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PETITIONS FROM THE.AYYUBID PERIOD 
. By 8. M. STERN 
8 (PLATES I-VI) 
To Professor D. H. Baneth for his seventicth birthday 


During all periods of Islamic history, subjects with a grievance were free to 
address petitions to the ruler, one of whose traditional functions was to remedy 
Injustice personally (al-nazar fi'l-mazadlim). From Egypt we have a series of 
extant petitions from the Middle Ages. The practice of the Fatimids has been 
described in the detailed commentary acdompanying my edition of three 
petitions from the time of that dynasty1; the information which can be 
derived from the documents is there completed by accounts in literary sources. 
Here I publish all those petitions from the Áyyübid period which are known 
to me. In another study I hope to perform the task carried out for the Fatimid 
period for the Mamlfik period also, comparing the detailed statements of the 
historians with the extant documents." For the Áyyübid period there are ho 
detailed descriptions of the procedure followed in submitting petitions, and the 
little which is known will be set out in the course of our discysaion. 


I. PETITION ADDRESSED BY ITALIAN MERCHANTS TO at-‘ApIL 


This document (plate 1) is preserved m the archives of Pisa, now called 
* Archivio di Stato, Pisa ’, under the preas-mark: Diplomatico cartaceo, busta 
I, and was published in 1863 by M. Amari in bis I diploms arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorentino (at his time the document was kept in Florence), under no. xxiii. 
I republish the text, since ita form can only be appreciated now, in conjunction 
with other documents of the same kind; and this is the first time that a 
photograph of it is given.” The dimensions of the sheet of paper contammg 
the petition are 27 x 15 cm. 


1 ' Three petitions of the Fatimid period ', Oriens, xv, 1062, 172 ff. 

* ‘Petitions from the Mamltik period: notes on the Mamlük documents from Sinai’, ir a 
future issue of BSOAS. 

* T am much obliged to the authoritzes of the Archivio di Stato in Piss for putting at my 
disposal the photograph of this document. Amari’s edition of the document is on the whole 
excellent ; the only substantial error is the reading yasikima in l 2 instead of the correct 

The other misreadings are of no importance. In the superscription he reads 
al-momalik insteed of al-mamdaitk ; at tho beginning of L 10 the problematlo name is mpeoduosd 


by him as aw 3,, and in 1. 15 he writes ya er, و‎ instead of هم‎ ch 
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الماليك التجار‎ 
المظلومين‎ 
al العالى المولوى المالكى السلطانى العادلى‎ pn يقبلون الأرض‎ 
ونشر فى أقطار الأرض أعلامه) وجعل ملايكة ا کل و‎ caai الله‎ 
قوم مظلومين لا‎ ecl Oy تجنوده » وملوك الأرض عبيده»‎ 
er^ p قوم تجار أقلعا من بيروت ودخلا محروسة إسكندرية‎ 5 
الله وأمان هذه الدولة الرحيمة‎ OUT من تقدّمهم وهم فى‎ dole الحق” كما جرت‎ 
وتبضعا كما جرت عادة من تقدّمهم من التجار وطلبا السفر فنعا وقيل‎ 
احد من الموضع المذكور الا فيه بيزانه‎ eal من قبرص وليس‎ INI فا‎ 
وبنادقه وآخر من بيروت وآخر من إقريطش وآخر من جزيرة بنى عمر‎ 
مردقيمه ملوك المولى معز الدين وما اليوم سنة معوقين وكان قد‎ 0 
Us تبضعا بكثرة بضاعتهب| سمك بورى وقد تلف ورموه ولم‎ 
هم الا اليسير من ماهم ومركبهم على التلاف فى البحر فيطلبون من المراحم السلطانية‎ 
النظر نى أمرهم والرحمة هم بإطلاق سراحهم فهم مسا كين ولولا الصدقة علييم‎ 
Jill الا كانوا قد تلفوا جوعا وحوشى عدل هذه الدولة القاهرة من‎ 
any أقلعا من بيروت‎ el للتجار وحميع هم العبيد تسعة نفر‎ 5 
بعض البضاعة وعبرا على قبرص واشتروا منها باق بضاعتهم‎ 
ودخلا الديار المصرية أمانين انهم ليس هم من موضع هو غير صلح‎ 
الا الكل عبيد هذه الدولة وداخلين نحت طاعتها‎ 
والحمد لله وحده‎ Mel T 


Translation 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

The slaves, the unjustly treated merchants, kiss the earth in the exalted 
presence of the Lord, the ruler, the Sultan al-‘Adil, msy God prolong his days, 
unfurl in distant lands of the earth his banners, appoint the heavenly angels to 
assist his armies, and the kings of the earth to serve as his slaves ; and report that 
they are people who have been unjustly treated. They are merchanta who, cpa: 
from Beirut, entered Alexandria, may it be protected. Dues have been collec 
from them, according to the ‘oustom followed with others before them, and they 
had the safety of God and the safety of this merciful empire. Having traded 
according to the custom of merchants before them, they intended to leave, but 
were prevented from this with the pretext that they were from Cyprus. In fact 
none of them is from Cyprus, they boing Pisans and Venetians, one from Beirut, 
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one from Crete, and one from Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, Mardagima,“ servant of the 
Master Mu'izs al-Din. It is now a year that they are kept back. They had traded 
the greater part of their merchandise for burt fish,” which has perished so that ad 
had to throw 1t away, thus very little of their money remains and their shi Ps 

exposed to deterioration on the sea. They ask from the mercy of the sultan to look 
„ into their affair and graciously allow them to go, since they are poor, and without 
“ [this] benefaction shown to them they perish from hunger. Far be it from the 
justice of this mighty empire to wrong merchants | The slaves are nine persons 
in 8il: they have sailed from Beirut, dre tie merchandise, then they went 
to Cyprus, where they bought the rest of it y they entered Egypt in safety, 
since they are not from a place which is in state of war, but all of them are slaves 

‘of this empire and belong to its obedience. 
And the opinion [of the sultan] is the highest, and praise be to God alone. 


Before we go any further, we must say a word about the peculiar style of 
the petition. It was obviously written by a semi-educated man who had set 
his heart upon employing a refined style, with disastrous effect. Thus he had 
heard of the dual and thought it a fine thing to use; but since he obviously 
had not the vaguest idea what it was used for, he indiscrimmately put the verbs 
which refer to the nine merchants either m the plural or the dual. There are 
other blunders too,® but none as odd as this. 

The merchants’ grievance hinges upon the circumstance, not expresaly 
stated but clearly implied, that Cyprus was in a state of war with Egypt. The 
merchanta, though according to their pleading they were in fact natives of Pisa, 
Venice, Beirut, Crete, and Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, and only touched Cyprus on their 


* The name of the city is erroneously written as Jazirat Bani Umar. J am unable to decipher 
the name of the merchant-—tho first letter could perhaps be taken as the Syriac Mar ‘ Master’, 
though as far as I know this was mainly used for eoclosiastios. Aman's suggestions are hardly 
oonvinaing. 

* Bari is & species of mullet (Mugu cephalus 1.), from the eggs of which the daidrikh (whenoe 
French bowtargwe, Italian bottarga) is prepared. The Delta abounds in this fish, representations 
of which are frequent in old Egyptian monuments ; see L. Keimer, ‘ La boutargue dans l'Égypte 
ancienne ’, Bulletsa de V Institui d'Égypte, xx1, 1638-0, 215 ff. Keimer's study also contains many 
extracts from European travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and modern 
authorities. These oan be supplemented from medieval Muslim writers: Ykqnt (Mu'jam, 1, 755; 
al-Muskiersk, 60) mentions the bari fish; Ibn Battita (1, 57, 60) states that the districts of 
al-Burlus, Nastaraw, and Damietta abounded in bart, which was exported to Byna, Anatolia, 
and Cairo. The fish is also mentioned by al-Maqrixi (1, 108, 181), who, as Y&qüt before him, 
derives ita name from the town of Bira, north-west of Demietta (thus also the dictionaries : 
cf. Lane, Lextoon, s.v.) ; see, however, for possible Egyptian and Coptic antecedents of the word, 
J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour servir à la géographie de 1 Égypte, Cairo, 1919, 52-8, 
And Keimer, 235-6. For batarikh see Doxy, Supplément, s.v. bairabA, and Kemer, 287-8. Our 
text attesta the exportation of b&ri for about 1200, just as Ibn Battüte does for the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and the references oollected by Keimer, 283, for more recent times. 

* In the heading itself al-masidein stands for the correct al-maghimdn ; the same in L 4. 
Bi-kathrais in |l. ll seems to be used, somewhat awkwardly, instead of the elative bi-akhari. 
L.18: the construction wa-towa . . . ila 1s vulgar; of. for similar uses of ia Dory, Supplément, 
av. In L 15 wazambu hum is ungrammatzoal, and so is laysa hum in 1. 17—thongh this is a 
common usage (cf. Doxy, s.v.). Amdniag in L 17 is a non-existent form, obviously instead of 
.åminina. 
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way to Egypt,” were prevented by the authorities in Alexandria from leaving 
under the pretext that they were Cypriots, Le. enemy subjecta. The petition 
would be dated and its background elucidated if we could find a situation in 
which, while Cyprus was at war with the Ayyfibid ruler, so that Cypriot 
merchants would be considered as personae non gratae, the other merchants 
would be treated as friendly aliens. Since the Pisans and Venetians were on 
the whole not made responsible for the hostilities of the Crusaders of Syria, it 
seems that it is the different attitude to merchants from Cyprus and Beirut 
that may suggest a Ime of inquiry. I could find no definite clue, but propose, 
with all due reserve, that two periods come mto question. 

Cyprus belonged to the Byzantine Empire up to its conquest by Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion in 1191. It then passed into the hands of the Lusignan family 
who remained masters of the island for three oenturies.? Guy of Lusignan 
(1192-4) was followed by Aimery (1194-1205), who in 1198 also became king 
of Jerusalem. Since its conquest by Richard, Cyprus was, of course, closely 
associated with the Crusaders, who were at war with the Áyyübids; as from 
1 July 1198, however, Aimery made peace with al-‘Adil Hostilities were 
resumed in 1204, but m September of that year another truce was arranged, 
a truce which on ita expiry m 1210 was renewed in 1211 by Jean de Brienne, 
king of Jerusalem. We must note that after Aimery’s death the personal union 
between the crowns of Cyprus and Jerusalem was dissolved, and while Hugh I 
(1205-18) succeeded in Cyprus (he was followed by Henry I, 1218-43), m the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, after a period of regency, the crown devolved upon 
Jean de Brienne. During periods of war between the Crusaders and Egypt, it 
would be natural that merchants from Cyprus would also be excluded from 
Alexandria. The petition presupposes, however, that merchants from Beirut 
would be differently treated. Beirut was in Crusader hands until captured by 
Saladin in 583/1187 ; on 28 October 1197 (AE. 593) it was, however, recon- 
quered by the Christians and was soon afterwards granted by Aimery (crowned 
as king of Jerusalem in October 1198) to his brother-m-law, John of Ibelin.? 
After this date there could be prima facie no reason to distinguish between 
Cypriot and Beirut ships: when the Crusaders were at war with Egypt, both 
Cypriot and Beirut ships would be banned, and when they were at peace, ships 
of both countries would be admitted. Thus one could date the petition before 
the fall of Beirut m 1197. It is true that al-‘Adil, Saladin’s brother, succeeded 
to the throne as the supreme ruler of the Ayytibid empire only in 596/1197—8— 
but there is good evidence to show that he could have dealt with such petitions 


T For the commercial relations of the Pisans with Cyprus we may refer to W. Heyd, Histoire 
du commerce du Levant au moyen-dge, I, 860, and Hill [soe next note], I, 42; for those of Venice 
to Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 1, 863-4. 

* For the history of Oyprus in this period see G. F. Hill, History of Cyprus, I. For the 
relations between the Crusaders and the Ayyübids the general histories of the Crusades should 
be consulted: R. Rohricht, Gaschichis des Konsgreichs Jerusalem; R. Grousset, Histoire das 
Orotsadas. 

* For Beirut seo Encyclopaedia of Islam, second ed., s.v. ° Bayrfit’. 
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much earlier. In fact, he issued decrees even in the lifetime of Saladm (d. 
589/1193), when he often served as lieutenant in Egypt for his brother while 
the latter was out of the country: we have the Latin translations of such 
edicts, issued to the Pisans in 574/1179 and 575/1180.1° Between 589, the year 
of Saladin’s death, and 591/1194-5 al-‘Adil was away from Egypt, in his eastern 
dominions ; but in 591-2 on he was practically the ruler. of Egypt as the 
` mentor of his nephew, al-'Aziz. In the archives of the monastery of St. Catherine 
in Sinai we have in fact an original document issued by al-‘Adil in 592/1195. 
Thus the petition could be dated either during the life-time of Saladin or in the 
years 591-2/1195-6. At this period the Venetians and Pisans traded freely 
with Egypt, and the Cretans, who were Byzantine subjects, would presumably 
not be objectionable.4 The merchant from Beirut could have been an Oriental 
Christian, as was no doubt the one from Jazfrat Ibn ‘Umar. This latter was 
& subject of ‘the Master Mu‘izz al-Din’. During the whole of this period, 
Jazirat Ibn “Umar, a small city on the Tigris, was ruled by a branch of the 
Zangid family. It was in 576/1180 that Sayf al-Din Ghasi II of Mosul bestowed 
the rule over Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar to his ten-year-old son Mu‘izs al-Din Sanjar , 
Shah, who was followed in 605/1208 by his son Mahmfid, also bearing the title 
of Mu‘izs al-Din, who reigned until 648/1250. Muʻizz al-Din I was at times 
friendly with the Ayytibids, and at other times at loggerheads with them ; 
Mu'izz al-Din II was almost their vassal. Nevertheless, though the petitioners’ 
reference—obviously meant as captatio benevolentiae—to one of them being a 
subject of Muʻizz al-Din seems to exclude periods in which the Zangids of 
Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar were at open war with the Ayyfbids, it does not provide 
a definite date nor does it seam to rule out an early date as suggested above. 

There is, however, another possible situation m which Christian merchants, 


10 ممع‎ Amari, Diplomi, second series, nos. xl and xii, with his commentary, and pp. 115-17 
of his preface. 

11 The beginning of this document is quoted in BSOAS, xxr, 3, 1960, p. 441, n. 4; the 
full text will be given in an article ‘Two Ayytibid decrees from Sinai’, to be included in a forth- 
coming volume Documents from Islamic chanceries edited by the present writer. 

13 Por Pisan and Venetian trade with Egypt cf. Heyd, 1, 807 fL, and Amari's introduction 
to the Diplomi. p. Iv. Wo see that there were awkward episodos, such as the arrest of the Fisen, 
and other Frankish, merchants in Alexandria in 8612/1218-16. 

13 Crete was acquired by the Venetians in 1204. 

14 ممع‎ H. L. Gottschalk, Al-Malik al-Kawil vos Byypten und sins Lett, Wiesbaden, 1068, 
48; Repertoire des insoriptions arabes, nos. 4201 and 4203. Gottechalk erroneously gives Sanjar 
Shih the title Mu'in al-Din. If thus were correct, we would be saved a lot of trouble sinoe we 
could definitely date the petition under the reign of Mu'ixx al-Din Mahmtid; but in fact the 
sources clearly say that Banjar Shih bore the title Mu‘ixx al-Din, the same as his son Mahmid. 
In 588/1190 Sanjar Shih quarrelled with Saladin (Ibn al-Athir, xir, 84-5) and in 589/1198 and 
595/1188 he attacked Ayytibid territories in the Jazira. In contrast to his father, Mu‘ixx al-Din 
was & faithful follower of the Ayyfibids. This may seem to favour dating the petation under 
his reign, but the argument is by no means decisive. Mouise: al-Din IT died in 648/1250 (Ibn 
Shadd&d, as quoted in Revues des Biudes Islamiques, viu, 1094, 121; al-Bafadi, al- Waft bi'l- 
way, nr, 140—here erroneously ‘Muhammad’). E. Zambaur’s date 689, for which no 
authority is given (Momusi de généalogie ct de chronologie, 226-7} 1s obviously erroneous. (In his 
genealogical table the date ‘d. 005 ' slipped from Mu*ixx al-Din I to M. IL) 
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including those of Beirut, would pass muster while those from Cyprus would 
be molested. The Muslim historians mention that in 604/1207-8 al-‘Adil, on 
his way to bring relief to Mims against the Franks of Tripoli and the knights 
of Krak, made a demonstration before Acre and that ita ruler (Le. the regent 
John of Ibelin) had to pacify the sultan by releasing some Muslim prisoners.!5 | 
In descmbing these events Ibn al-Athir—and as far as I can see he alone— ` 
gives another additional reason for al-‘Adil’s expedition. According to hitgs'® ° 
the Franks of Cyprus captured a number of Egyptian vessels and carried off 
those on board. Al-‘Adil called upon the ruler of Acre to make restitution, 
reproaching him with having broken the truce. The Christian ruler excused 
himself by pointing out that he had no authority over the Cypriote. This was 
true enough, since, as we have noted, the personal union between Cyprus and 
the kmgdom of Jerusalem had been dissolved by the death of Aimery; the 
form given to the argument by Ibn al-Athir has, however, no historical founda- 
tion nor can his further statement—that at this time Cyprus returned to the 
allegiance of the ruler of Acre, upon which al-‘Adil repeated his demand for 
restitution, and when this proved of no avail, made his demonstration, thus 
obtaining satisfaction—be squared with reality.!" These errors in Ibn al-Athir’s 
account—it is rather mysterious how exactly they came about—and the fact 
that it stands isolated do not justify its complete rejection, so that the attack 
by the Cypriota on the Egyptian ships must be considered as perfectly historical. 
In that case this mcident could very well serve to explam the background of 
the petition: 15 since it was a question of an isolated act of aggreasion by 
Cypriota, the reprisals would also be directed only against ships from Cyprus, 
but not against any other nationals: since the sultan had in this matter no 
quarrel with the Crusaders of Syria, ships from Beirut would be left unmolested. 
If so the petition would have to be dated c. 604/1207-8.* 


+ 


18 Bee, in addition to Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Wasil, Mufarry al-kwrüb, mr, 172; Ibn al- ‘Adim, 
sub anno 605, transl. in Bevue de l’Orvent Latin, v, 1897, 44-5; Sibt Ibn al-Jawxt, Mirat 
al-ramån, rub anno 608, in the Hyderabad od. of vol. vim, p. 529 (al-‘Adıl’s role not mentioned) ; 
Abu'l-Fid&', Istanbul, 1286, ux, 118; Ibn al-Furăt, quoted by Rohricht and C. Cahen, La Syris 
du nord a l'époque des Croveades, p. 014, n. 45; al-Magrizi, al-Suladb, 1,116; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
al-Nujiim al-nithera, vr, 192 («ub anao 608, from Sibt Ibn al-Jawxi), 196 (sub anno 605). Of. also 
Rohnoeht, Geschichte des Königreichs Jerusalem, 687; Groumset, Histowe des Croisades, IU, 187-0. 

18 Tbn al-Athir, x11, 181. 

17 ' He [the ruler of Acre] exoused himself by saying: ‘‘I have no authority over the people 
of Cyprus since they resort to the Franks of Constantinople ’’. Subsequently, however, the 
people of Cyprus went to Constantinople on account of a famine which oocurred and made it 
diffloult for them to find food ; thus the rule over Cyprus reverted to the ruler of Acre. Al-'Adil 
sent again & message, but this was of no avail, so that he marched at the head of his army and 
acted with regard to Acre as we have described. Upon this its ruler acceded to his demand and 
sent the pneoners.’  Rohncht and Grousset, in peraphraming Ibn al-Athir’s passage, pass over . 
its difficultaes, I cannot make head or tail of it. 

18 Aman refers to the passage of [bn al-Athir in order to provide a background for the 
petron. ‘ 

19 Walter of Montbéliard, who was regent (balliff) of Cyprus during Hugh's mmonty, 
quarrelled with the king when he o&me of age and, fleemg from Oyprus, took up his residence 
in Syria. He engaged in warfare on his own aooount and in 607/1211 he raided Egypt with his 
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For our purposes, however, the exact date of the petition and its background 
make very little difference, smoe we are leas interested in the actual grievance 
with which it deals than in ita form. 

We shall discuss in detail the form of this petition, since the other specimens 

ublished in the following pages closely conform to it. It is easy to see that 

‘form of the petition in the Ayytibid period follows the tradition of the 

aiiud period, showing, however, some alterations due to the changed circum- 
stances. On the other hand, the Mamlük petition is modelled on the Ayyübid 
one, with some of the innovations carried a step further ; so that 1t is not only 
in the chronological sense that the Ayyübid petition forms the transition 
between that of the Fatimid and Mamlük periods. The differences concern 
minutiae, but it is gratifymg to be able, for once, to trace the history of a 
particular kind of document through the centuries. 

The Fatimid petition bore in the upper left corner the tarjama, i.e. the name 
of the petitioner preceded by the word ai-mamiük ‘the slave’, the whole 
arranged in two lines. We find the same feature in the Ayyübid petitions, 
except that the tarjama is written lower down and, in our first specimen, is on 
the same line as the basmala—the opening formula ‘In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate ’—in such a way that the centre-lne of that 
formula is on & level with the space between the two lines of the tarjama. This 
slight change is not quite arbitrary, but is connected with a rearrangement of 
the opening of the petition. In the Fatimid period this began with an elaborate 
formula of blessing on the reigning caliph, which was continued with a phrase 
introducing the petition itself, a phrase which in the later Fatimid period 
crystallized into the set phrase : ' “ The slave kisses the earth . . . and reporta 
that...'. When the Fatimid caliphate was abolished by Saladin, this blessing 
was omitted. This meant that the tarjama saying ‘ the slave so-and-so’ would 
have been followed by the sentence ‘the slave kisses . . .' ; it was probably 
in order to avoid this repetition that the second ‘ the slave’ was omitted and 


own ships, sailing from Acre to the Egyptian ooest near Damietta. Marching from there overland 
to Bira (the eponymous town of the bari fish, according to the Arab writers), he captured prisoners 
and booty. Of Muslim sources, this raid is mentioned by Abû Shima, al-DAayl 'alA'i-rasodaiays, 
in Eecwesl des historiens des Croisades, vol. v, p. 155 = ed. Cairo 1047 (under the title of Tardjim 
rifal al-garnayn al-addis wa'l-stbi‘), p. T7; for references to Frankish authorities, see Rohricht, 
Geschichte des KOmigrescha Jerusalem, p. 708, n. 65; Hall, rz, 77, note. In this case, the Cyprus 
government was certainly innocent, since they were in no way responsible for the actians of the 
ex-bailiff. But it هد‎ not imposmble that the Muslims would, at least at first, make no such fine 
distinctions and make reprisals agaist Cyprus merchanta—or merchants suspected of commg 
from Cyprus—for deeds done by the former bailiff of Cyprus. The Muslim chronialer, for one, 
ascribes the raid to ‘the bailiff of Cyprus’ (al-htl al-Qubrusi), without qualifying that he no 
longer held this position. After all, the raid of 604 was o«rned out while Walter was still the 
regent of Cyprus, and some of the ships taking pert in his private expedition were presumably 
manned by Oypriota. Incidentally, C. Cahen (La Syrie du nord à l'époque des Orovsades, p. 614, 
n. 45) erroneously states that Abd Shima puts ` the Cypriot raid’ in the year 605. Cahen 
identifies this raid with the one mentioned by Ibn al-Athir; the correct date being 607, when 
Walter was in exile, this is hardly poemble. I ought perhaps to mention that Frankish-Ayyfibid 
relations under ‘Adil II (685—7/1288-40) do not seem to allow the dating of the document to 


his reign. 
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the tarjama was taken as the subject of the predicate ‘ kisses the earth ’.™ 
It was then considered convenient to lower the tarjama and thus bring it near 
the rest of the sentence of which it now formed & part. In fact a contemporary 
writer, the author of ه‎ little handbook for secretaries,“ gives the rule that m 
letters addressed to a superior the tarjama should be near the basmala— it 
the privilege of the great to leave a wide space between the two formulgs. 
Neverthelees the tarjama still began above the basmala, and this is justifi 
Ibn Shith with the reference to a Qur’anio precedent: ‘The place of the 
tarjama is before the basmala, m conformance to the verse (xxvn, 30): “It 
is from Solomon and it runs: In the name of God, the Merciful the Com- 
passionate "'.9 In spite of this, m the Mamlük period the last logical step 
was taken and the subject—' the slave so-and-so ”—was brought down to the 
first line after the basmala and joined to ita predicate— kisses the earth’. 
The text of the petition follows the Fatimid pattern: after ‘and they 


Ibn Shith (see next note) writes on p. 38, speaking of the Ayyübids: ' Afterwards the‏ مد 
rulers raised themselves above demanding a long string of title and invocations in letters and‏ 
were satisfied if they were addressed by their entourage and most of the people with the‏ 
following words at the beginning of the letters: * The alave kisses the earth and reports "—‏ 
without any further title or Invocation. They were quite pleased by brevity in bemg addressed,‏ 
since this relieved them from much tedium’. To judge from the extant specimens, this statement‏ 
did not apply to petitions by ordinary subjecta. Incidentally, we may quote for the phraseology‏ 
a contemporary example from another province of Islam: see al-Naseífi's biography of the‏ 
sultan Jal&! al-Din, ed. Houdas, 120: yugabdtln’l-arda wa-ywahi,‏ 

11 “Abd al-Rahim b. ‘All b. Shith, Ma‘alim al-kitäba, ed. Q. al-Bashi, Beirut, 1918. 
C. F. Seybold has shown (ZDMG, Lxx, 1916, 565 ff.) that &ooording to an artacle on the author 
in el-BafadI's al- Waft bi'Lvafagdi ho was born in Ammi (near Qs) in 557/1162-8, was secretary 
of al-Mu'azxam 'Is&, and died in 625/1228. Obituary notices on him are also found in Abû 
Shima, al-Dhayl, ed. Cairo (as above, p. 0, n. 19), 158; al-Dhahabl, Ta'rikh قله آله‎ sub anno 
625 (MIS Bodleian, 1, 654, fol 58v); Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nwjüm al-sihera, vi, 270, 371; Ibo 
al-'Imád, Shadharti al-dhahab, v, 117. UENIRE dor d OM d 


عبد الرحيم بن على بن المسین بن شيت القاضى الرئيس dus‏ الدين الأموى” القرشى” الامناوى” القوصى” 
صاحب ديوان الإنشاء املك pled‏ ولد باسنا فى سنة سيع وخسين hats‏ ونشأ بقوص وتفتن بها وبرع 
فى الآداب daly‏ وكان ley» Ine Los‏ حسن النظم Jb‏ منشئا Jj, Ub‏ الديوان بقوص ثم بالاسكندرية 
ثم بالقدس ثم ولى كتابة الإنشاء معفم UG,‏ الشباب القوصى" انه dy‏ الوزارة المعظّم وقال الضياء كان يوصف 
بالمرومة وقضاء Ele‏ الناس توقی فى سابع المحم ودفن فى 37 له بقاسيون أنشدنا رشيد بن كامل الأديب 
أنشدنا ابو العرب القوصى” أنشدنا الوزير جمال الدين ابو القاسم هبد الرحم بن على بن شيث لنفسه 

کن مع الدهر كيف قلبك etl‏ بقلب راض وصدر رحيب 
qs‏ أن dL dll‏ كل يوم (M‏ 





i 
آفاقه‎ ya eu. dis jede 5 أنت‎ 
ينحل من ربقة الغرام وشاقه‎ ob نفمى ألقرب أن يبام‎ 
, M ' There is space left between the tarjama and the basmala in letters written from one of 
higher rank to one of lower rank; in letters written to great men the tarjama is near the 
basmala ' (p. 48). 
s” p. 32. 
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Doc. IJI. (a) PETITION ADDRESSED BY SIMEON, BISHOP OF Mount SINAI, AND 
HIS MONKS, TO AL-KAmiL. (b) VERSO OF THE PETITION, SECTION 1 
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report’ we have’ the exposition of the circumstances of the petitioners’ 
grievance. Then (lines 12 ff.) there is the petition proper (° They ask from the 
mercy of the sultan . . . ’), with various features traditional in petitions: the 
phrase that the petitioners ‘are poor’, and the reference to the justice of 
ihe gnmpire. 

"In some of the Fatimid petitions we find at the end a phrase such as “and 
~ gur lord belongs the highest opinion in this matter ', and then a final eulogy. 
In the Ayyfibid period it seems to have become obligatory to end the petition 
with such a phrase: wa’l-ra’y a‘la wa hamdu lv Halt wahdah ‘ and the opinion 
[of the sultan] is the highest, and praise be to God alone’, forms the last lme 
in nos. 1 and 2, and a similar phrase wa-r l-ará v 1-'alyats fadluha in sha'a Hah 

“and excellence belongs to the exalted opinion ', ends no. 4 
Our document shows no trace of the procedure which took place after the 
petition was submitted: there is no endorsement on its back to show what 
was the decision taken by the sultan,*® in contrast to the other petitions 
published in this article, which, as we shall see, contain ample evidence of 
having received the ruler’s attention. Some of the extant petitions from the 
Fatimid period also show a blank verso and raise the question—as does the 
present petition—why is there no sign of their having been dealt with. One 
of the answers which could be given in the case of the Fatimid documents ** 
does not apply here: that they were not dealt with at all but shelved and 
forgotten. The Fatimid petitions were discovered m the Cairo Geniza, Le. the 
lumber-chamber of a synagogue, and it could be assumed that they found ther 
way there from the shelves of the government offices through Jewish olerks 
who used them as scraps or simply dropped them as useless stuff. It is quite 
different with our document, which is preserved in the Pisan archives. It 8 
possible that our document was a draft, and that another copy was handed 
to the sultan (perhaps someone noticed the grammatical howlers and caused 
another improved version to be made). It is also concervable that the orders 
of the sultan were either given orally or written on a separate sheet, and that 
the decree was not written on the back of the petition, but again as a separate 
document—after all it was as common to draw up decrees on separate scrolls 


#4 Ihn Shith gives elaborate rules about the ending of letters (pp. 49-50, 51), grading the 
variations of the type ‘and to the exalted opinion belongs the favour’, eto., &ooording to the 
rank of the addressee. The phrase ‘and the opinion is the highest, if God wills’ appears as & 
middling grade. These passages refer, however, to documents emanating from the chancery— 
this becomes clear especially from p. 51. It is curious that in petat20ns addressed to the sultan 
the final formula used is one which in outgoing correspondence is of middle importance only. 
We may also compare the phrase al-drit’ al'üliya or al-sharifa used in addressing the ruler: 
Jam hasna HUWA L'aliga ‘if it pleases the exalted opinions’, Le. ‘ your majesty’; boyna 
yadayi'l-trd’i’l-skartfa ' before the noble opinions’, i.o. ‘ before your majesty ’—al-N&bulual, 
Lwma', od. Cahon, Bulletin d'Eiudes Orieniales (Damascus), xvi, 1958-60, (pub.) 1961, 37, 50. 

$5 The Director of the'Archtrio di Stato in Piss has very kindly confirmed that there is no 
writing on the verso of the document. 

** T have discussed the problem of how the absence of endorsement in the documents should 
be explained, in the article on the Fatimid petitions quoted above (p. 1, n. 1), 2058. 
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as it was to endorse them on the back of the petitions ; and though one would, 
in that case, rather expect that the petition should have been filed in the 
government archives, It may have been handed back to the Pisans together 
with the decree. 

Our document, then, while it perfectly illustrates the form of the petjtion 


in the Ayyübid period, does not acquaint us with the procedure followeq.in 9 


dealing with it; for a knowledge of this we must turn to the other 
petitions of the period preserved in the Sinai monastery. 


II. PETITION ADDRESSED BY THE MONKS OF Mount SINAI TO AL-KAMIL 


The two petitions which are published in the remaining pages of this article 
are preserved in the archives of the monastery of St. Catherine in Mount Sinai. 
Since the collection of documenta belonging to the monastery has been 
repeatedly described, there is no need to dwell upon it again." The first docu- 
ment from that source (plate xr) bears in Atrya’s handlist the number 14, and 


ita measurements are given as 29:5 x 17-5 om. 
. . الماليك‎ 
رهبان طور سينا . . . الله‎ 
| الله الحم‎ 
l الرحم‎ or WA 
يقسبلون الأرض بالمقام العالى المولوى السلطانى المالكى الكاملى خحلد الله ملكه‎ 
ان يجنب الدير الذى لهم قريب منه موضع مقدار ثلث فدن طين‎ uer, 5 
سواد بالربوة وفیہم شجر تين زيتون ورمان والعرب قد استولوا عليها‎ 
يزرعوها ويأذوهم فيها سولهم خروج الأمر المطاع‎ 
LU زاده الله علوا وشرفا بالصدقة على‎ 
بالطين يزرعوه بعد برسم نفقة السكان والذين‎ 
. . . يخطر اليهم من الحجاج وغيرهم‎ 10 
ذلك‎ Bi ودعاهم بدوام هذه الدولة المماركة‎ eee 
وحده‎ all والرأى أعلى والحمد‎ 


17 A.8. Atiya, The Arabic mawuscripts of Mount Sinai: a handitet of the Arabic mamusoripts 
and sorolls microfilmed at the library of the monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, Baltimore, 
1955; 8. M. Stern, ‘A F&timid decree of the year 634/11830’, BSOAS, xxm, 3, 1960, 480 ff. ; 
H. Ernst, Dis mamiukischen Sulionsurbunden des Sinas-Klosters, Wieabeden, 1960. I am indebted 
to the authorities of the Manchester Unrversity Library for the prints made from the set of 
microfilms (duplicates of those taken by the Amerloan expedition) in the Library’s posssasion. 
Some of Ataya's indications about the documents are erroneous and have been corrected by the 
above studies, or are, in so far as the Ayytibid documents are concerned, (tacitly) corrected in 
the present artlale. 
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Translatvon 


The slaves,... 
the monks of Mount Sinai, may God... 
In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


kiss the earth in the exalted presence of the Lord, the Sultan al-Malik al-Kamil 
Unay God prolong his reign) and report that at the side of their monastery, quite 
٠ near to it, there 18 a plot of fertile soil, measuring three faddans,** in the Rabwa ; 
~ there are there fig-trees, olives, and pomegranates. The Bedouins, however, have 
taken possession of it and sow in it, damaging the property of the monks. Their 
request is the issue of an order commanding obedience (may God morease ita glory 
and honour) which would charitably allow the monks to sow the plot hereafter, 
in order to supply the need of the residents, and pilgrims [to Mecca] and others who 
come to them .... Their prayer is for the long existence of this blessed empire. 
They have reported this, and the opinion [of the sultan] is the highest, and praise 
be to God alone. i 


Above the basmala there is an entry written upside down: tawgi" al-rabwa 
“the document of the Rabwa ', and in the upper left corner there is an entry 
in Greek : rûv dytov dróoroñov. 

The Rabwa (which in Arabic means ‘hillock, elevated place’)™ is a 
property about which we have other medieval information also and which 
belongs to the monastery to the present day. There is a bull by Pope 
Honorms 111 dated from 1217 which enumerates the properties of the 
monastery in Sinai as well as in other countries and accords them the Pope's 
protection. We find at the beginning of the list Mount Smai, the monastery 
of St. Mary at the foot of the mountain with all its dependencies, the places 
called Roboe, Fucra, and Liiah with all their dependencies, Raythou with its 
palm trees and plots, various properties in Cairo, 10,000 (acres or something of 
the sort) of land near the Red Sea, Faran with its land and palms.” ‘ Roboe’ 


1 


* In the Middle Ages the faddin was equal to 400 sq. qasaba, i.e. 0,808 sq. metres; cf. 
W. Hing, Islamiuschs Masse wind Gewtckie, 65. 

1 The dictionaries register also the alternative forms ubwa and mbwa. ' Roboe' may 
represent either rabwa or rubwa, while Rebmo writes ' Rubouah ’. 

1 ' Montem Sina et monasterium 8. Mariae situm in pede ipsius montis cum omnibus 
pertinentiis suis. Loos quae nominantur Roboe, Fuore et Liah cum omnibus pertinentiis 
eorundem,  Raythou oum palmariis et terris eiusdem. In oivitate Aegypti domos et extra 
olvitatem casale unum. Iuxta Mare Rubrum decem miliaris terrae. Faran cum terris ot 
palmarus eus.’ (There follows a long list of properties in more distant countries.) This list 
recurs 1n a document dated 1226, confirming the previous one. The full text of both documents 
18 printed from the Vatican registers by Pitra, dnalscta novianmma ; epicslegia Solesmenais alliera 
continaatio, I (De epistulis ei registris Romanorum pontyficowm), 1885, nos. 7 and 85 (pp. 562-8 
and 589-60), and G. Hofmann, Smas wad Rom, Rome, 1927, nos. 1 and 6 (pp. 30 ff. and 35 ff. 
wa Orivenialia Ohristiona, 1x, 3, 242 ff. and 247 ff.). The text of & further confirmation by 
Gregory IX is preserved in the monastery and was publiahed by E. A. [P.] Uspenskty, in the 
&ooount of his second journey, 267 ff. (with references to it in the &ooount of his first journey, 
185, 192, 245; for the full titles of these &ooounta see below, p. 12, n. 81), and after him by 
J. B. Chabot, in Reyns de Orient Chrétien, v, 8, 1900, 494—7. For a commentary on this list 
ممم‎ ER. Rohriaht, 'Studien xur mittelalterlichen Geogrephie und Topographie Syriens’, Zeu- 
schrift des Deutschen. Palaestina-Vereins, x, 1887, 287-8, who has, however, little to say about 
the names which concern us here. I do not think that ‘the monastery of St. Mary’ refers to 
the small monastery called St. Mary in the WidI'l-Lej&, a few miles from the main monastery 
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is unmistakably our Rabwa. The name is known to the present day, since it 

is mentioned in Rabino’s description of Sinai; from his reference it also resulta 
that it is but another name for the ‘Monastery of the Twelve Apostles’, & 
building well known from other accounts, lying at the entrance of the Wadr'l- 
Leja, due west from the main monastery, separated from it by the mass of the 
Jabal Mfisa.”” It is hardly necessary to point out that the entries in Arabic , 
and Greek: ‘The document of the Rabwa’; ‘The Holy Apostle’™ fully" - 
bear out that the Rabwa is indeed the locality containing the building dedicated 


to the Apostles. 
About the form of the petition there remains little to say after our analysis 


(R. Weill, La presqgu’fle dw Sinai, Paris, 1908, 200; cf. also the next note); it is more natural 
to refer this to the main monastery ' at the foot of Mount Sinai’, which at this time was still 
dedicated to the Virgin ; it was only later that the title of 8t. Catherine supplanted the original 
one. ° Roboe ’ is dealt with in the text, As for Fuora and Liah, Rbbricht has nothing substantial 
to say, and Weill's proposals of identification are unacceptable. Liiah could perhaps stand for 
Lej&, the valley to the weet of the Jabal Mfisi, where tho monastery hes various properties. 
[Subsequently I notioe that B. Moritx in his Betirige (see below, p. 23, n. 02) quotes from al- 
Bakhiwi, ai-Tsbr al-masbükb, Bala, 1806, 124, a list, drawn up in the middle of the fifteenth 
oentary, of churches belonging to the monastery, which mentions ‘ three churohes in W&atr']-Lajkh. 
and al-Rabwa, and one in W&dT']-Fuqayra ' ; Moritz identifles these names, no doubt oorrectly, 
with Roboe, Lilah, and Fuora.] 

51 H. L. Rabino, Le monastère de Sointse-Oatherine du Mont Sinai, Cairo, 1988, 9 and 37, 
‘Deir er-Ribouah (Convent des Douze Apótres) ou Chalet du Roi’, 4 km. from the main 
monastery, with & garden and a well R. Pooooke calls this monastery that of ‘ The apostles 
Bt. Peter and Bt. Paul’: Description of the Bast, London, 1748, 1, 149. This is obviously the 
monastery described by Nectarius (see below, p. 22, n. 57) as lying to the south of the monastery 
of the Blessed Virgin of (Le. built by a monk called] David, named Monastery of the Holy 
Apostles, ' with water and & garden ' (' Epitome’, 164). Tt is described in the two travel books 
by K. A. [P.] Uspenskiy : Pervoe pulsshesivie v Sinayskiy Monastry v 1845 gody Archimadrita 
Porfiriya Uspenskavo, Bt. Petersburg, 1856, 191-8, 243—4, cf. also 182, 189; Vioroe puteshasivis 
Arch. P. Usp. o Simayskiy Mon. 1850 gody, St. Petersburg, 1856, 167, and aketch-map at the 
end of the volume. Uspenskiy states that this ruined monastery (called by him ' of St. Peter 
and Paul’ in the first, ‘ of the Holy Apostles’ in the second, volume) is at the foot of the rock 
of Rabba. The name ' Monastery of the Twelve Apostles’, or “of the Apostles’ is given on the 
maps of the Ordnance Survey of the peninsula of Sinai and in the Account of the Survey, 1800, 207. 
E. H. Palmer also mentions the monastery (The deseri of tha Beodus, Cambridge, 1871, 119-20) : 
‘ At the left-hand side, at the mouth of the Wady [W. Leja], there is a ruined convent dedicated 
to the Twelve Apostles ', and refers to the rook: ' The fine mountain at the entrance to Wády 
Leja on the west side, at the foot of which stands the ruined convent of the Twelve Apostles, 
is called Jebel er Rabbeh’. The place where the ‘church of the Apostles’ stands is called 
al-Rabba also in Na‘‘fim Shugayr's Arabic history of Sinai (Ta'rikh Sind, 226-7). One is 
inolmed to consider al-Rabbe as & deformation of al-Rabwa, though Rabino's spelling seems to 
suggost that the original form is also current. Uspenakiy's and Palmer's attempt to connect it 
with either Bethrabbi or Gethrabbi oocurring in Nllus's and Ammonius’s sooounta of Sinai, 
respectively, would then fall to the ground. (Uspenskiy’s derivation of Rebba from Horeb, 182, 
is of course &bsurd.) The monastery is also described by Weill, 200, and occurs on his map, 199. 
(Weill's identification of Hoboe with the Wadi Gharbe— 301, 219, 288—which is unconvincing in 
Itself since it is based on a far-fetched comparison of names, turns out to be definitely erroneous.) 
[Of. also the fifteenth-century reference to al-Rabwa added to the preceding note. | 

33 T am advised by experts of Greek palsography that the entry belongs to the late Middle 
Ages, and is therefore nos contemporary with the documents, whereas the Arabio entry seems 
to be contemporary. The form in singular accusative gives no sense; I wonder if it is not a 


misspelling for rûv dw dwoordaw, ‘of the Holy Apostles’. 
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of the preceding piece to whioh the present one closely conforms. We may 
single out a few differences in minutiae: the tarjama has a slightly higher 
position here than in the preceding petition. The petition proper is introduced 
with the formula ' their request is’ (wa-su'aluhum), which also recurs in the 
Mamlük period. The final formula (‘and the opinion ° eto.) is preceded by 
a sentence of captatio benevolentiae in which the petitioners assure the ruler of 
their prayer for the welfare of his empire. 

In contrast to the firat petition the present one bears on ita back the sultan’s 
decree granting the request contained in it (plate m). 


ei‏ لله وره توفيق 
رمم بالأمر العالى المولوئ السلطانى 
Sau‏ الكاملى الناصرى أعلاه الله TET‏ 
إزالة الاعتراض عن الرهبان بطور سينا 
5 ف الثلثة فدادين الى بأيديبم وان توفر ١‏ 
زراعتها ete‏ ويمكنوا من التصرف فيا oh‏ 
لا يتعرض ها احد من العر'بان ولا يؤذيهم 
فها صبيل كل واقف عليه من الولاة والنوّاب 
العمل بمضمونه والانتهاء الى مكنونه بعد العلامة 
10 الشريفة فيه ان شاء الله وكتب | 
الحمس خلون من شهر رمضان المعظم من سنة ست وستائة 3 برسالة ze Jl‏ 
“Vi‏ الصلاح ايده الله محضرها شائل الحاندار* 


Translation 


Praise be to God, who is the cause of my success 

It has been decreed by the exalted order of the Lord, the Sultan al-Malik al- 
Kamil Nasir al-Din (may God exalt it and cause it to be carried out) to cease 
interference with the monks in Mount Sinai in regard to the three faddans which 
belong to them, and that the sowing of these be entirely reserved for them, that 
they be enabled to dispose of them, and that no Bedouin interfere with the plot 
and harm them. The oo and lieutenants who take cognizance of this should 
act accordingly and follow its contenta after the noble signature had been set 
thereover, if God wills. 

Written this fifth day of the month Ramadan the honoured, in the year siz 
hundred and six. Through the message of the excellent amir al-Salah, may God 
assist him. It is presented by Shama’il the bodyguard (jandar). 


The ruler to whom the monks’ petition was addressed and who issued the 
decree was al-Malik al-Kamil. It is true that in the year 606/1209-10 3* the 


+3 Line 1 is the signature of the ruler. Lines 10-13 are written on the margin; the words 
ayyadalw' HAA in L 18 have been added between the lines. 
34 5 Hamadiin 606 corresponds to 8 Maroh 1210. 
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sovereign of Egypt was his father al-Malik al-‘Adil (died 015/1218). Al-'Ádil 
had, however, in 596/1200 divided the vast territory subject to him among 
his sons, اا ي‎ eres ا‎ nee eee ee UC of 
al-‘Adil.34 

Before discussing the decree itself, we must ascertain how petitions sub- 
mitted to the ruler were dealt with in the Ayytbid period. We have detailed 
information about the procedure under the Fatimids; our sources are leas 
explicit about the Ayytibids. We learn, however, of a new institution, originally 
introduced by the Zangids in Syria and taken over from them by the Ayyübida : 
the dar al-‘adl ‘ Palace of Justice’. It was Nûr al-Din, whose scrupulous sense 
of justice was proverbial, who established this new tribunal and constructed 
for it a special building where he gave audience personally twice a week.** 
Saladin appointed audiences for hearing complaints on Mondays and Thursdays, 
but read petitions also apart from these public sessions. His justice is thus 
described by his biographer, Baha’ al-Din b. Shaddad : 3” 


° His love of justice. Abū Bakr, God be gracious to him, records that the 
Prophet said : “ A just governor is the shadow of God upon earth. He who serves 


35 For the division of the Ayyübid territories by al-‘Adil of. H. L. Gottschalk, Al-Malik 
al-Kamil von Egypion wad seine Zeit, 22 f. The Pisans corresponded at the same time with 
al-'Ádil and with al-Kimil, as has been pointed out by Aman (Diplomi, no. xx and second series, 
nos. xxi and xxiii, with Amari’s commentary; cf. also his preface, p liv); we have seen above 
(p. 5) that other documents published by Amari (second series, nos. xi and xil) show that 
al-‘Adil in a similar way issued dearees in the lifetime of Saladin in periods in which be acted 
as Saladin’s lieutenant in Egypt. 

*5 There is a famous anecdote, recurring in most biographical notices about Nir al-Din, which ~ 
describes the foundation of the Palace of Justice in connexion with the financial extortions of 
Nir al-Dtn’s great general Bhirküh, Saladin’s uncle: see Ibn al-Athir’s history of the Atabeks 
of Mosul (in Reoweil das historians arabes des Oroisadea, IX), 305-6; whence Abt! Shima, Kitab 
al-rawdatayn, 1, 8; Ibn Wasil, Mufarriy al-kwrib, 1, 308-0 ; Sibt Ibn al-Jawxl, Air’ al-soman, 
vir, 309. J. Bauvaget, Alep, Paris 1041, 126, m describing Nt al.Din's rule in Aleppo, 
attributes to him the foundation of the Palace of Justice in that city; the authority quoted 
by him (note 423) is, however, Ibn al-Athfr, who refers to the foundation of the Palace of Justice 
in Damascus, not in Aleppo; moreover, the anecdote implies that the där al-'adi in Damascus, 
the establishment of which it describes, was the first of ita kind. It is of course possible that 
Nür al-Din established a där al-‘adl also in Aleppo (possibly after the Damascus one) ; there is, 
however, no definite proof for this, since the suthority quoted in Sanvaget’s note 424, who 
attributes the actual edifice of the Palace of Justice under the Citadel in Aleppo to Nür al-Din, 
is oontradicted by the other authorities, who attribute the actual building to the thirteenth 
century. (There are frequent references to the dar al-‘adi of Aleppo from the later Ayyülid 
period.) At any rate it may be useful to quote Ssuvagst's excellent formulation of the function 
of the Palace of Justice: ‘Le scrupule aveo lequel Nour ad-Din s'aoquittait de ses devoirs de 
chef d'État lui inspire une miti&&ve que les régimes suivants ne purent se dispenser de suivre : 
conjomtement au tribunal du oadi, qu'abritait toujours la Grande-Mosquée, il instatus un 
Palais de Justice (Dir al-‘Adl) ou il venait en personne tenir audience deux fotx la semaine. 
O'était une veritable cour d’appel, ouverte ù tous, ou je souverain mettait au service de l'équité 
le poids de son autorité légale, ingoceesible à la vénalitó et à la complaisance. Un bátzment fut 
spécialement constrmt pour le reoevoir: on le place naturellement aa pied de ها‎ Citadelle, 
devant la résidence souveraine dont il constituait en quelque sorte une annexe publique’. 

5' Ed. A. Bohultens, Leiden 1782, 9-10; Reomest? des historiens des Oroteades, Historiens 
orientoux, nr, 15-16. Quoted after C. R. Conder's translation, The life of Saladm by Behd od-din, 
14-15 (with some corrections). 
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Him with faithful advice for himself and for others, God will place under the 
shadow of His throne on that day when no other will remain except that shadow ; 
but he who seeks to deceive Him in matters which concern himself or other men, 
God will deprive of all hope on the day of resurrection. To the just governor, for 
the good work he has done day by day, He will assign a reward equal to that of 
sixty true-hearted men who each have worked for their own salvation ".* Our 
Sultan, may the meroy of God rest upon him, was just, merciful, compassionate, 
and ready to aid the weak against the strong. Every Monday and Thursday he 
gat in pubis to administer justice, and on these occasions jurisconsults, kadis, and 
men learned in the law were present Every one who had a grievance was admitted — 
great and small, aged women and feeble men. He sat thus, not only when he was 
in the city, but even when he was travellmg. Nevertheless he received at any time 
petitions that were presented to him every day, and opened the door of justice [to 
the complainants]; he never sent away those who came to complain of their 
wrongs or to demand redress. Every day, either during the daytime or in the night, 
he spent an hour with his secretary, and wrote on each petition, in the terms which 
God suggested to him, an answer to ite prayer. 

Whenever a petitioner applied to him, he would stop to listen, to receive his 
complaint, and to inquire into the rights of the matter. I myself saw a man of 
Damasous, named Ibn Zuhayr, deliver a complaint against Tagi al-Din, the Sultan’s 
nephew, demanding justice. Although Tagi al-Din was high in the affection and 
esteem of his uncle, the Sultan would not spare him in a matter where justice was 
at stake, and caused him to appear before the tribunal.’ The other anecdote told 
by Baha’ al-Din is not directly relevant to our subject. 


Those more widely read in the sources of the Ayyfbid period could no doubt 
add further passages concerning petitions and possibly shed more light on the 
procedure which was observed in dealing with them.” The decree itself alludes 
to one particular detail of this procedure, and since the convention in question 
has an interesting history, it deserves a digression. 

The decree states at the end that the decree was written ‘through the 
message ' (bt-riadlat) of an amir—which obviously means that the sultan’s order 
was transmitted to the chancery by a dignitary of the court. This feature does , 
not appear in the Fatimid documents and seems to have been inherited from 
the Beljüq practice. It is true that my main evidence comes from a later period 
and concerns the state of the Khwarizmshahs; but we shall see that these 
rulers were obviously following a Seljüq custom. Al-Nasawi in his ' History 
of the Sultan Jalal al-Din’ (ed. Houdas, 31-2) describes the practice of the 
Khwarizmian chancery (which followed in this fhat of the Beljüq one) of 
mentioning at the end of documents the name of the vimer, guoting the 
formula used during the vizierate of Nizam al-Mulk: ‘One of their old 
customs in which they followed the examples of the Seljfigs was to put before 
the date m every document emanating from the sultan: “ It has been written 
according to the most exalted order, may God exalt it, and the exalted 


+ This is a mosso of various traditions; I am unable to say from where it comes in its 
present form. 

>” E. Tyan's Histoire de organisation pudsciaire en pays d'Islam, which contains a full 
scoount of the procedures of ‘redressing grievances’, has no further information for the 
Ayyiibid period. 
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instruction of the honoured Sahib, the greatest Sahib, the learned and just, 
[eto.,] the king of the viziers of the East and West, the Dastür of [ran and 
Taran, Inanj Qutlugh Ulugh Bilga,” the greatest lord of the world (EAwaja-1i 
jahdn), may he never cease to be exalted, and the message of so-and-so 
(wa-risilat fulan)”’’. In this context the author is mainly concerned with the 
mention of the vizier, but there is no reason to assume that the mention of 
the ‘ message ’ is of different origin, and we may refer the statement that the - 
formula is of Seljfig origin to this feature also. Other passages of al-Nasawi 
further clarify the meaning of the ‘ message’ in this connexion, Speaking of 
the high favour accorded by Muhammad Khwarizmshah to the Shafi‘ite juris- 
consult Shihab al-Din al-Khtwaqi he says (p. 49): “An indication of the honour 
accorded to Shihab al-Din Abū Sa'd is the following : if the message was sent 
through a king, whoever he might be, his name was mentioned after that of 
the vizier at the end of the document. Shihab al-Din was not mentioned at all, 
in order to show him the highest honour by implymg that he was too highly 
considered to have him mentioned after the vizier. Thus they wrote: 
“ According to the most exalted order, may God exalt it, and the exalted 
instruction, may it never cease to be exalted” followed by the titles of the 
vizier as we have mentioned before, after which they wrote: ‘ According to 
the message which was delivered from dictation” ’. The main lesson which 
we learn from this passage is that the ‘messenger’ was by no means 8 
subordinate official whose function was literally to carry the decision of the 
sultan to the chancery ; since the function was undertaken by such a favourite 
of the sultan as the Shafi'i jurisconsult, and also by ‘ kings’, it is obvious that 
it was an honorary duty attributed to high-ranking courtiers. Not that it was 
unprofitable—from another passage of al-Nasawi we learn that in the case of 
grants the beneficiary paid high sums not only to the secretary of the chancery 
who drew up the diploma but also to the ‘messenger’: when the author, 
al-Nasawi, drew up a document granting a very large gift to the vizier Sharaf 
al-Mulk, the message for which came through 1035 Khan and Atlas Malik, 
amirs of the yulaq [post], Sharaf al-Mulk gave them 5,000 dinars as the 
messengers’ due (p. 171) It is true that here the ‘ messengers’ were 
professionally involved, since they were high officials of the state postal service. 
The diffusion of Seljüq institutions no doubt reached the Ayyübids through 
the Syrian state of thé atabeks, and with other features of Beljüq chancery 
practice, they also adopted the convention of recording the ' message’ in the 
documents. The messenger in our document was an amir Salah al-Din.* 
After the mdication of this there is at the end a phrase which records the name 
of the official who actually delivered the message at the chancery: he was a 


40 Sahib is an Arabio, dast&r a Persian title applied to vixiers ; the Turkish words manj, oto., 
meaning ' confident, fortunate, greet, wise’, appear frequently m this period as titles. 

41 One is tempted to identify this amir as Salih al-Din Ahmad al-Irbıll, scion of a noble 
family in Irbil, who in the year 606 entered the service of al-K&mil and became an intimate of 
the ruler (see Gottachalk, p. 155, n. 1); the title Salih al-Din is not, however, rare enough to 
allow a certain identification. 


- 
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jandar, a member of the bodyguard, obviously more suited to this task than , 
the titular ° messenger ', who was obviously a high-ranking amir.“ | 

In the decree that we disouss in the next section there is also an indication 
of the “ messenger’, again an amir, who is mentioned at the beginning of the 
decree, not at the end, as is the case here. That decree contains no further 
indication comparable to the final phrase about the Jandar in our decree. 

In the decrees by al-‘Adil and al-Afdal, preserved in the Sinai monastery 
(Atiya, nos. 11 and 12), which are not, like the decrees published here, informal 
decisions written on the back of petitions, but full and formal decrees written 
on long scrolls, there are no entries about the ‘message’. Our knowledge of 
Ayyibid diplomatic is too scanty to allow us to speculate about when such an 
indication was given and when omitted. — 

The formula also occurs in & document of which we only have the Latin 
translation ; it 18, of course, not surprising that its meaning has not hitherto 
been recognized. The document contains an assurance of Bafe-conduot. It was 
granted by al-‘Adil TI (635—7/1238—40) to the Venetian merchants, and is dated 
from 630/1238; it is copied in Latin in two Venetian registers, and was 
published according to one version by Tafel and Thomas “ and according to 
the other (with minute differences only) by de Mas Latrie.** Towards the end 
of the document there occurs the sentence: ' Fuit soripta per legationem de 
mirum Gemelodin, faciam soldanis ', the first words of which obviously render 
the Arabic Kutiba bi-risdlaw’l-amirs Jamal al-Din ‘ This was written according 
to the message of the amir Jamal al-Dm’. I regret that I cannot offer an 
explanation for the words ' faciam soldanis '——the word ' facia’ is most likely 
a vulgar form, which sometimes occurs, for ° facies °, and the whole is perhaps 
a title of the amir, but I cannot guess the Arabic form. 

The practice of indicating in certain cases the ‘message’ continued also 
in the Mamlik period, but there the indication had a different, and more 
specialized meaning : it was used when the sultan gave his order through the 
intermediary of the dawadar. This is stated m al-Qalqashandi’s detailed treat- 
ment of the various kinda of ‘ authorization ’ (mustanadat), v1, 209, and there 


41 Shamé’ilis a rare name, so that we may identify the jandar mentioned here with Sham&’il 
the jandar who distinguished himself in 615/1219 when he swam past the Frankish ships 
blockadmg D&mietta and succeeded in entering the town; he was promoted, under the title 
‘Alam al-Dfn, to the post of commander of the regiment of the jand4ars and governor of Cairo 
(see al-Maqrzt, KAwat, ed. Wiot, rv, 61 and n. 1; Gottschalk, 88-4). The jàadàrs iere 
bodyguards of the ruler and had among other duties the tasks of presenting ambassadors and 
of taking over messages carried by the post (cf. the ardole didedàr in the Esoyclopaedia of Islam) ; 
thus it is natura] that they should be used for carrying the ‘message’ of the ruler to the 


4 G, L F. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden sur dlieren Handels- und Staategeschichis der 
Republik Venedig (in the seres ' Fontes Rerum Austriacarum ', second section, ` Diplomataris 
et Acta’, xi-xiv, Vienna, 1850—7), no. 204 (r, 830 f). 

4 J. M. J. L. de Mas Latrie, Traitás de paix si de commeros concernant les relations des chréisens 
avec les Arabes da V Afrigue septentrionals aw moyen—ige, Paris, 1864—72, appendix, p. 72. Gemelodm 

.may well be the amîr Jamii al-Din Müs& b. Yaghmfir, for whose career see Cahen’s note 18 to 
al-N&bulusis Lama‘ (as above, p. 9, n. 24), p. 14. 
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, are actual documenta to confirm this. In my article on the petitions of the 
Mamlttk period preserved in Sinai 45 I have explained that one of the petitions 
(Atiya, no. 37; no. 2 in my article) shows entries recording that a messenger 
presented himself at the chancery bringing the message of the dawadar ; here, 
too, we have the higher official in whose name the message is carried and the 
gubaltern who actually delivers it. The decree issued in response to the petition 
‘also bears the indication ‘ according to the message of his excellency the amir 
Sayf al-Din Tashbugha the dawddér al-Nasiri, may God prolong his prosperity ’. 
A. decree of Baybars (Atiya, no. 19; Ernst, no. iv) 4° states that it was issued 
“according to the measage of his excellency (al-maylts al-sámt) the amir Husim 
al-Din the dawdddr, may God assist him’. Similarly, a decree of Qal&'ün 
(Atiya, no. 48; Ernst, no. vi) was issued ‘ according to the message’ of Baha’ 
al-Din.*? 

This tradition must have continued also in the lands of the Kast, since it 
survives as late as the period of the Turcoman dynasties. In a farman of the 
Qara Qoyunlu ruler Jahan Shah dated 857/1453 we find on the margin: brt- 
risüla-s Qasim Parwanji ' according to the message of the parwinjs Qasim’ ; 
similarly in a farmàn of the Aq Qoyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan: ‘ according to 
the message of the amirzada Shams al-Din Muhammad’. Such notes also 
occur in the farmans of other Aq Qoyunlu rulers.** Since the formula is also 
used by the Mughal chancery in India (in the absence of a treatise on Mughal 
diplomatic, it would lead us too far to give detailed references), we may conclude 
that it was propagated by Timürid chancery practice. 

To continue with the study of our document: we have to point out,that 
in this case the decree was written in the form of an.endorsement on the back 
of the petition, rather than as a separate document. As far as I know there 
is no text to enlighten us on the question as to when a decree was written on 
the petition itself—in which case it was informal both in its contents, showing 
a short and factual text, and in its form, being written without large spacing— 
and as to when was it drawn up in a formal manner on a acroll, with a more 


elaborate text and with large spacing between the lmes. The distinction 


45 ممع‎ above, p. l, n. 2. 
44 ممع‎ for the titles of Atiya’s and Ernst’s books above, p. 10, n. 27. 
‘7 The note, which was partly left undeaphered by the editor, reada as follows: مجلس‎ JL, 


الأمير الأجل المجاهد المحى [المحتبى7] ole‏ الدين for ue] pe‏ الدوادار المنصورئى أدام الله عزّه 
I take the opportunity to fill in the lacunae left by the editor and to correct one or two erroneous‏ 
readings. Line 17: omit the mgn of lacunae, sinoe the letters which stand there were cancelled‏ 
by the soribe (he obviously repeated the letters Lill, from the preoeding word). For pat read‏ 


‘in‏ ولا يسلك سم الا كل طريق محمد فما (dotted in original). Ll. 20-1: read 7 yl, SO‏ ينقض 
treating them ane should take a road to follow the track of which is approved’. The entry‏ 
under l. 27 (smtathala’l-mamifk . . . ) is not to be translated in the imperative, but as a statement :‏ 
The servant has obeyed the command ...’; it is followed by the words in the same hand-‏ * 
writing: Belabin al-Dimytif . . . [one undealphered word].‏ 

48 ممع‎ H. Busse, Uniereuchwagen sum wlamtschen Kaonsleivesen an Hand turkmenischer und 
safawidischer Urkunden, Cairo, 1959, nos. 1 and 2, and pp. 60 if. 
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between decrees written on the back of the petition and those penned on a 
scroll is also observed in the Mamlfik period. 

After the decree had been written out it was presented to the ruler for 
signature, which consisted of the motto al-hamdu Wake wa-bihi tawfigi. I have 
dealt at length with the Ayyabid signature in the context of a history of the 
Islamic signature in general,“ so that here it will be sufficient to recapitulate 
briefly the mam points. The Ayyibids either signed with the tughra, consistmg 
of the name of the sultan arranged in a cipher, or with the motto which was 
the same for the whole dynasty: al-hamdu ها‎ Hake wa-bis tawfigs ; we do not 
know what determmed the use of one or the other method. Of the Ayyfibid 
fughra we do not possess actual specimens, but, as regards the motto, the 
evidence of the literary sources is confirmed by the Smai documenta of the 
Ayyubid period, which are signed by the motto. The two formal Ayyabid 
decrees from Sinai contain the signatures of al-‘Adil, Atiya, no. 11, dated 592/ 
1195, and al-Afdal, Atiya, no. 12, dated 595/1199. Our decree, and the next 
one published here, contain the signature of al-Kamil. 


III. PETITION ADDRESSED BY SIMEON, BISHOP OP Mount SINAI, AND HIS 
MONKS, TO AL-KAMIL 

This is a complicated document, since, though it was submitted in 609/ 
1212-18, it refers to earlier petitions and decrees; moreover, it has been torn 
in two and the two fragments, preserved under different numbers, have to be 
put together in order to recover it in its entirety. For this reason I thought 
it convenient to relate first the ‘ prehistory ' of the petition 80 as to make the 
discussion of it easier to follow. 

In 598/1201-2 the monks submitted a petition to al-‘Adil in which they 
reported that the ‘noble knowledge’ of the sultan was well aware of their 
condition, namely that their livelihood entirely depended upon the mercy of 
God, the pity of the sultan, and the alms of charitable people ; out of it they 
also had to provide for the needs of the pilgrims (to Mecca) © and of other 
visitors. Among their other property they had a vineyard and palms bequeathed 
upon them by two Christians. A chieftain of the ‘A’idh Bedouins tried to force 


49 [n my forthooming book Fatimid deoress, section 9 of the diplomatic commentary. For 
the oorroboratio, i.e. the reference to the mgnature in the body of the deoree (ll. 9-10: ° after 
PE TTE AA ere DEM Id NUT PUES 
decrees from Sinai’ (above, p. 5, n. 11). 

$0: Tn Sin عدم‎ thie favour of che euthioe daw tha لغ‎ after Ep El (o s bene dc eoa 
of their presence for the Muslim pilgrims. They presumably entertained in al-Tür pilgrims who 
traveled to the Hijaz by sea. Some Muslims would also pay a visit to the holy mountain. 
Some references in the hadiiA seem to show that Sinai was the object of pilgrimages in the carly 
Islamic period (see H. Lammens, ° Les sanctuaires préusiamites dans l'Arabie occidentale ', 
M langes ds l’Unsverstid Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, x1, 2, 1926, 100). Aooording to B. Moritz, in 
Mu us m E C عر‎ 
7 overland through the northern part of the peninsula; wee his Der Stnatkuli in 
heidniachor Zeit (Abhandlungen der K. Gesellschaft dor Wissenschaften xu Gottingen, Phil.-his. 
KL, NF, xvi, 3), 1916, 61. A systematic study would perhaps yield more precise information. 
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the monks to share with him the income of this property ; their request was 
for the issue of an order to free them from this demand. This was granted by - 
a decree of al-‘Adil dated from his camp outaide Hims on 23 Sha‘ban 598/ 
18 May 1202," which was duly furnished with the ruler's signature by his 
motto ('aláma) and was registered in the Office of Supervision (diwan al-nazar) 
and the diwāns of Syria. Next year, however, the monks again presented 
themselves and complained of the ‘lack of the document’, whatever this 
means ; 55 this petition was endorsed by the order to deal with them according 
to the established custom. Ten years later, in the beginning of Ramadan 609/ 
end of January 1213 they again submitted a petition, this time to al-Kamuil, 
al-‘Adil’s son and lieutenant in Egypt, mentioning agam that the original 
document was ‘lacking’ and asking for confirmation of its contents from the 
records preserved in the diwan. This is the petition which is still extant in 
the Sinai archives. 

The sultan wrote his decision on the back of the petition, ordermg that 
a search be made in the diwan for a record of the case. Under this order a 
secretary wrote a long report, م8‎ long that the origmal length of the sheet 
proved insufficient. This was remedied by gluing to it additional sheets, 80 
that the document assumed the form of a scroll Underneath the clerk’s report 
there was entered the final decree of al-Kamil, furnished with his signature 
and with the usual marks of registration. In the Sinai archives, however, the 
first sheet of the scroll got detached from the rest, and the two parts were 
ultimately registered under separate numbers. The first sheet, contammg the 
greater part of the petition, and on the back the sultan’s decision and the 
beginning of the clerk’s report, forms no. 18 in Átiys's handlist (dimensions : 
37 x 13 cm.); the photographs of the recto and the verso are our plates Iv 
(a) and (b) respectively. The rest of the document forms no. 15, in Atiya’s 
handlist, and was microfilmed in four parts. Part 1 (plate v (a) ) contains a 
Btrip from the end of the recto of the petition of Simeon, below which is the 
first sheet, which was attached to the petition in order to provide space for 
the long text on ita back: naturally rt is blank on ita recto. Parts 2-4 (plates 
v (b)-v1ı (b) ) represent the verso of the added sheets and contain the continua- 
tion of the clerk's report and al-Kamil's decree. Their other sides are presum- 
ably blank, on &ocount of which no microfilms were taken of them. The 
dimensions are given as 125 x 13 om. 


51 A].'Ádil's rivals, al-Afdal and al-Z&hir, evacuated Damascus at the beginning of Muharram 
588, upon which the city was occupied. by al-‘Adil, who later went to Hamat and there made 
peace with his rrvals and retarned to Damascus, See Ibn Wasil, Mufarrt; ai-kurüb, mi, 129 ff., 
182 ff.; Ibn Taghribird!, aj- Nwyüm al-pihira, vi, 180. The exact dates of these movements are 
“not known, but it was certamly either on his way to, or on his return from, Ham&t that al-‘Adil 
issued the deoree in question while making a halt at Himes. 

s It is unlikely that they had lost the document, since ten years later they again complained 
of the ‘laok ' of the document, and it would be too much to assume that they repeatedly lost 
important documents. Obviously what happened was that owing to one reason or another the 
document had not been handed over to the monastery for keeping, as it ought to have been, 
so that the monastery had no legal proof of the ruler's decimon. 
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المملوك 
سمعان أسقف طور سينا 
وإخوته Olas‏ 
e» c toten‏ 
5 المملوك يقبّل الأرض pall‏ العالى المولوى السلطانى 
الملكى الكاملى الناصرى” تلد الله ملكه وجعل الأرض dt‏ 
WA ee‏ 
me‏ الرهبان المقيمين عنده بطور سينا 
ما هم ما يعيشون به الا رحمة الله ahy‏ السلطان وصدقات 
Je 0‏ مع ان عليهم طارق من الحجاج والمترد دين 
وق جلة ما بيدهم Ds‏ أيلة على الساحل وفاران 
كرم فيه سور وخمسون E‏ منتقل الهم من رجل نصرانى 
يسما مالك fH ally‏ من جملة المنتقل الييم من 
رجل يسما ابو عريه وكان لما قصد هجل 
er ae 5‏ ورم ee)‏ عن عاد per eee‏ 
فى النخل المذ كور bel‏ قضيتهم بالمقام العالى vs‏ 
أعلاه alll‏ فى سنة تمان وتسعين ers‏ فوقع لهم توقيع | er‏ 
مومه m‏ 
olg‏ عند کاتب العرب RE‏ انه كان ف اللحدمة 
0 . . . وسؤاله حروج التوقيع Sap‏ بان يذ كر ما يدل ] 
عليه الديوان وللآراء العالية فضلها ان شاء الله تعالى 
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Translation 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

The slave, Simeon [Sam'àn], the bishop of Mount Smai, and his brethren, the 
monks. 

The slave kisses the earth in the exalted presence of the Lord, the Sultan 
al-Malik al-Kámil Nasir al-Din (may God pro rolong his reign) and Rs as 
follows:? the noble knowledge encompasses "4 the faot that he he and his 


& The text of the petition addremed to al-Kamil follows alosely the one which hed been 
addreesed to al-‘Adil and which 1s reproduced in the clerk's report an the beck of the petition ; 
the monks only wanted to obtain a confirmation of al-‘Adil’s decision, 

The phrase ‘the noble knowledge encompasses’ (with the word for ‘knowledge’ in the 
&ngular or the plural) belongs to the courtly language of the period; of. for example wa-gad 
addiat’l‘uldenn’l-sharifa in a letter from al-Afdal to the calrph quoted by Ibn Wapi, Mufarry 
al-bur&b, 11, 5; ae yuda ‘tlmuhe’l-sharif and t-mwAiia’l-‘uldenu'l-shorifa, in a]l-N&bulusi's Luma‘, 
ed. Cahen (as above, p. 9, n. 24), 8, 7, and 89. 1 
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who dwell with him in Mount Sinai have nothing to live on except the mercy of 
God, the pity of the Sultan, and the alms of charitable people; though they are 
visited by pilgrims [to Mecca] and travellers. Included in the property which the 
have in the wilderness of Ayla on the coast and Füràn there is & vineyard wi 
a wall and fifty palms which came into their possession from a Christian called 
Malik, and palms belonging to the property which came into their possession from 
a man called Abu ‘Urayya. When Hay! intended to harm them and aimed at 
changing their customary rights and intended to share with them the afore- 
mentioned palms, and they reported their case to the exalted presence of al-‘Adil, 
may God exalt it, in the year 598, a document was issued to them to the effect 
... to them... the diwan with the secre of the Arabs, since he was on 
duty ...; and his petition is that the exalted decision be issued to set out the 
evidence contained in the diwan. And excellence belongs to the exalted opinion, 

A few points in this petition need explanation. The bishop Simeon is quite 
well known from other sources. He is the addreasee of Honorius III's bull, 
dated 1217, which contains the list of the monastery’s possessions and to which 
we have referred above.®* According to Neotarius 5" he waa bishop in the year 
6711 of the Greek era of the creation, i.e. A.D. 1203, and made a journey to 
Crete in order to promote the interests of the monastery there and succeeded 
in founding a branch in the island. Since from 1204 Crete belonged to Venice, 
he visited that city and obtained from its authorities the confirmation of the 
monastery’s rights. He is said to have later resigned his office; in 1258, 
however, the bishop was called Simeon, and some hold that the reference 8 
to the same man, who officiated for the second time. All this mformation was 
taken over from Nectarius into the Greek handbook on Sinai published in 
1710 ** and also figures in the modern liste of the bishops of Smai by 
L. Cheikho * and H. L. 0 

The monks’ grievance concerned properties situated ‘in the wilderness of 
Ayla on the coast and Faran’. Al-sdhi ‘ the coast’ is obviously identical with 
what in the Sinai documents of the Mamlfik period is called sak ail-T'ür * the 
coast of al-Tür', Le. the harbour town of al-Tür and the district round it.” 


‘+ Tho line where the paper has been cut is, unfortunately, not entirely legible. I am a little 
unoertain about the term HHT al-‘Arad: is this the secretary responsible for * Bedouin affairs '— 
a somewhat unexpected office ! Have we to supply the lacuna to the effect that the dearee 
مدوم[‎ by al-‘Adil was not handed over to the petitioners but remained in the hands of the 
secretary of the Arabs ? 

9 p. 11, n. 80. 

V Barron) ris lapoxocuucfs foroplas, Venice, 1806, 211 == 102-8. For this book of. my 
article ' A Fátimid decree of the year 524/1180 °, BSS0AS, xxu, 3, 1960, 440 ff. 

55 See my artacle quoted in the preceding note, 448. 

5 Tos archevé&ques du Sina’, Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, Universi Saint-Joseph, 
Beyrowih, 11, 1907, 417-18. 

s: Le monasière ds Sasate-Catherima du Mont Smas, 83 (Neotarius's passage is not quite 
accurately epitomized). K. Amantos in his Zuvroyuos laropía ths l«püg udrys rot Zod, Salonika, 
1058, 83, refers, for soms information about Simeon, to his own Zwaitisd urgueia dedxdora, 
Athens, 1928, and to Dmitrievaki’s Tumed, IR, 894, neither of which is available to me. 

See R. Weill, La presqu'fle du Smat, 03 fL, and the article ° al-Tur ' in the Bnopelopasdia 
of Islam. 
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Ál-Tür is the suocessor of the ancient town of Raithou which was a monastic 
centre, though the ruins of the old dwellings of the monks are not m the 
modern town itself, but some miles to the north of it. In the fertile area of 
al-Tir the monks of Sinai had large properties in the Middle Ages, and con- 
tinue to have in recent times. Faran is the oasis to the north-west of the 
monastery in the Wadi Firàn, as the name is now usually pronounced, with 
ancient ruins: Pharan was the seat of the bishops of the peninsula in antiquity. 
In this oasis, too, the monks had and still have properties. The expression 
“the wilderness of Ayla’ obviously stands here for the Sinai peninsula ; this 
designation, derived from the port of Ayla, the biblical Elath, is not, I think, 
customary, though one sometimes finds Mount Sinai described in Arabic books 
as being ‘near Ayla’. : 

The trouble was caused by a member, obviously a chieftain, of the Bedouin 
tribe al-‘A’idh. The ‘A’idh, or 'Á'id,9 were Bedouins descended from the great 
tribe of Judhàm and living m the Eastern Province of Egypt and the Sinai 
peninsula. Our document is, as far as I know, the earliest reference to them. 
In the Mamlük period they played an important role, being in charge of the 
pilgrim road from Cairo to the gulf of ‘Aqaba, and being responsible also for 
ensuring communications between Egypt and the town of al-Karak m Trans- 
jordan. Qala’fin in the memorandum addreased to his son, whom he had left 
as his lieutenant in Egypt during his absence in Syria, stresses that the governor 
in charge of the Eastern Province and of the Bedoums must make sure that 
the posts and wells in the desert are kept in good repair and that the ‘ chiefs 
of the ‘A’idh and others are instructed to keep their watch so that the pigeons 
[of the government pigeon-post] do not escape their attention '.9* Their role 
in the Mamlük period is also attested by authors such as Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
"Umari,** a]-Qalqashandi,** and &l-Maqrizi.*? They and some of their chieftains 


** ممع‎ Wall, 194 F. ; B. Moritz, Beiirdge sur Geschichte des Svnaikioeters im Mitielaler nach 
arabischen Quellen (Abhandlungen der K. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Phil -bist. 
KL, Jahrg. 1918, Nr. 4), 1918, 56-7; and for recent times Rabino, 8, who mentions a garden 
end hermitage belonging to the monastery. Farin also figures ın the lst of the monastery's 
properties contained in the pepal bulls discussed above, p. 11, n. 30. 

¢ Al-Magrizi (see below, n. 67) prescribes the spelling with da, and in fact the name 
is no doubt derived from the proper name ‘A’idh which according to B. Moritz, Der Sinaikuli 
(as above, p. 19, n. 50), 21, us stall one of the most common names among the Bedouins of Egypt 
and the Hij&s. The form 'Á'id ıs common not only m literary sourves, but is also the spelling 
of the documenta. For the sake of simplicity I write consistently ‘A’idh whatever the spellmg of 
the particular authority. 

** Ed. A. Moberg, in Q. Weil (ed.), Festschrift Edward Sachau, Berlin, 1015, 411, cf. p. 417, 
n. 8, where the slightly misleedmg statement that the name denotes a ‘district’ ought to be 
emended. 

së ALTa'rif bi’l-swstalah al-sharif, 76, 78 (mentionmg the ‘ 'Á'idh of the Hijaz ’). 

té Subd al-a‘shd, 1, 133. 

¢" Al-Baytn wa’li'rib ‘awed Hard Misr min al A'rüb, ed. F. Wustenfeld (Al-Macrisi’s 
Abhandlung uber dis in Aogypten cingewondorten arabiachen Sidmme), 14, 43 (prescribes the 
spelling with dk). [See also al-Qalqashand!, Qala’sd al-jumin fi'l-ta'rif bi-qaba' sl ‘Arab al-ramin, 
ed. L al-Iby&ri, Cairo, 1963, 64-5, who quotes al-Hamd&nI, Ibn Khaldün, and Ibn Fad] Ali&h's 
Masihi al-abpér.] 
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are occasionally mentioned in Mamlük chronioles. They continue to appear, 
however, in their old role as guides of the pilgrim caravans also after the 
Mamlük period, in the sixteenth century.” After this they vacated the Sinai 
peninsula, withdrawing to Egypt (and Palestine), and their role as guides was 
taken over by other tribes.” 

The ‘A’idh are mentioned in the Sinai documents of the Mamlük period 
among the Bedouins who caused trouble to the monks. In no. xii (dated 
1748/1841) of the documents edited by H. Ernst ™ we read: ‘ This year they 
[the monks] loaded their provisions and the food for the pilgrims who come 
from the noble Hijaz; the al-‘A’idh Bedouins, however, intercepted them and 
prevented them from reaching their monastery and took away from them 
twenty $rdabbs of com. Now the decree [previously promulgated] had not been 
issued except in order to prevent loads from proceedmg to Syria, but not m 
order to take away corm from ther owners. It is therefore decreed that an 
order be given to return the corn which has been taken away from the above- 
mentioned’. No. xxix (dated 870/1466) has among ita addressees ' the amir 
of the ‘A’idh Bedouins in al-Raqqa ' and contains a prohibition against doing 
harm to the monks. No. xxxviii (dated 875/1471) refers to Bedouins living 
near the monastery called Awlad ‘Ali, who are subject to authority of the amir 
of the ‘A’idh in al-Raqqa ; this chief has the right to appomt a guardian for 
the monastery. Al-Raaga is mentioned by al-Magrisi (al-K hsjaj, 1, 188, = ed. 
Wiet, rv, 228) as the place where a tradition localized the scene described in 
the Qur'ün: ' We made the Children of Israel pass through the sea, and they 
came upon a people who worshipped idols ' (vu, 187). According to & commonly 
accepted notion these idols were Images of cows (which gave the idea for the 
adoration of the golden calf), and we may assume that some ancient remains 
(the Egyptian ruins round Sarabit al-Khadim (؟‎ gave rise to the localization. 
Unfortunately al-Magrisi is too vague to allow a definite identification, but he 
says that remnants of the old place can still be seen and that it is frequented 
by Bedouins ; the latter statement is now confirmed by our documents.” The 
Awlad ‘Ali are perhaps a subdivision of the ‘A’idh tribe.” In no. Ixiii (dated 


** Al Maqrist, al-Sulük, 1, 816, 848, 867, 802; Ibn Iyäs, index (p. 82). 

¢ J. Jomier, Le makhmal, Cairo, 1953, 118—190. 

70 M. von Oppenheim, Dis Bedwenen, 11, 138, 138. 

11 Dis mamiukischen Sullansurkwaden des Sinat-Klosters. Note B appended to the translation 
of no. xii contains & valuable oolleotion of references to the ‘A’idh on which I have drawn in 
these pages. His translation of the passage quoted here seems to me, however, to give no sense. 
I assume that a previous decree prohibited the export of corn to Byri& ; the Bedouins used this 
as a pretext to rob the caravan. (The document has, I think, فقا‎ ' loads’, not alaf.) 

"1 In his Betirage of 1918 (p. 87) Moritz refers m connexion with the expression ‘al-‘A’idh 
in al-Raqqs’ to al-Maqrizi, and thus seems to abandon tacitly his suggestion in Der Sinaikul 
of 1916 (p. 11) to read al-Ráys = Raithou, al-Tür. 

73 Ernst in his note to no. xxxvii refers to studies on the Awlkd ‘AlN, which are, however, 
irrelevant, since they deal with entirely different tribes, though of the same name. Moritz, 
Betirage, 57, states on the basis of a passage in a MB of the monastery (not quoted in detail) 
that the Sawiliha, a well-known small tribe of the peninsula in modern times (mentioned, 
incidentally, & few lines below) are descended from the AwlAd ‘AH. If the Awl&d ‘Ali are indeed 
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911/1506) the amir of the ‘A’idh is ordered to send to Cairo some Bedouins 
who had plundered the monastery. The chief of the ‘A’idh plays a part in the 
affairs of the monks as late as the seventeenth century: a treaty between the 
monastery and the Sawaliha, Awlad Said, and al-"Ulayqat Bedouins was 
negotiated in 1648 in the residence of the shaykh Mangtir b. Siyam al-‘A’idhi 
in al-Barqfiqa (modern al-‘Abbastyya) in the Eastern Province of Egypt.’ . 

The ‘A’idh remained an important element in the population of the Eastern 
Provinoe till recent times, though in the reign of Mubammad 'Ali they were 
settled on the land. ‘AH Mubarak, m his description of Egypt, gives an 
Interesting account of the tribe and of some families descended from 1t.7* In 
the later Mamlttk, or early Ottoman, period, part of the tribe moved to 
Palestine, where they are mentioned in connexion with events at the time of 
the Druze amir Fakhr al-Din at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Later the tribe was dispersed and various parts of it joined different tribes.“ 

We end this passage about the ‘A’idh tribe—and with it our comments 
on the petition—by pomtmg out that m the first half of the fourteenth century, 
when Ibn Fad] Allah al-‘Umari wrote his handbook for secretaries which we 
have guoted,”” the shaykh of the ‘A’idh was called Najm b. Hajl—from which 
we may infer that the name of Hajl was hereditary in the family of the chieftams 
of the tribe. We can now pass to the proceedings which resulted from the 
monks' petition. 

On the verso (plate v (b)) we find first of all the words: Jw ليذكر ما‎ 
عليه الديوان فى ذلك ان شاء الله‎ “Let the evidence contained in the dion about this 
matter be set out, if God wills’. From the followmg text it becomes clear that 
this is the decision of the ruler, al-Malik al-Kamil, presumably m his own hand. 
A search was then made in the files of the dwsdn and the resulta are then set 
out at length by a clerk under the sultan's decision (tawgi): the bishop’s 
statement was confirmed, since al-‘Adil’s decree was indeed traced in the 
diwān ; ita text was mserted on the back of the petition, under the ruler's 
minute. The final decision of the sultan, in the light of the full evidence, was 
demanded by the clerk. This was given, to the effect that al-‘Adil’s decree 
should be repeated ; this decision was transmitted to the chancery ‘ through 


a clan of the ‘A’idh, the problem of the descent of the Saw&liha—for which see M. von Oppen- 
heim, Die Beduinen, 11, 156—would be solved. Incidentally, the Sadriyyfim mentioned in nos. x 
(nl. 19 read: yo'tamidiina adhtyyaiahum), xvi, and xvii, are inhabitants of, or Bedouins living 
near, Sadr, an Ayytibid fortress the rums of which are called Qal'at Gind!, for which see 
J. Barthou, ‘ Description d'une fortresse de Saladm découverte au Sinal’, Syna, I, 1922, 
44-57, and G. Wiet, ° Lea inscriptions de Is Qal'ah Guindi’, ibid, 68-65, 145-523. This is 
confirmed by the unpublished decree, Atiya, no. 20, in which officials of Hadr are included among 
the addroesece. 

14 Na‘‘tim Shuqayr, Ta'rikh Sind, 515-16. 

15 Al Khbiiat al-jadida, xxv, 3-5. A. M. ‘Ammar’s book The people of Shargsyya, Cairo, 1044, 
29, 88, 84, 38, 48, quoted by Ernst in his note on the ‘A’idh, adds nothing of substance. 

78 Bee M. von Oppenheim, Die Bedsinen, 11, 82-3, 88, also 62, 219. 

17 Above, p. 23, n. 65. 
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the message’ of an amir,”? and a decree was written, on the same soroll, and 
submitted for signature, which was effected in the usual fashion, by the sultan 
adding his motto.” This decree was then, acoording to the centuries-old pro- 
cedure, circulated among various government offices for registration, which left 
ita usual trace m the form of registration marks entered by the clerks of the 
offices concerned. 99 

I now give the text of the verso, both the report by the clerk about the 
search m the archives, and the sultan’s decree. 


[The sultan’s decision (tatwgs‘) :[‏ 
ليذكر ما يدل عليه الديوان 
فق ذلك ان شاء الله 


امتثل المرسوم فى التوقيع العالى زاده الله شرفا 
BE,‏ في تضمنته هذه الرقعة [in A]‏ بسمعان أسقق 
5 طور سينا وإخوته الرهبان ودل الديوان على 
انه كان وقع للمذكور وإخوته الرهبان بظاهر حمص بتوقيع 
Jie‏ سلطانى ملكى عادلى شرفه — وعشرين شعبان 
سنة تمان وتسعين وسمسائه على ظهر رقعة منهم أ نہوا فيها ان العلوم 
الشريفة محيطة بحاللهم وكون ما لهم ما يعيشون به الا 
ie, 0‏ الله سبحانه ورأفة السلطان وصدقات pea‏ 
أن ete‏ طارق من الحجاج والمترددين وى حلة ما 
بيدهم ببريه أيلة على الساحل وفاران كرم فيه سور مسون dE‏ 
منتقل اليهم من رجل نصرانى يسمى مالك LF els‏ 
PAER eer ao‏ 
5 [. . .] الى العايدى er rae‏ ورام rel‏ عن عادتهم 
المستمرة وطلب منهم مشاطرتهم فى عرة 
النخل المذكور والسؤال فى خروج الأمر العالى أنفذه الله 
الى كافة المقطعين والنواب والمترد دين erbe‏ ف النخل 
l‏ كور لويم من النخل وغيره ere] s‏ من 
0 طلب المشاطرة ما ثبت بأعلاه العلامة العالية الملكية 


[The olerk's report :] 


Te All the necessary information about the ° message ' has been given in the commentary on 
the preceding document, pp. 15 ff. 

The Ayytibid method of signing with the dynastic motto has also been dealt with above, 
p. 19. 

.. ee WA E O E مم‎ 
goo my Fatimid deorees, diplomatio commentary, seotion 10. 
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العادلية ub‏ الله سلطانها ومثالها 
الحمد لله وبه توفيق 
رسم أعلا الله المراسىم الشريفة المولويّة السلطانية 
"s. Qu QU CL MMOL S‏ 
الملكية العادلية زاذ الله ى clesie‏ وضاعف مواد 
نفاذها cles‏ بان يعتمد كافة الولاة col gll‏ 
والشحن والمقطعين أدام الله تأبيدهم وتسديدهم 
إجرى رافعها وإخوته الرهبان فى النخل المعين باطنها على 
عادتهم المستمرة» وقاعدتهم المستقرة» وكف من يتطرق 
ed‏ بإضرار » وتقرير أمورهم فى الرعاية والحماية على 
ال c bel pos‏ وإعفايهم من طلب المشاطرة وإحداث 
رسم لم E‏ به عادة او AlS‏ شطط او مغرم 
ومعاملهم با ينی مشاربهم من الشوايب» er Ulo‏ 
من الاحترام أقصى المطالب» ونسخ أسباب peo dial‏ 
ومنع من يروم العدوى Jadi mY‏ هذا وليعمل به ان شاء الله تعالى 
وشمله الإثبات فى ديوان النظر والدواوين المعمورة بالشام 
ولا حضروا وشكوا فى جمادى الآخرة سنة تسع وتسعين Jury‏ 
بالمقام العالى الملكى العادلى شرفه الله عدم التوقيع المقدّم ذكره 
وقع على ظهر رقعتهم محملهم على ما جرت العادة به 
فاما ما تضمنه باطنها من شرح ما تقدّم ذكره وذ كرهم 
عدم التوقيع الذى كان وقح به هم وسؤاهم d‏ 
SS‏ ما يدل عليه الديوان فقد شرح الحال فى ذلك 
ما (ox‏ عن إعادته 
والأمر bd‏ سثل فيه 
معنوق عا نحسن الأوامر العالية 
وتوقع به 
[The decree :[‏ 
الحمد لله وبةه توفيق 
رمم بالأمر العالى المولوئ السلطانى الملكى 
الكاملى الناصرى أعلاه alll‏ برسالة الأمير 
“MI‏ الجاهد اقبال IST‏ الله ان يجرى الأمر فى ذلك 
على ما شېد به الديوان المعمور من غير عدول عن حكه 
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ولا خروج عن رسمه بعد العلامة الشريفة فيه وثبوته بحيث ” 
وللأوامر العالية المولويّة السلطانية أعلاها alll‏ فضلها نى ذلك 
ان شاء الله تعالى كتب ف العشر الاول من شهر رمضان المعظم سنه تسع وستمائة 
الحمد لله وحده وصلواته على سيدنا محمد وآله وسلم تسليم| 
55 حسبنا الله ونعم الوكيل 
cos"‏ مثله ان شاء الله تعالى وكتب SY‏ عشرة 
Coe‏ دن قر gil Oba‏ عن s pad‏ 3 * 
[Registration marks, between lmes 47 and 48, and 48 and 49 :[‏ 
ليثبت [ليتزل for‏ ديوان النظر على الدواوين المعمورة ان شاء الله تعالى [I]‏ 
ليثبت ق ديوان الإقطاعات ]2[ 
العادلى Sel Jan Ji‏ 
واستيفاء ان شاء الله تعالى 
[between Imes 49 and 50 :]‏ 


[1-2 a-d] 

اثبت والحمد لله [a]‏ 

أثبت والحمد لله الواحد الحق” ]^[ 

أثبت والحمد لله على نعمه [o]‏ 

أثبت والحمد لله وبه اثق ]4[ 
[between linea 48 and 49 :]‏ 

[3] cole Ua Vly الحيوش المنصوة‎ Oly ليثبت‎ 


الملكى الكاملى السعيد أصلا واستيفاء ان شاء الله ثعالى . 
[between Imes 49 and 50 :]‏ 
اثبت والحمد لله حمد الشا [3a] cps‏ 


The sultan’s decision reads, as we have already sean: ' Let the evidence 
contained in the dtwén about this matter be set out, if God wills’. This is 
followed by the lengthy report of the clerk, which includes the full text of 
al-‘Adil’s decree, not omitting its signature. 


Translation 


The order contained in the exalted decree (may God increase ite nobility and 
validity) has been obeyed—the order concerning the contents of this petition 
supersoribed 3* ‘ Simeon the bishop of Mount Sinai, and his brethren, the monks '. 


51 In 1. 27 اجرى‎ is a curious spelling for ,1,- |. At the end of 1. 51 the sentence is incomplete ; 
the missing words are added at the end of the dooument, I. 56. 

a The lacuna could be filled as magdaryawea with the help of similar passages in Fatimid decrees 
where the supersoription of the petition is referred to in similar terms; mee Fatimid deorees, 
drplomatio commentary, section 2, concerning the petition. 
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The dtswin indicated that an exalted decree had been written for the afore- 
mentioned [bishop] and his brethren, the monks, outaide ITims, in the name of the 
Sultan al-Malik al ‘Adil (may God ennoble it), on 23 Sha'bàn of the year 598, on 
the back of a petition in which they reported as follows: ' The noble knowledge 
s well aware of their condition, and that they have nothing to live on except the 
of God (praised be He), the pity of the Sultan, and the alms of charitable 
; though they are visited by pilgrims [to Mecca] and travellers. Included 
a property which they have in the wildernesa of Ayla on the coast and Fárán 
duse cepa wi wall and fifty palms which came into their possession 
from a Christian called Malik and three palm-plantations which came into their 
possession from a man called Abi ‘Ura . ... al تلاق‎ ® intended to harm 
them and aimed at changing their Î d oustomary rights and sought to 
share with them the aforementioned palms. The petition is that the exalted order 
(may God give it validity) be issued to all holders of fiefs, lieutenants, and 
travellers, to accord them in regard to the aforementioned palms the same treat- 
ment as in regard to their other palms and possessions, and that they be relieved 
from demands of ing it’. is was a decree] which was headed by the exalted 
motto ('aláma) of al-Malik al-“Adil (may God prolong its might) ; ita copy being : ** 
Praise be to God, who is the cause of my success. 

It has been decreed—may God exalt the noble decrees of the Lord, the Sultan 
al-Malik al-‘Adil (may God inorease their excellence, and double the strength of their 
validity and being respected)—that all governors and lieutenants, headmen and 
holders of fiefs (may God prolong their assistance and support) deal with the 
petitioner and hia brethren, fh monks, in regard to the palms specified on the recto 
[of this document), acoording to their constant custom and well-established rule, 
and that they restrain all those approaching them with, the intention of harming 
them, and follow in protecting and guarding them the straight and preferable 
ve that they relieve them from demands of sharing [in their crops] and intro- 

uoing new dues against custom, or imposing upon them unjust demands or 
exactions; that they treat them in such a manner that their way of life is not 
troubled and acoord them the utmost of regard, keep away from them all sort of 
oppreasion and refrain those who wish aggressively to harm them. Let cognizance 
be taken of this and be acted on accordingly, if God (may He be exalted) wills. 

This was registered in the Office of Su ion and the offices in Syria (may 
they flourish).9* When in the year 599 they came into the exalted presence of 
al-Malik al-'Adil (may God ennoble it) and complained of the lack of the afore- 
mentioned document, their petition was endo with the decision to treat them 


The end of the preceding word, damaged by the loss of a piece from the paper, is definitely 
... OA, so that we cannot supply Hejl; perhaps Hafl’s father was also named: [Hajl b.... JEN, 
though this is not the case in the petition of 600. 

u Al-mugta' ‘holder of a fief (1qia‘)’. ° The holders of flefs on the coast and F&rkn ’, or ‘af 
the coast’ alone, appear among the addressees af decrees no. 1 (In Ernst’s edition), L 68; no. ii, 
Il. 59-60; no. v, L 40; no. x, L 10 (vooalized wadi y) and IL 41-2; no. xvi, IL 19 and 27; 
no. xir, ll. 10-11 ; no. xxi, IL 78-4 (vooalixzed omg; the word bii between al-sldd and Faran 
can hardly be correct—it is probably an error and has to be deleted from the text); no. xxii, 
I. 70: wao-sdAGC Tar wamuaga thi (vooalixzed : somagt'th) wa-Farde (this must mean: ‘ [the 
officials] of the coast of al-Ttir, and its flef-holderz, and the fief-holders of Fürkn ') ; and no. xxiv, 
1. 121 (the formula as in the preceding document). Ernst consistently reads magfa‘ay al-atAil 
and translates ‘ the two sections of al-Sihil and F&rkn '. 

s The syntax of the compHoated sentence is somewhat uncertain. I assume that wd in 
L 20 refers to bt-tawgi* eto. in 11. 5 Hf. 

** The Office of Supervision (dived al-nagar) was tho chief organ of Ayyübid administration ; 
oe ee ari d 
"مسر‎ (an above, p. 9, n. 24), p. 80, note. For the formula ‘ Let oognixanoe be taken . 

in L 35, see Fäjimid deorses, diplomatic commentary, section 7. 
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according to custom. What regards the exposé contained in the recto, as it has 
been mentioned, and what they say about the lack of the document granted to - 
them, and their petition to set out the evidence contained in the diwan—there is 
no need to repeat all this, since It has already been explained. The decision about 
their petition belongs to the kindness of the exalted order and its decree. 


This report of the clerk is immediately followed by al-Kamil’s decree, 
headed. by his “alama : 


Praise be to God, Who is the cause of my success. 

It has been decreed on the exalted orders of the Lord, the Sultan al-Malik 
al-Kamil Nasir al-Din (may God exalt it) through the message of the most excellent 
amir, who fights God's wars, Iqbal (may God support him), that this matter be 
treated in accordance with the evidence contained by the divan (may it flourish) 
without deviating from its ruling or abandoning ita prescription, after the noble 
“alama is appended thereto and after ita registration where... .58 The merit in 
this belongs to the exalted order of the Lord the Sultan, if God wills. Written in 
the first decade of the month of the honoured Ramadan in the year six hundred 
and nine. Praise be to God alone, and may He bless our lord Muhammad and his 
family, and may He give them peace. God is sufficient for us; how excellent a 
Keeper is He | 

such matters are registered, if God (may He be exalted) wills. Written on this 
twelfth day of the month Ramadan the honoured, in the year mx hundred and nine. 


After the preceding explanations, the decree calls for no extensive com- 
mentary ; one or two points only remain. Firstly, as we have noted, there 
is a curious mistake near the end of the decree: the continuation of L 50 is 
missing so that the sentence ‘ and after ite registration where’ is interrupted 
in the middle. The missing words are supplied a few days later at the end of 
the document (IL 56-7): ... ‘such matters are registered, if God wills’, and 
a new date added. 

This order to obey the decree ' after its registration where such matters 
are registered ' ® brings us to the discussion of the registration marks. When 
the document was ready, before being delivered to the beneficiaries it was 
circulated among the relevant government offices, in each of which the head 
marked it with an order to register it m his office. Thus the first note reads : 


*' This Iqb&l may be identical with the amir Mujahid al-Din Iqb&l, who quarrelled with 
al-Kimil and about 618/1221-2 esoaped from Egypt in order to seek refuge in Syria; see 
Gottachalk, Al-Malsb ai Kiasi, 118. 

*5 The soribe has forgotten the end of the sentence, which was supplied at the end of the 
document (ll. 56-7): ‘such matters are regustered, if God wills. Written on this twelfth day 
of the month of Ramadin the honoured, in the year six hundred and nine '.- This addition was 
obviously made a few days after the writing of the body of the document, on account of which 
the date was repeated in a revised form (12 RamadÃn instead of ' the first ten days of Ramagkn '). 
For the oorroboratio cf. above, p. 19, n. 49. 

a» This formula is already used in Fatimid decrees. Ibn Bhith (23) also quotes this formula 
of instruction: ‘if he adds that it be registered in the déext*, where such matters are registered ' 
(bi-an yuthbaia A’l-diodni bi-haythe yuthbaka mithiwh). The formula recurs in the Mamlük 
period, of, for instance Sinai document no. i, od. Ernst, 11. 55-6 (where the editor has 
misunderstood its sense). [Of Fatimed deoress, diplomatic commentary, beginning of section 10, 
and ‘Two Ayyfibid decrees’ (as above, p. 5,n. 11), near the end.] 
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“Let it be registered m the Office of Supervision of the Offices (may they 
prosper), if God wills'.9 That these notes emanate from the heads of the 
` offices in question (or of closely related offices) can be learned from some 
passages in Ibn Shith’s book m which he refers to the practice of registration. 
He says on p. 26: ‘the head of the Office of the Army writes on the right 
side of the paper: “ Let it be registered m the Office of Supervision of the 
Armies (may they be victorious), if God wills” ’. Speaking of orders of pay- 
ment made out by the head of the treasury (p. 27): “the head of the Office 
of Supervision writes on its back on the left-hand side: “ Let it be registered 
(h-yunazzal),?! if God wills”, with a làm [Le. in the jusstve]’; speaking of 
some types of document obviously mvolving financial grants, he quotes (p. 28) 
the formula: ' Let it be registered (W-yuthbat) in the Office of Supervision of 
So-and-So,™ if God (may He be exalted) wills’. 

The next registration mark is of the same character. No. 2: ‘ Let it be 
registered in the auspicious Office of Fiefs of al-‘Adil both in the main office 
and in the inspection department, if God wills’. Here it must only be noted 
that many offices had, in addition to the main office (the ‘ root’, ash), a depart- 
ment of inspection (eifa). Between ll. 49-50 there follow four entries which 
I have marked [1-2 a-d], since they are evidently notes confirming that the 
instruction to register, given by the head of the office, has been carried out. 
There are four such notes: they are evidently by subaltern clerks in the four 
offices concerned : the Office of Supervision —main office and inspection depart- 
ment; the Office of Fiefs—main office and inspection department. Hach note 
contains, after the word ‘It has been registered’, a eulogy which was the 
motto of the clerk in question and served as his signature (ama) : [a] ' and 
praise be to God .. . (1) ; [b] ‘ and praise be to God, the truly One’ ; [o] “and 
praise be to God for His bounties’; [d] ‘and praise be to God and in Him 
I trust '.9* 

The last entries are analogous: [9] first the order ' Let it be registered m 
the auspicious Office of the Army (may it be victorious) and the Fiefs, of 
al-Malik al-Kamil—both the main office and the inspection department, if God 
(may He be exalted) wills ’.* Then the confirmation—this time a single one 
[3a]: ‘It has been registered, and praise be to God, praise of those who are 
grateful ’. 


*9 For the diwn al-nagar soe above, p. 29, n. 86. 

*i Naszala is synonymous with athbata ; of. Fütvmid deorees, diplomatic commentary, section 
10, and the article on Mamlük petitions referred to above, p. 1, n. 2. 

*3 The name of the ruler was often added to the names of dhodns as an &djeotive—we shall 
presently encounter the Office of Fiefs of al-‘Adil (diota ai-1qt0'8i al-'adsli). 

83 The inspection departments of various offices are often mentioned in the registration marks 
of the documents published in Fatwmid deorees. 

** Por similar mottoes used by clerks of. Fäjimid decrees, ch. 10, drplomatic commentary, 
section 10. 

*5 Entries [2] and [3] refer to similar offices, [2] to that of al-‘Adil, who was the suxeram of 
the Àyyülud empire, [8] to that of al-Kāmıl, his lieutenant in Egypt. It is not clear how the 
oompetenoe of those offices was divided. 


SOME IRRIGATION SYSTEMS IN HADRAMAWT 
By R. B. BERJEANT 


(PLATES I-IV) 


How deeply questions of irrigation affect the daily life of the peoples of 
southern Arabia was first impreased upon me when the summer floods came 
down to am-Fajarah in Subathi country lying west of Aden, where I happened 
to be stationed at the time. The villagers turned out to argue, with some 
violence, over the distribution of the flood-waters. It was, however, as Shaikh 
Durain,’ a Lahej official with us in the village, pointed out, without weapons 
that the villagers had come to the fray, and though the women stood behind, 
disputmg the issue no lees fiercely than the men, egging them on, so that 
all would doubtlees have come to blows, men and women alike, there would have 
been no stabbings or shootings. Shaikh Duram cynically implied that there was 
more of sound than fury in the rencontre, but of course this is not always so, 
and disputes arising over rights to the use of water can lead to blood-feuds. 
Since those days I have made some investigation into irrigation and its wealth of 
technical vocabulary in various parts of the Aden Protectorate, studymg some 
systems in more or less detail, especially those near Müdiyah village in Dathinah. 

The territory has a very wide variety of irrigation systems, ranging from the 
terraced hill-sidea of Yafi‘ and the Yemen, or other places, to the ganats near 
Ghail Ba Wazir, but my inquire have been mostly concerned with flood 
irrigation in the wadi, and not into the perennial streams (gha), and only a 
little into terraced systems. Even where the systems themselves are nearly 
identical, the technical vocabulary differs from district to district, an important 
consideration when applying the said vocabulary of present-day southern Arabia 
to the interpretation of the < Himyaritic’ Inscmptions relating to irrigation, 
since each individual inscription is most likely to be interpreted correctly 
in accordance with the dialect of the district in which it was set up, given the 
fact that the population has changed little m composition from the earliest 
period of Islam. 

Water-lore figures quite frequently in folk wisdom, especially that relating 
to wells. In Hadramawt one says, Sawin bi- l-mà' wa-la saman Shibam ‘ Rather 
water in Saiwfin than ghee in Shibam’. The allusion is to the sulphurous taste 
of Shibam water so that it is preferable then to live in poverty in Saiwiin than 
in affluence in Shibàm | Of the salty brackish wells of Bör, 'Abbüd of al-Ghuraf 
says," la yisqun-ak al-hàls. The type of well found in a village might give rise 


1 Durain means ‘ fox’, 
* R. B. Serjeant, Prose and poetry from Hadramawt, London, 1951, Ar. text, p. 62, verse 10. > 
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to a nickname for it. Yet again, the author of al-Haydt al-sa‘idah? quotes a 
saymg, "T 
LL Vly coule o] 


ES Vy إن مطرت‎ (o9) 


‘ Tf rt rams (good)! Else we water by well. 
If it rains (good)! If not then we weep '. 


The allusion is to the stna@wah when men, women, and animals draw water to 
irrigate the fields, and the hardness and tragedy of life if rams fail. Snouck 
Hurgronje has already published an excellent study on the Hadrami well * 
and it is not with this aspect of irrigation that we are here concerned, but let 
it be said that water divmers are naturally well known m southern Arabia 
and that a certam class of miracle m the hagiologies is concerned with 
discovering water or predicting the arrival of a sat. 

Irrigation problems constitute an important section of the great fatawa 
collections in the Yemen, be they Zaidi or Shafii, and this from the earliest 
period at which we possess legal works. In the Kab al-Muniakhab of the 
first Zaidi Imam ® there is a section, Bab qismat al-mẸ bama 'l-diyá', on the 
drvision of water among (various) holdmgs/properties. To the Zaidi sources 
cited by Rossi " should also be added al-Bahr al-zakhkhar of Ibn al-Murtada,® 
and of course all the MS Zaidite legal works in the British Museum, the Vatican, 
the Ambrosiana, and other large collections. 

Shafii legal treatises and fatawa collections are especially numerous and 
voluminous in Hadramawt. In the Al al-Kaf Library at Tarim I should cite 
al-Bayan of al-‘Imrani * and al-Nawawi's al-Rawdah 1°; al-‘Imrani is a well- 
known medieval Shafi'i authority from the Lower Yemen: There are also the 


3 Al-Haydi al-sa'idah bi-Hadramawt, Singapore, 1058, 4. This was sent me by Saiyid ‘Alawi 
b. Tahir of Johore and might be his own composition. Itis reviewed in the Aden paper al-Nakdaa. 
The anonymous author is critical of government activities in irmgation and anti-erosion work 
on technical grounds, and makes certain proposals of his own. 

* Jf the bracketed word which the text inoludes as a part of the quotation be omitted, the 
verses are rajas 

s C. Snouck Hurgronje, ' L'interdit sóculer (rifgàA) on H'adhramót ', Revus Africains (Alger), 
xim, 258, 1805, 82-0. 

¢ See ‘Abd al-Khaliq Kazi, A artical edition of the Kitab al Mwntabhab f ’Lfigh—s« oollection 
of the answers of the Zaidi Imam Yahya b. al-Hussin to questions by Abû Ja'far Muh. b. 
Sulaimin al-KEFI, theals submitted for London Ph.D., 1057, 171. 

' E. Rossi, ‘ Note sull’ irrigazione, l'agricolturs o le stagioni nel Yemen’, Orienta Moderno, 
xxx, 8—0, 1953, 349-61. 

* Ahmad... b. al-Murtag&, al-Bakr al-zakhkhär, Cairo, 1049. 

Í * Abu 'l-Khair, Yahya b. Sa'd b. Yahy& al-‘Imrant, al Baye fi 'Lferd*, of. Brockelmann, 
GAL, 1, 891, Suppl, 1, 675. He died in 558/1168 at Dhu 'I-Buf&l. A copy of his Baytn is also 
available in the British Museum. 

10 of. GAL, 1, 396. 
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fatawé collections of Abi Makhramah™ and my MS of Muh. b. Ibrahim b. 
Ju‘man ™ but beside these there are many others. 

In the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century four well-known questions 
on water law seem to have been sent to “ulamd' abroad from the Shafii part 
of the Yemen, though why these should have been well known im legal circles 
I have not as yet discovered. They run as follows : 


. (سؤال) فيا d‏ من المياه المباحة وما لا بملك. 

. (سؤال) LS‏ يتعلق SH‏ الأراضى (gll‏ نسى تشرب دفعة واحدة. 

. (سؤال) فيا يتعلق بحكم الأراضى الى تشرب على التعاقب. 

(سؤال) في يتعلق SA‏ انقسام المآء بين الشركاء فى سواقر متعددة. 


1. Concerning what is possessed of common waters, and what is not 
possessed. 

2. What appertains to the law of lands which are irrigated/drink at one 
time. 

3. What appertains to the law of lands which drink in succession after the 
other. 

4, What appertains to the law of the division of water between partners in 
various sagryah-channels. 


If my surmise be correct these questions were answered first ? by Ibn Hajar 
al-Haithami (ob. 973/1565) in a MS which I found in the Al al-Kaf Library at 
Serwin and which has not yet been reported as existing elsewhere,“ and by 
Abu '-Masan Muhammad Taj al-‘Arifin al-Bakri al-Siddiqi (tenth/sixteenth 
century) in a MS at Batavia 15 of which I have a transcript. 

In the Rasfilid kingdom it was the duty of the official known as mushidd 
of a district to look after the 'smarat al-wadi, i.e. the maintenance of ita irriga- 
tion works, Including barrages (‘ugmaA) of earth and deflectors, details of which 


m a لا‎ 


1 “Abdullih b. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad... b. Ibrahim Makhramah al-Saibän] al-Jüht (1501-2- 
15645) e Hadrami author ; photocopy in BOAS Library, 

18 He died m 1084/1824-5. Of Muh. b. Muh. ... Zab&rah, Mulhag al-Badr alalh', Cairo, 
` A.H. 1348, 9. 

15 A MS work by ‘Ali b. ‘Abdulah al-Samhfid! (ob. 011/1506) entitled al Anwar al-saniyah 
fi ajwibai al-as’ilai al-YamaniyaA (E. Lévi-Provenoal, Les manusorits arabes ds Rabat, Paria, 
1921, p. 249), I had thought might be another in the same series, but through the courtesy of 
Muhammad b. Tawit who sent me a microfilm of the MB I have discovered that ıt does not deal 
with irrigation but with relignous questions, 

14 Numbered High no. 85, and entitled له‎ Afwibat al-hasanaA wajawabii Ibn Hajar ‘an 
al-as’tlat al YamanigaA. 

15 P, B. van Ronkel, Supplement to the catalogues of the Arabic MSS preserved in the Museum 
of the Batavia Society of Arts and Sovences, Batavia, 1018, p. 292. His son Muhammad it probebly 
is whose obituary notice appears in Ibn al-'Aidarus, al-Nür al-sdfir, Baghdad, 1934, 414, under 
the chronicles for the year 008/1585. He himself figures in ^ list of Mecoan ‘slama’ including 
Ibn Hajar and several South Arabians, in UtughkhAnt, An Arabic history of Gujerai, ed. B. D. Rom, 
London, 1910-28, x, 7 
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are given, the upper land ‘drinkmg’ before the lands lying lower down the wads.1* 
One is not to interpret this, of course, as meaning that the mushtdd carried out 
this work himself or with subsidies provided for this purpose by the government, 
but simply that he saw to it that the work was done. The object of the central 
government was to ensure that there should be no diminution in ita revenues 
through the neglect by the proprietors to maintain their bunds. I have heard 
it said that the tribal overlords m Hadramawt m former times were equally 
insistent that maintenance be regularly effected. 

South Arabian historical literature contains many scattered references to 
irrigation which if collected could supply us with valuable data. As an example 
there may be cited al-Nur al-süfir 17 discussing the Ma'rib Dam and the Sad 
ai-' Arm: 


فبنوا بين ال جين سدًا من الصخر والقار dis‏ المآء العظيم c jo‏ السدء وجعلت 
فى السد مشاعب أعلى وأسط وأسفل ليأخذوا من الماء كلا احتاجوا إليه فحرث 
داحل mU‏ 


‘They constructed a dam of rock and pitch between the two mountains, 
and the bulk of the water (1) came down outside the dam. They placed in the dam 
channels, at the top, middle, and bottom, to run off the water whenever they 
required it, and there was ploughmg inside the dam.’ I have not read that 
pitch was used m the construction but lead dowels were certainly employed. 
One of Ettore Rosers last tasks undertaken was to publish his notes on 
irrigation in the Yemen !*; these are excellent observations, but a comparison 
of the technical vocabulary he reports shows that 15 has little in common with 
the Hadrami data below. Ghat irrigation, on the other hand, resembles in 
certain aspects what is known from the Hejaz,!? and even North África where 
the fasaA or cup used to measure the flow of water is also in use, for mstance, 
south of the Atlas mountams. Lastly, two valuable theses have also recently 
been compiled on the pre-Islamic material which should make it easier for 
comparisons to be made between the existing and the ancient Irrigation 


systems,?° 


16 Mulakkkhas al-fitae, fola. 11 r. and 13 v. Of. Claude Cahen and R. B. Serjeant, ‘ A fiscal 
survey of the mediaeval Yemen ', Aralica, Iv, 1, 1957, 22-33. 

17 Ibn al-‘Aidaris, ai-Né&r al-stfir, Baghdad, 1984, 60. 

18 Gee p. 84, n. 7. 

1* cf, my ‘Two sixteenth-oentury Arabian geographical works’, BSOAS, xxr 2, 1958, 
257. 
9 A. K. Irvine, A survey of old South Arabiae lexical materials commected with irrigation 
techniques, theais submitted for Oxford D. Phil, 1062; M. A. Ghul, Marly southern Arabian 
languages and classical Arabic, thesis submitted for London Ph.D, 1002. For a survey of earlier 
materials, seo A. Grohmann, Sxdarabien als Wirtschaftsgebist, Brunn, 1088, rr, 19-88, ' Bewas- 
serung ', but the whole section ° Landwirtschaft ’ is not irrelevant. A more recent and general 
survey, Dante Oaponera, Water laws in Moslem countries (FAO Development Paper No. 43), 
Roma, 1954, has little spealflo information on South Arabia, 
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Irrigation at Hurasdah 

The valley of Huraidah is called the Wadi Tajrüb, but it appears more 
commonly perhaps to be known as ‘Aibfin, the latter name alone figuring on 
von Wissmann’s map. Its flood-water would run mto the mam wadi, “Amd. 
It might be observed at this point that two kinds of misyal or flood-bed (and 
no doubt many more) are distinguished. The first is a rahbah (pl rab), 
described as a majrà alma ‘covered with stones’, a Daw‘ani word.™ This 
is to be compared with the ancient place-name Urhüb ™ which appears in 
the Ktab al-Muhabbar.* The second kind, a Mdbah,!* is a water-course without 
a stony bed. Both words give rise to place-names, and my impression is that 
they are not confined to the Wadi Daw‘an. At Huraidah irrigation is confined 
to flood-water, since the wells are far too deep to provide water for irrigating 
the fields." The flood is deflected from the wadi down a sáqwah-channel to the 
fields. The “Attas Saryids of Huraidah sketched out for me two patterns 
of field-irrigation (figs. 1-2), not, of course, scale drawings, nor do they attempt 
to portray any particular field lay-out, although I surmise my informanta 
probably had certain fields in mind, for the composite aerial view of Wadi ‘Amd 
published by Miss Caton-Thompson 25 does seam to show, just above and to the 
south of Huraidah, something resembling the field-patterns here. 

To consider first the more elaborate field-pattern (fig. 1), there is at the 
head of the sdgwaA-channel deflecting the flood-water from the wadi, known 
as ras al-sáqwah, and before the water enters the field, a little hole known as 
mini, usually filled up with loose stones, eto., which can be opened up to 
divert the water and stop it flowing into the field area should this have taken 
sufficient water. In front of the actual entrances into the fields a stone apron, 
in a sort of rough oobbling, called raga‘ah, is built into the saqwah. In Barwün 
such an apron of stones is called radtkAah, be it in front of the magaüsim alma’, 
the channels leading off the water to various gardens, or in front of a gate. 
In Saiwiin the magasim al-mẸ are constructed in stone, the stone floor or step 
between being called, it was said, a radskA (fig. 3). 

The divisions at the openmgs to the fields are made with great precision 
so that the flow of water mto them is very accurately controlled. They seem 
to have special technical names. A bidd (pl. budtid)*” ig an open channel, 
masonry-lined, into a field, the word being used in Tarim and elsewhere. A 
plank (sufrah), normally lying on the bank by the place where it 1s to be 


11 Al Hott al-sa'idah, 8. Irvine, op. coit., 258, quotes raba from C540 asa proper name, but 
it could be taken in the sense given here. 

* cf the form Ükhdüd, BSOAS, xxn, 8, 19059, 572-3. 

© A. F. L. Beeston, ' The so-called harlota of Hadramaut ', Oriens, v, 1, 1952, 17. 

M À kadbah was seid to be a girah (prominence) aw biläd saghirad. 

* G. Oaton-Thompeon, The tombs and moon temple of Hwreidka, Oxford, 1944, plate 1. See 
also pp. 9-16, ‘ Ancient irrigation ın the Wadi ‘Amd’, and pl rxxrr. 

1 ممع‎ Bibliotheca geographor&m Arabicorum: indices, glossarium, Leiden, 1879, 825, for 
magisim alma’. 

17 In Ba'id of Upper 'Áwlaq! territory (Wadi Yashbum), bidd (pl. bidad) is a channel. 
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Fio. 1. A aigiyaÀ leads to the fields, with a minki at the upper end which can be opened to allow 
surplus water to spill away. A stone-peved rapa'ak lies at the openings on to the flelds, each 
of which has its own name in the series. The (qkraA-fleld is shown as divided Into strips belonging 
to several different persons ; these are marked by stones (awijhds) set in the clay bund (aam). 
These strips are called bhars. 
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Fic. 2. A atgiyak loads to the flelds with a stone 
damir or barrage, poesibly like that shown in Caton- 
Thompson, op. oit., pl. zz, over which water surplus 
to the flelds’ requirements will spill and be led to 
fields lower down the widi. The fields from the 
ithrah to the Aali ‘drink’ in sequence. A cutting 
is shown in the lower bank of each field; but its 
exact location would depend as to where it is moat 


suiteble to cub without canaing damage or loss to 
either field. 
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employed, is inserted into the bidd when it is desired to stop the flow of water 
into the field, being fitted into grooved projections (sadawid) (fig. 4) in the 
bidd. When in full spate this is quite a difficult, even a dangerous task. A harrah 
(pl. hirár) is a channel with, as rt were, a kind of stone bridge over it (fig. 5). At 
Huraidah all works such as the bidd or harrah appear to be plastered with mirah 
or held together with some sort of cement ; they are margt‘ bi-’l-hayar,** revetted 





Bic. 8. The stone heads of the deflector channels (ets) leading from the flood-oourse, with a 
stone-peved radik running across the entrance to each channel to prevent erosion. 
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. Fia. &. Grooved projections (sadawid) into which the sluice-plenk fita, at the entrance of fields. 


with stone, which is desaribed as al-hayar al-mugharrag bi-'l-nūrah, stone 
overlaid with plaster. 

The nature of the terrain conditions the number of fields which can be irri- 
gated by any one sügiyaA ; in this case there are six, and the order m which 
they would ‘drink’, as Áraba say, is as follows : 

1. The tthrah. 

2. The kidss, from which the flood flows into the 83018 al-kadis. 

3. The that, lit. ‘third’, in order of ' drinking' presumably. 

4. The raby' ' fourth’. 


83 of. marsad in p. 64, n. 78, and karrak in al-Shimil, 208. 
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5. The khamss ‘ fifth ’. 

0. The sadis ‘sixth’, also called Ahaddd.*® : 
My notes unfortunately do not state precisely whether the kadis ai-kadss is the 
same as the sddss/khadtd, though I think not, but it was affirmed that the hades 
al-kades drinks last of all the fields In this lay-out. The reason put forward is that 
the current is still strong when it comes to the second and third fields, but it is 
weak when the flood-water is turned to irrigating the fourth and fifth fields, and 
It is only when it has weakened a bit that the sixth field is allowed to ‘ drink’. 
1 imagine this may be for one reason or another, or even both—namely that it is 
axiomatic that the higher ground ‘drinks’ first in all systems known to me 
and the kadss al-kddts must lie below the level of the küd4s, or else because 
a cut in the bank of the kadw while the flood is still violent might lead to the 





Fig. 5. A karrak or stone bridge over the entrance for flood-water to a field. 


erosion of the kadis into the kadis al-kádis. At Tetuan m Morocco I chanced 
to learn that the word kaddus means a water-pipe, though this may only be a 
coincidence. | i 
In Dathinah where the banks or bunds of the fields are of clay in the systems 
that I studied, the owner of a field lymg below another has the right to cut into 
the bund (sawm) of the upper field to water his own field. This right is of course 
subject to certam defined conditions which form a part of the customary law 
of the district. Some fields in Dathinah, however, simply have a takhry; made 
of stone, an exit over which the surplus water can spill and run away. In 
Huraidah they have correspondingly a msthwa or mansam, the height of which 
was stated to be a dhtrd‘ or a dAira' and a half (approximately 18 or 27 inches). 
I have not recorded whether these are merely places in the clay bank, or whether 
they are made of stone. Mansam has, linked with it, a verb, yinassim-uh ° he 
opens it up ’, 80 it may be merely of clay. I have also noted that the local name 
faquah seems to be more or leas equivalent to the Dathinah magta‘ and that it is 
usually covered with clay (marbidah) ; one speaks also of a fathah marbüdah, an 
opening covered with clay, from the verb rabad, yarbad.?° Where there is a minki 


F cf. p. 87, n. 22. This word appears as a name on von Wisgmann's map, near Huraidah. 
' In Dethinah a khxdád is a sort of furrowing in the ground made by a sail, always long-wise of 
course, a synonym of which is maid to be washar, a ' sawing, saw-cut’ as it were. 

* Landberg, quoting Hein, denies that the latter's amertion that marbadah means sigtyah 
is correct, but I thnk Hein is probably right, exoept that ıt may oonoalvably be so named because 
eqüyaks are covered with sirak which makes them conspicuous, I think rabada should be taken 
as equivalent to rabata ' to bind or tie’, and consider that the Hadramis regard the faihaA aa 
bound together with olay. In Tarfm rabad means to close the breach of & clay bund (sawm) 
to make it hold water. 
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at the head of the sáqwah channel, however, some systems at Huraidah have 
no smihwā since the surplus water can be diverted before it reaches the fields, 
and thus probably the risk of erosion will be lessened. A ma‘dhar is an emergency 
opening m a bank, filled with stones until it happens to be needed. The stone 
filling is then removed, if, for instance, the banks are in danger of being washed 
away, and the water is allowed to flow through it. It is a bound masonry 
channel. 

A single field may belong, for instance, to ten persons, as in the case of the 
tthraA in fig. 1. Each of these may perhaps in turn divide his share into maa’ sr 
(s. mafirah) ™ or plots, each separated from ita fellows by a small bank (magAmas). 
This maghmas is covered by water at flood-time. The act of dividing the field 
among several owners is known as takhris, and each strip as a hars. Land- 
marks (awthán),** stones or little heaps of small stones,” are set in the actual 
bund (sawm) to show how each individual strip of land runs. Sometimes a strip 
may be divided down the middle into two halves, called yaks (pl yukus), 
by a mark (‘alam) known as a girs‘. I have recorded the phrase, yarudd yigra' 
sash al-yaks, probably meaning that the owner of the yaks may further sub- 
divide the strip with a gär} mark. In this last case the crop is sown, and at 
harvest time one man stands at each end of the field where the boundary stones 
are, and another walks between them-—their three heads must be kept in line, 
and the middle man scores the ground to indicate where the dividing line should 
be made in the crop. The distance between bund and bund is known as shaAb. 

In order to allow the $thri/sthrah to ‘drmk’ first, the other channels are 
stopped up with stones, this filing being known as ma'sha (verb, yo‘shawna-ha 
‘ they stop up the channels with stones °), but these stones are removed from the 
kadis channel when it is time for it to 'drink'. The other fields drink in 
sequence. One single ‘drinking’ of a field is known as etfs, but this term 
may be applied to the first and to the second ‘ drinking ’. 

If the first field to be irrigated with flood-water is arable soil (fin) only, 
ie. contains no palm trees, then you give it ma’ gagab-ah only, lit. ‘ the water 
of ita stalk’, and no more, for otherwise this would damage the qagab, Le. 
millet-stalk which, of course, forms the staple animal fodder of the country. 


31 The satira (in Tarim 21 ghert' square) is probably of an extent more or leas fixed over all 
Hadramawt. ‘Alewl b. Tahir, al-Shdmil, 178, discussing a certain malarak, apparently a large 
basin (awd) which fills with water at flood-time, states ita area in mafiraks, addmg that the 
maitrak is 40 ghird' square (nearly 79 feet); this measure relaung presumably to the Wadi 
Dew'an. The Tarji al-aiyür of ‘Abd al-Rahmdn b. Yahya al-Anisf al-San'ani, ed. al-Yahsubi 
and al-Fü'igh! (Cairo, a.m. 1360), 284, makes al-maifr equivalent to al-mamitr, quoting a vorse 
wa-lû xl mati. 

9 cf. Rossi, ‘ Note sull’ irrigazione ', 859; Landberg, Arabica, v, Leiden, 1808, 146 seq., and 
Gloss, dat. A legal text I saw in Mfidiyah contains the phrase .حول مقسوم بين شخصين متميز بالأوثان‎ 
This perhaps may be read kawi with Gloss. dat., in the sense of & rain torrent, but Lane gives 
kiwal as a furrow or trench in the ground in which palm trees are planted. A Kibali sasysd told 
me that a katol simply means a jirbah, & feld, and is still used in this sense in the Yemen. 

3 On the J61 west of the Wadi Daw'an, Bedouin called a small heap of stones, approximately 
a foot high, where severa! paths branched off, a kat; it had been made to indicate the correct path. 
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The kazar, explained -as qadr irtifa: alma’, the height of the water (at ita . 
maximum), is a dhsra‘, approximately 18 inches for qasab. The water can then 
be diverted to the next field which might contain palms (nakAl) ; these would 
be given water in accordance with the height of the sawm or bund and ita ability 
to retain the water. 

A lesa complicated lay-out of fields is shown in fig. 2. At the top of the 
saqıyah channel there is a dam * or barrage made of stone along one side ‘of 
the channel. Clearly if the flood-water rises to the height of the damar it will 
spill over the top of it and be led away to another group of fields or go to waste. 
The flood-water required for the fields m the diagram would, however, pass 
down the sagiyas and water the st4rah, then the kddis, and so on, each of these 
fields m sequence, the level of each field bemg somewhat lower than the field 
preceding it. To judge by Dathinah, the pomt of exit of the flood-water from 
one field to the next would be selected in accordance with the terrain, and m 
Dathinah if the flood-water were only sufficient to irrigate the top field, the 
others would not drink. This is likely to be the same in Huraidah. 

The 'Attás Baiyids told me that if people are afraid of excess water coming 
into a group of fields they take the stones out of the top course of the damir 
(yunatyiqua al-damir) which might be about 20 dAirà (approximately 30 feet) 
across. The course of stones is called habl in Hadramawt, and it is a word known 
also to ancient southern Arabia.’ This causes the water level to be lowered 
and it does not rise to the fields they wish to protect. There is a saying, al-maksar 
ji ’L-hajar ma yadurr ‘damage to the stone is of no account’. The meaning 
of this maxim is that the stone barrage is easily repaired, but if the water 
attacks the soil (fin) it sooopa it ont (yagruf-uA), Le. erodes it, and this causes 
great damage, one might add in extreme cases, irreparable damage. 

Where water is likely to scoop out or erode a olay bund (sawm) it is given 


™ Landberg, Hadramodi, Leiden, 1001, 184, gives & plural dumer, and desori bea it as s 

' digue transversale pour faire entrer l'eau dans les champs’. E . 
بالحجر والنوره على عرض الوادى عل شان الماء يعشى ويطلم بيذابر البلاد.‎ ee 
I have recorded a plural dwmér. 

3 of. G. Ryokmans, 'Babóen Abi = accadion abullu?’, Archiv Orteniálmé, xvi, 2, 1949, 
810-12. This article discusses a brief inscription, ‘ sur une grande pierre faisant partie dos aasines 
extérieures des grands temples de Sirwüh', from the Yemen. Ryokmans propoeee that kahi 
is a term of construction equivalent to the Akkadian abullu, i.e. a large door, gate. Muh. b. Abil 


Bakr al-Shilll, a]- Maskra' al-rasct, Cairo, 4.H. 1319, 1, 127, discusses a well known as al-Bir al. : 


‘Alawiyah at Bor dug by a celebrated Saiyid who hdl تحجارة كبار وكتب أسمه على كل حجارة من‎ ul 
Lli الأعل وهو‎ ‘lined it with large stones and inscribed his name on every stone of the top-most 
abl, which is the midmak (vocalization dubious)’. Lane gives dwmi&E as applied to a stone in the 
sense of ‘smooth, even’. At Sa'td of Yashbum it seemed to be the name of the two facing walls of 
a stone deflector, with a core of earth or rubble, this filling known locally as wajlak. The workmen 
called these two walls ablas» (fig. 6). They used a sledge (‘tghahah) to carry the stone for the 
work, and the usus! palm-leaf baskets for conveying the wajlah. Clearly this sense fita the phrase 
of CIH, 343, 5 ‘dy Adlihenw w'brihew. Cf. the discussion by G. Ryokmans, ‘ Epigraphios texts’, 
in Ahmed Fakhry, Archasological journey to Yemen, Cairo, 1951-2, 0, 2. The Hadrami author 
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a stone revetment or facing called a dw‘; one says yidia' ‘he makes a di’ 
(revetment) '.3* 

A burst in the clay sawm or bund is known as a Aajiyah (fig. 7); this is 
repaired by building a clay bank round it, the shaded portion of fig. 7. Taw 
is the flowing of water over the top edge of the bund, thus damaging it, and 
ghawi is a sort of burrow in the bund through which the water enters the bank 
to destroy it. When this happens the owner of the field shouta out, Ya fulan, 





Fia. 6. Stone deflector (cross-section) at Sa'id, two external masonry walls (kabiaiw) with a 
rubble core (waflaa). 


ya fulan, maksar ! maksar ! ‘ Oh, so-and-so, a break! a break!’ Those addreased 
all come and help him to repair it. Taw wa-ghawl would form the sort of 
cliché in which Arabic delights and abounds. It is in Hadramawt part of 
share-cropping contracts that the cultivator should yarudd al-makasir ‘ repair 
the breaks ’. 

Silt is brought down by all the floods, known as (afal, (ams, ghiratn, gharyal, 
according to the author of al-Haydt al-sa‘idah 37 though he does not specify 


of al-Maghra‘ evidently understands the word as a course of stones, but the sense in Yashbum 
is a little different. In the Tarim area ıt was used of a course of stones in a barrage. Al Maswa‘, 
I, 141, alludes to ghafir al-bir, the ‘lrp ° of the well. Acoording to al- Shamil, 177, the Hadramis 
excevate for the foundations of a house until they come to the suddewah or damp earth. They 
then lay the stone foundation, course (Aabi) upon course, the lowest course being called kabl 
تاك إن‎ wa. 

35 See p. 51. 

= AL Hayt alsa'idah, 1958. Ghirom is a word cited also in Muh. ‘AN Luqm&n, Qissat 
al-dastir al-Lakyi, Aden, 1952, 7. W. 8. Blackman, The fellahin of Upper Egypt, London, 
1027, 146, records taf as & yellow alay used as slip in the Nile valley. This silt قد‎ no doubt 
beneflaial to the ground, sinos in Hureidah the earth is cut up and HAU (colloqmal pronunamtion) 
is used«mstead of dung. Dung is not used in Huraidah because of its heat except in places fre- 
quently watered. In the Yemenite Dughyat طقال هله‎ (goo p. 46, n. 44) there are many instruo- 
tions for the application of dung to the soil, and human exoremant is even sold for this purpose 
in some of the larger towns of Hadramawt. 
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in which districts these words are current. In reviewing ** Bowen’s article on 
‘Irrigation m ancient Qatebün^, actually at Baihàn, I have suggested that 
this ælt which is piled up at the sides of fields to keep them at their existing 
level may, m many cases in South Arabia, have raised the area of the bunds 
to & point where it is no longer economic to continue cultivating the ever 
shrinking piece of land, hence abandoned irrigation systems may have been the 
result of silting rather than neglect or political disturbance. The action of 
piling the earth deposited on the surface of the field by the flood-water on the 
bunds is called farh, and the bank where it is deposited is known as hawmi. 
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Fia. 7. A kafiyah or burst in the clay bund or sawm showing a repair benk (shaded). 


Each man knows which is his own hawmil, but this is an issue upon which dis- 
putes sometimes occur. No earth may be deposited on a bank of a sáqwah- 
channel The reason for this rule seems to me obvious, namely that if it falls 
into the channel in any way the latter may become silted up and be raised to & 
level where it is too high for the water to irrigate the fields, thus causing expense 
to clean it out which would of course fall on all proprietors of fielda watered by 
the sagqiya. 

On Pemba Island I was shown several Hadrami MSS by Saiyid Hadi b. 
Ahmad al-Haddar of Al al-Shaikh BA Bakr b. Salim, one of which mentioned 
hasthat al-sáqiyah, and the verb hatyath which was explained to me as akhadA 
al-turab /al-jin ‘to remove the new earth’, and equivalent to the word al-tarh, 
would be the phrase that occurred in the same MS, Hga' fin al-hasthah ln-’l-ard. 
One says Aasyath al-nakhiah ‘he removed the new earth from (the roots of) 
the palm '. I do not know if these terms are also current in Huraidah. 

In Huraidah they mentioned two kinds of soil to me, fin, the word always 
used for cultivated land or the soil of that land from early times,’ جرهم‎ 4° 


3? R. LeBaron Bowen, Jr., and F. P. Albright, Archaeological discocaries in Sowth Arabia, 
Baltimore, 1058, 48-88, reviewed in BSOAS, xxi, 8, 1960, pp. 5828-8. C£. the article ‘UkAdad’ 
cited in p. 37, n. 22. An Aden paper, al-Janab al-‘Arabi, no. 164, p. 9, speaking of Shibim, 
refers to التطيور عل السوافح الواطئة‎ rJ which might mean placing the spoil at the side of 
the fleld. 

39 eg. in the Sirah of Ibn Hightm, cf. BS0AS, xxr, 1, 19058, 3. 

48 Zabr is pronounced zabr in Dethinah where it was explamed to me as twråb, but there also 
a sabir is a mass of earth like a sawm or bund. 
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which is al-fin al-rakhd Wa ’l-baydd agrab, soft soil nearest white (m colour) 
with no sand in it, and al-mdfir,“ which is al-sulb 4 al-mayil tla ’Fhumrah, 
hard inclming to redness. Shahmah is the word employed in Hadramawt, 
certainly in Tarim and Saiwiin, to mean ‘ good soil’ or perhaps the goodness 
in the soil, and in al-Hayát al-sa‘tdah © occurs the phrase al-suyil . . . qad 
jarafat shahmata-hà ° the floods have eroded ita good soil’. The phrase ishtallat 
al-shafima haggat-ha ' the good soil of it has been carried away (by the flood) ' 
18 commonly employed. Certam information is supplied by the medieval 
Rasülid monarch al-‘Abbas b. ‘Ali b. Da’iid al-Ghassani m the Bughyat al- 
fallahin,** on Yemenite soils, though much of what he says is repetition of 
Ibn Bassal, and it is only his Yemenite observations that would concern us. 
When the flood-water comes down the wadi at night all the village turns 
out with lamps to work—e lively scene, especially if it be a sal hamim, a 
powerful, strong, and noisy flood. Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahman laughed at Saiyid 
‘Ali b. Salim al-'Attàa because of his tremendous and admirable activity on such 
occasions, and his fearlessness of the floods. If a man cannot get at his fields, 
or if he 18 cut off by the flood from them, or for any other reason, then those 
already on the spot look after the control of his water, without payment. At 
Huraidah co-operation in such labours is almost a duty, especially when it 
comes to inserting the sluice-plank (sufra) in the openings to the fields or 
to removing it. This compares with the customary law of the fisher-folk of the 
coast where a range of emergency duties must be executed without recompense. 
Similarly in the event of fire (hariq) at Huraidah—which often breaks out about 
the time the dhurah-cane (qasab) is stored in the houses, all turn out to help 
extinguish it," fetching from their houses whatever water is to hand, in pota, 
zs, etc., and the jäbiyah (cistern) 47 of the mosque is opened to supply water 


41 Many places in Hadramawt are called al-Jidfirah/Jidfarah. Cf. H. v. Wissmann and 
R. B. Berjeant, ' À new map of southern Arabia’, Geographical Journal, oxxiv, 2, 1958, 168, 
‘a stratum of good hard clay without sand’. Al-Hagdi ai-sa'idah, 14, says that sadåfir (pL) 
are wide open places like desert tracts (sahara), they being cultivated places from which the 
course of the wadi has descended, so they have become dried up and hard. Of. al-Shdmsl, 170. 
Raharyam explained jsdfora as al-sukhr / nakir (of. p. 71, n. 158), and as la mi (el الطين الصلبه‎ 
الماء من السيل‎ , 

4 of, Rossi, ' Note sull’ irrigaxione ’, 859, rubi ' Wa on See 

2 op. at., 12. 

tt Tn addition to my transcript from Tarim two copies are available in the Dár al-Kutub 
though not in the printed catalogues. Cf. Max Meyerhof, ' Sur un traité d'agriculture composé 
per un sultan yéménite du xve siècle ', Bulletin ds l'Institut d' Égypte, xxv, 1043, 55-68, and 
XXVI, 1044, 51-05. Many passages in the tert oan correct or imptove Jin Basadl, Labro de 
agriculéura, Tetuan, 1955, ed. and trans. by J. M. Millis Valliorosm& and Mohamed Aximan, a 
source upon which the Duglwah draws extensively. I am indebted to Hu’dd Satyid for information 
on the existence of the two Cairo copies. 

45 AL Haga al-sa' ida, 14. Hamim was stated to mean a flood that yahumm ‘makes a noise ', 
of Gl. dak, ° gronder ', of a torrent. It 1s described in -Hayti as being destructive. In Aden 
one speaks of al-dardagkah hagg al-satl, the flowing noie of a flood, or & perennial stream (gat). 

** For corporate organization to deal with fires, see Prose and poetry, preface, 27. 

‘7 Ahmad b. al-Hasen...al-Hedd&d, ai-Fava'id al-sontyah, fol. 104v., cites a word sl. 
as meaning jastbt (pL of jábiyaA). Mayadi (s. mid4') should probably be read. 
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to put out the fire—all this because the wells are so deep that the delay in 
obtainmg water in sufficient quantity would be too great for it to be of any 
avail against the spread of the fire. In cases where an old man has an Irrigation 
channel choked by silt at the flood-time, all come and help to clear it for him. 

People may select a rat 45 ama alladhs yir‘ad al-mà', a man who dis- 
tributes the water. They may not perhaps choose this water-man from among 
themselves, but take an outsider. He keeps the sawms or bunds from breaking, 
and attends to everything at the time of the watering of the fields. Thus one 
person only, may look after the watering of the #rbah or field, even if it be 
divided among several. In return for this work he has the right to the rumam, 
grass 4° and other growth of the sagryaf-channel 

With the term 2254 one may compare the word mir‘ad which I. heard in 
Tarim, with the synonyms misyib 5° and khàrür, a baked clay irrigation 
spout or drain, described to me in Arabic as mayrd haqq alma’, and used to 
carry water from one mafirah-plot to another.“ Other mformants seemed to 
imply smr‘ad was used for draining the ram off buildings only, as indeed mizyāb 
would be applied. My MS copy of the Mandgw of Ba Harfin ™ alludes to the 
khulugü al-mar‘ad [sto] ° hole of the water-spout ’, leading out of an upper room. 
In Sarwün khulug (pL akAlas) are holes in a garden wall for the flood-water 
to enter and irrigate it, to be compared with Rossi's manfas. A salif is a little 
opening in a clay bank of a mafirah to allow of the passage of water from one 
matirah to another, this word being recorded from Tarim though it is probably 
widely used. A small pottery spout to enable water to enter the hufrah or 
circular runnel round the roots of a palm tree is called garā (pL qiryah) 54 
in Tarim. 

When the dam or deflector (damir) has been broken by recent floods at 
Huraidah, a drum is beaten each night to announce what the peasants are to 
bring next day in order to work upon the repairs of it. This is called the tafrübaA, 
and has the sense of ‘ proclamation ’, but it is used, in my experience, especially 
amongst the tribes in South Arabia for summoning the tribesmen in time of 


* of. Landberg, Hagramodi, 108, ra'ad, ' faire dévier l'eau du s4 dans les champa yA 

‘t Gloss. dat., foin '. The word is known also to Lane. 

** cf. also ‘ Building and builders in Hadramawt’, Le Muséon, uxu, 8-4, 1040, 283. Cf. 
al-Nür alwafir, 252, ‘imdrat mizib al-rahmak min al-bait al-skarif, i.o. the repair of the rain-water 
spout of the Ka'bah. 

1 The Yemenite plot called gapabah (pl. gasab) is apparently the same as libach (pl. liban), a 
plot of land 12 ghirt’ square. One says, Ba nasir nikbi bu ak ' We're going to go and measure 
out a piece of land’. In the Lower Yemen libnak is also known as hakiak. Rossi, op. coit., 359, 
reports much the same. Cf. the section on mastak ın the Ambrogana MB no. 112, Eteuta degli 
Stadi Orientali, 01, 1910, 908. My ‘ Star-oalendars and an almanac from south-west Arabia ’, 
Anthropos, XLIX, 3-4, 1054, 450, also has some names for flelds and irrigation-works. 

53 My acophalous MS, fol 62r., perhaps to be identifled as Uns al-ailikin. 

a op. cit., 858. 

H Al Haydi al-sa‘idah, 11, alludes to tasdair qi'ür al-nakAl at Bahrkn. Qa'r (pl. qy'ür) seems 
to mean a dead palm trunk, and a taaxdr is a large earthenware jar in the bottom of which a fire 
is lighted and flapjecks cooked on the warm interior sides. In this context it might mean some 
sort of pot in which a young palm had been planted, but this ıs surmise. This would be different 
from the yard. Cf. Lian له‎ Arab, qariy, marda ail-ma’ fi'Lraud, majrt alma’ fiL bad. 
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war, eto. Everywhere in southern Arabia, to the best of my knowledge, 
a channel or deflector bringing water to a number of proprietors must be 
maintained at the expense of them all. At Huraidah each peasant works on the 
damr, but should he not for any reason, he will pay instead his contribution 
towards the cost of the operation, at the rate of 10 East African shillings per 
100 mafirah-plota to be watered. The ujrat salah al-wàáds, cost of repairing the 
wadi, also known as sawg 55 was in 1954 as follows. Field no. 1 (fig. 1) pays a 
contribution of 10s. per 100 mafirah-plota, no. 2 pays 10s. per 200, no. 3 10s. 
per 300, and so on up to the seventh field in a series in some areas, where the 
proprietor pays 10s. on 700 maftrah-plots. I suppose the justice in this arrange- 
ment is that the proprietor of the first field can be certam that rf there is any 
flood-water his field will get what is available, but the chances of the other 
fields being flooded diminish in proportion, and from my casual observations 
in various parts of Hadramawt it is evident that the lower-lying fields in some 
places ‘ drink ’ only in good rain years, for one often sees them lying uncultivated 
and unwatered while the crop is doing well on the upper fields. It appears that 
the Ay; (pl Aawayy) or damd,5’ the acre, or area that can be ploughed by 
a yoke of oxen in one day, is not used here as it is elsewhere. In Huraidah 
town there exist agreements on the rates of payment for each category of 
agricultural work and repairs, no doubt written documenta which should be 
interesting, but time did not permit of my collecting samples and having them 
explamed—not an easy matter. At Hainin in the mam Wadi Hadramawt, 
and at one time a sort of capital, I was told m 1948 that there was what they 
called a khasyii, a Nahdi tribesman, an old man whose function it was to divide 
out the work on dams, state what the wages of workers as individuals in relation 
to the work should be, and in general deal with costing all agricultural work. 
When 1 last visited Huraidah m August 1954 I was surprised to see both 
shara’sf and sadah working alongside the peasants in the fields. In other parts 
of the country one would not be likely to see this; especially unusual would 
it be to see sharifahs working in the open, but I did have friends among the 
younger satyids in Tarim in 1947 who told me that as a voluntary effort they 
had taken to working on well irrigation (smûawah) during the famine in the 
latter half of the war, and they had found it excellent exercige, but this 18 quite 
outside what has long been regarded as the norm m that part of Hadramawt, 
that the satytid does not engage in agriculture. I should not like to say whether 
the agricultural activities of the sddah in Huraidah have continued from 
the stage in the development of Hadrami society when satyids and mashayikh 
did engage in manual work, as I think I have seen hinted or noted in the volumes 
of Manag of the sainte, or whether the recent hard conditions in the QOR 


së cf, the section on corvée, mjra, p. 59-00. 

** The word also occurs in the Mulapkkhags al-Aian, fol. 12v., sasoq "الله‎ UA ummaAliihi min 
magia’ al-ra‘tyah fi Lahm 4b wa wadi. 

5’ | heard a Yemenite use dwmaid as a pl. to this word. 

5١ Where food forms a part of the payment ıt is known tn Huraidah as duhî, explained as the 
ghadà of other districts. 
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or western part of Hadramawt, commencing perhaps with the war-time famine, 
have broken down this convention. 
. In this connexion it is worth recording that the #+haz which I have rendered 
as ' bride-prioe ' 5? in Huraidah was at the time of my visit, as follows : 

Savpds (who call it gadaq) 50s. for a virgin 

Mashayikh 80s. to 100s. for a virgin 

Peasants 800s, for a virgin 

150s. for a non-virgin 


I have not recorded paymients for non-virgins in the other cases, but it is ° 
probably half also. In all classes the mahr is 9s. It was stated that the sadag 
of the sadah was formerly 5 ocques of silver. It will be seen that marriage in 
Huraidah is not expensive, but as elsewhere in Hadramawt of the interior 
because of the massive emigration, women far outnumber men. As I have 
earlier remarked °° the bride-price is indicative to some extent of the economic 
value of a married woman’s services. 

A pleasant ceremony, which I witnessed from the Al al-'Attás house, is called 
al-Büb. At the season of the date-harvest village people come round the houses 
of Huraidah, accompanied by a couple of drums and a oonch-shell upon which, 
from time to time, they blow a note, dancing and playing to the tune under the 
houses. Women and even unmarried girls are to be found m the party, dancing 
and clappmg their hands. When they stop before a house they sing to those 
watching them from the first and upper floors, 


دار من يا محياها ' الله يسلم مولاها 
“Whose house is this? May it prosper,“‏ 
May the good God save its master’.‏ 
They ask the house for dates, and each house will scatter to them a kAubrah‏ 
or two, Le. a basket-cover ® full of dates. By way of thankmg the people of‏ 


the house when the latter sprinkle the dates down on them (yarushshun al-tamr 
‘alat-hum) they sing, 


Sm GUIS من‎ anm با الله على‎ 
-. awd 
تالى اليل‎ des — SC صيل‎ 
* Be there, O God, upon 'Aibün, 
From each lightning, & flood that flows, 
At early morning time, a flood, 
At night a new flood that follows’. 


^! Iim Hajar, al-Fatded al-kubrà, Cairo, 1988, rv, 111, alludes to تقفار‎ as the present of the 
bride before marriage. See ‘ Recent marriage legislation from al-Mukall&', BSOAS, xxv, 3, 
1962, 482 pastim. 

u ' Two tribal law oases, 2’, JRAS, 1051, Pte. 8-4, 156. The Hursidah prices for 1054 are 
much lower than those for Tarim in 1947. 

¢ More strictly literally the sense appears to be ' how flourishing it is with karam (generosity) ’. 

© The kAubrad is placed over the rrpening dates to keep off birds. 
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Irrigation at Tarim 

Although the irrigated palm gardens or plantations in fig. 8 were sketched. 
for me at Tarim, and the nomenclature of the fields and structures is conse- 
quently that of this district, and might not be current elsewhere, the actual 
method of dealing with flood irrigation is probably practised over many =“ 


of Hadramawt,. 








Fie. 8. The mishi or flood-courss is crossed by barrages (madia‘ah) at intervals, each endmg 
in a stone cairn but continued with a bank on each side of the river. Below each barrage is a 
stone sill flanked by buttresses supporting the oalrns. The barrage and its arms (‘ddah) raise the 
level of the water to irrigate the palm trees in the gardens on each side of the flood-course, and 
the surplus spills over the barrage to water areas below. 
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The flood-course down which the torrent pours after rains m the mountains 
is called m4sydl or gagabah. At appropriate places a madla‘ah or barrage is 
constructed across the flood-course, so that in effect one might find a series of 
barrages descending the wadi. Each barrage will deflect a portion of the 
flood-water to irrigate its own sector while the surplus spills over the barrage 
to irrigate sectors below it. There is some reason to believe, though this awaits 
detailed survey, that the Wadi Hadramawt and ita tributary wadis down to 
Qabr Hid where it narrows markedly, had, in ancient times, a more or less 
complete succession of barrages. The force of the floods was thereby broken, 
or perhaps the barrages never allowed the floods to gather great force to destroy 
and cause deep erosion, while utilizmg the waters to the full for irrigation 
purposes, so that, as legend has it, one could walk most of the way under the 
shade of palm trees from Huraidah to Had. 

Since those days, however, floods have scored deep ruta in the miswil, 
and at 'In&t, for instanoe, have eaten back into the misyil upstream. At the 
famous Nugrah © below 'In&t the flood-waters have carved a small canyon, 
perhaps 50-60 feet deep, in the alluvial clay bottom of the Wadi Hadramawt. 
In the lower Wadi Hadramawt especially there are large areas where Shanbal 
m the early tenth/sixteenth century, and even later historians, knew prosperous 
villages and little towns where now there is hard dry plain, but there has been 
erosion in the upper Wadi as well. At Haid Qasim, just above Tarim, one can 
see dying palms, but Tarimis tell me they can remember flourishing plantations 
there in their own lifetimes. 

To return, however, to fig. 8, the madia'ah or barrage consists of a stone wall 
constructed in courses (kabl 4) running from one side of the mesy to the 
other, the top course being known as the mardam *5 or sill. At each end of the 
barrage is a btkrah (pl. bikar), a stone mound or cairn ; these bkür have 
buttresses on the lower side known as záhwmah (pL zawahim), a term also 
applied to a buttress to a house.*? The barrage will generally be sloping or 
inclined (madla‘ah mukharratah 68), and in front of it lies a stone apron (salgah, 
pl salag; the word salgah in other districts known to me as meaning a palm- 
leaf mat). The flood-water pours on to the apron but does not, in consequence, 


9 af. Gloss. dat, maugra and nagar. Of. D. v. d. Meulen and H. v. Wissmann, Hadramowi, 
Leiden, 1082, 148-9. HRahaiyam describes a nugrah as wajrü al-md’—al-masilch, min al-tin 
al-mastawasni al-rakhwah. W. Popper, Bxtracte from Abi '-MaAkasin ibn Tughri Birds’s chrontole 
(Hawidith al-deAdr), Berkeley, 1930-42, glossary, cites makin n g r, a tract of land, once & 
birkak. 

“4 of. supra, p. 43, n. 85. Al-Shåmil, 188, defines a madla'ah as a barrier (kis) of stone, 
constructed sb a fleld (4orb), or besin oontaming palms (kasd almak), or the side of & sigiyah 
to revet (kajaza) it against oollapee and retain 1ts water and soil. 

,1847 كته ,8 ,1 Al Tughai al-darijah bi-Hadramauwt’, al-Rabitai al-‘Alaowtyah (Batavia),‏ ! 5ه 
citing mirdam as used in the area.‏ ,169-71 

** Gloss. dal, 192, bikar ' colonne ’. 

e" To buttrem is cahham. Reheiyam mid, ALsathimah tarfud-uh ‘ the buttress supports it’. 
Rifad means ' support '. 

f I have also noted a form rewkyuiad. 
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form a pool below the barrage, though I have seen just such a pool below & 
barrage in the mastlah below Tarim. Beyond the cairns on each aide lies a clay 
bank, usually distinguished here as bahri (southern) and najdi (northern), 
the clay banks themselves being known as 'adah (pl. '1d).*? These act as exten- 
sions to the barrage to hold the flood-water, and deflect it back up-stream to 
irrigate the fuyid (s. kaid) or palm plantations lying on each side of the misyal. 

Usages of which I have noted examples include the following: Zad ‘ala 
'F'adah Ya nugs al-bikar ‘It (the flood-water) rose to the ‘ddah to half-way 
up the cairns’; Tals‘ hall fi ‘td al-yumna ‘ Add a course to (heighten) 
the right-hand clay banks’. One speaks of a sad 'affash ™ farash fi 'l-hasd, 
rendered as a flood which tstamadd aw ‘amm al-nakAl bi-'l-saqy ‘ covered all 
the palms with water’. ‘Amma al-madia‘ah means that a flood covers the 
barrage and the palm plantations. ' 

In the side of the Masilah below Tarim, I noticed, a good few years ago now, 
& short passage either cut or tunnelled through the hard clay bank at an angle 


EA سسس‎ 


Fig. 9. Dem or barrage at Tin'ah, with extensions (ilid/al-yad) terminating in oairns ('ar&as). 


to the flood-bed, leading the water off the Masilah to palms. It was called an 
'ambarah. At this distanoé in time I cannot recollect whether it was for the 
purpose of filling a pit from which the water would be used to irrigate the 
palms until it was exhausted, as mdeed I thmk, or whether some other use 
was made of it. However, the hast, a shallow well dug to catch the 8211-1077 
which is then used for irrigation, is well known, so that there is even a saying, 
Man bagha 'l-mà' yahsi iuh ‘He who wishes water must make a well to 
catch it’, 

The irrigation system in fig. 10 was described to me as jarb fawg jarb ™ 

** At tho village of Tin‘ah our Tamim! camel-man called the part corresponding to the ‘adak 


by the name Hd (Le. ol-yad), and the osim, ‘args (fig. 9). According to al-Rabijet al-‘Alawiyah | 


(Batavia), 1, 8, 4,2. 1847, 100, it is a wall or column (AA i av ustenodaah) in a house. In Satwtin 
al-yad is called al-Mimul. 

T My rendering made without further reference to the informant is slightly dubious here, 
for it might mean that the flood-water was higher than usual, half-way up the cairns. 

11 ‘Aff lak does not figure in the lexicons consulted. 

3 For various forms of this word cf. Gloss. dat., 275 seq. The hagiology known as ai-Jowhor 
al-skaffaf, story 379, speaks of sdqwai jarb. Abt ’l-Hason ‘the channel of the field of Abt al. 
Hasan’. Ab Shite, 210, speaks of jwrüb A hiji Si, 1.e. ‘fields in the cultivated land of Sif’, 
the latter a village of Wad! Dawan, known as Jwrüb al-Darasah, or ' the Students’ Fields’, 
because they were a wag/ to maintain students. A part of these being destroyed by flood, it 
was put out on & mendgharah or mw/übhkadkah contract (of. p. 62, n. 110) by which the cultivator 
(fakhidh) who restored and replanted it obtained half the fields and half remained with the 
wagf. I do not know whether there is any difference between jwrüb and dhabr. Landberg 
describes dhabr as ° terrain arrosé par la noria ou la pluie, champ’. He states that it is often 
pronounced dabr. I have seen it written in MSS as dabr, with dad. This brings it neer to the root 
gor, rendered by A. Jamme, ‘South Arabian’, in J. B. Pritchard, Ancien! Near Eastern texts, 
Princeton, 1055, with & query, as ‘Iand-measure or weight’. BK Hirtin, op. dt., fol. 45r., has 
an example of its usage, Jå Wadi Dammdn bi-sail ‘agin wa-pharibai jami diwbür al-bilad. 
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Fra. 10. Field above field (jarb famog jarb). The sigiyas-channel divides at a masonry tongue 
called a dark, One af the channels subdivides again to irrigate two series of fields, Across the 
entranoss to these are low stone marsads to prevent erosión, but they do not impede the flow of 
water. The higher set of folds ' drink ' first. Cuttings are made in the banks to allow the lower 
fields to be irngated ın sequence. 
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* field above field ’, and this is probably the commonest type of irrigation system 
in the Aden Protectorate. 

The mam water-channel is divided, and at the right-hand smaller channel 
as it branches off from the other, is a margad, this being described to me as a 
low barrage (madia'ah), about 6 inches in height, really m fact a atone line 
across the bed of a channel or wadi. Morsad was stated to be a term applied 
to anything smaller than a madla‘ah.” At each mde of the marsad would be & 
stone carn (bakrah). Further down, the left-hand channel is once more sub- 
divided into two small channels leading to the fields and separated by a masonry 
tongue called a dark (pl. durük). The fields (jurub) ° drink’ m succession, the 
lower from the higher, but of course where the channel is divided the higher 
ground would ' drink' before the lower ground. 

In Tarim an 'ugdah (pl 'uqad) seems to be a sunken piece of land lower 
than jurtib ; it is said to be synonymous with fyrah (pL fgar)."* You could find 
‘ugdah ba'd 'ugdah, one piece of sunken ground lower than another, and one 
speaks also of shurüy wa-'ugad.'5 Another common word for an irrigation 
channel is 'atm "* ; I have noted a phrase, makAdüm al-‘atim ‘alath, described as 
majrüg bi-nürah ' covered with lime-plaster '. 

The Al Ba Huraish 77 are master masons (ma‘alimah saná'ah al-ahjdr) at 
Tarim who construct barrages (sudud) but there are many fakhayidh of masons 
there, the Ba Sumbul, the Al Ba 'Adail, and the Al Ba ‘Awdan. At Dammün 
next to Tarim the Al Ninf carry out the same type of work. From another 
wadi in the district, the Al 'Abüdàn have experience in the management (1) 8 
of water (‘tnda-hum khibrah bi-ta‘dil al-ma'), they are estimators for water- 
channels (mukhamminin l-’l-masdqt), for the management of water-channels 


™ Ibn Hajar, op. oit. mi, 64, discussing the mondfidh ‘exits’ of a sigiyak-channel, says, 
لشرب آخر‎ BLL مرصد يوضع أحجار فما ولا يسد من‎ Wla بعض‎ . In Tarim marsad (pl. maräpid) 
was said to mean magdsio al-md’, œ place where the stream is divided (af. p. 40, n. 28), but 
I was also told that a marsad is a low madla‘ah, about 6 inches high, really a stone line across 
a widi or a ohannel-bed. Cf. rasa'ak, marsü', oto. Lane and Dory are not very helpful on either 
Toot. 


™ Rahatyam defined & /tjrak as al-ard al-ghowitah al-näsilah mia al-mustowryah al-mutada- 


1) Shwrüy, urii; of. Gloss. dat, 2084; ‘Star-calendars’, 450. Vatican MS no. 1862 in 
Bad al-euys&l wa-’l-migdaA, though disappomting in that the usages all seem to be purely alaadoal, 
records that al-ghirdj are madàfi' ala! min al-Mszaw Wa 'Leukhal. The Yemenite Tars al-atyàr, 
808, states, TENS) وهو القطعة من الأرض وهو فى الأصل مدعل الماء من السائلة‎ 6r جم‎ r7. 
My own notes from Tarim describe a ghar) as a part of the wadi in which there is arable soil 
(tim) and ‘ib treea, and where one has flelds. It is near tho misy or else it may be watered direct 
from the spill from the mountams. A gharj oan be irrigated by a sav or by rain, but not by 
sina. 

™ An Adem newspaper defined the ‘aiim as majini fi Lard makghdfah hionta bi- Lad 
al-aghfdr wa "kwani li al-muydwirch [1-’l-maydri. 

™ They are also the grave-diggers; cf. ‘The cemeteries of Tarim’, Le Muséon, uxu, 1-2, 
1849, 159. 

78 Ta'dii might mean ‘ levelling, adjusting’. Perhaps the Al Bã ‘Adsl are so named because 
of their spectalixing in this craft. The BK Sumbul are stone-workers. 
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(h-ta'dsl masdgi al-ma@), i.e. water dividers and series of steps (mardsid wa- 
maragi 7°). Rahaiyam added that, in ancient times, the Al ‘Abidan used to 
construct the channels which take the water from higher up and go deep 
into the earth and appear in another area at the top of the earth (al-buddd 
alladki ya’khudh *قصله‎ min alā wa-yaghtr (yaghis) ® fi Lard wa-yazhur 
man jamb thant fi ala ’l-ard). I do not think that he was alluding to gandts 
but rather perhaps to some underground or covered channels such as one may 
see In the ruined town of al-Hafah in Dathinah. 

Rahatyam also quoted to me the popular saw, Kull ard razem-ha bv-hajar-hàá, 
which might be rendered, ‘ Build up strongly each piece of land with its own 
stones '. He stated that razzam meant makkan-Ad wa-sawwas-hà but he also 
said that it meant to fill up a hole without much arrangement. 


Legal questions arising from flood irrigation 

Naturally disputes over the use of flood-waters give rise to many questions 
in law, be it customary law, or be it short‘ah, and the three cases which follow 
are merely those which have come to my notice and appear to be illustrative 
of differences which may come about between the various parties. 

The Fatawa of Bà Makhramah ® include one case where land is rented for 
agricultural purposes. The agreement was concluded before the land had 
° drunk ’, and waa for the period of a year. The land in question usually ' drinks 
rain-water either in Saf (April-June) or in Kharif (July-September) ’ (tashrab 
min ma’ al-majar imm saf-an aw kharsf-an). If there is no rainfall (Augül 
al-major) during this period, asks the questioner, does the contract still hold 
good? Ba Makhramah, reasonably enough, holds that it does and that it 
cannot be rescinded. 

Another problem in the same collection ® is stated in the following terms : 


مسألة رجل استاجر أرضاً ثم Ute‏ وعمرها ثم جاء السيل وأجبر عبرها B‏ 
cS‏ سقيها إلا بعمارة العبر وامتنم اهل الأرض من العارة فهل له الفسخ واذا فسخ هل 
له الرجوع على الموجر بما اصرفه فى حرث الأرض ام لا؟ 


“ The question of a man who renta ground which he then ploughs and cultivates. 
The flood then comes and cuta (f) ** the bank of it, so that it is impossible to 


"° A marg means a daraja or step, as in Lane. 

¢ Gas, yaghts, Hadramoni, 872. 

* In the Yemen raz can mean a water-channel, and Gloss. dat. discusses this root at some 
length. The T'arji' al-atwir says that a marzom is ‘ what is placed upon something to make it 
firm and prevent it from moving and sbrfting from its place’. The proverb resembles another 
I heard in Tarim, Doe '"LÀymar men rowth-ah ‘ ie idu ا‎ The dung 
is to be mashed up and placed on the animal’s sore. 

Photocopy in SOAS Library, fol. 201r. 

8 ibid., fol. 702v. 

"4 Asbara is probably to be so rendered; cf. Dozy, Supplément, jabr al-tahe ' cutting of a 
canal bank ', an Egyptian usage. aa المع ووی ی‎ 
beu is cane: 
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irrigate It without reconstructing the bank, but the owners of the land refuse 
to repair (it). Can he renounce the contract, and if he renounces (it) may 
he come back to the party who has let it out (to him) for what he has expended 
on ploughing the land or not?’ 
Ba Makhramah decides that he may renounce the contract and claim from 
the party that let to him what he has lost. 

The third case is taken from a MS work in my possession, of Ba Sabram,* 
and may apply more particularly to the Wadi Daw'an or the western districte 
of Hadramawt. 


إذا أخذ السيل حرث أو حجر Fela‏ معلومين» أو iela‏ فى حجال Hayles‏ 
فهو مال مشترك بينهم بنسبة cll‏ لا Cole D C‏ ُملك sel‏ فضلاً 
عن جرد و ee Oe GA‏ فن أعظم المنكرات التحجر على شىء من ذلك لغير 
شريك cad‏ أو على زائد على ما يخصه منه. أما ما يحيبه السيل من حجر وطين أو 
ربش فباحة» crie]‏ فلمن أحرزه وحازه ملكاء ولن de‏ عليه علامة repay‏ 
استحقاق. فلو علمه رجل GUI yy‏ ملك المرب ce‏ لا المعلم عليه علامة. 3 
ملوكة du‏ فهو مال ضائع» لا مباحا ولا شا أو eget‏ قور باق عل Sle‏ 
ومثل ذالك اللحشب arm‏ 


“Jf the flood-water takes plough-land or stones of persons known, or of a 
group (with ownership in certain) known fields, then this is property held in 
common among them in proportion to their properties (i.e. land), - neither 
In a state of being open to acquisition, nor lost. Nor does it become possessed 
by being acquired, far leas by merely plaomg a mark upon it. A major reprehen- 
sible action is the appropriation of any of it by someone who has no share 
in it, or the appropriation of more of it than that to which one is entitled. 

Concerning what the flood brings m the way of stones and earth’ or mixed 
dung and earth,” this is open to acquisition. It then belongs to the person 
who acquires and obtains it as a possession ; the person who first marks it with 
a mark has priority of entitlement. Should one man mark it and a second 
loosen 58 it (the earth), the person who loosens (it) and not the marker of it 
with a mark has possession of it. 


‘Alt b. Muh. b. Said Abt Sabrain, al-Muhimmti al-dinlyah fi ba'd al-muriakal min al- 
mantht al-rabbintyaad, p. 24, no. 66. The author flourished in 1204/1877. Of. ' Materials for 
South Arabian history, 0’, BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 593. 

° Hiji (pL Mjdl) is cultivated. land of any area. ‘Alawi b. Tahir, K. al {hami (SOAS photo- 
copy) calle ıt al-hagl wa-'L-^wr&b. 

*' Rabak is the dung brought down by the flood mixed with all kinds of debris. Cf. marbaghak, 
the palm-leaf basket used by cultivators, presumably used for carrying rabgh as well as for other 


purposes. 
* Rabbaih ' to loosen’, probably here, ' to remove’. The text is not easy to interpret at this 
point, and seems almost to contradict itself. 


PLATE I 





we Targe kar?f at Qaidün of Wadi Daw'an, of stepped and plastered construction, for holding water 
probably for use in irrigation, 
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PLATE II 








| Court N Royal Air Force 


Flood irrigation at Shibam. Shibim from the north-west. Jabal al-Khibbah (also known as 
Jabal Shibam) is the name of the massif projecting from the Jól plateau, and bounded on the 
east by Wadi Bin ‘Alî. The Masilah runs across in front of J. al-Khibbah from west to east. 
Under J. al-Khibbah lies the suburb al-Sahil with cultivation and palm-gardens. On the north 
side of the Masilah lies Shibam, surrounded on all sides except where it borders the Masilah by 
palm-gardens. The large circular patch of lighter ground to the west of Shibam is the cemetery, 
Jarb Haisam ; it may stand a little higher than the fields which surround it. From the right 
of the illustration the s@qiyah-channels can be perceived, radiating out into the cultivated area, 
although the upper part of these saqiyahs, lying further west, does not appear. The medieval 
Managih lia “Abbad refers to the saqiyat al-balad Shibam, 


SOAS, ANVIT] 


PLATE IT] 





[Courtesy Royal Air Force 


Flood irrigation at Shibam. Direct aerial view of Shibam. Jabal al-Khibbah occupies the upper 
part of the illustration with al-Sahil beneath it, its gardens receiving their irrigation from the over- 
spill of the mountain, and at other times by well-watering. The tower known as Husn al- Khibbah 
which protects Shibàm from rifle-fire from the top of J. al- IKhibbah can be seen as a dot in a 
white circle at the top of the ridge along the top of the picture. It is reached by a path running 
up from the right-hand tip of the mountain, i.e. west of Shibam town. On the Jol at al- Khibbah 
there are many small firing sangars (mirbah, pl. marabi) all over the mountain top, as also some 
areas for grazing and some small sudds to collect water. The Masilah runs from west to east 
across the illustration, its broad western end being planted with palms in the actual bed of the 
wadi, but doubtless in an area where it is not anticipated that a sail would come with sufficient 
force to uproot them. Shibam town lies along the Masilah. It is walled, and upon a fairly high 
mound which the sail would be unable to destroy— for this reason Shibam is sometimes called 
al-Dimnah. Drinking water, rather brackish to taste, is obtained from wells in the actual Masilah 
in front of the town. This illustration shows very well the high banks round the fields which 
| believe to be the result of hundreds of years of piling up the surplus silt brought down by the 


sail on to the fields, on to the field-banks. 
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PLATE IV 






| Courtesy Royal Air Force 


masilah or flood-bed. At flood-time the deflectors and sagiyah-channels catch the sail 
nences in the wadi to which the flood will not mount, but there has been planting of 
ing ; perhaps these ean be described as nukhr. The mountains terminate in stony sere 
١ which the water rose and covered the lower section in the flood of 894 / 1488-9. 


Wadi irrigation in Hadramawt. In the bottom left-hand corner two wadis join to form a single 
and lead it to the fields on both sides of the wadi. The villages stand on higher ground or on en 
palms even perhaps in the masilah itself though in parts where the current is not likely to be sti 
which meets the alluvial soil of the wadi, and it is this that I understand to be the safh al-jabal 


BSOAS. XXVII] 
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Or else it is possessed by a person unknown—then it is lost property, 
neither open to acquisition, nor held in common. Or else it belongs to & person 
known—in which case he continues in possession of It. 

Wood and palm trees 5? are the same.’ 


Qandis 

The gandi system is generally associated with Persia, though it is thought 
that under Arab influence gandts were introduced into North Africa and even 
into such a place as Madrid.*° They appear to be recorded as in existence in 
pre-Islamic Arabic from the evidence which will be cited, but this does not 
preclude their having been introduced there by the Persians who are believed 
by ancient authors to have constructed cisterns at Aden, Jeddah, and possibly 
other places. In default of established data, however, it would be idle at present 
to argue where and by whom the gandi system was mvented. The anonymous 
author of al-Haydt al-sa'1dah ™ discusses them in the following passage. 

‘ Al-qinty is the plural of gani, and ganda is the plural of qanat, while 
kizamah has a plural kaga’im.* Their essential meaning is that they are the 
wells/pite dug into the earth one after the other, in order that their water may 
be brought forth and flow upon the face of the earth. In the Tradition ? there 
are tithes ('ushür) upon what the heavens and the gandis irrigate. In the 
Lisàn al-‘Arab * he says, “ The kizamah is a qanat in the inside (bafin) of the 
ground in which water runs ". In the Tradition (it says) that the Prophet came 
to the kizamah of a tribe and performed the ritual ablution from it and rubbed 
over his boots. The kizámah is like the gandi, ite plural being kaga’sm. Abû 
“Ubaidah said, “1 asked al-Agma'1 about it, and expert people of the Hejaz, 
and they said, ‘ They are wells in a series, excavated and set at a distance 
from each other, then what lies between each two wells is pierced by a qan 
conducting the water from the first to that which lies next to it under the 
(surface of the) earth so that their waters come flowing together, then emerge 
at the end of them flowing on the surface of the earth ' ". According to the 
Tradition of ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr, “ When you see that Mecca has been dug 
(full of) bizamaAs and ita buildings are level with the tope of the mountains then 
know that the end has drawn near you ” ’. 

To the east of Ghail B& Wazir is a rocky plateau in which there are large 


** Magia’ (pl. magdii'), a palm tree. 

** Jaime Oliver Asin, Historia del nombre Madrid, Madrid, 1859. Cf. Norman N. Lewis, 
° Malaria, irrigation, and soll erosion in central Syria’, Geographical Review, xxxix, 2, 1949, 
287, for gandis and ‘foggaras’ m Syria. 

* op. cit., 26 seq. 

" Romi, “Note sll’ irrigasione . . .', 356, describes & ° kad/aA ' apparently similar to our 
kigàmaA. Of. G. van Vloten, Liber Mafdith al-oldm (al-Khwiriamt!), Leiden, 1895, 71, a-Eaga' is 
al-miydh al-jariyah tahi al-ard mti al-qenty ' kagl'im aro waters running under the ground © 
like gastis '. 

** | have not discovered the Tradition in this form in A. J. Wensinck, Concordance... dela 
Tradition musulmane, Leiden, 1983- . 

** Beirut edition, 19056, xm, 521. 
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quarry-like holes perhaps 30 feet from ground level to the surface of the water 
with which they are filled. These are of natural origin and their water is warm 
and has a sulphurous smell; they appear to be deep. These holes, in one of 
which we used to bathe, are known as hawmah (pl huwam), and from them 
an underground sagvyah, punctuated at intervals by vertical shafta leading to 
the surface, around which the excavated debris lies, conducta the water from 
the hawmah to thé lower ground to the south which ıt irrigates. I recall that in 
some places there seem to be small plots irrigated by bucket from wells or these 
shafts, and tobacco is grown there. 

To Mr. A. M. Bà Hashw&n I am indebted for additional information on the 
gandis. These he says are spoken of locally as ms‘yan, which is the name of 
the channel itself, the vertical shafts being called naqab. At Ghail Ba Wazir 
the family which constructs these irrigation works is called Bar'iyah, and there 
would be a mugaddam or foreman to each three or four workers. There is a 
well-known hawmah called Hawmat al-'Arüs in which people avoid bathing 
since, It is said, a bride was being conducted on a camel to her husband when 
during the brief absence of her escort, the camel slipped into the hawmah 
and was drowned. ‘At al-Qarah the largest ms'yàn is called al-Harth, but the 
water of it being brackish, is not drunk. 

There may be ganais of this type further to the east of al-Mukalla and al- 
Shihr, but I know of nothing to the west although I have travelled along 
most of the coast, apart from some curious underground channels ending in ه‎ 
sort of pond at Rudüm in the Wahidi sultanate.’ Al-Hayat al-sa‘tdah * even 
alludes to a wooden mizan (lit. ‘ balance °’, perhaps a level 1) which he describes 
as dhu ‘l-shagil and alah dhii al-shagili, i.e. with a plumb-line, which is used 
to ascertain the level of the bottom of the well and the slope of the hill to 
the cultivated ground below. He states that he saw Saiyid Muh. b. Tahir 
al-Haddad use this instrument when constructing a sdgwah at Qaidfin and 
another at Jidfarat al-Zinji. 


Water supplies on the Jol 

Very few people live on the Jal, but there are occasional small villages of 
some stone-built houses. Visiting al-Najadain in 1948, I saw a cistern (nagabah, 
PL n1gab) being hollowed out in a alight depression near the fort. An iron bar 
was drilled mto the stone by hand to break it up, the operation involving 
no amall labour.*? The rain-water runs off into the nagabaA which is usually 


*5 Other writers allude to ganiis which I have not seen, and there may be more perhaps also 
at Ahwar which I have not yet visited. For Oman one may probably find information on gandis 
or relevant thereto, in ‘Abdullah al-S&limi, Jawkar al-nigies, Cairo, A.H. 1845, especially Tr, 
56 sq., Bab al-sawigi. 

?$ op. cit, 27-9. According to the TA; al-‘aris, the shail is an iron-shod pole in use among 
the cultivators at Basra, about 2 cubits (dwrà') high, but from the rather summary desaription 
I cannot discern how ıt is used. Dosy, Supplément, describes ghia as ' plomb ou fil à plomb '. 
Cf. Liber Mafdtth al-oiten, 255, which describes it as a plumb-line used by carpenters and builders. 

st ‘Alawi b. Tahir, K. al-Shdmil, 89, says of a nagabak that the ground is exoavated to the 
depth of s fathom (twnqab al-ard qadr gitmah). 
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wide at the bottom, clearly to minimize the loss by evaporation. The nagabah 
I saw was not more than six feet deep, and two men could stand m it to work 
the iron bar. 

A larger type of receptacle for water conservation is to be found in the 
karsf which 18 a sort of pond, generally formed by damming a convenient hollow 
and leading the rain-water to drain into it from the surrounding ground, by 
little runnels consisting of lines of stones leading to the karif. There are many 
of these all over the Jól The people drmk from the nagabah and keep the 
karsf water for animals, There are of course flood-courses on the 51ل‎ and for 
8 short time after rain they ron merrily, but they are very soon empty once 
more. A larger and more complicated karif is sometimes used in the Wadi 
Daw'an and elsewhere, such as the stepped karif at Qaidün (pl. 1) with cemented 
sides. The karif of Habban known as Sagiyah Badr Bt Tuwairiq is famous ; 
it lies beside the wadt-bed and the sav is led into it by a short tunnel. 

The late Sultan Salih b. Ghalib al-Qu‘aiti,** writing of the 51ل‎ territory in 
the Daw‘an province, states that pious Daw‘anis build small huts (sirin) and 
storage cisterns for rain-water on the roads. These cisterns are either roofed 
(musaggafah) and called n19ab, or without roofs and called kuruf. It is a trait 
of the Daw‘anis to devote sadaqat to this purpose to help travellers, and many . 
of the Badiwyah of Daw‘an write in their bequests (wasáya) that a strîn and 
mgab should be built in their name, and this is why there are so many m Daw‘an 
province. 


Corvée 


In connexion with the maintenance of irrigation works it is relevant to 
describe how corvée operates in Hadramawt. Corvée, unless the republican 
government has abolished it, which is hardly likely, was an institution in the 
Yemen up to the present day, known under the term sukari.” In Hadramawt 
the word wakad is apparently used to cover compulsory labour, but it has other 
senses. Should a sultan, for example, wish to build a house or a tower-fort (kit) 
he compels labourers to come and work on it at a much lower rate than they are 
normally paid. His action is called a n@’tbah/ndyibah, paraphrased as isÁ'ür 
wa-falab, i.e. notifying and request, and explained as Hzam hi-’l-Audtr fi l-waqt 
al-mu'awan, compulsion to turn up at a specified time. Rahaiyam distinguished 
three categories—a wakad dawiah, a sultán's demand for compulsory labour, 
wakad mansab, that of a mansab or head of a sacred, enclave, and a wakad 
qabilah, the imposition by a tribe of compulsory labour, sco upon the 
labourmg population under its protection. These categories of corvée would 


** AL Rthlai al-euliéniyoA, Cairo, a.n. 1870, 23. ‘Alawi b. Tahir, op. cit., oslis the barf a 
pakrtj, while Muh. b. Highim, Rihlak, Cairo, a.m. 1860, 12, describes it as a kAazsan. Al Simi, 
190 seq., has an instructive account of local disputes before the decision to build the Qaidtin 
karif, with a poem on the event describing local wells as 100 qdmaAs deep. Water was led into 
the tarif from a spring through pottery pipe sections (jibh, pl. jubah) joined together with atrah 
beaten up with cotton and (sesame ?) oil 

** E. Romi, L'arabo parlato a San d', Roma, 1989, 202. 
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depend on which type ,of government was exercised over any given district, 
but it 18 interesting to see how the theocratic type of rule as exemplified in 
the case of the mangab haa also ita corvée, though I expect the summons would 
be couched in different terms from that of the sultan or tribe. A case cited to 
me as typical would be when a mansab announoes a wakad for the repair of a 
large dam or deflector, and the labourers yajurrüm madar, lit. ‘drag earth’, 
ie. with oxen and & scraping board, or perhaps by other methods. Orders 
relating to corvée are normally given through the Abu or headman, and I have 
a document dated 1270/18534 detailing the procedure when a nayibat sulján 
is sent to the Stiq quarter of Tarim city. As seen already, the wakad is not 
confined to irrigation repairs, but might be for repairs to the town walls m 
time of danger or other purposes. This enables us to form some conception of 
the procedure probably followed in providing labour for the massive public 
works of antiquity m the ruins of which southern Arabia abounds. 

The ná'ibaÀ indeed is an institution which goes back to the earliest age of 
Islam and moludes the repair of dykee/bridges (gandjir) and the stopping of 
breaches caused by water in a bank (sadd ai-buthüg); it is a term known to 
the western Arab world and Spain, continuing in Morocco up to modern 
times. 100 

Wakkid wascsataphisesd aa uu to hire, engage ,7 and ' to make an 
assignment (wa'd) with’. Ana muwakkad ‘indak means ‘I am employed by 
you’. One of my corpus of documents relating to the quarters of Tarim alludes 
to persons as muwakkad f$ walimah, i.e. employed in unpaid service at marriage 
festivities, at the direction, of course, of ‘the headmen of the quarter in the way 
which I have already described. You can, however, have wakad akidai 
free employment, employment by consent. In general, there appear to be two 
sorts of employment, tagrüh under which you receive ‘ lunch’, Le. tamr, lukham, 
gahwah, etc., dates, shark, coffee, and a ja‘dlah mu‘atyanah, a fixed wage, the 
master (mu'allim) receiving more than an ordinary workman, and a boy less. 
The other type is termed gi‘, Le. when a man estimates for a job, employs: 
his own men to execute it, and gains or 10868 on the contract as he may. 


Share-cropping 

Share-cropping is discussed in the earliest legal works of Islam, and where 
South Arabia is concerned I possess ample documentation both in printed works 
and in MSS, as for example in the Fatawa of Ba Makhramah,' for naturally 


180 of M. J. do Goole, Liber expugnationis regionum . . . al-Belddsort, Leiden, 1860, glossary, 
100, كإصلاح القناطر وسد البثوق وغير ذلك‎ bm .النائبة النازلة ونوائب المسلمين ها ينوهم من‎ 
Dozy's Supplément contains further examples. 

181 Prose ane poetry, Ar. text, p. 22, 1. 18; Gloss. daj., wakkad ' préparer, appréter, mettre 
en ordre '. 

1"! ibid., pref., p. 37. 

15 See p. 35, n. 11; photooopy fol 277 rv. Cf. Yahy& b. Adam, Kiàb al-fherdy, trans. 
A. Ben Bhemeah, Taxation i» Jalam, Leiden, 1958, 102. 
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in the case-law of an agricultural community this is a subject of frequent 
occurrence. I should also refer to my edition of Bahrag,’™ a treatise composed 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century (between A.H. 894 and 920) 
which contains a musaqah plea. However, it is appropriate first to aite three 
types of contract from a much more recent author, the shaskh Muhammad b. 
‘Abdullah b. Ahmad Ba Sawdan, who ‘composed his Tahstl al-magpiid Jima 
fuliba min tarîf al-'ugüd 105 in 1315/1897, though his local information refers 
more particularly to Daw‘an than Tarim. 


(Y)‏ صيغة المساقاة 

فيكتب: الحمد cde, call‏ فقد ساق 1 (كذا) O96 "os‏ على النخل 
المعروف iK‏ مساقاة شرعية» مدة سنة كاملة» ul‏ شبر كذاء بناصفة الثمرة ؛ 
ades‏ إصلاح النخل ÀM‏ كور» وتلقيحهء وتنقية نهرهء وإصلاح الأجاجين » 
وتنحية الحشيش» وحفظ الثمر c‏ وجذاذه aiii‏ يفعل LUIS‏ بنفسهء أو بنايبه. 

(Y)‏ صيغة الحارة والمماخحذة 

dia,‏ المناصبة؛ وهى دفع الأرض لن يغرسها من عنده» والشجر بينها 
بالسوية أو التفضيل. فيكتب : الحمد call‏ وبعد» A83‏ ا GA‏ وفلان على ol‏ 
uv.‏ فلان TI.‏ أو ارض الفلا . laadt Es‏ عا به حفرة uU‏ شاء من أنواع 
النخل» (fey‏ الفخيذ Cpl 9 uv d, TEE‏ والتنمية الى gadi‏ يعرف 


يا 


الجهة ؛ de zi nnd isa sila‏ المناصفة **” تخابرا على ذالك مخابرة ومفاخلة 


(۳) صيغة المزارعة وا محابرة فى الارض لن يزرعها 
فيكتب: الحمد cas, cal‏ فقد قال فلان” لفلان زارعتك على ارض كذا؛ 
وينعتها؛ لتزرعهاء وعلى بذرهاء وعليك نصف ثمرتها. ومثله : عاملتك على ارض AIS‏ 


1^ ‘Forms of plea, a B&f T manual from al-Sihr', Rivista degli Studi Orientali, xxx, 1-2, 


1955, 11. 

105 In the Al al-Kaf Library, Tarim. The family of Bă Sawdin lived at al-Khuraibeh of 
Dew‘an, and are described as of Kmdah, Muhammad and his famous father ‘Abdullah have 
many works in MS as yet unpublished of which I have some record. Aocoording to ‘Alawi b. 
Tahir, al-Ghami, photocopy 1n SOAS Library, 141, Mohammad died in 1281/1864-5. For his 
biography see ‘Abdullah b. Muh. al-Saqq&f, Tarikh al-Shu‘ord’ al-Hadromtytn (Cairo, an. 1358-), 
nur, 196-201, with a slightly different title for this riadlak. 

188 Read adda. 

107 Tho Mrak is the trench or runnel, and appears to be used here much as one would say 
“so many head of horse’. 

1*5 To be read mu’ am (7). B& Faqih al-Qhibri’s history (my MS, و‎ gree 
,مونة السفر‎ baggage. 

10 او‎ cops kai E I E EE E TEE ec 
from the efforts of the planter. The term ta'tig which precedes, probably means untal the land 
and plantations are in a proper state of cultivation. 
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وعليك بذرها» ولك نصف cle‏ مزارعة» أو حابرة» صميحة it po‏ شرعية » جامعة 
الشروط المقتضية للصحة المرعية. كان ذالك بتارح كذا فى عام NS‏ 

In the first of the aforegomg patterns of contract, the peasant engages to 
work on the palms for a year, m return for which he is to receive half of the date- 
crop. He undertakes to tend the palms, fertilize them, clean the trunks, mam- 
tain the runnels about their roots, keep them free of weed, to look after the dates, 
cut and dry them, either labouring himself or delegatmg another person to 
execute the work on his behalf. 

The contract that follows is known as mukhàábarah or mufakhadhah, 19 but 
Bà Sawdan adds a synonym mundsabah not so far known to me from other 
writers or from informanta ; possibly it is Daw‘ani. The ground is given to & 
man to plant with date-palms, the trees to be shared in equal parts (51-’l-sawtya/) 
or unequally, between the two parties to the agreement. The number and types 
of palm to be planted are specified. Inter aka the working partner has to deal 
with the young palms (magia‘), irrigate them, and rear them up to the ta fig, 
this last term not being precisely known to me. Mwan, Ba Hashwan 
informs me, means ‘ gear’, and would include the date-basket cover (khubrah 
in Wadi Hadramawt, but perhaps more often sháyah (pL shaway) on the coast), 
the simaim oil used to oil the young date shoot, and the rags bound round it 
to shield it from the sun. He remarked that the mawwä or capitalist in a share- 
cropping contract who owns the palms would give the Aarrath who looks after 
the palms, one sprig (KAW) of dates from each palm as his share of the contract, 
but this last item of information is in application to the first type of contract 
in this series. To this type of contract perhaps, a rajaz that I heard in Tarim, 
sung at the ploughing (‘amalah) and at the sowing (fasyar dhart) alludes : 

DENIM من ما معه' حراث يبيع المال وآلا‎ 
He who has no peasant-cultivators must sell his property or else give it to 
someone else to cultivate it (ya‘mur-uh). The verse, I was told, alludes to that 
category of contract where the cultivator and owner each receive half of 
the crop. 

The last form of contract (supra) appears to cover cases where the peasant 


119 The Liber Mafdtth al-olim, 16, defines mukAdbarah as al-musdra‘ak bi-’l-thulth aw al-rub', 
or the like. I am, however, inclined to link it with khwbrak the basket-cover placed over the 
ripening dates, but the material quoted by Lane is interesting and not necessarily at variance 
with this suggestion. Particularly interesting is the reference to Khaibar in this connexion, 
where dates were an important crop. MufakAagkaA might be connected with fughiak the fertalixa- 
tion of the female palm tree, but fakhagh means ‘to divide’ as does näsab and.one oan say 
fükhadh al-lakm ‘ he divided the mest', according to A. M. Bã Haghwin. Al-ghaikh ‘All b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Bà Kathir is known to have composed a Mangémah fi Abkieon al merbra'ak wa-'l- 
mughibarak (Tar. Sh. Had., ed. cit, 11, 71) but no copies are yet known. ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. 
Muh. ...al-Maghhur, Bughyat al-mestarghidin, Cairo, 1986, 102 seq., has much additions] informa- 
trve material on sughtrasah, mufükhaghah, mundsabah, and mukAdla‘ch. 

11 Nasar ‘to give one’s land to someone else to cultivate’, Mwndghorad is similar to 
mefåkhadhah, and a nagir 1s defined as alladM ya'mal al-ard ‘ind tstighdl al-suyil Niger was 
explained to me as ‘ sharing m the crop’. 
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is required both to cultivate field-crops and attend to palms planted on the 
property, as they undoubtedly would be planted along the irrigation channels 
leading from the wells, and probably elsewhere. 

In Tarim a daf or peasant of the category called gals (pL sslaÀ) always 
works under a jabin or capitalist, with a fixed wage (muratiah), plus dates and 
grain, and a share in the crop (qvem fi 'I-harth). It may be observed in passing 
that at al-Khasha‘ah where there has been considerable agricultural develop- 
ment of latter years, one speaks of having a share in the district (khushr fi 
l- Khagha‘ah), Le. one is mushiartk ‘sharing’ in the cultivation of a piece of 
land. 

Of late years the introduction of pump-irrigation on a large scale m 
Hadramawt has led to the modification of these very ancient and traditional 
forms of share-cropping contract to meet the new conditions Imposed by 
the use and maintenance of these pumps. Another recent innovation in one or 
two places is the introduction of piped water from perennial streams, a type of 
project usually financed by Hadramis who have made fortunes in Sa'üdi Arabia. 

The type of dispute that can arise in share-cropping contracta is in evidence 
m the two types of plea which I quote below from Saiyid Muhsin b. Ja'far b. 
“Alawi Bà Numaiy,!* the first of these being a complamt preferred by the 
owner of the property to be irrigated and cultivated, against the peasant with 
whom he has contracted to execute the actual work. The second complaint is 
that wherem the peasant claims that the owner has not fulfilled his side of the 
contract, and where he demands immediate payment of what is due to him. 


wh‏ المساقاة 
(Y)‏ صورة د عوى المالك المساقاة 

أن يقول زيد: أداعى بأنى ساقيت عير هذا على البستان الفلانى يجميع ما فيه 
من النخل على اختلاف انواعهاء على أن عليه سقيما وتعهدها وتسوية سواقيها وإصلاح 
الحفر الى فى أثناء السواق وتلقيحها وحفظ برها وقطعها وغير ذلك Le‏ فيه صلاحهاء وله 
فى مقابلة عمله الثلث من الثمرة الحاصلة منهاء وقد امتنع من ذلك» أو هرب» أو قصر 
. فى cle‏ وانا مطالبه بالوفاء Le‏ التزمه من العمل» cus‏ أيها الحا ك» بوفاء ذلك. 

(Y)‏ صورة دعوى العامل بمقابلة عمله فى المساقاة 

أن يقول عمرو: ue»‏ ان Eu;‏ ساقانى على البستان at GAD‏ ما فيه من 
النخل على اختلاف انواعهاء على أن على سقيها وتعهدها وتسوية سواقيها وإصلاح 
حفرها وتلقيحها وحفظ عرها وقطعه وغير ذلك ما فيه صلاحهاء ولى فى مقابلة عملى 
الثلث من الثمرة الحاصلة منباء وانا مطالب له بما شرط من الثمرة Vie‏ وهو يلزمه وقد 
el‏ من ذلكء m copt‏ الحا مع daban‏ الى . | 


US Tahsil al-da‘dwl fi raf‘ al-ghabint, &1-Mukalli, n.d. (but reoetved in 1958), 21-3. 
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At the fertilization of the palm trees I have already reported that certain 
songs are sung |° though I had at that time no examples. Professor J. Robson 
has somewhere stated that it is believed that evil spirits attend the fecundation 
of the date-palm and the collection of the date-harvest in southern Arabia, so 
that the peasant going up the tree sings to scare away the Jinn.!!* In February 
1954 In Sarwün I heard a man in our garden singing as he olimbed the tree to 
perform the fukAfaA or fertilization, the charming ditty, 

en -‏ 3 
يا طيور الخلا ply a radi‏ 
یا خير مطلوب 


* O birds of the open country, game, and bees, 
O what an exoellent thing to ask’. 

The allusion to birds has probably s significance that is at present unknown 
to me, but the reference to game at onoe brings the ritual Hadrami hunt to 
mind, and honey has properties next to magical.H5 Another ditty which I heard 
in Sarwün seems, if it has been correctly given me, to be of rather unconventional 
form. 8 

e e mop? 
يا نارع‎ (235 
Joe -€-- 


وار كاه والمعروف 

والخير المواصوف 

e J * ب‎ * a 

وبا فراره ما يجيه 

ولا يقرب حواليه" 

zA - ewe p) 

وأزرع يا زارع. 

13 Prose and poetry, preface, 87-8, mostly an ° c000000 ' sound, with words appearing here 

and there. 


114 While I cannot positively affirm that this is also the case in Hadramawt it seems to me 
very likely. 

115 [ts curative properties were praised by the Prophet and to this day these are highly 
estecmed. 

16 Neither of those two pieces mems to have a consistant metre. 
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* Till, O husbandman. 

May it be that you come 7 

With no harm to befall you. 

O God, for your well-being, 

O Lord of well-being, 

The rain-water at your roots 

Make wide your fronds.!!$ 

Charity and customary benefit, ° 

Outstanding prosperity 

In which J and the crow have our shares. 

May the worm Ba Fararah 11? not come to it, 

Nor come anywhere near about it. 

Till, O husbandman.’ 
It is to my regret that, at the time of taking down this ditty I thought the 
Arabic simple enough to dispense with detailed comment, if mdeed that could 
have been given for it by the peasant. It now seems to me that this is almost 
& hymn to the palm tree, or an invocation to it to grant of its fruit, and to 
Allah to protect it. This poem would then be further evidence in support 
of my contention that traces of palm-worship survive to this day m the folk 
memory of Hadramawt. Although I obtained this ditty in Saiwün I was told 
at Huraidah that it was also used there, so perhaps it is widely spread throughout 
the country. 


Doouments relaisng to property 

Documents or deeds relating to the possession of property are known as 
khuti{ mat. In pre-Protectorate days the Kathiri sultans used to take a fee of 
10% or more of the price of houses and land for their signature to the transfer 
documents, but this is no longer charged. In general tribeamen with protection 
rights (shirahah) ® over palm plantations used to exact a fee when one palm- 
owner disposed of his property to another party. In Tarim when the owner of 
ground is not known it is called ard majhiilah, a term probably universal. I am 
inclined to consider it axiomatic that there is no inch of Arabia that is not owned 
by someone, however desert it may appear, and though we might be inclined 
to regard a piece of land which the Arab calls ard majhūlah as having no owners, 


117 I had thought the palm-cultivator to be addreming himself, but I now think he must 
be speaking to the palm tree. This has made me wonder if hudar-ak could mean ' to ripen ’. 
Ya mawa 'l-salah must, I think, be apostrophixing the palm tree, and it is reminisoent of the 
title given to saints, even unknown saints such as Mawlid Matar. 

13 Gloss. daj., kara‘ ‘eau de pluie’. Nahr &ooording to Landberg, Hadramodi, 720, is 
‘ oouronne du palmier ', but suAdr was explained to me as sa f. 

113 For the zak: soe Prose ond poetry, Ar. text, p. 24. By ma'r&f, the tarkah, or amali gift 
of dates to a beggar at the date-harvest may be meant. 

1% Bà Farkrah, described as a dad towkul al-kAarif, a worm which eats the ripe dates. 

13 Por a magdmah on this institution seo Prose and poetry, Ar. text, p. 16 seq. A dispute over | 
giirthakh figures in Muh. b. Há&ghim, Tarik al-dowlat al-Kajhivtyah, Cairo, 1048, 134. Mal is 
stated by al-ShSmil, 175, to be used in Hadram! dialect in the sense of cultivated fields (urd). 
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I feel that behind this term lies the Arabian conception that it is owned by 
someone even if the owners be unbeknown to us. I do not, however, propose to 
go into this subject though I think the sections on hy? al-mawat in Arabian 
law-books would probably enable us to form a true conception of how Arabians 
regard the holding of waste land. 

During one of our seasions in Tarim, Rahaiyam dictated do me the following 
document which, though it relates to no particular holding, unlees indeed it 
be he had some property of his own in mind, may be considered typioal of 
property in palm trees. Though a holding of five palms may seem small, it must 
be recalled that some owners possess as little as one palm only or a share 
in & palm. 

لفلان بن فلان خمس حفر sha JE‏ وصفاری › عند مضلعة متاش» 

من ذلك Ere‏ حمراء ral‏ مسه قبلى ax‏ فلان is Tee‏ فلان Spas‏ 
فو صح (Q9)‏ وشرق عين المسيله. وله من الحيد i‏ ثلاث حفر راء وصفارى » 
الأولى سريعى مثلوث شرق ole‏ المذكور ونجدى GF‏ فلان بن فلان ويحرى 
A.‏ فلان بن فلان وقبلى المسيله فوق الحيد ومع زار حيد شرق السريعى الم كور 
ونجدى خلعة فلان وبحرى مدينى فلان بن فلان. 


‘° Bo-and-so (4) owns five circular runnels 1282 of palms, red date type and 
yellow date type, ® at the Barrage of Mattàsh,!3* consisting of a multi-trunk 
palm 1*5 of the red date type with five stems, west of So-and-so’s (B) palm, 
north of So-and-so’s (C) palm, south of an open (empty) piece of ground,17 
and east of the channel of the flood-bed.338 Of the western palm plantation !** 
he owns three circular runnels of red date type and yellow date type, the first 
of which is a Surasga'$ 2? with three stems 12! east of the said red date type, 


113 Boo p. 61, n. 107. 

im For these types seo Prose and poetry, Ar. text, p. 128, v. 15. 

H4 Mattkgh would be so called after one of the nine fakhtdhaks of Y&f which used to control 
Tarim. 

148 A dawwdrah is a palm with three or more trunks stemming from the root. 

138 Nahr (pl. vnÀ«r), syn. judAQ', trunks or stems of the palm; where a palm has several 
stems from one root these are known as awldd. It has occured to me that the word anAdr in 
Bahraq, ' Forms of plea’, 11, may be another plural in this sense. 

117 Farik was said to mean an open piece of ground without ‘Hb trees or palms. Perhaps 
it is to be linked with fasakh ın the Gloss. dat. 

138 The Masilah is the flood-bed of the Wad! Hadramawt, which is very wide in places, the 
‘ain sooms to mean the channel in it where floods normally run. 

149 Haid is pelm-grove at the mde of the Masilah, cf. fig. 8. Al-Hagdi al-sa tidal, 5, mentions 
Haid Qiisim which one passes coming into Tarim. Qasim is apparently maginm al-mA', a place 
where the flood-waters are distributed, not & proper name. In coastal Hadramawt a kay is a 
bustin, and I think that Aaid in the sense of pelm-grovo is to be linked with this word, not with 
kaid in the sense of a mountain. 

189 Prose and poetry, Ar. text, p. 128, v. 14. A red variety becoming black, called ‘ swift’ 
because it is the first date to rrpen. 

I! I have not canfirmed satis in this meaning. 
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north of the double-stemmed 12 palm tree of So-and-so (D), south of the tall 
single palm 1# of So-and-so (E), and west of the flood-bed above the palm 
plantation, along with a Zar 1 palm of a grove east of the said Suraiya', 
‘north of the young fruit-bearing palm 133 of So-and-so (F), and west of the 
Madini 136 palm of So-and-so (G).” 

In Saiwin I was informed that a small group of palms is called hanah, 
but do not know if this term is used in other places, and there may be other 
technical names for groups of palms also. 


Floods in Hadramaut 

The list of floods infra has, unless otherwise stated, been based upon notices 
in Tartkh Shanbal up to the year 905/1499-1500, some of the other authors 
quoted bemg from annotations to my edition, in preparation, of this chronicle. 
For the remainder of the tenth/sixteenth century, unless otherwise stated, the 
notices are derived from the chronicle of Ba Faqih al-Shihri. The list is defective 
in several respects—obviously not all of the great floods of the period have been 
chronicled, and many other MS sources, as for example al-Sand al-bülur, 
and the Mukatabat al-Habib ‘Ali b. Hasan al-'Áttas cited by al-Haydt al- 
sa tdah,137 could supply data. Shanbal sometimes draws upon sources which 
know nothing of Hadramawt of the interior, and vice-versa. The dating of 
rains occurring at certain stars has been established from the Hisüb al- 
Shrbams.138 

itia ma e diovan abata ab tan وا ا‎ Hoods these io 
evidence quoted of cultivated areas bemg abandoned, and the same localities 
appear to continue in cultivation. Were the notices in this list to be compared 
with the evidence on the ground it is just conceivable that the effect of some 
of the major floods of olden times could be asseased. Daw'an valley, doubtless 
because it is so narrow and takes the spill of so much of the Jl, suffers recur- 
rently from violent floods, as indeed it did in September 1954 when I was in 


181 Prose and poetry, Ar. text, p. 130, v. 80, a qirain is a palm with two stems from one root. 

17 A mangar is a tall single palm. 

184 Prose and poetry, Ar. text, p. 131, v. 41, the sar is a yellow type of date. 

135 The kkal'ak (pl. EAila'ak) is a amali young pelm which has reached the fruit-bearing 
stage. Syn. magi. Bã Hārūn, MB ait, fol. 8r., speaks of a satyid who had khali‘ f 'l Magia‘ 
taht Rawghah . . . ight waga‘ al-kharif má yukhalii ahad yashrah EAais -aÀ, i.e. palms in al-Maqta'(?) 
near Rawghah ... when the ripe dates coame he would not let anyone act as watchman over his 
palms. Rahatyam commenting on Prose aad poetry, Ar. text, p. 108, stated that khali‘ is pl. of 
Ehal 4A ‘palm’. KAda'ak, Prose and poetry, Ar. text, p. 130, 1s the aot of planting palms. Ba 
Hirûn, fol. 9v, contams the phrase yaghris EAH an, the latter word also a pl. of kalih. A oele- 
brated aaiyid ancestor is known as Khili' Qasam, i.e. the man who planted palms at Qasam 
village. Rahaiyam told me that at Rawghah Satan became a watering ass to one of the saiyide 
and used to work on his falah. This field where Satan worked is still known at Rawghah, 
lying by the mosque there. 

18 Prose and postry, p. 128, v. 18, eat NOU ee Ona mom Medina, is a type much 
esteemed for its quality. 

137 Al-Hoydt al-sa ida, 18. 

138 of my ° "ue ا‎ E a aE Anthropos, XLII, 
8-4, 1954, 484-5. The almanac in question hes entries relating to flooding, but these apply to 
the Yemen. 
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Hadramawt, but it never seems to be abandoned. There are many places where 
the fields have been turned into stony wadi-bottom, but perhaps the soil 
may be piled up in other places. Exceptionally heavy floods sometimes seem 
to drive up-stream as in 794/1391—2 when the waters of Wadi Khön mounted ` 
some miles up-wdds to ‘Inat. The flood of 894/1488-9 is remarkable for rising 
up the mountain-side, Le. above the termination of the soree line, and washing 
away threshing-floors placed there Bo as to be clear of this danger. Locusta 
in great number often follow the floods, a phenomenon that may be well 
known to the Desert Locust Survey. 

For reasons I have not explored Hadramis consider that the south iis 18 
beneficial at times of flood, for a Tamimi raja which I heard runs, 


شاره' بلا ui‏ کا باب آرتکب ماله قوام 


° Rains (and floods) without the Bahri wind, 
Are like a door set up without supporta '.13? 


Preliminary lsst of rains and floods in Hadramawi, coast and sniervor 

658 /1259-60. Many houses destroyed by ram. (This reference may perhape 
apply to the coastal area only.) 

685/1286-7. Violent rain, tempestuous wind, high seas at Zufar. Crops 
ruined, many wells destroyed, and many (coastal )؟‎ districts ruined. 

721/1321-2. Famine in Wadi Hadramawt causing much death to man and 
beast, implying thereby a failure of rains. 

725/1824-5. Rain at Zufar destroys houses, mosques, and gardens. 

758/1356-7. Heavy rain in Wadi Hadramawt followed by locust swarms. 

715/13734. Great flood m Wadi Daw‘an sweeps away the palms of Rahbat 
Daw'an entirely, carrying some palms with their crop as far as al-Kasar, clearly 
a summer flood.14° The Tartkh Ba Sharahil chronicles a severe famine this year, 
perhaps a result of the flood, remarking on the high prices m Wadi Daw‘an.1# 

787 /1385-6. Heavy rams, thunder and hghtnmg at al-Shihr destroying 
houses and part of the town wall. 

794/1391—2. General rams in the month of Rajab. From Shibam and its 
districts come great floods. Wadi Khön floods and (ita waters) mount to 
‘Inat causing much destruction. Wadi Thibi floods, carrying off palms at 
al-Naqar (between Tarim and Husn Falliiqah). In this year there was great esse. 

810/1407-8. Rain m areas m Hadramawt (Wadi) and al-Kasar resulta in 
low prices for commodities, Le. millet, dates, and ghee. 

811/1408-9. Commodity prices still lower, implying perhaps a continuation 
of good rains. 


189 Qowdrs, the supports or posts, the lintel being kafak. 

140 AL Hapi al-sa‘tdah, 15. 

141 For this author of. ‘ Historians and historiography of Hedramawt’, BSOAS, xxv, 2, 
1082, 242, as also for Ba Sanjalah, infra. 
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812/1409-10. General floods in all districts. A great flood comes from 
Ju aimah (north of Shibàm). This is followed by locusts. 

823/1420-1. A pestilence in Hadramawt with great scarcities and much 
death from hunger, even cannibalism bemg alleged. This may indicate a failure 
of rains. 

832/1428-9. In the star al-Dhira‘ (14-26 January), and again at al-Sarfah 
(20 March-1 April) rain and floods at Shibam. (Tarskh Ba Sanjalah.) 

838/14345 or 839/1435—0. Rains in nearly every district which, m Daw'an, 
carried off many palms and destroyed fields (chat). (Ba Sanjalah.) 

848/1444—5. After a period of high prices for commodities, al-Kasar and 
other places have rain m Kharif (July-September). 

853/1449—50. The barrage (damir) of Wadi Thibi was built up at the coat of 
Sultan ‘Amir of the Yemen, but a eati from the Wadi Thibi destroys it.!2 

860/1455-6. Heavy rain in all districts. 

866/1461-2. Heavy general rain in Hadramawt (interior 1). 

891/1486. All Hadramawt had rain with two great floods in the star al-Sarfah 
(20 March-1 April). 

894/1488-0. A great flood in the star al-Ikhl (24 May-5 June) from al- 
Khamilah (south of “Amd) which was swelled by the flow from ‘Am, “Amd, 
Daw'an, Sar, Idim, Thibi, etc. It destroyed threshing-floors (agért), many 
palms, barrages (madals‘). It destroyed Qasam, Ribat Al al-Zubaidi, part of 
Bör, then people got it under control. It rose about 10 cubits (say 15 feet) 
on the foot part (safh) of the mountams.!* Locusts m quantity followed and 
ther young (dabé).'44 The locusts ate the crop but its roots, from which a new 
crop would spring, remamed, and the people seam to have done even better 
because of this. Ba Sanjalah adds that some of Masilat Al Ba Dhib,!?? Bait 
Maslamah, and other places, perhaps Wadi al-Mukhainiq (but the MS is badly 
wormed at this point) were destroyed. Four years seem to have been spent in 
the repair of some places. 

896 /1490-1. Rains in Daw‘an, al-Kasar, Wadi ‘Amd and moat of (interior 1) 
Hadramawt. The barrage (‘agm) 144 of Wadi Shibam was broken (Ba Sanjalah). 

900/1494-5. A great flood in Daw‘an destroys many palms and much land 
(Ba Sanjalah). 

901/1495-6. In Jumada II in the middle ten days there was rain in Shibam 


143 4] Haytt al-sa‘idaA, 15, but in the following year BA Sanjalah records rains in Hadramawt 
after much dearth, the MS unfortunately being wormed at this point so that it is not aleer that 
rains had been short previously. 

143 of. Pross and poetry, Ar. text, p. 120, Fi safh Daw'an uh awsdr. The saf is the point at 
which the mountain foots touches the level plain. 

144 Young of locusts, with wings about one inch long. 

145 Tho letters are undotted ın the text; my reading is conjectural. 

146 Perhaps this should be read ‘ugam with Landberg, Hadramodi, 660, deflectors. These 
would be the deflectors which lead the water into the flelds as in pl. iv. Cf the Aden paper 


.العقمة عبارة عن سد طينى يقام لتحويل میاه اليل ,1968 ,80 ,11 Sawt alJandb,‏ 
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and ‘the wddis’, the flood entering the Shibam cemetery (west of the town 
(pl. 11)) (Bà Sanjalah). 

903/1497-8. A flood at Shibam and elsewhere on the first of the star Sa'd 
Bula‘ (25 July-6 August) (Bà Banjalah). 

905/1499-1500. In the star a&l-Haq'ah (1-14 December) Hadramawt had 
good rains (Ba Sanjalah). 

929/1522-3. Ram and a great powerful wind called in al-Shibr al-Shiti 14? 
which caused destruction in al-Mishqàg, Sarih/Surath (1) and the Wadi 
(Hadramawt 1). 

930/1523-4. Ram and wmd but lega than the SA: of the previous year. 

935/1528-9. In al-Shihr district at the close of Rabr II and beginning of 
Jumada I heavy rain destroying buildings in Shuhsir, Rawkab, eto. 

939/1532-3. On 28 Shawwal heavy ram and contrary winds in al-Shibr 
district destroy many palms. News arrives from Daw‘an that a number of 
palms had been destroyed by floods the like of which had never been known, 
4,000 being destroyed by Rihab alone. Their fields (dhubür) had been so 
destroyed that only a few were left in Daw‘an and only a few palms. The flood 
had risen to places to which it had never occurred to anyone it might attain. 

945/1538-9. A famine in Hadramawt, Daw‘an, and al-Shihr, from which 
one may imply a failure of rains. 

9048/1541-2. In Jumada ll prices became cheaper and rain (ghatth wa- 
rahmah) was general, contrary to the high prices and famme of the preceding 
year (947). 

968/1560-1. Famine in the Hadramawt and al-Shihr districts from Rajab 
to Ramadan (implying that the spring rains had failed). 

970/1502-3.  Al-Nür al-sdfir 145 states that on 2 Shawwal befell, ‘the 
mighty great sa in Hadramawt, the like of which has never been heard, 
destroying many palms. The people of that provinoe recall it to this day and 
date (events) by it. By them it is known as Sad al-Ikhl (24 May-Ö June)’. ° 
After quoting a chronogram he continues, ‘It is said that m ancient time 
there was a sati or two like it or approaching it, but there is no strength 
or power but in God’. Ba Faqih al-Shihri places the ram as falling on the 
last night of al-Iklil, in al-Shihr district accompanied by a tempest lasting 
day and night, for some 48 hours. Then followed heavy rains, destroying 
buildings everywhere so that people fled from their houses into the streets. 
These disasters took place in Hadramawt (of the interior), al-Shibr and 
al-Mishqàs districts, even as far as Hurmiz m the Persian Gulf.- It carried 
off people from Tarim and al-Masfalah: some even appeared dead in the 
sea off Hairij, but others escaped by clinging to palm-trunks, Countless 
palms were washed away and the cultivated valley land (dhabr al-Mastiah) 


147 T, A. Shumoveky, Tri seisvasinge lotsis Ahmada iba Madskida, orabskogo lotsmana Vasko da 
Gamy, Moscow, 1957, fol. 88r., L 24, reads this word as al-Shalls, but in G. Ferrand, Instructions 
nouisques, Paris, 1021-8, 1, 148 and elsewhere, al- SAN. f 

148 p, 274. 
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of Wadi Bal-Haf and ite gardens 14? were turned into a rahbaA.9? It swept 
away all the palms of al-Ghail al-Asfal and al-Ghail al-A‘la, the ‘sb trees of 
al-Raidah and about 170 palms (or “Hbs 1) in Maifa', as well as the palms of 
Wadi Dhahaban of Shibam.!9 Al-Shihri gives an account also of the shipping 
destroyed along the coast, adding that much verse had been composed about 
this mighty food. 

979/1571-2. On 11 Jumada II, heavy rains on al-Shihr district. 

998/1589-90. Al-Nuür al-süfir 1® chronicles a great flood in Wadi “Idim 
at the star al- Thuraiyà (22 November-4 December) greater than Sad لالط آله‎ ; 
it is known as Sar al-Thuraiyá. 

1049/1639—40. A flood is mentioned by ‘Abdullah b. Ja'far b. “Alawi in 
the Wadi 'Idim,!** called al-sad al-mahil ‘ the terrible flood ’. 

1056/1646-7.  Aooording to al-Haydt al-sa‘idah 155 the second flood of 
al-Iklil took place some time before this date. It was less serious than the flood 
of 1124 (infra). 

1124/1712-13. Al-Hayat al-sa‘tdah + places in this year al-Satl al-Hamim 
in the star al-Hit (1-13 October) or 16 Ramadan, a flood which swept away 
palms and dhubür. Most of the destruction took place in Bait Muslimah and 
the Masilah of Idim 15? and the alluvial earth of the wddi-bed (batha’) of 
Shibam, taking away palms from the latter. It also swept away many “HO trees. 
It passed the ghtiyid (gardens) of al-Mishgas district, eroding ita dhubür. It 
appears to be the same flood that is described by ‘Abdullah al-Haddad 158 
as destroying palms and huts about Tarim. It then entered the village of 
al-Nukhr !** at ‘Inat and ita cemeteries. It also destroyed moat of the houses in 
Qasam and its Jami‘ mosque.1*? The text as quoted in al-Haydt is a little obscure 


2 has ghati for which al Hoy al-sa'idaÀ, 16 (based on BA Faqih al-GhihrT) has 
1^ A stony-bottomed flood-oourse, see p. $7 supra. 

Hi In the Wadi Dhahabăn is the maozra‘ of dbibüm, of which Muh. b. Haighim, Tart} al- 
dawlai al-Kathirigas, Cairo, 1048, 165, says, that 1t is li-sadd migtA al-suyRi wa-dabi-À3. He adds 

wa-‘alaiht madar al-raiy fi 'l-maghdris howla-hd. 

1 Bã Harun, MS cit, story 253, refers to Sad al-Ikii] which carried off the palms o 
Hadramawt, and story 274, to the same flood which carried off the palms of al-Meqta‘ (?), id 
in Qasam, eto. AL-RAbitat al-' Alawigah (Batavia), 1, 7, A.X. 1348, 275, in a note on floods in 
Hadramawt, alludes to this flood and the large number of palms destroyed by 1t in the Tarim 
district, as well as some 20 mosques in the area. 

19 p, 458. 

184 Author of Taghkirat al-mudaghakbir fi-ma jarà min al-sail al-mutabahhir, Dar al-Kutub 
MB, no. 1257, a verse magimas of about 20 pages with akAbor al-euytl al-qadimaA, and references 
to the IkII] flood and al-Saw al-Hamim. 

155 p. 17, but this statement may be incorrect. 

166 D, 18. 

187 Bait Muslimah is قفي‎ ‘Idim ‘in 'Idim direction ’. 

188 A celebrated eughteenth-century Hadrami sift ‘Him. 

189 A nukhrah (pl. nikhär) was defined by Rahaiyam as, a mi zai - ينشرها الماء‎ EY أرض‎ 

189 In the Ahl Sah] Library, Tarim, Muh. b. Zain b. “Alawi b. Sumait, Gadyat al-gasd wa-’l- 
murad fi manigu Shaikh al-‘Ibad, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Alawi b. Muh. al-Haddad, story 279, has an 
account of the greet flood that swept away the Jimi‘ mosque of ‘Init. For B. Sumait of. 
° Materials for South Arabian history, r’, BSOAS, xin, 8, 1050, 582. 
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at this point but it appears that a part of this district had the aspect of a bay 
of the sea. Al-Haddad is quoted from another place as saying that this was a 
flood of a kind never previously known, worse even than the floods of al-Iklil, 
affecting from Tarim to ‘Inat and Qasam, destroying 10 mosques built alongside 
the Masilah. It ran mto Nukhr of “Inat into the cemetery and among the 
houses. It appears that the perennial streams (ghasl) of Sah were also heavily 
swollen. 

1332/1913-14. ‘In the star al-Fargh (18-30 September 1914), Upper 
Hadramawt drank, from Wadi ‘Amd and Daw‘an—to al-Hijail it reached, and 
Sadbah, Hawrah, ‘Ard Bin Makhashin the water reached, and may a good raining 
be hoped for.... Before that Rakhyah, ‘Irma, Duhur, and al-Qibli (the western 
area of Hadramawt) drank in the star Sa'd (al-Akhbiyah f commencing 
23 August?) and al-Hajarain and al-Ghabar. Also they mentioned the 
harvesting when there was already there a first mistm (flood-millet) crop... . 
‘Awad b. Sa'id wrote this in al-Qa‘dah, 1332 61 

Undated. Sad Bin Ramatdàn is a flood mentioned by al-Haydt al-sa‘idah 1% 
at which Raharyam says he was present and upon which he composed a poem. 
It could therefore be dated from local information, but it does not appear tc 
have bean so important. 


APPENDIX I 

Irrigation terms in Oman 

Oman is a territory so little known that it is interesting to note that irriga- 
tion there is undoubtedly as complex as it is in south-western Arabia, but the 
technical terms employed appear to be totally different from those to be met 
with in Hadramawt or the Yemen. The vocabulary infra is culled from 
al-Salimi’s Jawhar al-nizám 1€ but it is not to be assumed that it is more than 
a small portion of a vocabulary as extensive as that in any other part of 
Árabia.!** Al-Salimi defines a wadi in the following verse : 


الوادى مجرى الماء فى السيول من de‏ الشعاب والفحول 


191 My rendering of the Arabio is tentative. I found this passage in a MS in the library of 
the late Sultàn ‘AH b. Salih at al-Qatn. Ib would appear that when tho first crop of millet was 
being harvested the floods caused the roots to sprout 8 second time. 


فى نجم الفرغ عام ٠۳۳۲‏ شربة Ile‏ من وأدى عمد ودوعن الى الحجيل بلغ وسدبه وحوره وعراضص بن 
مخاشن بلغ الما فمسا قطر خير . . . وقد شر بت قبل ذلك رخيه وعرما ودهر والقبل فى مجم سعد ce pohly‏ 
والغبر كلك ذكروا اسراب وقد فيه باكر موم . . . كتبه عوض بن سعيد ف القعده ۱۳۳۲ . 
esLas, wl pall, ‘Awad b. Sa'id b. ‘AN BA Fadl‏ ,شر بت More correct spellings would of course be‏ 
was searetary to Sultan ‘AIL‏ 
1e 9. 18.‏ 
rr, 66, 298, 56, 50, 54, 50, 57, 1, 208, 11, 65, 58, 69, 1, 48.‏ 1*3 
i Al SAlimi demonstrates that an elaborate system of share-oropping obtains also in Oman,‏ 
referring (1t, 39) to the need for the hired man (ajr) and partner (artk),‏ 
slay‏ الأرض Ll,‏ 


ليزرع الأرض ويسق الوأهى 
pos‏ الدسروب والسواق. 
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The shi'b, he says, is al-widi al-saghir, and al-fahl is al-wadi al-kabir. The 
falaj is defined by him as tur‘at alma wa-lnahr al-saghir aw kuli ma shagq 
fi Tard Ii-tagsim al-ma’. Mät al-falaj means that the water of the falaj has 


ceased to flow. The sdgiyah-channel he describes in the following lines : 


فالجائر Gil‏ يكون LS)‏ 
de‏ اربعا حوى لا من على 


من جائز ليسى ما قد قربا 
هذا الذى يقال غير je‏ 


وهى التى بها اعتماد الديره : 


او غيرها من كل وعب باق 


وهى Fle‏ وہملان ترى 
خمس اجايل حوى من أسفل 


والحملان مسلك LL‏ 
مسقاه دون jid gall‏ 
والقائد الساقية الكبيره 
es. Le d$‏ جرى الماء 


فا حدول الوعب على السواق 
وذلك الوعب يسمى دكا 


| Not all of these words are explained but definitions are given in certain cases . 
only. 
بين متعدد فى توزيع‎ ite وهو ما كان منہا‎ Tiel نوع من‎ — PUL 
lay OLLI عل ونا الأجانة‎ 
بالمسحاة.‎ o pab — cia سس‎ 7 


Perhaps the bank of a water-channel ? o ظهر‎ 
SS يذاه‎ ee Of حون‎ udi ab us OL endl 

السبية - الماء الجارى فى الساقية بعد رد النبر ويسمى أيضاً المجرى. 

A quantity of water remaining in a stream. Fri 

٠‏ الاد — نوبة gull‏ دوران الماء فى الفلح. 
aJll‏ (ج. اجائل) A sort of sáqvyah-channel.‏ 
ااا کو ار ی کے ا ار غل ا PL‏ 
AP‏ 
النجرئج — السيلان. 
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Additional irrigation terms in Hadramavt 145 

(1) Classical terms still m current use: 
,جرف‎ defined as sold! اثر السيل فى‎ por. 
ريد‎ (collet) defined as eds الوادى‎ oly. 
شد داره‎ to plaster (with lime, jess) his house. 

. Jye holes of a tank (hawg). 

Lal ol,‏ الدام يكون فى رؤس الأودية غالبا “رمه defined as Die, and‏ قلت 
كيس of a channel (gen), to fill it with earth. In Oman also,‏ كيس" 
belie‏ والامتلاء means WE‏ السيل T‏ الأفلاج 
a well when ita water is exhausted.‏ ,44° )6 

(2) Modern terms: 
قد‎ (Wadi ‘Amd), @ name given to a pillar, poasibly the end of a ruined 

deflector, for qasd in Dathinah means ‘ digue 8 

(Sarwün), a sawm or bund.‏ مجفا 


(Saiwtin) supporting bank at foot of wall (fig. 11).‏ مد مار 
(Saiwtin), a wide low sawm.‏ موطا 


Pig. 11. The midmdr or supporting piece at foot of a clay wall. - 


The following are from Sa'id of Upper “Awlagi territory : 
بد‎ (pl əl), a channel Cf. al-Shamil,% والساقية المتفرعة من الكبيرة‎ Jadi, 
oe piece of unoultivated land near a field. 
ue. piece of uncultivated land in a field. 
o ر‎ spring with little water.” 
واوثان‎ o y a low dividing sawm between two shares in a single widin 
(field) with land boundary marks. 
الحامل حق الود ن‎ & sawm or bund. 


18 Al Lughat al-därsjak, 160 seq. 166 AL Sim, 165. 157 Jasohar al-nigden, 1, 802. 
168 Closs. daj., 1416. 189 Aj OM, 176. 1 Al. Shdwesi, 188. 
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9 means a furrow (idm). I have noted, but without an explanation, 
the phrase Ok .مسار‎ 
po (pl. ,(مشاصن‎ * eepéce de digue ’.17 
In Sa'id the local experts who go out to decide in land and water cases are 
known as 'urráf. 


APPENDIX III 

While in Johore m August 1963, through Saiyid Tahir b. 'Alawi'8 courtesy 
I consulted more of his late father’s Kstab ai Sham than was hitherto available 
to me. There (pp. 214 and 224) a most curious account is given as to how the 
Bedouin of western Hadramawt geek rain from the celebrated ‘Amid! saint, 
Shaikh Sa'id b. ‘Isa (a photograph of whose tomb appears in BSOAS, xm, 2, 
1950, opp. 281), a ceremony so essentially pagan that it might almoat serve 
as commentary to certain pre-Islamic inscriptions. The followmg summary 
version may throw some light on ancient rites of petition for rain. 

In the Kharf season, the time of ram, the Daiyin, Maghajir, Ba “Ubaid, 
and other near-by tribes come in succession on a visitation to Shaikh Sa'id at 
Qaidün on Na'á'4m, i.e. about 2 July, to ask for ram for their country. It is 
their custom, on arriving at the top of the 51ل‎ overlookmg Qaidün on the 
Thursday evening, to shout, Là slaha tla ‘Hak | (yuhallklun), saying, Umum, 
*umüm, ya Shaikh Said! By this phrase they mean that the saint should 
give them general floods and rain in all their valleys (shi'ab), and the chronicles 
mentioned &bove (pp. 68-72), do actually make an entry from time to time of 
‘general ram’. (One says in colloquial Arabic, fi sahn *umünm al-rahmah ‘in 
expectation of general ram '.) Then they descend the ‘agabah, chanting 8 
with verses describing their travel and the long distance they have come to 
perform the visitation to Shaikh Sa‘Id because their land is suffering from 
drought, and ‘ it would be shameful of you were we to return without a miracle ’ 
(‘ar ‘alask idh raja'na bi-la kardmah). In composing these zamils the poets play 
an Important part in the ceremony. 

On arriving at the foot of the mountain the Bedouin proceed to the tomb of 
Shaikh Sa'id and croumambulate the wooden ark-like cover of the grave 
(tabut). Some bring ghee which they pour on the tàbüt, and others even jump 
up on top of the tábüt itself to pour the ghee on it. They also croumambulate 
the other tábuts at the tomb, all the time chanting zémals. Ther votive offerings 
of sheep, money, or grain, they deliver to the khafid, Le. the gd’sm of the Ba 
Rasam tribe who are (hereditary) khaftbs of the Jams‘ mosque ; (these latter 
also send out messengers at appropriate times to collect tithes ('ushür/rakazt) 
from the tribes). When they have made the visitation they enter the mosque 
chanting zümls, and, ascending the minaret, they ory out, ‘Umum, ‘umim, 


171 Bo in Gloss. dat., with fuller explanation. 
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ya Shatkh Saidi So they continue, without resting, all day and night of 
Friday, returning to their countries on the Saturday. The kAafib entertains 
them on the night of their arrival. 

If several years pass without rain or they think Shaikh Sa'd is reproaching 
them, they bring an ‘agirah, ie. a cow or camel in procession with zamals to 
the door that leads to the Shaikh’s tomb, where they hook it and cut ita throat, 
shouting, Ya Shatkh Sa'id, bahr-ak naflub bahr-ak! By this they mean, bakr 
burhan-ak. This might be rendered as, ‘We want the ocean (-like extent) 
of your influence and miracles’. Then they drag the ‘agirah away to a house, 
and lock the door, those persons eager for meat falling on with their knives 
and, with clamour and menaces they cut it up, some coming away pleased 
with a large piece, but others disappointed, the largest share in any case going 
to the prominent people of the village. If there is a lot of meat they prepare it, 
dry it, and keep it for the coming days. The tmbes may bring quite a number 
of ‘aqê’ sr, and the author comments that on a certam occasion they brought 
‘aga ir to Shaikh Sa'id to petition him for victory over their foes the Halikah. 

It might be commented that this sacrifice of the ‘agirah is a method of 
putting a compulsion on a tribesman to take a certam action in aid of the man 
who offers it, and m this case the Bedouin are, as it were, trying to place Shaikh 
Sa‘id in a position where he must help them. Needless to say, Saiyid ‘Alawi b. 
Tahir strongly disapproves this practice, and mdeed I shou]d not be surprised 
to find that nowadays it is discontinued. Other vestiges of pagan belief with 
regard to petitioning for ram can be found in the sections on teqa i the 
Hadrami collections of fatawa such as the Bughyat al-mustarshidin. 


FURTHER STUDIES ON THE DOSIRI DIALECT 
OF ARABIC AS SPOKEN IN KUWAIT 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


This article presents the results of further work on the Dösiri dialect of 
Arabic, a preliminary study of which appeared in this Bulletin some time ago. — , 

Since this first article appeared, I have been able to examine more closely 
the extent of ‘Ajmi influence on the phonology of the dialect spoken by my 
Doeiri informants, and to place their dialect more accurately within the group 
to which it belongs. It now seems certam that, although this Doeiri-dialect 
does not share all the distinguishing features of the Nejdi group, the parent 
dialect does belong to the south-central type of Nejdi dialect. As a result of 
the placing of the dialect of the Duwasr a little more exactly, and of the 
comparative studies this has involved, a more precise formulation of some 
important phonological and syntactical features can now be made. 


1. THE NEJDI DIALECT GROUP 


Before examining closely the relation of this Dösiri dialect to the Nejdi 
group of dialects, and the influence of the ‘Ajmi dialect on the speech of my 
mformants, it is necessary to define briefly the mam characteristics of the 
Nejdi dialects as a group and to give some idea of the dialects which fall within 
this group. 

The most important of the characteristics which all these dialects share, 
and which are not found m Hijazi or the South Arabian dialects, seem to be 
the followmg : 

(a) The affrication of 4) and (* in contiguity with the front vowels. 

(b) The effect of the gutturals on the syllable structure of certain patterns 
of verbs, nouns, and particles. 

Important distmguishing features, not altogether absent from all South 
Arabian dialects, are: 

(c) The absence of a terminal vowel in the 3rd person masculine singular 
imperative of verbs final y?r. 

(d) The absence of trisyllabio patterns corresponding to the Classical 
Arabic patterns Jas and las in the verb,* and to فعلة‎ in the noun. 


1 “Some characteristics of the Dósiri dialect of Arabio as spoken in Kuwart ’, BSOAS, xxiv, 
2, 1961. The Déówiri text which forms the second part of this article appeared in my thesis, 
Studies on the Arabic dialects of the Persian Gulf, presented in 1962 for the degree of Ph.D. in 
the University of London. Some of the other material is also based on the work done for this 
thesis, but the treatment and mode of presentation are different, 

a Verbs of the Jai pattern are rare. 
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(a) The affrication of لك‎ and 3? 

In the contiguity of the front vowels لك‎ and (* ocour, or may occur, as 
ts and dz respectively in the central Nejdi dialects, and as ch and 7 respectively 
in certain peripheral dialects. 

In the North 4 the dialects in which the varianta ts and dz occur are mainly 
those of the camel-rearmg 'Ánaxi and Shammari tribes, but it is interesting 
that the dialect of the pariah Slayb (at least m this locality) also has these 
varianta." 

In the hinterland of Kuwait, the variants ts and dz ocour in the dialects 
of the Dhaftr, ‘Awazim and Mutayr, and in central Arabia in the dialects of 
the settled peoples of ‘Anayza and Burayda, and Riyad. 

The south-western limit of this sub-group seems to extend as far as the 
habitat of the Ghat&n (Qahtan), and the north-western limit to the habitat 
of the Shararat.? 

The following examples are representative of this dialect type’: 


Wild ‘Ali — tea'fab كعبا‎ | "ede عرق‎ 
Rwala tabh کش‎ brids ابريق‎ 
Sba‘a aii اكل‎ dadir قلر‎ 
Slayb tabir  ريبك‎ horda شرق‎ 


‘Armi sitsisin سكين‎ . 
Mutayri riab ركب‎ dh قليب‎ 
“Anayza tedn كان‎ — dehb 


Ê 
Ta 


3 This feature of the phonology of the Nejdi dialects is treated more comprehansively in 
the writer’s article ' The affrioatzon of kif and gaf in the Arabio dialecta of the Arabian Peninsula ’, 
JSS, vin, 2, 1968, 210-26, and in consequence only some general aspects canential as a baok- 
ground to the present theme are developed here. 

* af, J. Cantineau, ‘ Études sur quelques parlers de nomades arabes d'Orient’, AIEO, 1, 
1986, 1-118, and ni, 1937, 119-236. These articles deal most thoroughly with the dialects of this 
area. Binoe their pagination is continuous, reference is made to them hereafter only by the 
author's name and the page number. 

* Oantineau, 31-0 and 141-4 For the approximate areas occupied by the Nejdi tribes, cf. the 
tribal mape of Cantinea&u (opp. p. 280), Wastern Arabia and the Hed Sea, Naval Intelligence 
Division, 1046, $98, and von Oppenheim, Die Baduinen (od. W. Caskel), xx, Wiesbeden, 1952 
(appended). 

t of. J. J. Hees, Beduinennamen ave Zeniralorabien, Heidelberg, 1012, 38 and 48, and the 
short poem given by the same author in his article ' Kahtanische Beduinenlieder ', Verhondhingen 
des XIII. Internationalen Orientalisien-Kongreases, Hamburg, 1902, Leipzig, 1904, 802-4. 

' The examples for the first four dialects are from Cantineau, 31-5. I have changed his 
transcription to the one used here. The others are from my own notes. The examples from 
'Anayxe were recorded, here and throughout, from one informant in London (Mr. M. Shimikh), 
and later checked with another informant. 
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` Doeiri ? has ك‎ db 
"Utaybi ° کس وت‎ deilb 


From the example ‘irdz given above for the Wild “Ah, rt will be seen that 
the affricate need not be in immediate contiguity with the front vowel, but 
the intervening consonant must be a non-emphatic (muraggaga). 

The area where those Nejdi dialects are spoken in which Û and ق‎ are 
affrioated to ch and j in contiguity with the front vowels lies on the fringes 
of the area occupied by the central Nejdi dialects. Thus to this sub-group 
belong the dialects of the Persian Gulf littoral, the southern dialects of Iraq, 
and the dialects of the (sheep-rearmg) nomads of Syria and Jordan.!? 

The following examples are representative of this sub-group : 


Baghdad = chan كان‎ itr قير‎ 
Bagra 4 cham wn) y 
Hadidin huy Sing عرق‎ 
Slat 1 chief | syan Ou 
Bani Sakhar ? caf a5 عرف‎ 


Kuwaiti 3 chan كان‎ jüsim قاسم‎ 
Bahraini samah cli» = jaddüm قلوم‎ 


Qatari hir کر‎ jal'a قلعة‎ 
Dubai hhcha حلكة‎ dajya 4235 


Buraymi chalma كلمة‎ br) ey! 
To summarize this brief account, it may be said that, based upon the 
occurrence of the different affricate variants of the +) and J phonemes, the 
Nejdi group falls into two main sub-groups, viz. the central type (A) in which 


* These examples are not from the speech of my informants. 

٠ cf. also J. J. Hees, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens. Erszihiungeu/ Lieder / Sitten wnd 
Gebrauche, Zurich, Leipzig, 1988, passim. 

18 Cantincau’s view is that the ch/j variants occur in this area in the dialects of earher 
emigrants from Nejd. These are ' petits nomades’ for the most part whereas the Ghammari- 
‘Anam group mentioned earlier are ' grands nomades ' (cf. pp. 118-17 and 226 ff.). This division 
is not a social one, however, because the pariah Slayb tribe falls in with the Sbammari-'Anazi 
group in this respect. 

11 Bee too passim, B. Meiexner, Neuarabische Geachichion aus dom Iraq, Leipzig, 1008. These 
stores were recorded locally when Meisxner was working at Babylon (p. 1). -The other Iraqi 
examples are from informanta in this country. 

13 of, Cantineau, 81, 33, 141; chiiff and ‘irj also in the dialects of Raqqa, and of the ° petits 
nomades ’ of the area. 

18 The Peralan Gulf examples are from my notes. 
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the ts and dz variants occur, and the peripheral type (B) in which the ch and j 
variants occur. 

Although the main groups 14 of the Duwasir belong, like their neighbours 
the Ghatan, to type A, it will be seen later 15 that the speech of my informants 
does not, and that the probable influence in this cage is the ‘Ajmi dialett. 


(b) The effect of the qutturals on the syllable structure of certain patterns of verbs, 
nouns, and particles 

It has been observed in widely separated dialects of the Nejdi group that 
in these dialecta the gutturals kA, gh, A, ‘°, and A have an effect on the syllable 
structure of the words in which they occur." The forms in which this occurs 
are those which in Classical Arabic have an initial syllable CaG- (assuming G 
to be any one of the gutturals listed above). In the Nejdi group of dialects, 
this initial syllable occurs usually as Ca-. | 

The main word patterns which are affected by this are those illustrated 
by the following examples : 


(i) — 549 hawa? 
اة‎ skhala 18 
زعبه‎  tghaba 


14 Although this statement cannot be made oategorioally for all Dósiri groups, it seems likely 
that it is so. 

15 pp. 86 ff. 

16 of. Wetzstein, ZDMG, xxu, 1808, 184-5; Soain, Diwan aws Centralarabion, Leipzig, 
1900, 206. However, the first satisfactory desorrp&on of the phenomenon is to be found in 
Cantinesau, 107 f., which improves greatly on his first statement (p. 08). 

17 ghawa or similar forms for most of the dialects cited by Cantinean (p. 168), in all the 
Persian Gulf hadari dialeota, and in ‘Utaybi, Mutayri, 'Áxmi, and Désirl. 

18 This or similar forms cited by Cantineau, loo. eit, and for the dialects covered by my 
observations as listed in the previous note. 

18 A Kuwaiti word but probably used by shipbuilders and seamen along the Persian Gulf 
littoral, meaning ' & wooden strengthening of the yard, vix. a fish’. 

2 Oantinoau, loo. at. 

51 Cantineeu, 160. Also in the Persian Gulf hadari dialects and Mutayri, ‘Utaybi. 

13 Cantineau, loo. cit. 

533 Déairl. Also Oantineau, loo, cit. 

H قر‎ 
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(v) يعرف‎ y'ar(u)f * 


Sju yghas " 
عجر‎ yay” 
plas ykhatim 29 
حفر‎ yhafir ?? 


(vi) مغرب‎  mghanb?* 


In the hadari dialects of the Persian Gulf this tendency is clearly moribund 
to 8 greater or lesser degree, and there are many examples of forms in which 
it does not occur. This is particularly so in Kuwait where it is clearly realized 
that forms such as the examples given above are non-literary. In Bahrain, 
on the other hand, such forms are still common. 

It may be of some significance for the Dösiri dialect that Kuwaiti is 
abandoning such forms in favour of forms which approximate more closely 
to the Classical Arabic pattern. 


(o) The absence of a terminal vowel in the 3rd person masculine singular imperative 
of verbs final yd’ 

It is an interesting feature of the Nejdi dialect group and of some South 
Arabian dialects that, unlike the hadari dialects of the Levant, the 3 m.s. 
imperative of verbs final g7 has no terminal voweL™ ‘Thus the equivalent 
form to the Classical Arabic lst is khallins in Lebanese, but khalné (or khanni 
< khallns) in Kuwaiti. 

Cantineau (p. 197) gives a few examples of such forms but he has taken 
almost all of his examples from the texts of Montagne * and Musil,** and his 
conclusions are rather tentative. However, this is well attested by Persian Gulf 
hadari forms, and by the Beduin dialects of the hinterland of Kuwait. Thus: 


Kuwaiti mah امش‎ gol 
ihér اشر‎ buzi 


raww رو‎ show | 


3 And similarly the other imperfect forms of verbs primae guiiwralu. 

** Cantzneau, loo. oit. Also (y'arif) Bahraini. 

37 'Anayxa (= OL Ar. sji). 

15 Bahraini. 

2? تسوت‎ ‘he runs to cut off (e.g. a running gaselle) `. 

3 Hees, Von den Bed«inen, 04, (yrhafir) ' to dig a well’ (“einen Brunnen graben’). 

31 Kuwaiti and Dösiri. 

33 This is also the case in the Central Aman Arabio dialects; af. G. Tmereteli, ‘The Arabic 
dialects in Central Asia’, in Papers presented by the Soviet Delegation at tha IXI International 
Congress of Orientalisis, Moscow, 1054, 33. 

Contes poétiques bédouins ', BBO, v, 1985 (publ. 1988), 88-119.‏ ' هد 

M The manners ond customs of the Bala Bedouins, Now York, 1928. 

+ In this form hamza > w. 
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nad 3U call! 
tamashsh كن‎ go for a walk ! 
ta'àl تعال‎ come! 


Similar forms occur in Bahraini (khali, ishttr), Qatari (thin ‘ build, put up 
(a tent) 1', tg ‘stay 1") and in the dialect of Buraimi (“4 ' give"). 
The Beduin dialects of the Kuwait area also exhibit this feature. Thus: 
‘Ajmi ‘Azmi Mutayri ‘Utaybi 6 
I ser? meh ims smash 
II raw-(m4)  khall- war-(m) *5 war-(nt) 
III nad ndd- nad 


TV 1f 39 
(wv tamashsh 
VI ta‘al ta‘al ta/àl 
VII inda 4? 
x sstarh € 


In the hadari dialect of ‘Anayza the imperfect of verba final yî’ is formed in 
a similar way. Thus sshér, 1shir from shara, and igér, tor ° read |’ from garā, 
yagra < Laua Socin also gives examples of comparable imperative forms from 
this area. Û 

In the Iraqi dialect studied by Meiszner, however, he gives m his grammatical 
introduction only forms with a final vowel.“ 

Although this type of imperative formation is useful for distinguishing the 
Nejdi dialects from other dialect groupe in the North,** the Hadrami dialects 
do have imperatives of this type. Thus 13545 ‘ go up|’, khall-, khallé ‘ leave |’, 
and waffé- ° give 1'.** There are also similar forms in Dhufar, as, for example, 


3¢ The only example I noted from Hees, Vos den Beduinen, was 'ajfa: ' give me’ which is 
inoonolusive. There may be others which I have overlooked. 

87 Run!’ 

3! vix, warrd > rawwol > رأى‎ (II), ‘show!’ 

2° From igfà ' to turn one's back on’. 

4 From inkafă ‘ to get tarned over on to one's face ". 

4 From tstarhd ‘to be oversure ’, i, eee ean Une aa 
the informant obviously thought so too. 

42 There la no difference in the inflection of verbs equivalent to the Classical Arabic categories 
final ya’ and final hamza in these dialects, Similarly m no dialects of this group are there any 
verbs final waw. Cf. also O. A. Ferguson, ‘ The Arabio koine ', in Language, Xxxv, 4, 1050, 022-3. 

4 Diwan, nr 171. 

“ Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Irag, p. lv. 

4 Although it oould be concluded from Cantmeanu’s tentative treatment of this type of 
imperative (p. 197) that there is some non-Nejd! inffuence an the dialeota of the Syrian desert. 
Certainly in Muall’s sentences and poems (Rwals, passim) forms of both types (e.g. لامع‎ and 
khalit-) occur apparently as free variants. 

O curii duces dal aa aaa I. Hadramodi, Leiden, 


1001, 124, 566, 870 respectively. 
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akhab ‘hide!’ (< Ls) but in this area forms with a tarminal vowel seem to be 
(freely 1) v&riant.*? 

In Yemeni (Han'8, in the dialect of Aden, and in Omani, comparable 
masculine singular forms always have a terminal vowel. Thus in San‘a’ the 
m.8. imperative of ramá is 'arms.** In Aden itself comparable imperatives have 
a terminal vowel, but I recorded (outside the area) a Yafi'i form kAallé(ns).** 
In Omani the masculine singular of this type of verb must have a termmal 
vowel, 5° 

In this area generally, therefore, there is considerable variation from one 
dialect or dialect group to another. But in those Hadrami dialecta, m which 
forms comparable with the Nejdi forms do occur, it is possible to distinguish 
between the Nejdi and Hadrami treatment of forms endmg with a geminate 
consonant when a pronominal suffix beginning with a consonant is added. 

Thus the Persian Gulf hadari dialects (and Désiri) have khal-ha, where the 
Hadrami dialects have, as a rule, affixed forms like wafféna, though Landberg 
also records forms like khallha. 


(d) The absence of irisyllabic patterns corresponding to the Classical Arabio 
patierns فعلت‎ and فعلوا‎ in the verb, and to فعلة‎ in the noun 


In the Nejdi dialects the ‘ characteristic’ type of the 3rd person feminine 
singular of the perfect of verbs of the typo فعل‎ is f‘alat, sometimes with a 
prosthetic vowel (sf‘dlat), but always with penultimate streas. Similarly the 
‘ characteristic’ type of the 3rd person masculine (or common) plural of the 
perfect of such verbe is f‘alaw (varianta f‘alo, f alu). 

Thus in the dialect of the ‘Umiir, which is representative of all the dialects 
studied by Cantineau, dhrabat, dhrabam (dhrabou).™ 

In Iraqi, comparable forms are (1)h2íbaz (8 fis.) and (13)ktíbawo. الآ‎ 

In Kuwaiti, which in this respect is representative of the Persian Gulf hadari 
dialects, compare the forms Mabat, ktabou. 

In ‘Anayza, which is representative of the inner Nejdi dialects, comparable 
forms are (s)ktsbat, (1)ktibaw. 

In verbs of the | | type, the most ‘ charaoteristio' types of the 3rd pers. 
fem. sing. and 3rd pers. maso. (common) pl. seem to be flat, fi‘law.® 


*' Rhodokanakis, SAB, x, 188. 

48 Rossi, L'orabo parlato a San‘d’, Roma, 1980, 34. 

4 of. Ghanem, Aden Arabro for beginners (Aden), 1958, 123-4. الو ا‎ 
from a number of soldiers m Qatar. 

* eL O. Reinhardt, Wis arabiacher Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Omán und Zanzibar, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, 1894, 220, 226. 

M op. cit., 70. Cantinesn’s transcription is considerably narrower than mine. He ahows 
a change in vowel quality of the stressed syllable from the 8 m.s., and in the 8 f.s. some labializa- 
tion of the b, and emphatization of the r and b. 

s Moiszner, op. ot., p. lii. 

* Compare Cantineau, 185. 
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In the hadari dialects of the Persian Gulf the forms fat, flu (-o, -aw) do 
occur, but perhaps only post-vocalically.™ 

The South Arabian and Omani dialecta on the whole have corresponding 
disyDabio forms in verbe of the فعل‎ and فعل‎ types but with the exception of 
Yemeni, the 8 f.s. and 3 m.pl. of the perfect of | Lab verbs is of the type fa‘lat, 
fa‘lu.5® Only m Dathina do only trisyllabio forms oocur.5? 

The feature that distinguishes the Nejdi dialects from the South Arabian 
dialects and Omani would seem to be the syllable structure of the 3 f.s. and. 


3 m.pL of verbs of the فعل‎ type. 

Nouns correspondmg to the CL Arabio type فعلة‎ in the Nejdi dialects are 
of the pattern f'ala or f'Wa.”? Thus in most of the dialects of the Syrian Desert 
bgara is equivalent to the Classical Arabio بقرة‎ "9 

For the hadari dialects of the Persian Gulf the following examples are fairly 
representative : 

Kuwaiti  £yara' شجرة‎ tree 

Bahraini Amisa 44% turtle 

Qatari brika aS blessing 

Dubai Aicha حلكة‎ a kind of lizard 


Buraimi Adia 44> a kind of sand-dune 


Compare also the Iraqi #kAsht{ba ‘a piece of wood .*? Similarly in ‘Utaybi 

and Mutayn, rguba ' neck '.* 

2. THE “AJMI DIALEOT 
The “Ajman are relatively late new-comers to eastern Arabia from Nejran. 

The Wadi Najran itself is the centre of the Yam from one of whose divisions 

the ‘Ajman have sprung, and from which the Yam began their eastward 

expansion soon after 1760. By about the begmning of the eighteenth century 


the ‘Ajman had emigrated from Nejran, and by about 1880 they were settled in 
eastern Arabia. ) 


H [n my notes usually after wi-. 

5 Roam, op. HE Gia eat LORE bk TN 20. 

^ Reinhardt, op. ait, 131 (Eatbit, kaibo) ; Landberg, Arabica, mi, 77 (gailai) and Midas . . 
Hadramofi, 482 (wajia); Rhodokanakis, SAE, x, 165 (gitlat, gitlae). 

87 of, Landberg, Biudes sur les dialectes dal’ Arabis méridionale. 11. Datinah, Leiden, 1905-18, 
18, 76, 81, for example. 

xS E CURES OL Ome UTER O 

s: Cantineau, 01.  * 

** Meisxner, op. cit., p. xviiL 

si Before and sometames after b very frequently a > «=, thus ryaba > rgwba. 

* of. von Oppenheim, Die Bedwinen, Iu, 142 ff. Oppenheim relates them to the Tema This 
(p. 142) and he contends that the fact that they came to Nejran as strangers and heretics has 
given them s unity not possessed by other tribes. By 1797, however, they were Wahhibis (p. 143). 
Of. also BI, a.v. Yim. 
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In the Kuwait area the ‘Ajman have the reputation of speaking the ‘ best’ 
Arabic and their dialect has considerable prestige both amongst the tribesmen 
and the people of Kuwait town. 

1 was able to do very little work on the dialect, partly because I considered 
it as belonging to the same group of dialects as the others m the area and 
partly because I considered that the high reputation of their dialect for purity 
was based on their high social status, although in many ways they are not as 
powerful as they once were. ® 

In fact their reputation as speakers of ‘ pure’ Arabio seems to rest upon 
the fact that they have retained a number of South Arabian characteristics 
in their dialect, and these seem to their neighbours to approximate to literary 
Arabic. This difference between them and other tribes is heightened by the 
fact that, m this area, they alone are characterized by such distinguishing 
features. 

The three main features of the ‘Ajmi dialect which I was able to isolate were : 

(a) The affricated variants of the 4 and (* phonemes do not ocour. 

Thus in comparison with a hadari and a Beduin dialect : 

‘Aimi .افو كله س‎ 8 
Mutayri sald dasib 
Kuwaiti chalb Jab 

(b) The pronominal suffix of the 2nd person feminine singular is -(+)sh, 

which is typical of the South Arabian dialeota.** Thus: 
'Ájmi hash ‘here you are’ — bxtabish 
Mujayr hats kstálits 


Kuwait Ac kstábich 


(o) There are some vocabulary differences of which I have unfortunately 
very few examples. The following words are claimed to be ‘Ajmi only: Aéd 
“a rock, hill’; té& (f.8.) ‘that’; shafra ‘ knife’; sb ‘cloth’.* 

It can be suspected that some of these words have been adopted by other 
tribes for prestige reasons: For example, an ‘Azmi (boy) gave ték as an ‘Azmi 
word, though the common ‘Azmi form seems to be dhtk.** 

On the crucial point of the structure of the 3 f.s. and 3 m. (common) pl. 
of the perfect of فعل‎ type of verb I am unable to say anything, but it does 


seem possible that the ‘Ajman may adopt, at least on important occasions, 
literary forma which are not natural to the dialect in order to enhance their, 
largely accidental, reputation for speaking ‘ pure’ Arabic. 


* On their relations with the Sa‘fidis compere Glubb, War in the desert, London, 1960, 
183-4 and 282. 

34 of. the discussion of the suffix of the 2 £a. in the writer's article in JSS, vu, 2, 1968, 222 ff. 

«< H., R. P. Dickson, Kuwan and ker neighbours, London, 1956, 600, gives a list of ‘Ajmi 
‘ peculiarities’ but it is not altogether satisfactory. Some of these words, of course, occur in 
BA (e.g. Md). 

** Doubtful form. 
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From what has been said above, however, it is clear that ‘Ajmi is nota 
dialect of the Nejdi but of the South Arabian type, the characteristics of which 
it has managed to retain for over a century in new surroundings. 

` This high prestige dialect, however, is now subject to considerable pressure 

from other dialects, at least in the Kuwait area, because of the development of 
the oil industry, which has brought about a revolution in Beduin life. In 
almost all instances when I worked with young ‘Ajman, their speech was 
thoroughly permeated with Kuwaiti forms, and was little different from 
Kuwaiti in the matter of the occurrence of the affricated variants of 4 and (5. 


8. Tae DÖSIRI DIALECT IN THE LIGHT OF THE FOREGOING 


The area occupied by the Duwasir stretches from the Wadi Duwasr to 
about Kharj, but they fall mto many groups which are not always at peace 
with one another." There are also large colonies of Duwasir outside this tribal 
area. 68 

The main body of the Duwasir are thus somewhat more centrally placed 
than the Ghatan (Qahtan) who are their neighbours to the north and west. 

My main informants, Hasan ‘Ali and his brother, were of the Hawamla 
fraction of the Duwasir, which belongs to the more easterly Al Hasan group, 
which is nomadic. 

The early years of Hasan ‘Ali were spent with his tribal group, but from 
the age of about 12, he and his brother were with his ‘Ajmi mother, and this 
has, of course, mfluenced their speech. 

After this time, however, he spent considerable time in his tribal area 
and seems to have worked in Kharj and Aflaj. 

His main loyalties were still to the Duwasir althongh he was proud of his 
‘Ajmi connexion. 

Although no definite conclusions can be reached it will be useful to establish 
how close is the relationship of the dialect spoken by my informanta to the 
dialect of the Duwasir in their homeland.®* 


(a) The affricaison of لك‎ and J 

The variante ts and dz were entirely absent from the speech of my 
informants (Dósim A),"? though they did occur in the speech of other Doeiri 
informants (Ddsiri B). Thus: 


°" cf. von. Oppenheim, Die Bedwinen, Ir, 119 fF., and the map appended to the volume. The 
author ahows that there are good grounds for beleving them to be of Yemenite origin. 

* Untal 1924, for example, there wes a colony in Buday‘s in Bahrain. 

** It should be clear, however, that it cannot be necessarily assumed that the dialect of the 
Duviair is the same in all of the neighbouring groups, and of course a colony like that of Bahrain 
must have been greatly different from the central type. The Dówiri examples from informants 
other than mine were, however, checked with a number of informants, but again outaide the 
ares, itself (in Kuwait). 

70 In one instance only J > j («50 > a'ia), but this can be asoribed to Kuwaiti influence. 
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‘Ajmi Dógri A Dri B 
rakab rakab ratsab 
kan ٠ kan isan 
hash hash hata 
(b) The effect of the gutturals on the syllable structure of certain patterns of verbs, 
nouns, and particles 
In this respect the Ddsiri dialect of my informanta is similar to the Nejdi 
dialects discussed briefly above. Thus from the accompanying text : 


L 52 mghartb L 201 ghawaina 

L 68 mhajup^ L 211 zharat 

L 78 shalaóm 1. 915 ‘agha (أعقلها)‎ 
L 81 shalat L 216 tghads 

L 108 whtttin 7 L 299 &hdtim 

L 116 f-(n)hadsf l 286 m'asha 

L 167 y‘athar l 237 n‘aftha 

L 178 dhhay 


On the other hand, in all instances except the one noted above, na‘fiha 
or some variant thereof occurs rather than n‘aftha,”™ and there are a few other 
exceptions. 

It is also noticeable that in alow speech, and particularly when single words 
were given to me by this mformant, the form of words approximated more 
closely to Classical Arabic forms, thus ya‘rif instead of y'an for example. 

Nevertheless this Désiri dialect undoubtedly belongs m this respect to the 
Nejdi group. 


(c) The absence of a terminal vowel in the 3rd person masouline singular imperatwe 
of verbs final ya 
This is a strongly marked characteristic of this dialect.” 
(d) The absence of trisyllabic patterns corresponding to the Classtoal Arabic 


- mom 


patterns فعلت‎ and فعلوا‎ in the verb, and to فعلة‎ in the noun 
The evidence here is somewhat confused, and, although I am inclined to 
think that forms such aa f'alat and f‘tla are more ‘ characteristic’, forma like 
fá'alat and fá'ala (verb and noun respectively) do occur fairly ; 
However, the nominal pattern f'ala/f sla is on the whole commoner than 
fá'ala, only two instances of which ocour m the appended text (bákara, báraka)."* 


"1 But waitin, ]. 128. 

"^ [n most cases it قد‎ posmble to be quite sure, but there may be a few doubtful ones. This 
combination (-a-) is the most difficult to hear, until the ear becomes accustomed to it. 

™ Compare the author's Disirl article, BSO.AS, xxiv, 2, 1981, 263. 

14 Moreover baraka is & frequent exception to the general rule in many dialects because of 
the possibility of confusion with birka ' a pool’. I recorded a form brika only from ons (Qatari) 
informant in the dialects of the Persian Gulf ares. 
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The following are representative examples, both from this text and from other 
material. 


hima حلمة‎ teat, kind of grass 
rguba 44) neck 
hdtbat 4J»- a kind of dune r 


ggub(b)a 4.33 barrel of rifle ° 


vdAém(m)a û, ca&mel-hair tyings of the croaspiece of a 
bucket 
bgara 8/9 — COW 

However, contrary to what might be expected, this type of syllable structure 
also occurs occasionally in words corresponding to CL Arabic disyllabic forms, 
such as lgaha 7“ ‘ pregnant camel’ and khraja ‘a large bag’, but it iB not 
impossible that the syllable structure here is affected by the presence of gutturals 
-in the forms, though not under the conditions discussed earlier. 

In the perfect of the verb the patterns fd‘alat/fd‘alaw are fairly freely 
variant with f‘alat/f‘alaw and fa‘lat/fa‘law. However, since in the South Arabian 
dialects the trisyllabic types on the whole do not occur, the explanation for the 
incidence of such types in Döairi must be looked for either in literary or in 
'Ájmi influences, or perhaps in Kuwaiti, although this seems lees probable. 

The possibility that the influence is ‘Ajmi m this case cannot be dismissed 
but it does not seem altogether likely. Nor does it seem altogether likely that 
this is due to the influence of literary Arabio, though the radio plays an im- 
portant role. This seems to leave no alternative, but m fact the explanation 
may be connected with the reputation of the ‘Ajman for purity of speech and 
the attitude of mind that this occasions in them. This tends to make them 
adopt, only partially it is true, from the speech of educated Arabs such forma 
or patterns as they consider to be ‘ purer’ than them own. In this case the 
external influence would seem to have been the speech of the educated 
Palestinians, of whom there are large numbers in Kuwait and who seem to have 
influenced the Kuwaiti dialect itself in a similar way. It is certainly true that 
my elder informant had such contacta, but unfortunately the-material recorded 
with the younger informant, who did not have such contacts, does not enable 


me to compare their usage adequately in this respect. 


4, FURTHER NOTES ON PHONOLOGY AND GRAMMAR ea 
(a) Three-consonant clusters l 

As a rule three consonants may not follow one another in succession in this 
dialect, *? 

*5 Originally explained as meaning ' oartridge’. Gemination is a secondary effect and does 
not ooour regularly. 


"5 A almilar form (wdgaÀ igaka) is given by Hess, You dea Bedwimen, 77. 
1? of. BSOAS, xxrv, 2, 1961, 258. 
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There are certam general exceptions to this, however: 

(i) when the first consonant is the | of the article, as H-mghamb or h-mgharb ٠ 
‘the evening’ ; 

(i) when the third consonant is h, as dharabiha ‘I shot it’. However, 
if the first element is a geminate consonant, the geminate (usually) becomes 
a smgle consonant, as umha ° her mother’, widha “she wants to’, etc. 

Some other instances of patterns where three-consonant olusters tend to 
arise are discussed under the imperfect of the verb. 

(b) The effect of certain consonants other than the gutturals on syllable structure 

In certam of the hadari dialects of the Persian Gulf, forms (mainly of the 
Jola pattern), the first radical of which is s, z, or م‎ and the second radical of 
which is b or f, occur with the syllable structure exemplified by the followmg 
forms : 

Kuwaiti, sbayy ' boy ' (‘Ajmi pubs) 

sbayān ‘ boys” (‘Ajmi şubyan) 
£badara < zabdara ‘ part of a ship’ 
Qatari — sbakha ‘salt-marsh’ (OL Ar. (سبخة‎ 
Similar forms ocour in Dósiri. Thus: 
girt < *gafrs ‘ autumn ’ (CL Ar. (صفرى‎ 
sbur < “saber ‘ scouts of a war-party ’78 
The syllable structure of the following words is also of considerable interest : 


ndhábih (ndhábbih) we kill (nddhbih) 
ndhamb we hit upon, come to (nddhrib) 
édhdrub I hit upon (ádhryb) 

The bracketed forms algo occur. 


(ec) The perfect of the simple verb 

Enough has been said in section 8 (d) to indicate that the previous treatment 
of the perfect of the simple verb is not entirely satisfaotory."? The three types 
of verbs as exemplified by sarahat, sarahaw ; kabrat, *kabraw ; and jhadat, 
jhadaw are freely variant. It seems, judging from conversations with the 
informants, that forms of the last type predominate in informal speech, but 
this cannot be satisfactorily demonstrated at present. 

On the other hand, the corresponding forms of verbs whose first two radicals 
are LÀ, Al, sh, si, and perhaps other combinations, seem never to ooour as 
trisyllables. Thus : 

u helbat, wi-hlebat and ahe milked 
f-helbu they milked 
shebo, shibo they took away 


"* However, this example is not oertaln. The word occurs in a compound, wiyyd-sbwr, so 
that the first vowel may have been elided. It is also possible that this is the plural 4bir, and that 
the long vowel has lost its length because of the regression of the stress. 

" BSOAS, ix, 2, 1961, 254-5. 
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(d) The imperfet of the simple verb and certain verbal nouns 
Although in this dialect three-consonant clusters are relatively rare there 
are certain patterns, originally trisyllabic, in which there is a strong tendency 
for the short medial vowel to be elided. When the short vowel in such instances 
is not altogether elided, it is usually replaced by the ' obscure ' vowel 0 
This tendency affects principally certain types of the verbal noun and the 
imperfect of the simple verb. Thus: 
*inkisdr > inksdr, ingsdr breaking 
*intisdf > intsdf © half way through (the night, day) 
“jama > tm’, má — gathering 
In the imperfect of the verb this tendency affecta the 2nd person samngular 
and plural, and 3rd person plural of verbs, whether their ' characteristic ' vowel 
is a, 4, or u. Unlike the verbal noun examples above, however, there is usually 
a (reduced) medial vowel in these forms.** Thus: 


yashrab but yashrébon they drink 
yadhrw, ydharib but yadhrébón they shoot 9 
yaskun, yaskü but yaskéntin they inhabit 


With verbs the third radical of which is a liquid there may be no miedial 


vowel Thus: 
yadhkriin or yadhkartin (yadhiartin) 
yakiltin or yakidhin (Ja) 

In other dialects the medial vowel may appear between the first and second 
radicals, Thus in the dialect of ‘Anayza yasdknon ‘they live’ as against the 
9 m.s. yashun. In many of the dialects examined by Cantineau comparable 
forms were disyllabio, as yakibün, for example.™ 


(e) The passive of the perfect and imperfect of the verb 

The passive rarely ocoura in any of these dialecta but the general Nejdi 
pattern seems to be AU (fel, fH), “كين‎ al. Cantineau gives a Shammari form 
ohisrou ‘they were defeated’ which is to be compared with ahssrou ‘ they 
defeated °’, and édhbvh ‘ he was killed ’ which compares with dhsbsh ‘ he killed ’.*§ 
He also gives the imperfect passives ni{‘an ‘we were fought with the lance ' 
and the active equivalent naj'an,** and tighssbetn ‘ you are not forced '.?? 


H In slow speech this tendency is not fully operative. The paradigms of the imperfect 
(BSOAS, xx1v, 2, 1961, 250) reflect this. 

& Tho de-emphatixation us a funotion of assimilataon. 

" One cannot say ‘retained m such forms’ because the process may be “yashundn 
> *yaskniin > yaskéndn, 

= Also yagAribós, however, even in rapid speech. 

M p, 188. 

as 3 185, quoting from Montagne, ° Contes poétiques bédouins’, iii, 30-88, and iii, 24 ; wi, 14. 

55 p. 187, ‘on nous combattait aveo la lance’. Oantineau writes the first syllable of the 
pesstve form as *X-. I have presumed the change of vowel quality he notes to be a function of 
the contiguity of the emphatic. 

*' p. 187, quoting from Montagne, op. at., iv, 4. He writes tagpeb"esn (2 £a.). 
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The followmg Qatari forms throw further light on the pattern of the passive. 
These come from the speech of a servant of the ruling house. Thus, bs ° he 
was imprisoned ` as against the corresponding active habas ; yākhadh ' he was 
taken’ against yakhidh, and kit ‘ he.has been killed ’ against kit, katal (Ja). 

In the dialect of ‘Anayza the basic pattern im the perfect is fs post- 
vocalically, otherwise +f‘. Thus sgt ‘he was killed’, «dAtssr ‘it was said 
that ...’, but d-yom ty_dna wlitt-bo ‘the day I was born’ and 'ugub-ma hbis 
“after he was imprisoned ’. In the imperfect the pattern is ysf‘al, as, for example, 
yidhkar ° Tt is said that...’. 

Doer examples for the perfect, which has the pattern fi‘, are: dither 
“it was said that’ against dhakar ‘he mentioned’; kAtlyg, khslgt ‘he, I was 
born’ against *khalag, *khalagt; dhibwi “he was killed’ against dhabah. The 
imperfect pattern is ,له ان‎ as for example, yidhkarun ' they are said (to be)’, 
against the corresponding active yadhkérün. 

A form exhibitmg a number of interesting features is simi < "summi 
< *summayt < summyat ° It 18 called’ (appended text, L 205). 

A more difficult form to explain is ysgsdfun (appended text, L 101) which is 
probably an imperfect passive of *awsaf (of. 'awpafát-h, L 119). The develop- 
ment is perhaps *ynopifiin < *yspgafün. < "yissofün. < yigsofun. 

(f) Geminate verbs 
_ Although this group of verbs may be conjugated in Dösiri according to the 
usual dialect pattern ((i) below), there also occur rather more frequently in 
this dialect interesting forms which show regression of stress ((i1) below), which 
I have not noted in other dialects. 
The verb fass ‘ fill’ *9 is conjugated : 
(1) (11) 

9 m.s. {ass [ass 

3 f.8. (assai (assa 

2 m.e. [asse fdas 

2 fs. [asset tendi 

los. [asset fdssrt 

3 .1م.ه‎ (asso [asso — 

2 o.pl fassétu destu 

lo.pl jassena  jásss:na 
In the imperfect there may also be regression of stress, though this is rarer.*? 
This is accompanied by loss of germination. Thus yimíshsh or yimash ‘ he wipes ’. 


55 The vowel is slightly more open m the active. In the speech of this informant A51, fa‘al 
forms were freely variant. 

sé’ The equivalent word In the hadari dialects of the Persian Gulf is taras, but it is not at all 
sure that these words are traceable to a common root. 

** Tt may be that in Désiri this oocurs only in imperfecta whose ‘ characteristic’ vowel is ¢. 
In other dialects, forms wrth regression of stress are considerably commoner, as Shay yina 
‘it is enough’, and not yisidd. . 
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In the imperfect of the simple verb, the ' characteristic’ vowel u occurs but 
rarely. In the.geminate verbs, on the other hand, it is of frequent oocurrence. 
However, although the ' characteristic’ vowel of the imperfect may be a, 14, 
or u as the following examples will show, the WAA ا ا‎ with. Classical 
Arabic is not always a close one. Thus: 


he puts /‏ مقر 
yishabb he lights |‏ 
yidhann he thinks‏ 
ysl he takes away‏ 
yishidd he loads up‏ 
qidszz he pushes‏ 
gg ™% he knocks‏ 
qudd he blocks up‏ 
yigusg he cuta, follows (tracks)‏ 
ywbubb * — he leaves‏ 
yigubb he pours‏ . 
(g) Quadriliteral verbs‏ 


. These present no peculiarities of inflection. The following examples show 
some of the more commonly occurring of these : 


kar'an, yikar YA to string (game) for carrying by making cuta 
in the front legs and pushing the back legs 
through them 9 

garba',** yigarbi to make a noise by knockmg into shing 
aocidentally- 

takhalkhal, yst(F)khalkhal to creep away 

tadahraj, yiddahray to roll 

tadarba, yiddarbā to roll 

tagahwd, yitégahwa to take coffee 


The 8rd and 1st persons common plural of the last verb are tăgahwö and 
téga/noéna respectively. 
(h) The verb and partiole kin and similar particles 

There are in this and other dialects a number of formerly verbal ibunt 
which are no longer conjugated, the former 3rd pers. masculine singular of 
the perfect or imperfect bemg used for all persons and numbers. The com- 
monest of these former verbs in Dóeiri are ‘ad ‘ still’, ztd (< yad) “another 
tme’ and kan, usually in Dóeiri *5 in the compound in-kan ‘if’, 


1 Kuwait jagg and dagg. ** Kuwaiti ‘he pours '. 

5 cf G. Boris, Documents linguistiques si sikmographiguss sur une région du sud tunision 
(Nefzaoua), Paris, 1051, 280, a. v., ° saisir d'une main lea pattes antérieures, de l’autre main les 
pattes postérieures do la brebis renversée sur le dos... pour la tondre ’. 
** of, Landberg, Glossaire dajíaois, nr, Leiden, 1042, 2472, B.Y., 


‘tapoter; faire مهاه‎ ; 
olaquer : 
(096 In Kuwaiti, however, bia is itself a conditional particle. 
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kan takes mainly pronominal suffixes, while ‘ad takes a mixed series of 

pronominal suffixes and enolitio forma of the independent personal pronouns. 
Thus : 
Sms.  'dd-hu ** in-kinnta, in-kdn-hu / 

9fs. “adha in-kán- 

2 ms. ‘ddan! in-kánnik, sn-kámk 

218. . ‘ädish in-kdnish 

les. ‘adm 111 - 

9o.pl ‘ddhum  1n-kdnhum 

20.pl  'üdkum wm-kénkum 

lo.pL  'ád-hm  in-kónna / 


Perhaps as a result of this non-verbal usage, even when it is a verb kan often 
does not agree with its subject in gender and number. It should be stressed, 
however, that this is only a tendency and oocurs only in a minority of cases. 
Examples appear in the appended text in Il. 40 and 204. 


(+) The particle ILA and sts variants 

The particle ILA, or a variant thereof, occurs in widely separated parta 
of the Arab world and, if we can judge from the fact that it is found m the 
colloquial poetry cited by b. Khaldün at the end of his Mugaddtmah, is of 
venerable antiquity.?" It is the equivalent, in the dialects in which it is found, 
to the Classical Arabic particle 15], both as a temporal and conditional, and 
as a demonstrative particle.** l 

Bravmann ** has attempted to show that the change dh > | (sdha > da) 
is not phonetically impossible, but the evidence he cites is not entirely con- 
vinoing. There is no doubt that the change dh > | is possible, but it is strange 
to find this process confined to one word in any one language. Empirically 
speaking, however, the argument that idha > sd is to some extent supported 
incidentally by the observation of Philby that there is a demonstrative element 
la (= dha ‘ this’) in the dialect of the Al Murra of the Empty Quarter, 


A number of other particles, as gad, kummalt- ‘ behold’ wif ‘ behold’, take the same‏ 6ه 
curiously mixed set of ‘suffixes. In some cases more than one alternative seems to be possible,‏ 
In the 8 o.pL itis not, of course, possible to tell the difference‏ .مسر اقلم سوسم thus Aemenals-Ain or‏ 
between the independent form hum used epolitically and the suffixed farm.‏ 

°" In the text used by F. Rosenthal this particle qocurs as hiyi (= تله‎ ‘ when’). Compare 
this author's Ib» Khaldún: the Mugaddimah, New York, 1958, Ir, p. 487, n. 1758; cf. also 


. T. Noldeke, WZEM, viu, 1894, 266. 


¢ W. Fischer, Dis demomsirativen Bildungen der nenarabtechen Dialekte, 's-Gravenhage, 
1859, 154 f., has collected material from a large number of dialects on ILA (or variants) as 
demonstratives, Compare also Landberg, Glossaire dajfnois, 1, Leiden, 1920, 99 ff. 

n ' Vulezrerabisoh ILA “ wenn " ', Jalamica, v1, 3, 1994, 888-40. Compare also Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, 1, 182. 

1% In Geographical Journal, uxxxt, 1, 1938, 8 (quoted by Fischer, op. cit., 62). Landberg, 
Glossaire datínois, x, 100, whose view is that the change JA > I is not possible, shows here and 
elsewhere that dh > } (Le. emphatic, velarized or ' dark ' 7) in the dialect of Detptns. 
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These particles are widely used in the hadari and Beduin dialects of the 
Nejdi group, and in the dialects of South Arabia 1% and Oman.1™ 

It 18 a fact of considerable importance in the dialects of the Persian Gulf 
area, and of some importance in Désiri, that compounds of ILA (' if, when: 
behold ’) and the preposition HA (إلى)‎ with other elementa often result in identical 


forms. Compare the following examples : 
ILA (='3}) (3) 
Kuwaiti lêma unless until 


Bahrami [e$ if, when until 
Diem lë» then when until 


The ILA- compounds are in such cases distinguishable in context by the 
fact that they are ordinarily accompanied by a verb in the perfect. Thus, for 
example, m Bahraini : 

ya nt lin marrat 1z-zaffa minnak, , You see, when the (wedding) procession 


iguiftin nikhdy-w nig... passes along there, they throw (will 
throw) chick-peas and salted nuts... 
lin ma. 19a. shayy ikadrih . Till he finds something that grieves him 


(Ss يلى: شى‎ od) 

In Dóeiri this particle occurs n its simplest form as le, which may be used 
both as a conditional and as a demonstrative particle, as تا‎ ja ‘if he came’ 
and lēnni ' behold I...’, eto. 

Much more commonly, however, it occurs with the conjunction w- 
prefixed.1 This w- seams to have lost all meaning. 

That the Dderi particle lamma is almost certainly قا‎ + má is attested by 
the fact that ما + إلى‎ gives very similar forms in South Arabian dialeote,!?* 
and by the kind of construction, typical of a conditional sentence, which it 

1 105 

The basic particle lé also occurs compounded with the (apparently deictic) 
element humma as hummalé ‘ behold’, to which may be added the pronominal 
suffixes,1°4 


101 Hor a discussion of the South Arabian particles of. Landberg, Glossaire daftnois s.v. N|, Y, 


and LL. 

168 In Omani ila is a synonym of the conditional particle iha, and Hå- oocurs apparently 
synonymoualy with ight in its use as a demonstrative (Reinhardt, op. oit., 287 and 804 
respectively). 

19 For examples of its conditional and demonstrative usages seo BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 
288 and 27% respectively. 

1*4 cf, above, n. 101. Compare also the Egyptian lamma in a sentence such as tsidena 
lamm _dgi ° wait till I oome’. 

1*5 of. BSOAS, ,بص‎ 2, 1961, 283-4. The verb of the apodosis need not be only an impera- 
tive, however, as the first example on p. 288 shows. 

199 cf, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 279. 
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This deictic element apparently occurs also in the following sentence 
(appended text, ll. 167-8) : 

hum YHIh, hum yitkassar ' behold (some part of them) may fall, behold it 
may be broken '.107 

The demonstrative hummalé is considerably attenuated in meaning and 
often seems to have little more meaning than the English interpolative 
* you see’, 


5. CONCLUSIONS 

Enough has been said to show that the Ddsiri dialect studied here belongs 
to the Nejdi group although it has some anomalous features which have been 
discussed. It has also been seen that the parent dialect is a Nejdi dialect of 
sub-group A—roughly those inner Nejdi dialects in which the ts and dz varianta 
of 4) and (* occur. Thus the parent dialect is not an ‘intruder’ dialect like 
‘Ajmi and can prima facie be called a south-central Nejdi dialect. 

What in fact distinguishes the southern Nejdi dialects from those of the 
North still remains to be investigated in detail, but lexical and grammatical ' 
congruities in common with the South Arabian dialects may serve as a rough 
guide (af., e.g., p. 108, n. 244, and the incidence of the particle Jê). 

Features which seem to be oonfined to the Ddsiri dialect, though of course 
they may be found to occur in other dialects, are: 

(a) The occurrence of a final -t in femmine nouns not in the construct 

state. 

(b) The Aummalé and lamma compounds of i2. 

(c) The use of And as a temporal particle (cf. BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 284). 

(d) Vocabulary differences as sûr = şar, and falakin = walakin, eto. 

(e) The forms of the perfect in the geminate verbs which show regression 

of stress, 


6. Taxt 

Introduction. This text was recorded by Hasan (Hassén) ‘Ali, the elder of 
my two Désiri informants, completely extempore, after recording some more 
conventional material. It was simultaneously composed and delivered at 
very high speed, and, after the first 100 or 200 words in which a few ' olassicized ° 
forms occur (such as hadhi in L 21), E ا‎ 
as speech can ever be natural in these circumstances. 

In order to illustrate the difference between the story given here and a 
formal story, vis. a story handed down from others, the following short extract 
from the beginning of a traditional story, told by the same informant, is given 
below : 

'ajü wahdin min in-nds rdyhin min ‘ind ahhh, wi-kin yidawwir dhahib 


187 This is unlikely to be the Kuwaiti Aom...Aam...‘ both...and' (Persian), but it is 
not impossible. 
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dhays‘a min zaman, wifi yom mil l-ayyäm püdaf imn) yaliagi ma’ ba‘dh in-nas 
bil-khala, wi-kdn fi waki wr-rabt’. fa-sa'ahh il-midawww ‘an dhahibth wi-ma 
yadAkwha dhak. wi-gam math muddat thalatt ayyam, wi-fi yom sr-raby. dhahab 

min ‘indth, wi-gadha nug(s) shahr fi l-barr: wi-hasgal dhahibih wi-raja‘ biha da 
‘ahhh walakinnth lam yansa mafrashth. 

“There came a person, going from his family. And he was lookmg for a 
stray camel that had been lost for some time. And one day it so happened that 
he met someone in the desert, and this was in the spring. And the searcher 
asked him (viz. her) about his stray, but that one did not make any mention 
of it. And he stayed with him three days and on the fourth day he went from 
him, and spent a fortnight in the desert. And he found his stray and brought 
it back to his family. But he did not forget his journey (mission).’ 

It is fairly clear that, style altogether apart, this story is in an mtertmbal 
kome. The use of lam, the use of sa’al mstead of nashad, and the phrase yom 
mil-l-ayydm, all these things suggest that the composition is a social rather 
than an individual product. 

As in Cl. Arabio there are several verbs which specify being or action at 
a certain time of the day. These distinctions have for the most part disappeared 
from town dialects, though they still exist in Qatari, a dialect which is less far 
removed linguistically from the Beduin dialects than are the other hadari 
dialecta of the Persian Gulf area. | 

Sinoe certain of these verbs oocur very frequently in the text, and it is not 
always desirable to translate them literally, a lst is given below of the more 
important of them, with their verbal nouns where these are used or known. 


agbah to be in the morning, to give a morning draught of 
| milk 

sspubsh, wihi to have a morning draught of milk 

sarah to set out in the morning 

gayyal (gayla, gà sla) to reat at midday 

wayah (myàh) to set out m the late afternoon, early evening 

hadaf (mihdäf) to arrive in the evening 

rah (mara) to go, to go m the evening 


“ashsha (m'ashsha) to unload for the evenmg (to allow the animals to 


pasture): to pasture m the evening (the latter 
is possibly more correctly ‘asā, y‘ashs) | 


saffar to pasture (trans.) at night 

sară to set out at night 

amed to stay the night 

saffar to halt (about daybreak, twilight) 

dhahar to be, appear (at midday, m the afternoon: of 
people) 


The verb gaffer properly means ' to halt m the sufra’, viz. ‘the time just 
after the sun has set (and before it has risen), when the sky is light’. 
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The time of the evening afterglow is regarded as dangerous for travellers, 
because the jinn are about. This may be a rationalization of the fact that 
accidents are likely to happen in this uncertain light. 

This text also illustrates passim the ‘mixed’ conjugation of the root i. 


Thus the first person singular is usually Cole > خذى‎ : plural Ulo > خذ‎ 
while forms from J>-| are fairly freely variant. 

Some small changes have been made in the transcription in comparison 
with the examples given in my previous article, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, as 
for example khawwétt is khaw? throughout. The voiced palatal plosive is here 
(m the text only) transcribed j and the voiced palatal affricate, ¢. 

Only one book of Hess is quoted in the text, viz. Von den Beduinen des 
inneren Árabyens, . 

Finally, to avoid unnecessary repetition, the author’s previous article on 
this dialect is referred to as D + page number (as, e.g. D 273). 


Transcription 
min gdbel sanatén ráhi min ‘ind ahdnna 108 dla. I-bldd, w-akhdtt wáhda 
min) hio 109 rakábt ‘aléha. Ad... bilddna kûna bildd bádu, u bildd 
hádhar. ma bénha fárg. vasiiünda (l-)bddu-w yaskéntinha i-hádhar. 
falákin ma-fiha hddharin 0د اجيج‎ kiin dsdtha isl-bádu wi-kdinu Us ydskil 
5 fiha kinu mi-bádiyo. 12 

i fe dhahibi u bé'ad-ma ناز‎ dd agini Mig" min bád úkhra 
miyduirah_tla hådhs Hilda min akkú-li I wiki dhákir fi l-khágt inns 
'ddhhab dêh. fa-wddat rukih 1* ma" wáhid min s(D)-5mÁ'a kûn huwwa 
hatjdb, ydjlb d-hdjab min slI-bárr U5 waji ih fid-dira 1° b-havdla 
10 thálatte-‘áshar riydl fráns. w-akhát fi mardhi hawülés thálattě-‘áshar Ul. 
walakinns waddá'iyA fir-réhil tnnulu © la yista'milha W-shídud "8 sl-Adtab 

aw ghésrih, yista‘milha l-sháyy kháss. 
vi-bá'ad-má rajá't ‘alsl-bildd fa-ká DP zaji; bil-lél ‘dla sayyára ... wi-fi 
l-yöm sth-thdns dhahábt Wd... dhl er-rdjil, hádh, الله‎ wdda‘t md‘th ir-ruhúl. 


108 أهلنا‎ : the pronominal suffixes beginning with a consonant are added to ahdl., the others 
to hal-. 

180 de: of. Hom, Von den Boduinen, 70, Addis, pl. hidi ' oin weibliches Lastkamel '. 

ne حضر أصيلين‎ : of. D 264 ff. on nunation. 

111 A oo]lective or plural. 

113 The common word for ‘letter’ in all the dialects of the arcs. 

a J yl, 

114 A synonym of Addaj; cf. Hees, op. cit, 76. 

H5 Tn this area this word means only ' desert ’. 

H* Probably in the Kuwaiti sense ' oaprtal town ’. 

117 Probably هو‎ Oj, rather than a clamicism. 

us vn. of شل‎ 

n» .كان‎ 
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15 wi-bá'dë-ma dhardbt -báb gülat-is Umir at: "üdkhul, wi-bá'dé-ma dakhált 
hagsditha jdya b-wéled °° sgháyyar fa-gilt Tha: ‘birak 1-weled. 
gilat: alláh sbárik fi ‘úmrik, faldkin thndk sháyyin ™ مام‎ Wh mdhdy- 
yigi gilt: Ehdyr, inshdlls, wishhu dha-sh-shdyy li-mdhdyyigigh ? 
gdlat: walah, r&hókk, rth 'alíha fldn2® húwwa-w birih “a "d-Ehdla, 

20 wi-sde-lihum sl-yóm b-yom rdbi' mé-yom ráhaw. 

wi-kánu "áAls ba‘tdin min hádhihi 4 Lodrya, wi-mestahil innd-mahs 115 
‘ala rytli Ya n-nds... «l4. Als, Mla m-akhdwi 18 nds sdyirin ‘dla rkdb aw 
nds dha'tin 7 máshiya. fa... kdbrat malbat bd‘ad-ma smit hádha 
L-kaldm minha, wi-gilt: hdd... ’st-thayyirdt tori ‘dla kull) لم‎ 

25 walakini má-li hila fla 'dg'ud lên 39 iji hádim 2 mir-rbt' 339. dy-dna 
drif 31 min 36b ahánna, wahdi shíddi md'ih u-l 1™ akhdwih bi-rgúbati 1 
lin... hátta w-djs l-árab w-akhddh-l mațiytim minnák. 

gimi ‘indthd_wwal yom, wi-thdnt yom wi-fi lym ‘sth-thikth add 
'abdálla, bw shláyla ‘dla bdkartth, wi-kdn h-hisn d-hddhdh kdn hüwwa 

80 tojath rkübyh min tthitn táyhha 34 fi g-sfíri.795. fa-'államish bü-tariga-w 3% 
gdi-h: walláh-ana rdjlin l-áfwiz 13 ámahs ‘dla .ها(‎ in-kdntk by-tkhawins, 
f-márhaba-w máshala, khüwwatk f-tshára.39 gilt-lh: dna shidd kill 
b-akhallíh. dna bokhdwtk bila b-rási, 'ála-shám réhohk tángul {ma 
w-dna b-dshrab bálla bi-rgübats man {lmao ámshs md'ik. اللو‎ : márhaba-w 

35 mdshala. 

khadhét bíshis, wi-khadhet bingi 13° wi-khdwetrh, húwwa rdkbin 14° ‘ala 
rhólih—Ái-fílan má-ygdar yémshi ‘dla rjdlih, bi-sébeb ma dhakart. wi- 
khawéth ‘dla rjtils. wi-khddhna yómna küllih, wvi-khádhna léenna 143 bills, 
wi-má' is-subtir safférna. wi-kdn fi dwwal s-sfiri, wi-kin ‘dina Uhhat 

40 dbrdyyid. saffárna fi ‘fat widi, wi-kån ‘fat vl-wáds ghamigatin min sis- 
sálem wi-s-sumar kathér, falakinha kháluytin min 15-sdbd‘ u min 38-54. 

wi-bd‘dé-m_ashdhna, nímna hawih sá'ah aw sá'a-w niss! 9 u bá'ad-ma 


139 In this dialect ' bring ' is جا ب‎ and not .جاب‎ 131 On tanwin, cf. D 264 ff. 
MM .عي‎ 13 Names of people and places are avoided ın true stories. 
134 Claeaicism. 188 أمثى‎ il. 


19 of. bhaect ‘a fellow-trevoller ', the fam. construct kawt- < -Aawiyyat and the v. noun 


Ehe wwa ‘travelling together’. The root verb means ' to eat and sleep together on a journey ' ; 
of. Weitgstem, art. oit., 145, and Hoss, op. cit., 98. 


187 cf. Hees, op. cit, 58. مع‎ Untal’, > .إلى أن‎ we yf, 

130 Sing. rab‘, meaning ‘ fellow-tribeamen ; young men of the tribe’; ' companions z 
131 of. D 275. 13 yy. 

ME رأسى‎ seems to be synonymous, but ‘alone’ is pys. 

124 GU dol pls 135 .صفرى‎ 


15 23; jb always moans ‘a matter’. 

1 of Landberg, Glossaire datísois, 1, 401, and Wotastein, art. ott, 159. 
188 or. 1 199 gts, 

M0 .ليلنا 1 را كب‎ M3 Qa. 
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'agbáhna, neféjt utt bil-bdkara, sháddina shídna 'aléha u btánng.1€* 
wr-yom ga sálat 144 sdh-dhühr, wlehin ‘ind dheldk sI-farig, wi-nhdy mi- 
45 bikara . . . gédhs t4 15,149 wi-rafigs gédhu khái 146 iyl-ghdwa. 
hdifina “ndihum v-'ázz-alla ma gésgáraw 147 li-jwdd. rahhabd-bna 
wri-shábbo idh-dháw-w 1*9 sallahdw-nna gháwa. wi-fdkkou rigna 1*9 b-dhdk 
is-sirs l-mukássar fi dhák st-ténur 159 wasbahina. amséna ‘indthum dhdk 
el. baghéna nwdijih, wi-gdl rafígi: khdna némsi. amséna 'índihum 
50 dhdk WIZI. yóm ga-ind is-subeh f-garrdbna bákérátna wi-shéddina ‘altha-w 
sardhna 


wi-yom dá ma‘ al-mghdnb hummaléhna ndhdrib 151 ‘ala hélsh. amset 
“ndihum dhdk Wél. yom dja- نمسا‎ ts-sübA, f-dsrah rls. 
u yom sardhi 19 u já ma‘ idh-dhúhr wlénn_ddhrib ‘dla hal dhdk -bét : 
55 salim ‘alékum ts-saldm. whylshum hdl betén minn ál fahhdd, للم‎ 
fahhddin gabili min gubdyl yim 19 yd‘ne_sammén 154 dl fahhdd. wlehna' 
hdl betên, wdhdim_minhum 155 femsh sh'áwwab u wdhdim_minhum ismih 
misfir.15% wá-la 'arafóni . . . ma 'arafóni b-shakhetyyan. 
sállahaw l-gháwat u ugahwéna, taghaddéna, fakkéna r-rig, yom... 
60 wlenm dhammán 157 hélkin 158 min idh-dhamd, gédns 155 b-amát. walakínm 
ma guli-hhum: askons.1® abgh-ashtif tsh-hum b-isawwð, huw bi-ybin 
lium inns dhammdn aw ma-hàób 1% bán hum. wildkin ‘úgub-ma shribna 
thálag 1*5 jabkhdt, la-“dddo ‘dlay má wi-la ‘dddo 'álay råd. gl wáhdim. mín- 
hum: Lkómibi€ dhammán? yá'ni nami ibárda. få istoghrábXha 
65 minnth. fa-kánnat ‘dlay ndfs, fa-güli-lkh : la. dna ma Hb dimán.1** 
مسقو‎ l-ithnën tpallón, u kuni-ána gdm‘ d-fárdh, asdls dh-dhúhr ma‘ 
u-‘dsr bi-sébeb inns tirq. gmat vohítism, mn. (n-)nkswán *ügub-ma gámo 
ssallon u lagóna bi dirum wi-kan ‘indsha gidirim_mhdiufin 1*9. ‘aléh 


19 Li. In 'Anayzxe bial means ' continue, carry on’. 144 صلا‎ 

14 Feminine by usage like راحم‎ ‘divorced (woman)’. 146 gle. 

147 The stress here is of the Nojdi type. ١ 

145 مو‎ = ‘ fire’ in most of the Beduin dialects of the PG area and in Abu Dhabi. 

49 wa Kuwaiti tarayyag ‘tako breakfast’ (riyüg). 

150 For this word the speaker said that he meant to say samen ' clarified butter ’. 

181 cf, p. 89. 

188 < sarah. Of. agilis > agilis (L 4) and 'dsisazih < ‘arfeatib (L 72). Other examples are 
BOI MIL cee eee O ear 

‘Yim’ was used by the speaker as a synonym of ' the 'AjmAn'. 

14 Oy ams, apparently a pasuve, of. p. 91. d .وأسحد‎ 

158 Tt is not the custom to mention names, and the speaker when we later worked on this 
tape, gave different names. 

17 — Kuwaiti Jhamgin. 

188 4fl or perhaps .ملكان‎ The speaker did not regard it as an active participle. 

189 of. D 279. 

160 ,j 2.1, vix. with progressive assimilation. Bo too in the dialect of ‘Anayza (gists). 

161 هو ب‎ Li; cf. D 281 and note. 18 ;ثلاث‎ of. D270.  !9 ,لكونك‎ v.n. کان‎ . 

TIENS i S. 166 Lie. 
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‘abi u mahsüm 19 {lih b-hébil. wi-khádhat dhak تصق له‎ u tdssaish, 
hummaléh milyinim min d-må, u gála ly: fahrab, tshrab ú-ima 5 
sdllaw-w jd uk 189 u gál-lik : 179. int-tébghes md, f-gúllih: ld’, ana ma-lb 17 
dhammin, wi-khállik ‘dla ‘deizdnk, wana shift sdh-dháma bdyn'™ fi 
wájhik m-yóm juni. 

fa-maldins 173 tk sl-márat bi-dhåk d-ma'rüf 9-14 sawwdi-ma'i. khadhii 
il-má wi-shribiih hummaléni raisin, wima dbghet ghórih shógy. hum- 
maléhni_shúf-K 174 whittin mgabidihum wi-tóha 175 athdri ghdnman kitkr. 
wi-‘tigub-ma gállaw, gd hy: ini dhammdn? gilish: dna ma-libé dhmán. 
gal: kádha. gims, ya márat, ‘afinindh 1 imla shdlatm_md.1"" ‘dd yimkin 
inn sr-raggdl 179 (vn dhammdn. tstttaro 179 fih. hat t-médrat fiha md-w 
'atáts(h)-yyáha. 

wi-‘th ‘támi-yyáh, ily : £swab. dazeét ts-shdlat 'aléh u gil: 
dna ma-tihé dhmdin. law-kinm dhammdn, kan gulihk: askom, mé-yom 
jêk. . . . ya rajgdl! 180 gilt: dbdan, ma-Ubsh. 

wi-‘tigbin khadhét ‘apdy u gimi min ‘indium w-rdht. wi-yóm khadhét 
minhum hawiki mádhrab d-bindig mdrrian, hummalém háspil 151 têk 
d-‘ajúz i ‘indiha hawali árba‘ رياد‎ ‘ine. 

salim ‘album. gdlat: ‘alékum is-salám. shlénish, ya hila? gdlat: 
b-kháyrin, j ûk 1" br, mndn 1 int jdyin ya wdedi ? guli Tad na 
jáyn 19* min sob .هله له‎ galat: wasa gome 185 jáyyin ‘ala rjlik,18% la 

miék matiyya-w là m'dk shay... bila... tomas... Adfi? gidt-iTha: 

hadha z-zamán. 'allémtha b-fdrgts 7 kullibiha 188 min dicata .مشا ها‎ 

Yhdwnat ‘ala Mi Mojds u gdlat liy: ys-wledi, úkhudh is-shalat 
wi ddhrib sI-ghánam w-igibih minha lin tårwā. fi-kánat 'ajüein rámla, u 
kin ma 'alíha 1** hddin mil-‘iydl, wi-kdnat tdgné hawilii drba' mbyt ‘dns, 
wi-ld yakhlitha shdyyin min sdh-dhdn. kulisha ‘dnz . . . gúhh. 

gilt: shUbi-ly inti mn ilis widdish. gmat u Mlbat liy "dme, vi-hlíbat 
miss déd tth-thdnya, wls-s-shálat melyáma. wi-‘dfaint-yyah, wi-shribi, hum- 


107 Note the fact that the guttural here has not affected the syllable stzuoture of the form 
محزروم‎ : of. preceding note. l 

1648 .لما‎ 160 A ‘prestige ' form. 170 Note change of person. 

151 ب‎ d L; ef. D 283. im .باين‎ im > sll, 

174 || أشرف‎ : the use of the ethic dative is common. 


178 Originally heard as darka, D 265 (3.2 (ili). 
176 viai + ona + hk. 177 ma ‘with water’. 118 Doairi rajil. 


™ Originally explained as ' give him pleasure’, but this would be a pl. imper. 


184 Direct speech not introduced by .قال‎ 

141 .أحصل‎ ma جملك‎ > *ja'alk > ja'akh (optative). 

1ss من أين‎ 194 Ge. 

iba Go am ا‎ D cri ei 

188 Perhaps the speaker is copying the old woman's dialect. 

nto. ist Kuwait. 

19* vis, the expression Ulo L: is put in the past by the pre-pealting of JIS’. 


100 


105 


110 


115 


120 
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maléns rawiyón, wi-zámm bi l-‘drag. inini irtaddet 190 wi-ráshshit 197 
kábds, zámm bi-l-‘drag. 

neshéttha 193 mn ahdnna. glat: dy, hum mi-fogna. i-fartg Ws hélik 
مسار وجا‎ 13 md‘hum, yidhkarun 19* min foghna..™* faldkin "ügub-ma tdAíbo 
ma‘ tl-fintog-dha wi-thdwwno 195 wardk, thaggil-k ... ah... bintén ind... 
‘snd sbilhum. tw-inshidhum, wi-Atits b-tesefonk 118 a haber yímkin i 
hálhum nda . . . hilin hol ahdlkum. 

deb(bjérič_mn ‘inn t-‘ajtiz u ‘tigub-ma dhabbét ma‘ dhák ü-gantöb, 
hummaléni b-thintén kénnfhum GSE ‘indihum hawiki kháms «x Arin 
naga kulisha hámar 1?" ma fíha mjahkim. jät -bandt u salldmi 'alehum, olê 
whithin dkbar min wdhda. få gdmat $s-saghira tálwa bil-kabira, wi-tagaf 
fi... tigáha 195 bënni u bénha. u kánat sl-kabira ‘dla dtowal tV lámha 19* 
lsl-Adwa. 

wi-‘ugub-ma ta‘dlamt dna wigydha, wi-nshditha mn_ahdnna, fejhddat 
‘aldyya 'áhis.199 iat: wü-min áhhk? 199 gilt: dhl hadholdk d-‘drab. 
gülat: hadholdk ü-'árab gugárü *9* lina. him jwdnna j-jémb *9* fü-tímb. 
gui: hádha sh-sháyy d_an_dbghat. gdlat: dna m-asáddigik 3® inmik min 
dAolák d-hamdla..4 gilt: inné ma-tsadgint, f-lámma jéthum, f-‘ddish 
bi-tsadgins, inshdllah. gilat: ma-told_tdg‘ad 3105 má'na lên . . . f-Addif *°* 
kullibina jamt. qui: ána ,لها‎ wi-ldmma-And_nshdlla zid sarahná- 
kkum 307 (w-)ithadddthna ‘dla fardgha. falákin gad widd_értih sob Hamia. 
wa 'avopafát-h makinhum بعالل‎ fih, w-ráht min ‘indiha ‘dla rjáls wi-yom 
Jû ma‘ tl-mghdnb, lénns_dhdrib 308 ‘dll 5ámÁ'a. 

dharábt 'áll-5&mÁ'a, wiz bat khily. bétna khdls, mà fihê 'dhad. la- mms 
b-mawjúda, w-ld khawdts b-mawjiddt.2°® dhahábt (a r-rajaytl, u bá'ad-ma 
jéthum w-salidmi ‘aléhum, glu : wallths l-im inshallah zén. áhlik mbajok x0 
u gálaw: ‘ása má-shayy jard-lbhh. wi-gdmat immk w-ákhadhat wáhid 
min ir-rikăb wi-rdhat . . . sdrahat dms ‘dla sab in dddwwir-lh4k.™ fd kina | 
hádhs bá'ad gigsatin kübarin 95 já čt th. gilt: dna jët dan hy. ablashátna 
thám mdrra 


199 From 1j. 191 From s 108 leas, 
1% cf, p. Ol. 14 ‘To the west’. 195 Sys, 
196 > .ليوصفونك‎ 107 For people the pl. would be *hamrin. 


188 Glossed ' behind her’ but perhaps ‘ (in) the shelter of her’. 

198 The v.n. of V and not VI asin D 258 (< tram). 

290 Classicism, but both forms are common variants. 

KI yl 43. Tanwin is affixed to words which are diptote in CL Arabio. On the word of. 
Wetzstein, art. coit., 141, and Graf, Das Reckiwesen der heuiigen Beduinen, Waldorf-Heasen, 1952, 


194. 
868 .طئب‎ ee ساق‎ > Gls. 
144 A collective: note pl. demonstrativo. A hamia is a camp of two to three families. 
205 4,2; 15, .ما‎ 8048 is. Given wrongly D 276. 


207 


. On the phrase cf. D 284. e ul. 108 In hadari dialects mauwpidin. 


ne < jh. nı (J (تدور‎ “Ul, leas probably n 913 viz. elatave f.s. with nunation. 
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amséna dAÁk Llél. ym ja ‘ind iş-púbh, fe gili Lwahtttin min . . . a 
égsdrina Lgaribin: shofi-nna™ Diran u shiddi ‘diha "ish-sMdd wi- 
180 kA4l(lina ™* nrúh sob 4ل[‎ wi-njt bis-rád Té mhdpupin shad. 
yom ja ‘ind sg-gübh f-gárrabat ir-rikåb ithnen wi-rakdbna 'aléha wi- 
sardkna. soi-ndsrah dwwal yomna wina tha yomna. swi-kdnai khasoét 
A ld-hi tghdnns 'álay w-ld Hakim 35 b-shdyyin min li-hká nt... 


135 wc gayyanna,™? wadia ne dik dgtirg w-ipúbb ° “aleh dAÁk 
15-5ámón wi-nétaghddda, wis “dina bil-kAdyr. yom ja... ngsdrat €? 
minna dh-dhahtrat fé-ndrkab ‘dla rikdbna wi-nkhaliths vi-ná'iiha yomAa-w 
ná'iha yòmha-w yom jå ma‘ d-mghárib fan áshah. 

wi-kdn tp-séd “indind kthér, falakinns md-khatt bingi-m'i.20  khállütha 

140 md‘ sw-ragydl (is ráht min ‘indih dwwal-ma rdht min im-blád. 9m {lön 
nidrgih, 3 'ajást 399 min shilha, 

‘ashshéna, yom gd khddmat 25 ts-siifra f-márkab ‘dla hídjinā-w nésri. wi- 
yóm ja "ágb . . . bd'ad iishi b-‘ishd,™* wh-hin(n) ‘ind djémd‘a, amsina 
‘indium. khadhét bingi nvr-rapól dhd-w . . . wr-rajjdl SI-tkhawet ana 

145 swigyth dwwal márra. 

amséna ‘indshum, (w-)yom ja ‘ind is-subh, fé-ndsrah wi-na'tíha yomha-w 
na'ttha yomha-w na tha yomha, dên ja sálat Yol da . . . sdlat sdh-dhühr 
ma‘ gf da, wi-ngdyyil fi dhåk ish-shafin. 

“wari dna w-astd thdlatiin 137 midh-dhibbdn,™® w-ajthd-bha.™* gilat: 

150 abdshrik innit ghir 39 m-dkl idh-dhdbb. gilt: mdntib mith. oda: lá, 
walláh, m-adhégha. gilt: abghiri bil-‘Goddh, inshdllah, wi-yóm gála: 
kuni má-Ib dkla dh-dhibbån, gilt ihá: abshíri bil-‘čwádh, inshd (lla). 

kalé i aA sahhél-li minha, wi-"ügb(im) . .. bagtha hadhdft-bih, 
khallenh. rakábna ‘dla rkábna-w *águb-ma. nisárat minna dh-dhahtrat, 

155 f-nkhallíha. wi-na‘jéha tik nahdrha, wi-na‘jéha til nahárha, lên já ma‘ 
il-mghárib, wi-n‘dshshs, gdd-hin gaf'in ملهو" ]ا‎ mn. bel. 


me Ug, 

114 In imperatives „i> seems (to me) to lose gemination frequently where there is no reason 
for it (such as a junction of three consonants). Cf. L 49 hana < bhanna. 

M :تلاي‎ this is a better reading than previously (D 281) though more difficult to 


ns f = Kuwaiti babi but the sense is slightly different ur LS. 
نصلم هته‎ Cuma; Similar examples passim, ma Nil, 
896 مع‎ M mi Ji. mat .تطرقه‎ 
ew. m .شليها‎ ms رة‎ 


x lo: an early division of the night. Among the 'Utaybis, half an hour to an hour 
after the disappearance of the white glimmer from the sky. (Hess, op. cit., 26.) Here about 
an hour (half + half) or two hours (one -+ one) fram the time of complete darkness. 

w V. 

* vix. the spiny-teiled edible lixard, Uromastis microlepsis. Not all Beduin, even in the 
seme group, will eat it. i 

m» of. p. 98, n. 120. 89 lb: usually a conjunction ‘ but’. m o. 
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win'dshshs wh-‘d(Dina. bi-khdyr. wi-‘tigbin gilt Ahd: indi” shabbs 
$1dh-dháw(w) hind, w-dna b-dréh ™ atagdnnas u b-atish. ‘awdit PA ‘disha 
mé‘wy_arnabén sdyidhum. gdlat: hádha mn_ss-séd t_an_abgh&. gih: 
160 dna m-adáwwir {4 [4 95 {nt tabghen. 

jabdkhna_rinibna-to ta‘ashshéna wi-‘dyyanna len. kher. wi-yom zál 9$ 
minna khabith 1-141 fa-ngárb 27 rikabna w-ishidd ‘aléha, w-tkhdlliha tésri. 

wi-ydm ja ‘igh ‘thd b-ishd Iemmaléhir_rag'tn ** id-dárb. wi-kdn 
id-dárb dûrbin dhdyyigt 2? ben jbelén, wi-kdn khájirin shwdyy, w-tl-lél 
165 mághdur, mà fth gamed’. 

gilt: tasma‘in ya khawéts. gálat: ná'am. gilt: اقالة‎ ghüdar, wi-nkhÁf 
‘ala rikübna, sha 34° minha y‘dthar ma‘ dhá L4ébel, hum 34 qth, hum 1€. . 
yitkdssar. ldkin mà widdish némss, wi-kill matriidin mallüg, lên néma 
| ‘ala dhoh 3 in-nahár ? oálat: $, bágrYk. ma ‘indi min tr-rdy ma yíikhlif 
170 mà ‘indik. 

amséna fi dhdk ü-mihir, čw-yom ja ind. ts-subéh hátta rikábna má 
saffarndha, wi-nawwakkndha-w 'agalnáha f sadina. shdddina ‘dla 
rikdbna wi-saráhna wi-yom jd ma‘ sdh-dAhi 9 . . . dhhdy, hummalehné 
‘dla jl (hisi. wi-yóm jina ‘ála jûl (1-)hisi hummaléni b-bkhdyta hà wiyyd . 
175 akAtha, yasinün 344 ‘ala ba‘irhum, yaskon nékhdlhum, wi-y-ál-ma kháls min 
sl-twird,**+5 ma ‘aléh u-l wahid. 

jina bi-rkábna w-askénáha, himma...la Hb dhammá miyjríyya, 3 
shdribat Whd ‘ala qurjúh, qurtih. gdyyanna ‘dla md. yom ja tåli n-nahdr, 
fa-nshidd ‘aléha wi-nkhdlsha twájjih. wiyom ghábat tsh-shdms kathtrha-o 
180 galüha, hummalé-hin dàr'ín *7 ddna l-hishah, sI-ghádha.9* wld L-Atshat 
ma ftha jarigin Ua fartg is-sayyardi. u jarig $s-sayyarát weir, wi-yanidhnd 
s-sayyardt wi-thájjij 1€ ‘dla r-rikáb. 

amséna lénna, wi-ydm ja ‘ind ig-gbh, fa-násrah, wi-ngdbh 550 مطل‎ 
wi-nje W-mdrat lt dna jétha_towél 1z-zamán. ‘úgbin nidh shiddéna ‘indsha. 
185 gili mad?” Kkhawé: há, hádh: khamsiri*rwdl, hásh syydha, 
akhdhtha wi-tgddds-bhd l-magáds. Hint tabghén. khadhdtha-w t&gdddat 


£m yb. xa Tho future of JJ. BM .عوادت‎ 
m5 Ji pd yj. بزل" مص‎ n7 c2 X. 
ns حن رأقعين‎ JA. On the verb cf. Landberg, Glossaire dattnois, I, 1857. 
- j, mo فى‎ (probably). HI of. p. 96. 
na wa. w A mistake; of. Hem, op. at, 10 £ 


34 of, Landberg, Hadromoti, 318. The SA meaning ‘to raise water’ gives better sense 


here. 


HI ورد‎ aud > retain thelr early Cl. Arabio meanings. 
us û jê. Cf. D 252. 
aay On P » cf. Landberg, Glossaire dafinots, 1, 757 {° «e précipiter sur, fondre sur’). 


MS Halorylow persicum. 
#48 Tandberg, Hadramodt, 720, translates kaj ‘survenir à l'improviste, tomber sur qqn. 


& l'improviste '. 


xê _ A51 aa 5 2 
ee af. D 278-7. ue. 
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Dhd mil-magådi KT) hé tdbghei, wi-yóm hind f-l-... shaddéna ‘a rikdbna 
wi-dendk sm ‘arowidt.*5 

thin yom nddhhor mil-ghédha ft... idk nahárna, wi-nddra’ dwwal 
ij-jdrfë 4 idly nahdrna. wi-yim ghdbat ish-shdms kathtrha-w galilha 
kummalé-hin dar'tn(n) ts-al(ldm. 355 

amséna, wié ‘dlina bil-kAdyr. we shdddina mhammaldiné kul... 
rikdbna mhammalding . . . ‘dfwan... rikdbna kullibtha mhanwnaldt, ‘dla- 
shin shidha kathirin, kullébíAa . . . ‘dliha tdmér u ‘dliha zid u ‘dliha sláb u 
‘dliha md-w “disha khrájati(m) mH. wiryom ja-‘tnd is-subih fAghtdd “dhiha 

' wi-yom jd-m‘ tdh-dhdht, hummalé-hin ‘dla LAist rája. wing 

‘aléh, (w-)yim ja tili n-nahde fishidd “dhha, w-tkhdlsha tudjih. wi-yom 
ghdbat tsh-shdms kathirha-w galilha, hummalé-hn f idk r-rojp "° 
Wh miswiha 47 rdbbi, wi-nAdi mi-rkdbna wthhdlsha táshsh 159 wi- 
nsdlhé_ghawdina. wi-yim gdd-hin...ta‘ashshéena-w | bad(d)árna 35°40 
khaldgna mi-kül-shásy, gili mid khawiti: Ad, ints #idrriti Ghi-hne 19 ‘dla 
s-sawdlaf m‘dy willa ‘ddish matebrma f 3% gilat : la ámma dial-hin idjarr& ... > 
dwwal kin 1*5 mitzirma, likin "ügub-ma tkhawét-ana wiyydk, tawdesa' 
khápnri. gilt: inn d-khüwwat má simi*® d-khinowat fla yim d- 
kiwi yrúf 35 b-khawlyyth. wi-jdrat *** bénna s-sawülsf UK tiiri bin in- 
nds dágma bil-hadtth, faldbin la-ddhanndn 1? (b-\shdyyin ghér dhálik. 

wi-yom And . . . jand is-sibh, fi-ngdr(rb rikdbna w-ishidd ‘aléha 
w-tkhalltha. na'jtha yomhé, nafika yaomba, na hû yomha, wi-yim já-m si- 

mghárib, hummalé-bin fi Virg. wi-ndniag minha, w-ikháliha ‘avis 
us têk ir-rúg'a bla hlímat &e-zhárai &e-sa'dáma.M* Thika t'dshaht 
û gayyidha V* eft 

wi-yom dháhar 41-MÁL til Hêl, f-ákhadh dya w-agúsha 170 b-íthirha 
‘ála l-gámra, wi-thigtha wild gád-M mák müaháhhira. (wi-)‘ighin 1 
radha®™ wi-‘agilha 373 ‘dd khawe rügda. — wi-yóm ja-‘ind ip-púbh, fë 
“allimiha rkábna bághat*? tghádi, wléha-yšm i'djjabat, gdlat: kéf lik 


£3 e... 
Lun A 
tH Explained as ‘hill’; presumably ihe alope from the bottom of the deoltvity. 
ast .مسوا‎ OL D 252. 358 Tho gemination is probably a function of stress. . 
250 In “Anayza ‘to finish early '. e .ذا المين ,ڏس‎ 
M12, se of. p. 9$. *9 cf. p. 91. 
144 kawi, M5 The OL Arabio root has medial hamsa. 
844 .جرت‎ Cf. p. 99, n. 152. M! o, lis, 


388 Respectively Lithoepermam callosum, Tribulus sp., and Neuwrada procumbens (cf. Thoalger, 
' A further journey across the Empty Quarter’, Geographical Jowrnal, oxi, 1049, 33). 

155 [as ati. ١ mo all, 

m .راد ھا‎ m lil. 

m أن رکابنا بغت‎ Gale. بغى‎ with a dependent verb ‘nearly to’. 
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sir 374 w-dna ma darét-bik ?. gilt: Ukhálkhalt wi-sdrit السام‎ ma darit, 
wu-l-ga' rámslin, ma-hibé hytid hatt_dn_agirb' sháyy int_tadhhinen bi. 
shdddina 'álsha-w Vkhálliha tásrah, wi-na‘tiha yomha, wi-na‘tiha yomha, 


220 wi-yom já ma‘ 41-44 da, hummale-hin ‘ind d-farig dt dna jéthum «lis 'áyyu 


ma ‘ani md’. gdlat: ma widk énjt ‘ind sL-faríg dhold? :هللا لس‎ la, 
kubbthum. 
ta‘addindhum, wi-yim jéna-f tek l-júfra, fa-nhát mi-rkdbna w-Akhálltha 
#dshshi. we md‘na thaldth ardmbin*? sayidinha fiarígna, thintén 
225 sdyidinha_ms. wi-kdlina whittt L-bárhat, wi-‘dd -bági má'na wáhda-w 
- ídna l-yom wáhda, wi-n‘dshshs, wild ‘dlina bil-khdyr. 
un-yom jä ‘ind is-subh, fé-nshídd ‘a 376 rkdbna, withhdlsha tásrah 
wi-yom gdd-hin fi tek -Adyrat, hummaléhna jimlatin hdzjatin min tdhténa, 
wi-‘ughin Ékhápim 117 'aleha, dhardbtha w-akhjétha wi-hdjjat kullsdtha . . . 


230 n-'awtoát. gilat: walldh, ma-hibă ‘disk "8 w-la ‘Gt تلا‎ bik. Linsdn 


yila mikhidf "° min ‘awdydih, Lakin ebshirt shdllah bL “hoddh yim 
a5-án md ‘sh, 

wi-modijih, wi-na'ttha msjdh(h)a,3° twi-na‘fha miydh(h)a wvi-na'fíha 
mijdh(h)a-w... yom ghdbat ish-shdms kathirha-w galilha, hummalé-hin fi 


235 tek k-hdíbat sl-aridd 38 {ll khdliin min ir-réi. gilt é-khawen: wish 


rdyish? Ridha héll m‘dshsha, likin má-h m'ásha l-rikübna. gdlat: bdersk. 
galt dhi: khdlle n‘attha léTha, wlé dshla shwáyyyn +(1-)Aldl dhdhir winders 
mügdsm Wel, wi-ndsrs múgdim .اقا-لة‎ wi-yom jå (UAH fog rdena, hum- 
malé-hin dar‘inin tr-rét. wi-nhdtt mi-rkdbna, gád-M. láh ta‘dba, wi-yom 


240 Adtiina mtha, fa-nkhálitha tdshehs, wi-niidysh 191 Rita hin lá tegahwena-w 


la-swena shdyy. 

yom ja-‘ind t8-sbth, fa-mgár(rjb rikdbna w-tehidd ‘aléha, ntAdlsha 
tásrah. wi-yom teégahwd gháwat sdh-dhühr, gháwat idh-dhúhěr ma‘ inted f 29 
in-nahdr, hummalé-hon msharrifin ‘aléhum. abshiru bi-jrógh 3854 jaw. gdlo: 


945 Lb'ddi 3*5 himili gain: ib 'ád(dy. 


‘úgbin tàgóna 155 Llaghrdn,*®’ na‘tthum bshdyir. Wen jéna m 
bshíru bv-jróshkum. gûlo: yi márhaba(-A), yd máshala. | hamdíllah ‘dla 
8-saláma. günna 188: alláh. $sallémkum. jéna Hamd'at u ga'ádna 'íéndehum. 


wi-hddha hüwwa matrüshna ána wiyya khawén. 
4 .سريت‎ CÊ p. 99, n. 152. avs bl. 
ne .عل‎ m7 lel; af. Landberg, Glossaire dafímois, 1, 018. 
178. > Sola, : ns .جلف‎ ' 
sse میجاء‎ is tho v.n. of dry (af. p. 96) and not the v.n. of جا‎ (as at D 254 (d)). 
MI < jarda’. aes نتطاځ‎ (YD 


by assimilation.‏ انتصاف > انتسان هه 

1H The root means ° to send ’ in all the dialects of the PG area. 

285 of. ya ba'd hayyi ' O more to me than my tribe’. nee .تلقونا‎ . 

m? Professor A. F. L. Beeston suggests that this is the Cl. Ar. yai (of. Hebrew “yi ' boy’). 
sas Cj, 
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Translation 


10 


15 


Two years ago I went from my family to a (certain) country,**? and 
I took one of my camels and rode on it. This country of ours was a country 
of Beduin and settled people. There is no difference between them. The 
Beduin live there and settled people, but the settled people there are not 
the original inhabitants. It was originally Beduin and those who used to 
live / there were Bedum. 

1 went and after | got to the country, a letter came to me from another 
country, neighbouring on this one, from a brother of mme. He mentioned 
in the letter that I should go to him. So I left my riding-camel with one 
of the (tribal) group who was a wood-gatherer, bringing the wood from 
the desert, and coming and sellmg it in the town for about / thirteen 
Maria Theresa dollars (the load). I took in my journey about thirteen 
nights. Anyway I entrusted him with the camel (on condition) that he 
would not use it for carrying wood or anything else, (but) just use it 
for something private. 

After I got back to the country—-my return was at night-time in 8 
car—fand) on the second day I went to the wife of this fellow with whom 
1 had left my camel, / and after I had knocked at the door, the woman said 
to me: ‘Come in’. When I had gone in, I found she had given birth 
to a little boy, so I said to her: ' May the boy be blessed’. She said: 
“God bless you. But there is something that is bothering me’. 1 said: 
‘I hope it is nothing bad. What is this thing that is bothering you f 
She said: ' Well, your camel, so-and-so (my husband) has gone off on it 
with his camel to the desert. / It is four days to-day since they went’. 

Now, my family was far from this village and I could not go on foot 
to the people—my family—unlees I went with people travelling by camel, 
or travellers on the move with their families. So my troubles increased 
after I heard her words. I said: ‘These embarrassments happen to 
everybody. / All I can do is stay (here) till one of the tribeamen I know 
arrives from where my family is. Then I can put my luggage with him, 
or else (viz. and) go with him unburdened until I reach the Beduin and 
get myself a mount from there’. 

I stayed with her one day and a second day and on the third day along 
came ‘Abdallah b. Shlayla on his young camel. As luok would have it, 
he had / sore knees 3*5 from a fall he had had in the autumn. I told him 
about the business and he said to me: 'I am & man who cannot go on 
foot. If you want to come with me, you are weloome, your company is 
acceptable’, I said to him: ‘I shall leave all my baggage behind. I shall 
just come with you on my own (without baggage), so that 3% your camel 


18° Perhaps the speaker uses this word to mean ° & largiah town’. 

me Translated ‘ knee’ D 264 (L 9). The reading ' & knee ’ is pommble if rkwba is read in this 
example. 

an ‘ala-ghîn is read as ‘mance’ D 278 (last example), but this reading given above is better, 
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can (manage to) carry the water. J shall just drmk some water myself and 
35 walk with you’. He said to me: / ° Welcome’. 
I took my cloak and rifle and acoompanied him, with him riding on his 
camel. Actually he could not have gone on foot, for the reason I mentioned, 
so I went with him on foot. We went on the whole day and night, and a 
little before dawn we stopped. It was at the beginning of autumn and 
40 we felt a little / cold. We stopped on the slope of a water-course which was 
thick with salam and samar—a great amount—but it was empty of wild 
animals and game. 
When morning came we slept about an hour or an hour and a half. 
(Later) in the morning, I jumped up and brought the young camel. 
We loaded up our baggage on it and started off. When it came to the time 
of the noon prayer, there we were with that little group and we unloaded / 
45 the camel She was already tired and my companion was dying for coffee. 
We put up with them and, God be exalted, they were not deficient 
in generosity. They welcomed us and lit a fire and made coffee for us. 
They gave us breakfast with these good quality dates broken into 
(ordinary) dates and gave us & morning draught of milk. We stayed with 
them that night. We nearly went on in the afternoon but my companion 
50 said: ‘ Let’s spend the night (here)’. We spent / that night with them. 
When the morning came, we brought the camel in and loaded it up and 
set out. 
When the evening came, we came across his family. I spent that night 
with them, and in the morning I set out on foot. 
When I had set out and it came to midday I came across the people 
55 of a certain tent: / ' Peace be on you '—' (On you) be peace’. They were 
people of two tents, of the Al Fahhad. Al Fahhad is one of the tribes of 
the ‘Ajman,*" called Al Fahhad. Well, here we have a people of two 
tents, one called Sh‘awwab and the other called Misfir. They did not 
know me. They did not know me personally. 
They made coffee and we drank it and had lunch, had something to 
60 break our fast, when... / really I was thirsty, perishing of thirst. I was 
nearly dying (of it). However, I didn't say to them: “Give me a drink’. 
I wanted to see what they would do, (and) whether it would be clear to 
them that I was thirsty, or whether it would not. But after we had drunk 
(coffee) three times, they gave me no water or provisions. One of them 
said: ‘Maybe you're thirsty?’ You know, rudely. I was taken aback 
65 by that (commg) / from him, but I disguised my feelings, and told him : 
‘No, I am not thirsty’. . 
The two (of them) got up to pray. (Now) I was saying all the obligatory 
prayers together, saying the noon prayer with the afternoon one, since 
I was a traveller. One of the women got up after they had arisen to pray 


w Seo p. 99, n. 158, in the transcription. In fact they belong to the Al ‘Arja ('Arq&), a little 
tribe related to the ‘Ajm&n; af. von Oppenheim, Die Badwinen, 150. 
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and turned their backs on us. She had a pot with a cloak laid over it and 
tied to it by a rope. She took this jug and filled it. / There it was full of 
water and she said to me: ' Drink, drink. When they have prayed and 
come to you and (one of them) asks you if you want water, tell him : 
“ No, I am not thirsty " and (so) keep your self-respect. I saw the thirst 
plain on your face from the time you came’. 

The woman mollified me by the favour she did for me. I took / the 
water and drank it till my thirst was slaked and I did not want anything 
else. Then I saw a baggage-cache opposite me and around it traces of many 
sheep. After they had prayed, he (the first fellow) said to me: ' Are you 
thirsty?’ I told him: ‘I am not thirsty’. He said: ‘(Is that) so? 
Get up, woman (and) give me some (water). Hill up a bowl with water, 
perhaps the fellow 1s still thirsty. People are shy about that’. The 
woman put water m it and / gave it to him. 

After he had given it to me, he said: ' Drink'. I pushed the bowl 
(back) to him, and said: “I am not thirsty. If I had been, I should 
have told you to give me a drink when I came to you (first) '. (He said): 
‘(Go on), man’. I said: ‘Not at all. I do not want it’. 

Then I took my stick and rose from their company and went. When 
I had gone off / from them about the distance of two nfle-shots, I came 
across this old woman with about four hundred goats. 

(I said :) “ Peace be on you’. She said: “On you be peace’. (Then 
I said :) ‘How are you, aunt?’ She said: ' Well, may He make you 
well. Where are you from, my boy?’ I told her: ‘I am coming from 
(that) country °’. She said: ° What is the matter with you, coming on foot 
without / a mount or anything ? Just walking... barefoot ?’ J told her: 
“It is these times’. I told her about the whole of the matter from 
beginning to end. 

The old woman was sorry for me and said to me: ' My boy, take the 
bowl and milk the flock, and drink a morning draught from them till your 
thirst is quenched’. Now she was an old widow and she had no children 
and she owned about four hundred goata / not mixed with any sheep at 
all All of them were goats... pure and simple. 

1 said: ' You milk for me whichever you like’. She got up and 
milked a goat for me. (When) she had half-milked the udder of the 
second. one, the bowl was full, and she gave me it and I drank, and was 
satisfied. The sweat broke out on me. After I was refreshed and had 
quenched my thirst, the sweat broke out on me. / 

(Then) I asked her about our family. She said: ' Yes, they are to the 
west. The small group of tents, your family is supposed to be with, is 
mentioned as being to the west. Anyhow after you climb through this 
pass and come down (again), you will find . . . two girls with... with their 
camels. Aak them and they will give you directions. Perhaps therr people 


are stop... staying near your people’. / 
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I turned away from the old woman and after I olimbed through that 
pass, there were two girls as pretty as you please. With them they had 
about twenty-five female camels all of whioh were red. There were no 
black ones among them. I came to the girls and greeted them. Now there 
was one bigger than the other and the small one got up and hid herself 
behind the big one. She stood behind her, (with the bigger one) between 
me and her. The big one was just beginning to learn / about love. 

After J exchanged news with her, I asked her about our family. She 
denied (knowmg) my family. She said: ‘And who is your family?’ 
I said: “My kin are these (such and such) Arabs’. She said: ' These 
people are neighbours to us—our immediate neighbours ’.* I said: 
‘ That is the very thing I would like’. She said: ‘I do not believe that 
you are of / that camp’. I said: ‘If you do not believe me (now), when 
I reach them you will believe me, I hope’. She said : ' Don't you want to 
sit down with us till. . . so all of us will arrive together m the evening? ' 
I said: ‘I am tired. Some other time, I hope, I will come out to you (and) 
we will talk at leisure. However, (right now) I want to go on to the camp '. 
She described to me the place where they were so I walked away from her, 
and when / sunset came I came across the camp. 

I came upon the camp but, the tent was empty | Our tent was empty 
with no one in it. My mother was not there, nor were my sisters. I went 
to the men and after I came up to them and greeted them, they said : 
“We hope the news is good. Your family waited for you a long time’. 
(Then) they said: “It is to be hoped nothing has happened to him. 
Your mother went and got one / of the ridmg-camels and went . . . set off 
yesterday morning somewhere to look for you’. They made a long story 
out of this. I said: ‘I have come but she has got me into trouble a 
second time”. 

I spent that night (there and) when morning came I said to one of... 
eh... our near neighbours: ‘ Look for two camels for us and load the 
baggage on them. / Let us go to (such and such a) country, and bring the 
provisions that are left there ’.** 

When morning came, she brought the two riding-camels and we 
mounted them and set off. We set off at the start of our day, we gave them 
their head all day. My companion was shy and did not smg to me nor 
accompany me in any poem...and.... / 

Then we took our midday rest and made bread-cakes and poured 
clarified butter over them and had our midday meal. Then everything 
was all right with us. (Then) when there came... the first part of the 
afternoon was over, we mounted our camels and let them go, and let 
them go on and on all day. When evening came we unloaded for the 


' evening. 


ue lit. ' tent-rope to tent-rope '. 
14 This is a better version than in D 275, reading mAdiuten for b-hádatia. 
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We had plenty of game around us, but I had not taken my rifle 
with me. I had deposited it / with the man whom I left the first time 
I went from the country (mentioned). Until I called on him, I would not 
be able to take it away. 

We unloaded (to rest the camels in the early evening) and, when it 
came to twilight time, we mounted our camels and set off and when it 
came to after... to late evening, there we were with this group of tents 
(where ‘Abdallah b. Shlayla lived). We stayed there overnight (and) 
I got my rifle from this man...the man I had been travelling / with 
the first time. 

We spent the night with them, (and) when morning came we set off, 
and let them go on and on and on all day until the time of prayers (at 
the time of) the midday rest... (I mean), at midday, at (the time of) 
resting from the heat. We rested in this valley. 

I went and caught three lizards and brought them to her. She said : / 
‘I won't delay in telling you that I do not eat lizard’. I said: ° You 
are not like me (then)’. She said: ‘ No, by Allah, I shall not taste them ’. 
I said : “(You can) look forward with pleasure to the thing (I shall bring) 
instead, God willmg’. When she said, she did not eat lizards, I said to 
her: ' You can look forward to the next thing, God willing’. 

I ate as much of it as I (possibly) could and after... the rest of it 
I threw away, I left it. We mounted our camels and when early afternoon 
was over, / we gave them their head and let them go on and on and on 
for the last part of the day. Then when sunset came and we unloaded, 
we were already crossing this sand-dune near the mountain. 

We unloaded and everything was all right with us. Then I asked her: 
° Will you make the fire here and I will go hunting and bring you (some- 
thing)’. I went back to her with a couple of hares, which I had caught. 
She said: ‘ This is the game I like’. I said: / ‘I only look for what 
you want’. 

We cooked our hares and had supper and had a pleasant night. When 
the bad part of the night had passed for us, we brought our camels m, 
and loaded them up and had them set off. 

By the time the second part of the evening came, we struck the road. 
The road was a narrow one between two mountains and a little dangerous. 
And the night was / dark with no moonlight. 

I said: ‘Are you listening, my companion?’ She said: ‘ Yes’. 
1 said: ‘The night is dark and we should have fears for our camels. 
Some part of them might stumble on this mountain, you see it would fall 
and get a fracture. Anyhow, do you not want us to stay the night here, 
for “ everything 068260 is achieved (without haste)", till we can move 
by daylight?’ She said: ‘ Yes, as you see fit. I have no suggestion 
contrary to / what you think’. 

We spent the night in the broad part at the end of that wadi, and 
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when mornmg came we had not even night-pastured our camels, but made 
them kneel and tethered them immediately. We loaded up our camels and 
set out and by mid-morning . . . by about nine in the morning, there we 
were at Jal illis When we got to Jal il-Hisi, there was Bkhayte 
with... / her brother drawing water with their camel and irrigating their 
palms. The water was empty of watering parties. There was nobody there. 

We came with our camels and watered them, there... they were not 
thirsty, (it being the season when) they had no need of water. They drank 
a gulp or two. We took our midday rest by the water (and) when the latter 
part of the day came we loaded up and let them go off. When the sun 
had altogether gone down, / there we had reached the nearest part of the 
thickets, these ghadha bushes. There were the thickets, and there was no 
road exoept for cars, and the car road was rough and the cars might knock 
into us and panio the camels, 

We spent our night there and when morning came we set off and in the 
morning got to the country. We went to the woman I had come to the first 
time. Then we left our baggage with her. / 

I said to my companion: ‘ Here, this is fifty (Maria Theresa) dollars. 
Here they are for you. Take them and buy with them the things you 
want’. She took them and bought with them the things she wanted. 
Then sometime in . . (after all this was done) we loaded up our camels 
and came to you on our way back. 

On the day after, we emerged from the ghadhé at... the end of the day, 
and we reached the first part of / the declivity in the road at the end of 
the day. When the sun had quite gone down, there we were, arriving at 
the salam trees. 

We spent the night and all was well. We loaded up all heavily : 
loaded . . . our camels were heavily loaded .. . excuse me... all our 
camels were heavily loaded because there was so much baggage on them. 
All of them . . . were carrying dates and food and cloth / and water and 
& full bag. When morning came, we loaded up and set off. 

At mid-morning there we were at Hisi on our way back. We rested 
there during the hot part of the day and at the end of the day we loaded 
up and let them go off. When the sun was right down there we were In 
that green patch / which my Lord made. We unloaded and let them 
pasture. We made our coffee and then when . . . we had supper and finished 
soon and had done everything, I said to my companion: ‘ Well, will 
you talk freely now? Or are you still reserved?” She said: ' No, now 
I shall talk freely. To begin with I was reserved, but after being your 
companion, I have become more / convivial’. I said: “Companionship 
cannot be called (true) companionship until one companion is kind to his 
fellow '. There went between us the kind of talk that always goes between 
people in conversations, but do not imagine anything but that. 

Then when... morning came, we brought in our camels and loaded 
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and let them travel on and on and on. Then at / evening we were at (that) 
sand-dune and unloaded them, and let them pasture in that place of fresh 
grass where there was no halama or zahra or sa'dàn grass. We let them 
pasture for the evening &nd hobbled them, for them to pasture at night. 

When the crescent moon appeared in the latter part of the night, 
I took my stick and tracked them by moonlight and caught up with 
them, and there they were spread out there. Then I came, / turnmg them 
back, and tethered them. My companion was still asleep. When the 
morning came 1 told her our camels had nearly got lost and she was 
amazed then, and said: ‘How did you manage to go without me 
knowing f ’ I said: ‘I crept off and went without you knowing (because) 
the ground is sand(y), without any rocks for me to knock mto, so that you 
might be conscious of me’. 

We loaded them up and let them set off and gave them their head. / 
At noon,?** there we were by the group of tents I had come to, who had 
held back in giving me water. She said: ' Do you not want us to call on 
those tente ? ' I told her: “No, leave them’. 

We passed them by, and when we arrived in that area of good grass, 
we unloaded our camels and let them pasture. Now we had three hares 
that we had caught on our way, two / we had caught the day before and 
we had eaten one last night, so we still had one left, and we caught one 
to-day. We unloaded for the evening and everything was all right. 

When morning came we loaded up our camels and let them set off. 
When we were at that oasis-well, suddenly there was a herd of deer 
running panic-stricken to the east of us. I ran to cut them off, shot at 
them but missed them and they all ran off in a panic. / Back I came. She 
said: ' By God, that’s not like you, nor is it like your father’. (I said): 
“TA man may turn out different from his background ". But (you can) 
look forward to the next thing, I hope, when I bring it’. 

We set out (m the evening) and gave them their head. When the sun 
had gone right down, there we were at / that barren sandy high land which 
was devoid of pasture. I said to my companion: ‘ What do you think? 
This is the (due) place for unloading for the evening but there is no 
evening pasturage for our camels’. She said: ‘ As you see fit’. I told her: 
° Let's drive them on all night and it will be a bit better (for pasturing, 
when) the crescent moon is out’. We travelled the first part of the night. 
We travelled the first part of the night and by the time the crescent was 
over our heads, there we were at the pasturage. We unloaded our camels, 


and they were really tired. When / we had unloaded them and let them 


pasture, we just dropped, without even making coffee or doing a thing. 
In the morning we brought in our camels, and loaded them and let 
them set off. By the time they had had ther afternoon coffee, the after- 


ss sila < gaia, cf. p. 86, n. 70. 
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noon ooffee half way through the day, there we were, climbing up to 
them. (We said): ° Look forward with pleasure to (meeting) messengers 

245 who have come'. They said: / ' Welcome’. They are (the tribal group) 
who say: b'ad4 (as a welcome). 

Afterwards the young ones came to meet us and we gave them the 
good news. Then we came up to the group. (We said): “ Look forward to 
(reoerving) your messengers’. They said: ' Weloome. God be thanked 
for your safe return’. We said (in response): “God save you’. We 
came up to the group and sat with them. 

This is (the story of) our journey in the desert, (the journey of) my 
companion and myself. | 


CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


Some improved readings and amendments to the examples taken from this 
` text in the writer’s previous article have been pointed out in the preceding 
pages. The most important of these are p. 101, n. 199 (làm) and p. 106, n. 0 
(myjaA). To these should be added the following : 
p. 263 : the order of 2 m.s. and 2 f.s. of the imperfect of ja has been reversed : 
thus 2 f.s. ’stahin, 2 m.s. cht, eto. 
p. 274 (L 28): for ma-hb read ma-hb. 
p. 292 (1. 2): for atin read dà/atisn (and amend Ar. text p. 287, L 20). 
p. 293, n. 3: for ‘78’ read ‘77’. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION.. 
OF THE EARLY SAFAWID EMPIRE 


By R. M. Savory 


Introduction 

The names of the principal officers of the early Safawid state are well known 
and need only a brief recapitulation here. They were: (1) the waki; (2) the 
amw al-umarü ; (3) the gurchibashi; (4) the wazir; (D) the sadr. Of these, 
the waki was the vicegerent of the Shah, representing him m both his temporal 
capacity as püdeshah and in his spiritual capacity as murshd-+ kame. He was 
thus the most powerful official in the early Safawid state. The amir al-umarà 
was, as his name denotes, the principal amir ; he was the commander-in-chief 
of the qubash Torkoman tribeamen who constituted the military basis of 
Safawid political power. The function of the qūrchibāshi during the early 
Safawid period is extremely obscure. As commander of the qiirchis or gizilbash 
tribal cavalry his authority would appear to have been in conflict with that of 
the amir al-umara. The office of gürchtbüsht was from the beginning distinct 
from that of amir al-wmara, and during at least the first 30 years of Safawid 
rule it was of leas importance than the latter. From about 940/15334 onwards, 
however, there was a decline in the power of the amir al-umara, and a correg- 
ponding Increase in that of the gurchibashs, and under Isma‘il IT and Muhammad 
Khudabanda the girchibasht became the most influential officer in the state. 
The wazir was the head of the bureaucracy, and was traditionally the principal 
officer of state. Up to the time of ‘Abbas I, however, his authority was restricted 
by the overriding authority of the waki, by the intervention of the amir 
al-umara in political affairs, by the existance of the gadr, who deprived him of 
the possibility of exercismg general supervision over the religious institution, 
and by the predominantly military character of the early Safawid state in 
general, which placed the ‘men of the pen’ at a disadvantage vis-à-vis the 
' men of the sword’. The gadr was the head of the religious institution, but 
since In practice the religious institution was subordinated to the political 
institution, the authority of the gadr was necessarily subordinated to that of 
the waki. The main function of the sadr was the imposition of doctrmal unity, 
namely Shi'igm, throughout the Safawid empire. Once this object had been 
achieved, the power of the sadr declined, although from time to time the sadr 
made attempts (largely unsuccessful) to intervene in political matters. 

It cannot ‘be too strongly emphasized that in Safawid terminology the term 
“state ' did not exist as such. The nearest equivalent was dawlat, but the most 
usual formula used to denote the Safawid empire was mamdlik-+ mahriisa ‘ the 


1 See Tadhkisat al-walak, facalmile with translation and commentary by V. Minorsky 
(E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, New Series, xvi), London, 1048, introduction, 24 (TM). 
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God-protected kingdom ’. As Professor Lambton has stated : ‘ The first period 
of Safavid dommion was accompanied by a reimposition of the theocratic idea : 
“church " and state were one once more’.* As a result of this identity of the 
religious institution and the political mstitution, there are no boundaries to 
enable one to distinguish between the functions of the different officers of state, 
and it is a commonplace to find a religious official aspiring to political influence, 
bemg invested with the trappmgs of military office, or even discharging actual 
military duties. 

The government of the provmces of the Safawid empire during the early 
period was allotted to qeHbash amirs, who ruled as petty princes in their 
provinces. These assignments were known by the general term of ty. The 
governor, and the troops which he was obliged to mamtam and muster when 
required, ° consumed the greater part of the revenue ; a part only, in the form 
of presents and certain dues, was given to the king '.* ‘They (the governors) 
ware able to sub-assign the area under them and had complete control.’ * 

A notable exception to the gizlbash monopoly of the provincial governorates 
was the case of 0801 Muhammad Kashani. In 909/15034 Isma‘ll appointed 
him gadr, and made him an amir of the diwan, 'ah.5 A former Aq Qoytinlü 
official, Qadi Muhammad Kashani, after throwing m his lot with the Safawids, 
“made great progress m & short time, acquiring wide administrative and 
financial powers, and becoming the close companion and lieutenant (niyábat) 
of Isma‘il, so that his power and rank surpassed those of the majority of the 
high officers of state '.* At a time when most provincial governorships were in 
the hands of the qissibash amirs, Qadi Muhammad had acquired extraordinary 
powers, and the abuse of these powers led to his being put to death by Ismail 
m. 915/1509-10.' By the time of his fall he held the governorships of Yazd, 
Kirmàn, and many districts of ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, and for a time he was governor 
of Shiraz as well? It was not, however, the hostility of qizilbash amars, jealous 


1 A. K. B. Lambton, ' Quis custodiet custodes ', Studia Islamica, vi, 1956, 125. 

3 A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia, OUP, 1953, 107. 

* ibid., 107. 

* Khwurshkh b. Qub&d al-Husayn], Türibh-i وب اطعلا‎ Nigimshtdh (BM MS Add. 23518), 
1. 450b (TIN). 

* Ghiy&th al-Din b. Humim al-Din Khwindamir, Habib al-swar (Bombay lithographed 
edition, 1278/1856-7), mu, 4, 38 (H5). 

7 A chronicle of the carly Safawis, being the Ahsanu' Hawili of Hasani Ritmld, 1 (Persian 
text), ed. C. N. Seddon, Baroda, 1031, 110 (AT). 

* The governorship of Bhtrüz had been granted by Jema II to Ityis Beg Dhu 'l-Qadar (Kachal 
Beg) in 900/15034, as an ojagiig (Sharaf al-Din Bitlal, Shorafndma (ed. Véli&minof-Zernof), 
Bt. Petersburg, 1860-2, 1, 186 (Shar.)), but Ilyàs Beg had been executed the following year 
because of his oppressive rule (Ghul&m Sarwar, A history of Shah Isma'il Safawi, Aligarh, 1939, 
50 (AS) ). The governorship of Shirdx remained in the hands of his descendants for 50 years 
(Shar., 11, 186), but JAJI Muhammad must have taken advantage of the execution of Ily&s Beg 
to assume control of the province. Martin B. Dickson, SAÁáA T'aleásb and the Usbeks (the duel 
for Khurdsda with ‘Ubayd Khám ٠ 930-946/1524—1540), Princeton Ph.D. thesis, 1958, p. 11, n. 2 
(Dickson), points out that the Habib al-siyar does not mention the appointment of 017 
Muhammad to these governorahips, and that there must therefore be some doubt about this case. 
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of the usurpation of their prerogatives, which brought about his downfall, but 
the enmity of the Persian watu Amir Najm.’ The underlying cause of the 
dispute was clearly therefore not racial hostility between Persian and Turko- 
man, but the conflict of authority between the wak and the gadr which was 
the inevitable result of the fact that the powers of neither sadr nor waku were 
clearly defined, and that their functions to some extent overlapped. 

The provincial governors !? possessed courts which were replicas of the royal 
Court, and the system of provincial administration m many respects resembled 
that of the central admmistration. Some of the principal officers of the central 
administration had their counterparts in the administrative system of the 
provinces. This is made clear by the sources, although naturally the chronicles 
devote little space to the activities of provincial officials compared with that 
allotted to accounts of officials of the central administration. 


Î id api‏ لوف 


The Timfirids, the Yara Qoyfinli, and the Aq Gari had all followed the 
practice of appointing provincial wastrs, that is, wazws appointed to the courts 
of the provincial governors, distinct from, and of lesser rank than, the watir 
who was the organ of the central administration. When the provincial governor 
ruled more than one province, his wazir was naturally a person of-considerable 
importance. For mstance, under Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh b. Timfir, the 
Timfirid ruler of ‘Iraq, Fars, and Kirman, Khwaja Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad 
Hafiz Razi was entrusted with the control of diwan affairs and the conduct of 
matters of state; he progressed to the highest stage of trust and authority, 
and entered upon the soizarai-4 wani a‘ld, and his authority in the administra- 
tion of affairs throughout the territories of Iakandar became great. He displayed 
great goodwill and sincere friendship towards shaykhs and ‘ulama’, and devoted 
his energies to the welfare of all the people.” In 817/1414 Khwaja Ghiyath 
al-Din Muhammad said farewell to the wizdrat-+ kull.4 The expression wisérai-+ 
kull suggests that where, as in this case, the provincial governor ruled over 
several provinces, the provincial wasir in his turn became an organ of the 
provincial governor’s central administration, with additional twazirs of lesser 
importance again in the large provincial centres which were not the seat of the 
governor. l 

The provincial waetrs were m general appomted directly by the central ruler, 
and were therefore responsible directly to him and not to the central wazi. 
For instance, in 901/1496-6 Khwaja Rüh Allah, the wazir of the Aq Qoyünlü 


* Appointed wabll-i nafs-i mafisi humiyên in 913-14/1508 ; died 015/1509—10 (see HS, rrr, 
4,47; AT, 110). 

10 The terms will, amir, Mimea, beglorbeg, oto., were used indifferently to denote a provincial 
governor during the carly Safawid period (see Dickson, p. 18, n. 1). 

11 Jami‘-i midi, BM MS Or. 210, £ 127b—128a (JM). 

13 JM, f. 128a. 
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governor of Fars, Qasim Beg Purnak, was put to death by the Ag Qoytinlü 
ruler Rustam because of his oppressive rule.” Although under the Timfinds 
there are instances of provincial wazirs being appointed on a hereditary basis,“ 
the hereditary tendency m such appomtments does not seem to have been as 
strong as in the case of the provincial gadts.1* 

The Safawids, who were in so many respecta inheritors of the administrative 
legacy of the Timfirids and of the Turkoman dynasties of the Qara Qoytnlfi - 
and the Aq Qoytünlü, adopted inter alia the practice of appointing provincial 
wars, and the fact that most, if not all, of these wazirs were Persians, points 
to the contmuity of the Persian bureaucratic tradition under a suocession of 
Tatar and Turkomàn rulers. The Járm'-$ mufidi gives numerous instances of 
the appointment of such wazws to Yazd, the province with which the author 
of that work was principally concerned.!* 

There is abundant evidence of the existence of the provincial wazir m other 
provinces, too. In 916/1510, after Isma‘il had defeated the Ozbegs at Marw 
and moorporated Khurasan m the Safawid empire, he spent a considerable time 
organizing the administration of the newly-conquered province. Khwaja Kamal 
al-Din Mahmûd Sagharchi, who had formerly held the office of tshraf-+ diwan 
under Muhammad Shibani Khan,” entered Safawid service, and was appomted 
to the office of: wastr and gahtb-dwodn. His rank was superior to that of other 
wasws (presumably other wazirs in the Khurüsün administration)!* In the ` 
same year, Khwaja Muzaffar Bitikchi (or Tabakchi) entered Isma‘ll’s service 
at Jajarm.'* The high-ranking office of personal wazir to the Shah devolved 
upon him (mansab-s 'als-maraisb- wizärat-i khdgsa-yi humāyün by-way ta'ahug 
girift). Although up to that time no wazir had had the authority to use the 
seal, the Shah ordered that henceforth all farmdns should receive his seal, and 
that Khwaja Muraffar Bitikohi should be regarded (by other officials) as 
holding the office of sdAib-dwwan with sole authority and independence ; no one 
was to be considered as his partner or aseociate.9 All the affairs of Khurasan 
had to be decided with his approval? In 924/1518, he acoompanied the gadr 
Amir Ghiyath al-Din ™ to Court. Instead of returning to Khurasan, he remamed 
at Court, and was given the lagab of Sultén.™ On his arrival in Khurasan m 
927/1521 as the new governor-general, Dfirmish Khan Shamlfi despatched his 
wazir, Ahmad Beg Nir Kamal Isfahani, to Court, to inform Sam Mirza of the 
position in Khurasin.** In 935/1528 the governor of Kirmàn was placed in 


19 AT, 11,13. 14 of JM, f. 184a. 

18 Bee A. K. S. Lambton, ' Quis custodiet custodes ', Studia Islamica, v1, 1056, 189. 

15 JM, f. 188 f. ' 

17 According to Professor Togan, this is the correct form of the name (see Dickson, p. 20, n. 3). 

18 Ghiy&th al-Din b. Humkm al-Din Khwindamir, Taribs-i Àabib al-siyor, Tr, 
1954-5, 513-14 (HS, Tehren) . , , 

1 AT, 115. s HS, Tehran, 507. * HS, Tehran, 576. 

11 Bee below. #5 Hg, Tehran, 570. 

M Ahmad Beg Nîr Kamal Ígfahkni was named wazir by the qisibdsk to replace Khwija 
Habib Allāh, after the latter had been murdered by the gistlbish (082/1529) (Dickson, 77). 
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the custody of his own wazw as a punishment for dereliction of duty at the 
battle of J&m.** 

In 937/1530-1 Husayn Khan Shamla, governor of Harat, sent a mission 
to Court consisting of his wazir, Ahmad Beg Nür Kamal Isfahani,** his wakt, 
Husayn Qulî Beg," and Khwaja Sa’idi and Aga Kamali Kirmani, the wazirs 
of Ahmad Sultan.** Later the same year (937/1530-1), Khwaja Amir Beg was 
appointed wazir of Khurasin in the third Khurasan administration.» Khwaja 
Amir Beg became waziri kulla Khurasan in 941/1535 on the death of Aga 
Kamali Kirmani.™ In 940/1539-4 the pleasure-loving governor of Adharbayjan, 
Musa Sultan, left the management of affairs to his wazw Khwaja Shah Quli.™ 
Shaykh Majd Kirmani was the waztr of the governor of Baghdad, Muhammad 
Khan Takkali,™ who evacuated the city m 941/1534—5 in face of the Ottoman 
advance. There is a reference to Aga Kamali during the reign of T&hmásp as 
wazsyr-1 kuil-+ Khurasan—a term which recalls the wizarat-+ kul mentioned above 
m connexion with the Timtirids.* We hear of Amir Sayyid Sharif Baqî, who 
was for some time wazir of 'lráq3 ‘Ajam under Tahmasp, and who later 
returned to his native town (Shiraz) and became gadi and kalantar * there (yet 
another example of the ease with which officials moved to and fro between the 
religious institution and the political institution). Later still, after a quarrel 
with Ibrahim Khan, the governor of Fars,?* Amir Sayyid Sharif Bagi was 
satisfied by being appointed to the wizárat of Darabjird.** Khwaja Ruh Allah 
Isfahani was appointed wazir of Mashhad in 939/1532-3,*" wazir of Khurasan 


33 Dickson, 140. See p. 140, n. 1, for the identity of this governor. 

35 The same man who was formerly wasir of Khurisin during the governorahip of Dürm!sh 
Kh&n Bhümlü (see above). He was now the protégé of Husayn Khin. He became ° buresuoratio!' 
wati of the oentral administration in 988/1531-8, and was involved in Huseyn Khün's downfall 
in 040/1588-4. See AT, 244; TIN, £ 471a. 

57 Clearly a provinaal waki of the type mentioned below. 

? Budigq Munshi Qaewini, Jowlthir al-akAbar, Leningrad MB Dorn 288, f. 802b (JA). This 
is probably Ahmad Sultan Stifi-oghltii Ust&jlu, governor of Kirm&n (JA, f. 299b). 

** Dickson, 189. 

3 Dickson, 302. 

31 JA, f. 807a. AT, 247, also refers to Khwaja Shah Quill as warir-i Mist Suliàw. Khwkja 
Shih Quli had formerly been wasiri qirchiydn. In addition to the provincial wasira, wasirs 
existed at all levels of the Safswid administrative system (see TH, index, s.v.). Under the later 
Safawids each of the principal corps of the army (¢irchis, ghuldms, tufangohis, and tipobtfs), had 
ita own wazir (seo T M, translation, 91; commentary, 142), and there are many references in 
the sources to the waziri giirchsytn under the carly Safawids. 

m JA, f. 310b. ١ 

= JA, f 816b. Agi KamÃl! is probably the Aga Kamal! Kirm&n! mentioned above as being 
watir at KirmAn. Hoe died about 041/1535 (Dickson, 802). 

H The kalantar was the overseer of the wards of a city, and also of the trade guilds (A. K. 8. 
Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia, 481). For details of his duties, see T M, 81, 148. 

ss Probably Ibrahim Kh&n Dhu 'l.Qadar, dismissed by Tahmüsp in 962/1554 (AT, 391). 

34 Haft iglim, 1, fasc. 8, Caloutia, 1080, 278. Amr Sayyid Sharif Baqî was the son of Amir 
Sayyid Sharif Thani (Amir Sayyid Sharif al-Din ‘Alf Hhirüz), who was appointed sadr by 
Isma'il I in 917/1511—12 and again in 918/1512-18. 

87 And also mazawadi of the shrine at Mashhad (see Dickson, 241). 
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In 958/1551, and wazir of both Gilan and Khurasan in 975/1567-8.* The father 
of the author of the Khuldgat al-tawartkh was wazir of Khurisan (residing at 
Mashhad) from 962/1554 to 969/1561, and was reappointed in 975/1567-8.* 
The Jawahir al-akhbàr states that in 967/1559-60 Mirza ‘Ata Allah Khüzàni 
Isfahani was the wazir with fall authority of the whole of Adharbayjan, 
Shirwanat, Shakki, and Gurji (Georgia). In 966/1558-9 Aga Mulla, the wazir 
of Qazwin, was sent on an embassy to Bayazid b. Sulayman.“ There is evidence 
that, under the Safawids, the provincial wazirs were transferred freely from one 
provincial centre to another. For instance, Khwaja Muhammad Sharif Tihràni 
was wazir to Muhammad Khan Takkalü, the governor of Khurasan under 
Tahmasp, and later became wazir of Yazd, and later still wartr at Isfahan.” 
Again, Khwaja Muhammad Sharif Hijri, after the death of his father, went to 
Khurasin. At first, he became wazir to Tatar Sultan, son of Muhammad Khan 
Sharaf al-Din-oghli, but when his capabilities attracted the attention of 
Muhammad Khan, the latter placed the reins of his financial and administrative 
affairs m his hands, and gave him his head. After the death of Muhammad 
Khan, for several years more he was wazir to his son Ghazaa (*) Khan. When 
he, too, died, Khwaja Muhammad was appointed by Tahmasp to the wizárat- 
haft-säla-ys Yazd wa Abarqüh wa Bwabanak.? This interesting reference 
suggests that in some cases the provincial wazir was appointed for a fixed term. 

Provincial waztrs could gam promotion to the post of central wazir. Perhaps 
the first occasion on which this occurred was when Mirza Shah Husayn Isfahani, 
the wazir of the governor of Isfahan, Dürmish Khan Shamltt,““ was appointed 
to the offices of wikilat and wizarat after the battle of Chaldiran (920/1514).*$ 
Again, Mir Ja'far, the wazir of Shah Tabmasp, who was executed 2 6 
had formerly been the wazir of Zeyn al-Din Sultan Shamlfi at Baghdad.” 
Ahmad Beg Nür Kamal Isfahani, referred to above as the wazir of the governor 
of Harat, Husayn Khan Shàmltü, afterwards became waziri diwán-s ala.“ In 
942 /1535-6, Kachal ‘Inayat Igfahani Khtfizini, who had formerly been the 
wazir of Köpek Sultan,” was appointed wazir of the central administration 
jointly with Qadî Jahan Qarwini.9 

There are mdications that, durmg the reign of Tahmasp, the term waktl was 
used in the sense of ‘ representative, deputy, vioe-', to denote persons who 
were simply representatives or deputies of provincial ito: This usage was 


s Dickson, appendix 11, p. xlvi. 

7 Dickson, sppendix n, p. lili. This clashes with the statement of the Afdal al-tawdrits 
that Khwija Rüh Allah Isf&hin! became wasir of Khurisdin as well as of Gilin in 075/1567—8. 

49 JA, f. 82778. 41 JA, f. 8218. 43 J M, 1 188a. 

* Haft iqim, BM MB Add. 16784, f. 446b ; on Biy&bknak, se B. N. Frye, in Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, new ed, 1, 1250. 

4 Dürm!zh Khan had been governor of Igfahàn since 909/15034, but had elected to remain 
at Court, and government was oarried on by his wasir, Mirri Shih Husayn Isfahán! (see 
R. M. Bavory, in BSOAS, xxn, 1, 1060, 97-38). 

4 JA, f. 292b. it See AT, M4; TIN, E 471e. 4? JA, £ 308b. 

* AT, 344. 49 JA, f. 3122. "^ AT, 375. 
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of course quite distinct from the use of the term wakti to denote the vicegerent 
of the Shah, and m its provincial connotation the term had none of the religious 
overtones associated with the function of wakil-s shah-+ din-panah. Indeed, it 
was often coupled with wazir in a way which suggests that in this context the 
two terms were synonymous, or at least complementary. For instance, the 
author of the Jawdhtr al-akhbdr, Bud&q Munshi Qazw!n!, refers to his uncle, 
Amir Beg Shalkani (1t) Qazwini, who held the post of wazir and wak of 
Muhammad Khan Takkalü Sharaf al-Din-oghlü.59 This was before Muhammad 
Khan's appointment to the governorship of Baghdad (935/1528-9); he was 
presumably therefore still governor of Qazwin, & post to which he had succeeded 
on the death of Akhi Sultan Takkalfi at the battle of Bistam agamat the 
Üzbegs (933/1586-7). Some years later, Budiq Munshi was himself appointed 
to the wizdrat wa wikilat of Mustafa Sultan Warsag, who was at that time 
governor of Sabzawar and Turshiz and was later governor of Isfarà' in. Budag 
Munshi was ten years with Mustafa Sultan, and comments: ‘in reality I was 
not his retainer; I was the master, and he the servant’ (fü 'l-waqv mulaami 
u nabüdam aga büdam wa ü nawkar). The fact that in both these examples 
the word wizdrat precedes the word wikalat suggests that the former is the more 
important. It seems probable that Budàq Munshi was in fact the wazi of 
Mustafa Sultan, and that the word wakil has been added simply in the sense 
of ° representative ' or ‘deputy’. On the other hand, in 937/1530-1 Husayn 
Khan Shamlfl, governor of Harát, sant to Court an embassy which included 
among ita members his warir Ahmad Beg Nür Kamal Isfahani, and Husayn 
Qulî Beg, who is simply described as wakti.” In this case, too, the fact that 
the wazir is mentioned first seems to indicate that the provincial wazir was 
more important than the waki who was the deputy of the provincial governor. 
In another passage in the Jawodher al-akhbdr, a certain Ishik Ahmad is referred 
to simply as ' the waku of Badr Khan (Ustajli)’.** There is a passage in the 
Tarikh Ychi-yi Nizāmshāh which refers to Amir Jafar Sawaji and Khwaja 
Artiq as the wakil and wazir respectively of the late Chüha Sultàn.5 We know 
that Amir Ja'far Sawaji had been appointed to the ntdrat-+ hiwani ala by 
the Shah in place of Qadî Jahan in 931/1524—5,** and he is later referred to as 
the wazir shah din-pandh (Tahmasp).”” He was, therefore, the ‘ bureaucratic 
wakil’ 55 of the central administration, and was not the waku or deputy of 
Chüha Sultan in the manner of the provincial wakils described above. I suggest 
that he is termed the waku of Chtiha Sultan by the Tariki tchi-n Nizamshah 
because from 983/1527 to 937/1580-1 Chttha Sultan was the virtual ruler of 
the state. The administration was entirely in his hands, and he became so 
powerful that only the name of kingship was left to Tahmasp.* Since Chitha 
Sultan had virtually taken the place of the Shah, the chronicle refers to Amir 


V JA. f 815a. s J A, f ه316‎ 83 JA, f. 802b. “ JA, f, 323b. 
a TIN, f. 4718. s AT, 180. V AT, 244. 

9 Beo my aridole in BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1961, 72 ff. 
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Ja'far Sawaji not as wakiw shadh-+ din-panah but as wakili Chüha Suljin. 
Similarly, Khwaja Árüq was a wazir of the central administration. He was one 
of three wastrs who constituted an advisory council appointed by the trrum- 
virate of qwxibüsh amirs who ruled the country in 931-2/1525, the year after 
the accession of Tahmasp. 

The sources also mention wartrs who were attached to the waki or the 
` amîr al-umarà, even though these officials were not at the time governors of 
any specific province. For example, the Jawahtr al-akhbar refers to Aga Mulla 
Qazwini as the wazir of Diw Sultan, and to Khwaja Árüh Sawaji as the wasir 
of Chaha Sultan, in 931/1524-5.% At that time, Diw Sultan was amir al-umara 
and ° military ’ wakil, © and Chühs Sultan was military waki, and amir al-umara 
either then or shortly afterwards. It is suggested below that this is not in fact 
a special case, but that Aga Mulla Qazwin! and Khwaja Árüh Sawaji were 
referred to as the wazir of Diw Sultan and the wazir of Chüha Sultan respec- 
tively, because these two sultans had usurped the authority of the ruling 
mstitution and were at that time in loco Tahmasp. 

Finally, in addition to the classes of wazir mentioned in the Tadhkirat 
ai-mulük, the dawdiddr ** seams also to have had a wazir : the Jawahw al-akhbar 
refers to a certam Mulla Beg, who had formerly been the wazir of ‘Ali Beg 
Takkalü dawatdar and of Ahmad Beg dawaidar.? 


- The amar al-umara in the provinces 


We have already referred to the amar al-umara who was an organ of the 
central administration, who was the oommander-in-chief of the gizwbash forces, 
and who at times played an important part in political affairs. In times of 
orisiB, the qizslbásh military governors of strategically important provinces seem 
to have borne the title of amir al-umara, instead of the usual amir, hakwm, or 
beglerbeg. For instance, Ulama Sultan is referred to as the amar al-umard of 
Adharbayjan.** The Tartkh-+ ‘dlam-drd-yi “Abbasi (174) refers to ‘Alî Quli 
Khan Shamlfi, the grandson of Dürmish Khan, who was appointed by Isma“il II 
to the governorship of Harat and to the amir al-umara’t (presumably of 
Khurasan), and (218) to Amir Khan Turkman, the amir al-umara of Adhar- 
bayjàn. As late as 984/1576 Shah Qul Sultan Ustàjlü is referred to as the 
amir al-umará of Khur&s&n.** This Shah Quli Sultan, known as Yakàn Shah 
Qulî, had been appointed lala to Muhammad Khudabanda m 974/1566, and 
had accompanied Muhammad Khudabanda to Harat when the latter took up 
his post as governor there in the same year.** He had become the virtual ruler 
of Khurasan.”” The Ahsan al-tawartkh states that Shah Quli Sultan, who was 
the amir al-umard of Khurasan, was assassinated by a group of gizbash officers 


s JA, f. 208b. 

“1 Bee my article in BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1961, 77 ff. 

é For the various grades of dawtidér, seo T M, translation, 63. 
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in 984/1567.*9 In 975/1507—8 his homonym Shah Quli Sultan Ustajlfi was sent 
by Tahmasp on an embassy to Salim 11.** The Jawahrr al-akhbür states that 
the Shah sent Shah Qul Sultan Ustajli, the governor of the marches of 
Adharbayjan, who was amir al-umará, to accompany the returning Ottoman 
ambassador.” The context seems to suggest that Shah Quli Sultan Ustajia 
was in fact amir al-umara of Adharbayjan, and not the supreme amir al-umara 
of the central administration, who was normally attached to the Court and not 
appomted governor of any specific area. 


The qürchibashs in the provinces 

We have referred above to the giurchibasht who was an organ of the central 
administration, the commander of the Turkoman tmbal cavalry known as 
qurohis, who, according to Professor Minorsky, ‘ looked like walking arsenals, 
armed as they were with bows, lances, swords, daggers and battle-axes, and 
with shields as a protective weapon ’,” and we have noted that the function 
of the giurchtbashi in the early Safawid state, and the interrelationship between 
his office and that of the amir al-umard, are alike obscure. 

In the provinces, there were officers termed gtrchibasht who commanded 
local corps of gtirchts. For instance, in 984/1076—7 Husayn Quli Khulafa 
Riimli was appointed girchibashi of the qiirchts of Mashhad.™ In 974/1566—7 
the Safawids, after many setbacks, finally annexed Gilàn, and the ruler of 
Gilan, Khan Ahmad, was eventually hunted down and captured by Amir 
Husam Beg b. Bayram Beg Qaramanlü, who was the gurchibasht of Imam 
Quli Mirza.” This again must be a specialized use of the term, and presumably 
indicates that Amir Husam Beg was in command of a detachment of qirchts 
at the disposal of Imam Quli Mirza b. Tahmasp. 

The Ahsan al-tawartkh bas a reference to a qurchibàshi-n padar, the meaning 
of which is far from clear. The text reads: ‘im 945/1538-9 Tahmasp ordered 
Algas Mirza, Mantasha Sultan Ustajlü, Sevindük Beg the qurchibash:, Badr 
Khan Ustajlü, Ya‘qib Sultan Qàjàr, Qaráwuli ‘Arabgirli, and Muhammad Beg 
Falish, with the army of Qarábagh and Mughan and 20,000 men of the royal 
army, in concord with the ¢irchibashi-ys pādār, who at that time had come 
from Shirwan and was fully conversant with the ways of entering and leaving 
that region, to set out to conquer Shirwan '."* 


$8 AT, 485. $* AT, 440. 1 JA, f. 8835. 

"1 PM (introduction), 82. ibid., p. 82, n. 2, states that ‘the true pronunciation must have 
been gorchi, in Mongolian, “an archer”, from gor, “a qmver’’’. For the large number of 
specialist functions of the qirchts stationed et Court (cf. for example the gërchiyän-i yardig, or 
bearers of the Shih’s arms and equipment), see TM, commentary, 117-18, and text, 43a, 48b, 59b. 

n JA, f. 838b-389s. RB JA, f. 3300. 

"^ AT, 280. The British Museum MS of the Ahsan al-tawórikk (Or. 4184), f. 110b, confirms 
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contingent provided by a village to someone whom he sent as hus substitute ' (A. K. 8. Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant, 436, s.y. pddarinsh. QirchibasAi-yi padar might therefore denote an officer 
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Tho Timürids, Qar& Qoytünlü, and Aq Qoyünlà had appointed sadrs who 
were officials of the provincial administrations. These provincial sadrs were 
appointed directly by the ruler, and not by the central sadr. In Timtürid times, 
for instance, Sayyid Nigam al-Din Abu ’l-Tayyib, who was şadr to Abu 'l-Fath 
Haydar Mohammad Mirza b. Baysungur, was to be considered responsible for 
exalting the word of religion and adding dignity to the perspicuous shar' 
(canon law); he was responsible for the repair of pious foundations, the promo- 
tion of wagf affairs, the appointment and dismissal of officials in the territories 
then belonging to the above-mentioned prince or thereafter added to his 
dominions; in co-operation with Sayyid Shah Rustam he was to conduct these 
affairs in & proper manner. The officials and amirs of the above-mentioned 
prince were to recognize his appointment to that post, and were to support him 
and facilitate his affairs, and to display praiseworthy zeal in encouraging him. 
The sadr should apply himself loyally and with the utmost diligence to his duties, 
and if he discharged them in a proper manner, the prescribed allowance ("ukifa-yi 
dasiūrī) *5 should be paid to him from the proper place. ê 

A similar nishén was conferred on Sayyid Zayn al-‘Abidin ‘Al, ilio was 
appointed sadr to Abu ’l-Mansir Muraffar Husayn Bahadur b. Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. The ancestors of Sayyid Zayn al-‘Abidin had from the time of the 
establishment of the Timfirid dynasty been adorned with the highest offices 
and most exalted ranks. It was ordamed that whatever was the custom and 
practice of this exalted office should be considered to appertain to the sadr, and 
no one should be recognized as his colleague; whatever appertamed to this 
office, such as the appointment and dismissal of holders of religious offices, eto., 
in the territories under the dominion of the above-mentioned prince, should 
be considered as appertaining to the gadr; the gadr was to strive to promote 
the faith of the Prophet and to exalt the dignity of the shar‘, to the best of 
his ability, and was not to be remiss in any part of قتط‎ 7 

The Turkoman rulers of the Black Sheep and White Sheep dynasties also 
followed this Timürid practice. During the reign of Jahanshah Qara Qoyünlî, 
for instance, we hear of a sadr at the court of his son Pir Büidàq, who was 
governor of Shiraz," and of another sadr at the court of another son, Yusuf, 
who was ruling at Kirman in 862/1458.” When Ya'qüb Aq Qoyünlü, who 


in charge of men raised locally in the provinces. Professor Minorsky has suggested that pagar 
may mean ' permanent levy '. O. N. Seddon, in his translation of the Ahsan al-tasdribh, troats 
pådär as a proper name, but this 1s clearly inposmble. 

" For “ulofa, seo Minorsky, ‘A soytrgAal of Qisim'b. J&hüngtr Aq Qoyunlu (003/1408) ’, 
BSOS, 1x, 4, 1989, 948); cf. A. K 8. Lambton, Landlord and peasant, 442, s.v. 

18 Sharafnama of ‘Abd Allih Marwirid, in H. E. Roemer, Siaaisschreiben der Timuridenzett, 
Wiesbaden, 1052, f. 7a (Marwarid). 

17 Marwirid, f. 19b. 8 TIN, f. 484b. 
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was governor of Qazwin, was transferred to Diyar Bakr m 882/1478 by his 
brother the Aq Qoyünlü ruler Khalil, Ya'qüb's tutor (mu‘allim) and sadr was 
Qadî Safi al-Din 99 ‘Isa, who had formerly been one of Uzun Hasan’s principal 
counsellors. 

The Safawids, in their turn, continued the practice of appointing gadrs. 
The gadr who was the head of the religious institution, and an organ of the 
central administration, was represented in the provinces of the Safawid empire 
by gadrs attached to the administration of the provincial governors. ' One of 
the purposes of the appointment of the provincial gadr was presumably to 
remove the control of the religious institution from the provincial governor.’ 8. 

The career of Amir Sayyid Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad is important in that 
the sources give a particularly detailed account of it, and we thus have a clear 
picture of the function and powers of a provincial sadr towards the end of the 
reign of Ismail I. Amir Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad came from a family of 
sayyids of Rayy, but was brought up at Harat.™ In his youth, Amir Ghiyath 
al-Din had studied the customary religions sciences, and had attracted the 
notice of the Timürid ruler Sultan Husayn Mirza, who had appointed him to 
a post in a madrasa at Harat. After the death of Sultan Husayn Mira 
(911/1505), his sons Badi‘ al-Zam&n Mirza and Muraffar Husayn Mirza con- 
tinued to hold Amir Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad in great esteem. When the 
Ozbegs captured Har&t in 913/1507, Amir Ghiy&th al-Din found favour with 
the Üzbeg leader Muhammad Khan Shibani, and, when Ismail brought 
Khurasin under Safawid dominion (916/1510), he appointed Amir Ghiyath 
al-Din gadi of Khurasan, with sole and independent authority in all sharta 
matters. In 922/1516 Amir Ghryath al-Din was appointed gadr to Tahmàsp 
Mirza, *4 and in 924/1518 was raised to the imdrat and made sahsb-t fawg wa tall. 
It is also stated that he had for four years been shaykh al-telam of Harüt.*5 

When Amir Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad was appointed gadr to the mfant 
prince Tahmasp in 922/1516, the latter had just been appointed governor- 
general of Khurasan, with Amir Khan Turkman as his ؟5.ملما‎ Amir Ghiyath 
al-Din had authority over all members of the religious classes and sayyids, and 
was responsible for the administration of the awgaf and the conduct of all 
transactions connected with them.?" He acquired great influence over Amir 
Khan Turkmàn (the lala of Tahmasp and actual governor of Khurasin), who 
made decisions in other administrative and financial matters only after oon- 
sulting Amir Ghiyàth al-Din, and allotted to the latter the revenues (mal-u- 
hat) of the province of Harat-rfid in respect of his retainers’ pay. In 924/1618 
Amir Ghiyath al-Din was sent to Tabriz as a representative of Amir Khan 


s TIN, f. 488a, has, I think wrongly, Masih al-Din. QAQI Safi al-Din “Isa was put to death 
on a charge of HAE ec. 890/1400 by 5528 Khalil, the regent of B&ysunqur b. Ya'qüb (TIN, 
f. 489b). 
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Turkman, who had been summoned to court but had pleaded his inability to go. 
Amir Gbiy&th al-Din was exalted by the Shah with an increase of honour and 
favour, and the flag of his authority and rank was raised to the highest heavens 
by the grant of ' drum and banner’. He was confirmed in his appomtment as 
gadr to Tahmasp, and the administration of the awgaf in Khurasan, from the 
borders of ‘Iraq and Adharbayjan to the furthest limita of Tukharistàn, was 
committed to his impartial judgment. . He thus held the rank of amir as well 
as that of sadr. On his return to Harat in October 1518, Amir Ghiyath al-Din 
was met at the Füshanj bridge by the sayyids, mulas, ashraf, fudala, and ahah 
of Harat, who congratulated him on his promotion to the #mdrat. Amir Khan 
Turkmàn, jealous of the honours conferred on his sadr, treated him with 
. considerable coolness ; further, he aimed to lay his hands on a large sum of 
wagf money, and he settled the rest of the administrative affairs in a manner 
contrary to the impartial judgment of Amir Ghiy&th al-Din. The latter com- 
plained to Amir Khan Turkman about the corrupt practices of the latter's 
officials, but his remarks were dismissed as prejudiced. ** 

Matters came to a head when lama‘ received a report to the effect that 
the tutor (mu alm) of Tahmasp Mirza, Mawlana Nizam al-Din Ahmad Tabaai, 
a confidant of Amir Khan Turkman, was seeking to secure the leadership of the 
religious classes m Khurasan, and that to that end he was constantly placmg 
the actions of the gadr Amir Ghiyath al-Din in an unfavourable light, accusing 
him of appropriating money from wagf funds, and alandering him in private 
audiences with Amir Khan Turkman. The result had been, the report con- 
tinued, that Amir Khan Turkman paid little regard to the sadr, going contrary 
to his opinion in most matters, and placing no reliance on his service. Iama‘il 
issued an order that Amir Khan Turkman should settle all administrative, 
financial, diwûn, and wagf affairs with the approval (ssttswab) of Amir Ghiyath 
al-Din. He further ordamed that the sadr should take over from Mawlana 
Nizam al-Din Tabasi the post of tutor to Tahmasp Mirza. Mawlana Shaykh 
Abi Sa'id was instructed to proceed to Harat to acquaint Amir Khan Turkman 
with the contenta of the royal order, and to charge him to treat the gadr with 
due respect. Mawlana Abū Sa'id reached Harát on 21 Dhu 'l-Qa'da 926/ 
2 November 1520. Amir Khan outwardly complied with the terms of the royal 
order, and as long as the royal envoy was in the city Amir Khan displayed 
excesaive cordiality towards Amir Ghiyath al-Din; he also dispensed with the 
services of Mawlana Nizam al-Din Ahmad Tabasi as Tahmaésp Mirza’s mu'allsm. 
After the departure of the envoy, however, Amir Khan reverted to his former 
disobedience. ®? 

Six months later (14 Jumada I .927/22 May 1521), Ubayd Khan Üzbeg 
crossed the frontier of Khurasan and laid siege to Hardt; about a fortnight 
later, he abandoned the siege.9 The sadr Amir Ghiy&th al-Din Muhammad 
had played his part both in organizing resistance to the Ozbegs and in the 
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actual fighting. On one occasion the sadr had appealed for aid to Amir Khan 
Turkman, who was stationed in reserve; contrary to his expectations, he 
received a harsh reply. This incident made him determined to return to Court 
after the siege was over.*! Amir Khan Turkman, however, saw in this campaign 
an opportunity to rid himself of the gadr and he arrested Amir Ghiyath al-Din 
on the charge of having conspired to summon Babur to Harat "1; the following 
day (7 Rajab 927/13 June 1521), the sadr was put to death m the fortress of 
Ikhtiyàr al-Din.” 

Amir Ghryath al-Din Muhammad, like the Vicar of Bray, seams to have 
been able to trim his sails to the prevailing wind, and to’ have enjoyed the 
esteem of both Sunni and Shi'i rulers to an astonishing degree. His career also 
underlmes once more that, as a result of the fact that under the early Safawids 
the political institution and the religious institution were not clearly differen- 
tiated, members of the religious classes were frequently appointed to posta m 
the political institution and vice versa. This oocurred both at the highest levels 
of the central administration and at the provincial level. In the administration 
of financial and d$wan affairs, members of the religious classes tended to 
encroach on the authority of temporal officials. Qadis were frequently appointed 
to the post of wazir (or, in the case of the central administration, ‘ bureaucratic’ 
wakil). Both sadrs and gadss were frequently used in an ambassadorial capacity. 

The appointment of Amir Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad to the 1márat again 
emphasizes the military aspect of the sadárat which was so characteristic of this 
office during the early Safawid period. During the reigns of Igma'il I and 
Tabhmasp I at least, this was by no means an honorary appointment. Amir 
Ghryath al-Din Muhammad was equipped with the full panoply of an amr, 
(drum, banner, plume, eto.); he held military command, and participated in 
military actions. Both gadrs and gadis frequently held quasi-military status, 
and on occasion commanded troops in the field or organized the defence of 
cities. As late as 955/1548 we hear of a sadr actually taking part m military 
operations: the sadr Mir Shams al-Din Asad Allah, assisted by his son and 
successor aa sadr Mir Zayn al-Din ‘Ali and by Mir Wajih al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
conducted the defence of Dizfül against the rebel Algas Mirza, the second son 


1 H8, xn, 4, 97. 

3 The Timtirid Zahir al-Din B&bur b. ‘Umar Shaykh b. Abt Sa'id attempted in 917/1511-12 
to regain his Transoxanian dominions, from which he had been driven by Muhammad &ShIbünt 
Khin. He appealed to Jama TI for aid, and with the help of Bafawid troops he suoceeded in 
capturing Samarqand in Rajab 917/October 1511 (QS, 66-7). In Safar 918/May 1512 the 
Üxbegs drove him out of Transoxania, and later in the same year he joined the Safawid army, 
led by the wakti Najm-i Thani, in Khurüsán. The crushing defeet inflicted on the Safawid army 
by the Ösbegs at the battle of Ghujdüwan (3 Ramadan 918/12 November 1512) meant the end 
of B&bur's hopes of recovering Transoxania. During the next few years B&bur took advantage 
of Safawid preoccupation with the Ottomans to seixe various Safawid possessions, in particular 
Balkh (893/1517-18), where he installed the Timtirld Muhammad Zemá&n Mirzk as governor 
(AT, 162, 167-8), and Qsndahá&r (028/1622), where ho installed his son Kamran Mirza as 
governor (AT, 169-70). 
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of Shah Isma‘il L'* In 942/1535-6 Hasan Qadi played a leading part in 
strengthening the defences of Harát against Ubayd Khan Ozbeg. With Khidr 
Chalabi, Amir Hasan Qadi resisted the Üzbeg siege for a month, during which 
fighting went on from dawn to dusk.*5 In 964/1556—7, Tahmasp arrested Qadî 
Muhammad b. Qadi Musafir, ‘ who for some years had been responsible for the 
defence of Adharbayjan and the city of Tabriz ’.** 

Shah 'Tahmasp continued the practice of appointing sadrs to the provinces. 
Safi al-Din, son of the gadr Amir Jamal al-Din Astarabadi, was appointed to 
the sadarat of Khurasan in 931/1525 and sent to Harat.*” Mawlana Yahya 
Khan for many years performed the duties of the exalted office of sadr of 
Gilàn.?3 The saddrat-+ Khurasün was m the possession of Shah Haydar, the 
uterme brother of Amir Sharif Thani, and during the time of Shah Sultan 
Muhammad (985-95/1578-87) he was for a time qadî mu‘askar and for & time 
gadi al-qudat of Fars.°* 


Conclusion 

To sum up, it seems clear that the Safawid provincial administrative system 
was even more complex than has been thought to be the case hitherto. The 
followmg are the main conclusions which emerge from what has preceded. 

(1) The use of the term wakil in regard to some provincial officials further 
complicates an already obscure situation. Although in some instances the 
wakil of a provincial governor is also his wazir, the fact that in other instances 
an official is simply referred to as the wakil of a provincial governor at least 
suggests that the provincial waki had an independent existence, and some 
function distinct from that of the provincial wars. 

(2) The existence in some provincial capitals of a ‘supreme isra’ 
(wedrat-+ kuli), to which a considerable number of other wazws in the principal 
orties of the province outaide the provincial capital were subordinate, has not 
hitherto been clearly established. There could, for example, be wazirs at 
Mashhad, Sabzawar, Isfara’in, eto., who administered diwüán affairs for the 
governors of those cities, and a wastr-+ kuli at Harat, the seat of the governor- 
general of Khurasán. The author of the Afdal al-tawarikh, as Profesor Dickson 
has pointed out,’ is at pains ‘to distinguish clearly between the waziri 
Mashhad and the warir-+ Khurdsén. Other chroniclers, however, may not have 
been. so punctilious, and this may in part account for the confusion which reigns 
in regard to Bafawid administrative terminology. 

(3) The gizslédsh provincial governors were in general referred to by one of 
the following terms: walt, hakim, beglerbeg, or even dértigha 101 or wytildar.1 


6 TIN, f. 4700. es AT, 260-70. 

** Ikar., rr, 210. 9? TIN, f. 4056. 

*5 Haft iqim (BM MS Add. 10784), f. 474a. This source mentions two other offolals who at 
some stage in their career were appointed to the sad&rat-i Gilan (ibid., f. 474b). 

** Haft sqlite, 1, fasc. 3, Calcutta, 1989, 281. 1% Dickson, p. 365, n. 1. 

101 See also A. K. 8. Lambton, in Bucyclopacdia of Islam, new ed., 11, a.v. dardgha. 

1** Dickson, p. 13, n. 1. 
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At times of crisis, when the military aspect of their office was predominant, 
the term amir al-umard seems to have been used either m addition to, or as 
a substitute for, one of the terma listed above. 

(4) As was the case in the central administration, so also in the provincial 
administrations the boundaries between the political institution and the 
religious institution were ill-defined, and inevitably friction ocourred at many 
points. For instance, a powerful gadr could exercise considerable control over 
admmistrative and financial matters, and thus nour the hostility of the 
governor of the province. When this happened, the gadr waa in fact encroaching 
to a marked degree on the sphere of activity of the wazir and of the provincial 
governor himself, 


PARTICIPIAL FORMS IN EARLY SINHALESE PROSE 
` By C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


Among Smhalese verbal forms, those which may be called nominal or 
participial verb-forms have received little attention hitherto from grammarians, 
either m Europe or in Ceylon. They present problems both of form and of 


The basic forms considered here are of the following types in early Sinhalese 
prose : 


(“Present ’) (‘ Past") 
Verb bala- ‘ look’ ! balanu blu 
balana 
Verb bas- ‘sink’? basnd 
basna -> basi 


The existmg grammars of Sinhalese give no adequate account of the 
difference between the pair balanu—balana in col. 1, nor of the syntactical 
contexte m which these forms occur. 

The forms in both columns are stem-forms, i.e. are capable of taking nominal 
case-endings. Where they do so, there is a further problem in the case of the 
particular forms : 

balanné (balanuyt)  — baluve 
balanna (balamuvd) bdluva 
basné basse (base) 
basna bassa (bdssyd) 

Here existing grammars of Sinhalese apparently classify all these forms 
as both direct and oblique case-forms, making no distinction between the forms 
in -é and those in -à. Again, the syntactical uses are not categorized. 

Sidatsangardva (SidS), the ‘ classical’ Sinhalese grammar of the thirteenth 
century, lista forms in -mu (such as balanu) and forms m -& (such as balanné, 
baluve), but does not specifically categorize forms in na, Mû, -u, 4, or 4, 
though some of these forms occur in the book. 

The two existing English-language grammars of Sinhalese are those of 
Gunasekara * and of Geiger. Paranavitana’s edition of the Bigiri graffiti * 
also contains a lengthy grammatical introduction. Neither Gunasekara nor 


1 Verbs are here given in forms in which they appear in W. Sorata, Srisumangalasabdabopaya, 
Colombo, 1952-8. 

2 A, M. Gunssekara, A comprehensive grammar of the Sinhalese language, Colombo, Ceylon 
Govt. Press, 1891. 

3 W. Geiger, A grammar of the Sinhalese language, Colombo, RAS, Ceylon Branch, ه1988‎ 
revised vermon of his Sinhalese grammar in Lédterabur und Sprache der Siaghalesen (Grundriss 
der I-A Phil, 1, 10. Ht.), Strassburg, 1900. This is supplemented, by Studien sur Geschichte und 
Sprache Ceylons, Munchen, 1041 (Studien), and Bettrage sur sevaghalesischon Sprachgescheckte, 
Munchen, 1942. 

4 B. Paranavitana, Sigirs grafiti, Londan, 1056. 
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Geiger attempts to classify these verb-noun forms syntactically—Geiger 
presumably would have done so in the syntactical volume which he projected. 
With regard to the three types of stem-form listed (e.g. balanu, balana, balu) 
both Gunasekara and Geiger agree that the form in -nu is used differently 
from the other two. As for the distinction between the -ë and -4 forms, 
Gunasekara does not appear to notice the problem, and Geiger profeases-to be 
unable to solve it, though curiously enough he provides the solution himself 
elsewhere in his grammar. 

These forms are here classified under three headings. 

(1) A verbal action-noun, which ends in -nu or -na,” and takes normal 
dative, instrumental, and locative inflexional endings.* In the ' passive peri- 
phrasis ', i.e. when immediately followed by a form of the verb laba- ' receive ’, 
ib may end m mna. For this form (called bhavakrtya by Sinhalese grammarians) 
the somewhat melegant term ' &bstractor' is used here (balanu, basna in the 
table above). 

(2) Two invariable forms used adjectivally, Le. closely preceding ه‎ following 
noun, or before an indeclinable. One form ends in -na or -nā *; the other in -u 
or -4 1° (middle -urmu),” usually with a modification of the root vowel. These 
are here called present and past relators respectively (balana, basna and 
balu, bass in the table above). 

(3) Two seta of inflected forms, connected with the present and past relators 
respectively. These end in -^n4 or -në (present) and -ë (past) in the direct 
case singular, and have a full range of both animate and inanimate flexion 
(see Geiger, Grammar, § 93). There are also specific female forms, in -nni or 
ny and -2 respectively, which ocour nowhere else in Sinhalese. For these 
forms (called arthakriya by Sinhalese grammarians, but without exact corre- 
spondence) the term ‘nominator’ is used here (balanné, basné and biluvé, 
básse in the table). 

Forms such as balanna and ikuwa (where the latter is not female) are oblique 
case-forms of these nominators (see below, p. 141). 


* Introduction, p. xiv. 

* Beo Geiger, Grammar, $$ 146 + addenda, 149, 177, but of. § 95. 

7 سد لد‎ confined to verbs of Geiger's conjugataon IT (i.e. those which later have & thomatio 
vowel), and to the early period of attested literature. In such verba there is, as shown in the 
table above, no formal difference between abstractor and present relator. In all other osses 
these two forms oan only coinmde when the abatractor is employed in the ' passive periphrasis '. 
The other forms listed as Acekiriya in Sids, 1.50, will.10 (ed. M. Kumäranatunga, posthumous 
edition, 1954) are not hare conmdered as verbal, unce, unlike the forms in -mu and -«2, they are not 
normally used transitively. 

© I use Geiger’s nomenclature for oase names. * Boe above, n. 7. 

18 Certain common verbs use past relators of an irregular pattern ; e.g. ya- ‘go’, e- ‘oome’, 
de- ‘give’, bara- ‘do’, dan- ' know’, ve- ‘become’, which use as past relators giya, 4, dun, 
kala, dat, and vë respectively. 

u The term ' middie voice ' is used for Geiger’s conjugation ITI, which he himself calls * das 
Medium ' (Studien, 20). A past relator form in -umu oan theoretioslly be attached to any verb 
which already has a past relator in -w or -s. This middle pest relator is rare in the works of 
Gurujugdmi, on which this article is chiefly based, but it occurs: kÓrw»e, 28.17. 


r 
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Most of the case-forms of the present nommator will be formally identical 
with abstractor case-forms, and it is convenient to treat the -nu form itself 
as a nominator where it is followed by forms of the verb ve- “ become °, smce 
Ib i8 in these contexts replaceable by a nominator (see below, p. 146). 

The above classification shows -na as an adjectival variant of wm; in 
other words, where the present tense participial forms occur immediately 
before another noun-form, or an ideclmable, they normally end in -na, and 
the -nu form has become confined to contexts where no other noun-form 
immediately follows. This would accord with the conclusions of Günther, 
who lista ' die Adjektrvbildung ’ as a function of a final -a when it representa 
a ka-soffix.4 It is in fact characteristic of the -na forms from the earliest times 
that they are immediately followed by another noun-form, with which they 
are, in Prakritic terms, compounded. Even as early as the Sigiri graffiti > 
the distinction already appears between a verbal noun in -nu(va), to which 
inflexional endings may be added, and a form in -na used adjectivally, before 
(or in composition with) !* a following noun. However, this distinction between 
-na and -nu does not seem to be yet entirely definitive at the time of the 
Dhamprydatuvdgdjapadaysa 15 (a tenth-oentury explanation of selected words or 
phrases from the Pali .Dhammapadatthakathá), according to the published text. 
We find there, for instance, ktyanu bivin, 18.5, pavaivanu dusiny, 149.29, where 
we should expect a -na ending in both cases, and conversely kiyana Mbeyi, 
32.35, sana, 86.10, where we should expect the -nu ending.!* 

In the followmg paragraphs are listed the syntactic contexts m which the 
various forms under consideration occur, with illustrations from the earliest 
surviving examples of connected Sinhalese prose. These are the works of 
Gurulugómi, who flourished about 1200, and whose extant works are Amdvatura, 
a collection of Buddhist stories, and Dharmapradipikáva, a religious treatise. t” 


u H. Gunther, ‘Uber das ka Suffix im Sinhalesischen’, ZDMG, xovu, 1, 1948, 80-124 
The postical examples he quotes for ‘ Adjektivbildung’, however, are hardly sufficient. If 
karana representa Pkt. karanaka, Geiger's etymological accounts of karamu and karana must be 
revised. There are other oases where final -a and -w of noun-forms seem to alternate in early 
prose, e.g. kwmara and bwmarw, raja and rapu. 

18 op. cit., Introduction, $ 850. 

14 No formal aritarls for division of Sinhalese into words have been established, but a phrase 
such as mû ki vadax (corresponding to a Sanskrit “mayi kathstacacanam) is most usually written 
as three words (though practice varies). Writing it as three words does not prevent grammarians 
from olaming bí vadam as a samisa, and conversely in Sanskrit texta printed ın Sinhalese script 
kathifa vacanam would often be thus printed as two words. Stem-forms (forms with a rero- 
inflexion) often stand as complete words in Sinhalese, in contexts where they cannot be considered 
pert of a semksa. 

13 Eg. D. B. Jayutilaka, 1032. 

14 In Studien, 88, Geiger appears to posit two seperate origins for -na forms: ‘dadurch 
dass der Typ easasa = alt easaxa mit dem Pprsz. nisana = alt vastua lautlich xosammengefalien 
ist, entsteht, manche etymologisehe Unsicherheit’. This does not acoord with the account of 
the participle given in his Grammar, $ 137, and referred to in Studien, 20, but seems rather to 
revert to the acoount given in $$ 55 and 57 of the Grammatik of 1001. 

17 For Amédvatura, I give only a page and line reference, according to the edition of Richard de 
Silva Mabkn&ms, 1012-15. For Dharmapradipikiva (DAPr.), references aro to page and line 
of the 1051 reprint of the edition of Dharmaktrti Sri Dharmirkma. 
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The language of the latter is in general more highly Sanskritized, and most 
examples are accordingly taken from Amdvatura. Occasional references are 
also made to two more fragmented pieces of early prose, Dhamqnyaatuvagtta- 
padaya (Dhpg.), mentioned above, and Stkhavalatda (SV),* a list of rules 
for monks. 

It seems useful to give a ‘literal translation’ of most of the quoted 
examples. This is purely to help the English reader to identify the forms, and 
no other significance should be attached to it. 


ABSTRACTOR 
1. In its direot-oblique case-form in -nu, the abstractor usually functions 
as the subject of a sentence or clause, sometimes also as the object of a 
further verb. 
pana visajanu maja nobara, 138.11 answermg questions is not difficult for 
l me (questions answering to-me 18- 


not-difficult) 
KIAMA nam satum maranuddt laymen do such things as killing 
kerets, 23.9 creatures (laymen (—) creatures 
killing etcetera do) 


Budunata dan denu kaja,!* 30.4 she made (them) give gifts to the 
Buddha (to-Buddha gifts giving 
she-did) 

2. Lf a Sinhalese sentence be rephrased so that an abstractor is replaced 
by & finite verb, an oblique-case noun which preceded the abstractor may 
then either appear in the direct case, Le. function as the subject of that finite 
verb, which will agreé with it in number and person, or appear in the oblique 
case and function as object of that verb. In other words, one may say that the 
subject of an abstractor, as well as ita object, will, if stated, precede the 
abstractor and appear m the oblique case. If both subject and object of an 
abstractor are stated, the oriterion will normally be one of order, the subject 
standing first (see below, pp. 135 and 144), though no such instances with an 
abstractor oan be quoted here. 

magamun enu noyedéya, 133.15 it is not fittmg that women should come 


(women coming is-not-fittmg) 
9. Sometimes the abstractor stands as a complete (imperative) verb. 
mehi adiéabdayen . . . (xx) . . . hereby dds understand xx (here by-dds- 
kayanu, DAPr., 242.18 word... (xx)... saying) 


This usage is common in DApg.?° 
4. The abstractor. may also be followed by saxdaha ° for the sake of ’.™ 


18 Ed. D. B. Jayatilaka, 1924. 

1* Here later writers would use a causative verb-form. 

1° As also in modern Sinhalese. Sid, vii.36, calls this a passive imperative, which leads 
Paranavitans (op. cit, p. oxliv) to connect it, implausibly, with MI forms in -neyya. 

© Sadaka is ocoasionally preceded by a relator: see below. 
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dan denu sandaha, 6.14 for the sake of giving alms (gifts giving 
for-the-sake-of) 
b. It oommonly occurs with dative inflexion ® (-nuvaja or -nnaja from 
-nu, nata from -nā ; also -ndja in Dhpg.) : 


pina puluvusnaja eis, 84.7 ` they come to ask questions (questions 
for-asking they-come) 

vadukam koja vitennaja duka, it is unpleasant to live by carpentry 

174.17 (carpentry having-done for-livmg 


it-is-unpleasant) 
and also with mstrumental mflexion (-nuyen, -nnen or -nen) : 
divakusum kada yanuyen las va, being tired by gomg through heavenly 


18.22 flowers (heavenly-flowers having- 
broken by-gomg tired having-be- 
come) | 

raju nogsotsnen, 55.25 because the king did not agree (king 
by-not-agreeing) 


leas commonly, with locative inflexion (-nuyehi, -nneht, nehs) : 

denugehs pohosat, Dhpg., 70.12 able to give (m-giving able) 

In all these mflected forms an abstractor is, as already stated, formally 
mdistinguishable from one kind of nommator. 

6. It is followed by forms of the verb laba- ‘ receive ’ to produce the literary 
form called by Sinhalese grammarians karmakdraka ' passive ', and in this 
case may also have the ending -na instead of -nu.** 

swranak-pwisvdssam visi pudana he was honoured by the four kinds of 

laduytya, 84.30 members of the retinue (four-kind- 
retinue-inhabitanta by honouring 
he-recerved) 

Note 1. Forms in -nu when followed by forms of the verb ve- ‘ become’ 
(e.g. upayanu vers) are considered as nominators in stem-form ; see below. 

Note 2. The word yanu is the abstractor of ya- ' go’ (251.25) and of *ya- 
‘aay’ (143.18). Helmer Smith suggests, however, that in the latter case it 
should be considered a Sinhalized form of Tamil enru,*® and that yanu and 
yana (Tamil ena), used In concluding quoted speech, form the * point de départ ’ 
of this verb *ya-.2* This suggestion seems to be certainly correct; it also 
explams the form yanuva, frequent in Dhpg., which would otherwise appear 
. exceptional (Bee p. 143). 


n Tho commonest equivalent of the Sanskrit infimtrve. 


9 Correspondmg to the Tamil periphrasis with paiw. See Geiger, § 155. It is not in faot 
always pamıve even in Gurojugdmi. Laduyiya in the quoted example is a tense form from 
laba- 


34 In later prose the contexta where the ending -»a oocurs here oan be specified, but this 
is not so at the earlier period. 

M ' Éventuellement ege ', JA, Ooxxxvint, 2, 1050, 188. 

1* ' Verbe sans racine ', ibid. 
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RELATOR ; 
1. The relator immediately precedes the noun to which it relates, unless a 
farther relator or relating clause intervenes. 
kdmapankayels gilt gya satun, 6.4 creatures who had fallen into the mud 
of desire (in-desire-mud having- 
fallen gone creatures) 
rajanaja vana andgatabhays, 3.15 fear for the future which comes upon 
the kings (to-the-kmgs becoming 
future-fear) 
2. If a Binhalese sentence be rephrased so that a relator is replaced by 
& finite verb, the subject of this verb, i.e. a noun-form which stands in the 
direct case and agrees with that finite verb in number and person, may be 
either a noun which followed the relator, or a noun which preceded it, or 
neither. Conversely, an oblique-case noun which preceded the relator may, 
when the sentence is recast, appear either as subject or as object of the verb. 
Where the noun thus preceding a relator functions as a subject of the relator, 
this noun is, m Sinhalese grammatical tradition, said to stand in the karir 
case, and is accordingly oblique in form (there being in fact no separate kartr 
case-forms in Sinhalese); it may optionally be followed by the postposition 
visin ‘by’. This usage is further discussed below, p. 138. 
minimas kana narayakun, 1.18 men that are like yaksas who eat human 
fesh (human-flesh eatmg men- 
. yakgas) 
801010 gevd dat bamunan, 13.22 brahmins who had studied the whole of 
the four vedas (four-vedas having- 
spent known brahmins) 


minisun kala dë, 55.11 the things which the men had done 
(men done things) 

Marapirisudaryan visin . . . maha- when those of the retinue of Mara made 

hada pivdivi kala, 26.23 a great noise (Mara-retmue-inhabi- 

tants by... great-noise set-up at- 
the-time) 

mudahi vassan, 21.19 the calves who had been released 
(released calves) 


suvaiidamalin vast diya, 22.20 water scented with fragrant flowers 
(with-fragrant-flowers scented 
water) | 

In the last two examples no subject of the relator is expreesed. 

In an extreme case, there might (apart from the context) be ambiguity 
arising from the fact that both subject and object of the relator may appear 
before the relator in the same (oblique) case; e.g. lamayd mard minihä might 
be either ‘ the man who killed the boy ’ or “the man the boy killed ’.*” If two 

17 In modern speech this difficulty hardly exists, since (1) the subject of the relator does not 


appear in speech in the oblique osse but in the direct; and (2) the oblique case has an optional 
distinotive termination. 
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oblique-case nouns precede a relator, and the sentence can be rephrased so that 
one of them becomes subject of the verb and the other object, the oriterion will 
be one of order, the word which would become subject standing first; see 
the example grven in the following paragraph, tama mya . . . mart varada, the 
crime by which he had killed . . . his father. ۰ 

3. If a Sinhalese sentence be rephrased so that a relator is replaced by a 
finite verb, the noun which followed the relator will not always appear in the 
Sinhalese direct or oblique cases, and will not always be either subject or 
object of the verb ; it would often appear in the locative or mstrumental cases, 
and occasionally in the dative. 


(a) Locatsve 
manvyan hot yahana, 8.17 the bed where the mother lay (mother 
lay bed) 
bolaja gdlena diya, 83.8 water where one sinks to the ankle 
(ankle sinking water) 
sena suvahas basnd kalak batidu, as a time when thousands of thunder- 
24,24 bolta descend (thunderbolts thou- 
sands descending a-time like) 
(b) Instrumental 


tun-Budun vdlafidü tunpaya, 23.4 the three bowls from which the three 
Buddhas ate (three-Buddhas eaten 


three-bowls) 
"raya kapak davas pasnā san- the action of splitting a sangha for 
ghabhédakam, 46.18 which one roasts for a kalpa in hell 
(m-hell akalipa days roasting 
sangha-splitting-action) 
tama piya dhamrajahu mari the crime by which he had killed the 
varada, 112.14 righteous king his father (himself 
father righteous-king killed crime) 


rai vana karmasthána, 194.11 subjecta of meditation whereby one 
becomes an arhat (arhat becoming 


meditation-subjects) 
uhu kulnd hasda ho dimena the noise of his neighing or of his 
hatida Ad, 16.26 pawing (him neighing noise or 
walking noise or) 
pojova pdfs yana pamana maha- a noise so great that the earth might 
hada, 26.24. have been split by it (earth being- 
split going amount great-noise) 


e-gdla mya myayenma, 263.16 exactly in the way in which that cart 
| went (that-cart gone just-m-the- 
manner) 
(o) Datwe | 
dint tubu kenek, 88.6 those whose lives were spared (lives 
remained people) 
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suta desü avasand, DAPr., | atthe end of the preaching of the sūtra 
288.22 (sūtra preached at-the-end) 
sangun sunbat vana biyen,?? in the fear that the sangha might go 
34.26 hungry (sangha broken-rice beoom- 
ing in fear) 


4. Two (or more) relators may qualify a single noun. 
taman sohonvaja svígalbat kota the king who put him into a burial-pit 


gui, doraturehs eivü radun, as food for jackals and hanged him 

6.12 in the gateway (himself m-burial-pit 
jackal-rioe having-made sunk, in- 
doorway hanged king) 


PE 1001 Nets OS RE DY A ROE a Sa GE RS 
containing another relator. 
aluyehi sosman à piyahaja desi by the sermon he preached to the father 


deanen, 32.16 who came Borrowing at daybreak 
(at-dawn sorrowing come to-father 
preached by-sermon) 
The same relator is sometimes repeated. 
qiya giya tanks, 32.24 in whatever place (you) go (gone gone 
in-place) 


5. Certain words which, though not grammatically formable from ه‎ 
Smhalese verbal root in the normal manner, form, or help to form, finite verbal 
units, are also used as relators: dis ‘is’, kamaa ‘likes’, haks ‘is possible’, 
yutu ° is right °, -afs ‘ desirous ’, mand ° is good ’.2° Yana appears as a reesumptive 
relator corresponding to the abstractor yanu (Bee above).*° 

6. The relator may also precede the mdeclinables turu, tak, perafa,™ 
sandaka (rarely), msa; or the enclitics dd, ort, evru.** 


(a) Indeclinables 
dik kala atak vak nokarana turu, before one could bend a stretched-out 
30.29 arm (long made an-arm bent not- 
making until) 
lokayehs vafena tak spa, 15.9 all the crafts that are in the world (in- 
world being until arafts) 


ma ena tak," DAPr., 282.10 until I return (me coming until) 


3 I trost this example as parallel to kejaearaza takügai 'rogarded as a last resort’, 26.16, 
[Sbayan gat pariddata kota ‘ acoording to the world’s beliefs’, 58.4 ; but the kéraka relationship 
is disputable. 

2? And sometimes other words, e.g. wau : ekak’hu unu dakasok minisun ' a thousand men lees 
one (&-one lacking a-thousand men)’, 122.80. 

** For examples of these, see 78.82, 170.19, 20.25; Dhpg., 66.29; 92.11, 54.10, 30.26. 

9 The HETA Ghia KOTCON Tbe: EMO wima seo Kumiranatunga’s edn. of Amdvatwra, 
5-8 (1025), p. 18. 

* [n later literature also tek, 2:15, adk, rulu. 

RB This use of 2k سد‎ very uncommon in Guru]ugóml. ASA NAA NASA NA 
such contexts in later literature, is not attested in Gurulugómi, whose normal usage here would 
be mû nosena tak kalki. 
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apa Budun upadand perata, before our Buddha was born (us 


178.23 Buddha bemg-born before) 
apakiris novana satdahdys,** it is Bo that there shall be no disgrace 
DhPr., 240.22 (disgrace not-being is-because) 
kelana msa, SV, rule 146 for the sake of sport (playing because) 
(b) Bneckives ۰ 


Dd is an mvariable honorific Patan virt, vu may also take either 
nominal or verbal endings. 
Budunvahansé mä e the Buddha will ask me (Buddha-hon. 


+ 


daya, 120.17 me is-asking-hon.) 
dsa nopahaja-vwi ahara, 20.8 food which had not met (his) eye. 
before (eye not-struck-before food) 


we have not sean before 


noduju-ririmu, 22.8 
nuduf-virumha, 170.28 | 
nogiya-viriyak hata, 247.12 to one who has never been (lit. gone) 

before ٠ 
7. The present and past relators, i.e. those forms connected with the present 
and past tenses respectively, differ rather by ‘ aspect’ than by time, and the 

* tense ' of a relator may be unaffected by that of the main verb. Thus when 

a continuous action is referred to, the present relator may refer to eventa in 

the past. 

nm... oidavasana kal... while he was living (pres. relator). . 
Gradhané kajaha, 1.10-16 they entreated him (past tense) 
while if the mere fact of an action is bemg considered, the past relator may refer 
to fature time 
topa Budu vil kala...vadané when you become (past relator) a 


manavayi, 20.17 Buddha, please come 
ts vida kala, 79.2 when you (shall) have brought forth 
your child (past relator) 


Before turu, peraja, tak, iid where a negatived relator precedes kal ° at 
the time, when ’,?” the present relator only is found. Before turu the relator 
is always Hec ê in this early literature (see examples above). 


Historical note on relators 
Partierpial forms used where Old Indian has a relative clause °?! are a 


notable feature of Dravidian languages. The great development of these 
forms in Smhalese must be reckoned as one of the principal Dravidian influences 


H SaidaM is more normally preceded by an abstractor. The suffixed -ya tums a clause into 
a complete sentence, 

*5 The suffixed -ya turns a clause into a complete sentence. 

** See Sigirt graffiti, introduction, $ 506. 

3! See below, p. 149. 

56 There is no Sinhalese equivalent to the Skt. pronominal yak, though there is an adverbial 
particle yam. 
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on the language. Similar usages are absent in the Pali of the Nikayas ; their 
occurrence in the Pali commentaries is presumably due to Sinhalese modifica- 
tions of the Pali language: moet of the affhakathas were produced in Ceylon. 
However, as 8. K. Chatterji pointe out,** this feature, in embryonic form at 
least, is noticeable in many Indo-Aryan languages, “° together with the extensive 
use of absolutives, and the use of some word corresponding to the Tamil enru, 
which are also characteristic Dravidian features; so that we may say that in 
general syntactical features, modern Indian languages, both LA and Dravidian, 
show a striking similarity and basic syntactic unity. 

Furthermore, the use of the oblique case for the subject of a relator (see 
above) should probably also be considered aa the result of an attempt to fit & 
Dravidian mode of expression into Pali grammatical form. For instanoe, 
compare bat kd minia ‘the man who ate the rice’ with mintha kd bat ‘ the 
rice the man ate’. It is usual to explain the latter (in Sinhalese grammar 
books) as manussena khadstabhattam. Though the agAakathás contain many 
such expressions, it is arguable that these are but Sinhalisms, rationalized to 
the best of the monks’ ability when the Hejafuva “ was put into Pali. Such 
expressions are best understood by admitting (though contrary to Smhalese 
grammatical theory) that Sinhalese has no distinction between active and 
passive verb-forms, and merely says, as it were, ‘man: eaten: rice’ on the 
model of the Dravidian languages, where for instance Tamil will say mantan 
cappiia coru. This is more evident also when we consider the present relators, 
forms such as kana, balana, bvídena. These are connected with forms such as 
khadana, *bhalana, bhafiyana, which in Skt. are nouns and not susceptible to 
distinctions of voice. Nevertheless Sinhalese uses them in a ‘ relative’ context, 
exactly as it does the past relators; e.g. bat kana mintha, minihā kana bat 
“the man who eats rice, the rice the man eats’. Here, however, the Pali 
atthakathas do not often employ such expressions as manussena khadanabhattam 
(and in similar cases generally use a genitive case rather than an instrumental, 
e.g. attano vasanathanam).** The near parallel is a Dravidian phrase such as 
manian (nom. case) oappyiulara coru. Thus the theory that minshā, in a phrase 
such as minsha kana bat, is somehow an instrumental case, and may be replaced 
at will by mintha vinn ‘by the man’, is a doubtful, though very early, 
rationalization of a Smhaleae idiom which is in fact probably to be connected 


1 Origin and development of ths Bengals language, Oaloutta, 1926, 1, 172-7. 

1* See J. Bloch, BSL, xxx, 1032, 290, for an occurrence m Marathi; Mr. T. W. Clark 
has given me similar usages in Nepali. 

U The (lost) pre-Buddhaghosa Sinhalese commentary an the Triptiaka, 

u Beo Hendriksen, Syntax of the infinits verb-forms of Pali, Copenhagen, 1044, 146 sqq. 
Even m Gurujugdmi we occasionally find & genitive oase-form instead of the karir oblique form, 

e.g. Brakenapajdpaityagd på devi diyen ‘ with the water with which Brehmapej&pati has washed 

her feet (of-B. feet washed with-water)'. Here the Hejaiwed may have been something hke 
Brohmapazyipatiya pa devi diyen, put into Pal as Brabesapasipaisyd pidadhovanena (Papatoast- 
dant (PTS), nr, 78), and then put back mto Sinhalese by Gurujugdmi with a genitival form 
Brahmapastpairyagé. Two lines further on, however, we find aya pû devs diya ‘ the water with 
which she washed her feet ', where aya is an oblique oase-form. 
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with the Dravidian idiom ; this rationalization was set up by grammarians who 
were trying to reconcile Smhalese with Sanskrit-Pali grammatical tradition. 
The learned commentators did in fact frequently add vsin in such cases, 
but the Smhalese language, in its recorded stages, does not in fact distinguish 
an active voice from a passive, and the spoken language, so far as it is recorded, 
has not used vtstn, or even the oblique case-terminations, in such cases. 


NOMINATOR 
A. Tense-forms 

The direct-case past nominator forms, smgular and plural, stand regularly 
as 3rd-personal finite verbs of the past tense. Here in the plural -Au is often 
replaced by -ha.** The final enclitio particle -ya, which in later language follows 
such verb-forms, occurs only sporadically in Guru]ugómi. 

Similar forms connected with the present relator are m the traditional 
grammar called ' future ',** though it is clear from the usage that there is no 
tense-form which specifically refers to future time in a Sinhalese verb.** Finite 
forms of the present nominator appear in the works of Gurulugómi only as 
injunctives, but in numerous places in Dhpg. a Pali future tense is rendered by 
a nominator form of this type. 

Finite forms of the first and second persons are formed with the addition 
of the requisite terminations.** 

Past tense 

giyé “ he went’, 18.28 
kajaha ‘ they did’, 7.16 
nokayeme ° I did not say ', 65.26 
kajamha ‘ we did’, 61.23 
with female endings, 
giya ° she went’, 22.23 
hnniya ‘she sat’, 215.2 47 
° Future’ tense 

usulanems = vahissdmm, Dhpg., 98.34 

miyannehs = marissass, Dhpg., 21.28 

karannofu (2 pl.) for kartssass, DApg., 113.34 


' Where the singular of the present nominator appears as an mjunotive 16 8 
classed as an imperative form by S1483, vii.27, and all subsequent grammarians. 
However, the injunctive use does not extend to the plural endings -nnó, -nnahu, 


3 And perhaps should always be; the texts are not reliable on such points. 

4 dS, vii.4, gives as the endmgs for the future tense, Brd sing., -oned, -ennd, ons, -nJ, 
as opposed to the endings in the present tense, which appear as -i, -ó, -4, -à. 

4 Bee, for instance, Sigiri graffiti, troduction, $$ 441-450, and also Geiger, Grammar, 
$ 140 (2). This is in fact also recognized by Sidi in vii.19 (kal no-draba). 

is ED ue dora tenen CN DETUR oe ee DEBE Ane pest tere woo DABIS 
to the formation of the periphrastio future in Skt. 

47 This exceptional form, which looks like a present nominator form, is in fact an irregular 


pest form. 
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eto. in this early prose, and the expreased subject is in the oblique case. There- 
fore such Instances are classed below as examples of the inanimate flexion of the 
nominator. “® 


B. Case-forms ١ | 
Where it is not finite, the nominator is treated under the various possible 
case-forms.‘® All such nommators may appear in series (without connecting 
particle), or wrth enclitic da (connecting particle) or ma (emphasizing particle), 
or with indefinite suffix -.0 
1. Animate flexion 
Direct case. As subject or in apposition to the subject, with which it agrees 
in number and ‘ gender’ and, in the early literature, in person. In the first 
persons, the non-fmite endings -m and -mō replace the finite -ms, mha, or mut. 
The nominator as subject of the sentence is especially characteristic of negations 
and interrogations. Here the sentenoe is usually inverted (of. p. 143), م8‎ that 
the verbal form 18 not predicative, but forms (part of) the grammatical subject ;- 
another portion of the sentence—often a ‘single word—is then marked as 
predicative either by the enolitio -ya (or the corresponding negative noveys : 
sometimes also veysi in the positive) or by its final position in the sentence. 
As subject : 
dads bandahu lada gatidha, 86.7 those who saluted with their hands held 
heretical views (hands those-who- 
Í bound heresies got) 
enné Saccakaya, 150.19 it is Saccaka that is coming (he-who- 
comes 1s-Saccaka) 
toya diyehs dahy bahaluyehs, 73.11 it is you who has thrown the tooth- 
stick mto the water © (is-thou in- 


water toothstiok thou-who-placedst) 
In apposttion : 
mama as pita hunnem-ma...pdna I will jump over sitting on the horse 
yems, 17.9-11 (I horse on-back I-who-am-actually 
... having-jumped I go) 
me-daru giigeys ssy sakvviraja this child, if he remains in lay life, will 
veyt, 13.26 become an emperor (this-child m- 
lay-house he-who-was cakravarts- 
king becomes) 


4 Paranavitans (op. cit., p. arliv) ingeniously connects such instances with MI forms in 
-neyya. It is irus that the form in the works of Gurujugdmi seams always to appear as -andya 
(in 152.19 we should read dakeasatyoyi, as in H. Jayatilake’s ed«tio princeps of 1887, instead of 
dakvanneyi) ; but the -yais the terminating particle which makes the partictplal phrase & complete 
sentence. Paranavitens’s further equation of the -»« forms ın certain contexts with MI -weyya 
forms هد‎ oertamly unacceptable. 

45 As the case-ending -gen is not found in prose of this date, no examples are given here of this 
inflexion. The printed terta of Amdvasura contain one instance, Bésatinangen, 18.1; this should 


° Geiger, Grammar, § 117. 
5 مل‎ its context, this is à question: ‘is it you...?’ 
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Mahamayi-dévi . . . midannafa vanni Mahamaya began to sleep and dreamed 


mebatidu svapnayak dufu, 7-8 this dream (Mahamaya-queen ... 
for-aleeping she-who-beoomes this- 
like a-dream she-saw) 
Negations and mterrogations : 
val yannāhu nah, 115.25 — - there is no one who goes to the woods 


(woods those-who-go is-not) 
Spa ugannaja ennó noveis, 115.7 no one will come to study (crafts for- 
learnmg those-who-come become- 


not) 

siadalnata denuvd kavaraha 7 who would give (their daughters) to 

69.12 candalas? (to-candélas those-who- 
l give are-who 1) 

kavaraha ë dannaha f, 181.8 who knows that? (are-who that those- 
who-know 1) 

Vocative case. Occurs in 250.18, 

sobana atigapasatiga Riya O lady of far lmbs (shining limbs 
O-she-who-ig) 


Oblique case. In the singular, besides the end mg -Au, there is also here a oase- 
ending -à (referred to already above), which gives forms such as balannd and 
balucd, mentioned at the begmning of this article. Thus at this period the 
nominator preserves the distinction, already lost m other nouns, between 
-& as the termination of the direct case, and -à in the oblique (Geiger, Grammar, 
§ 95.1). This may indeed be seen from the paradigm of yana ‘he who 
goes’ given by Paranavitana, op. cit., 0.69.53 Of the prose works here under 
discussion, it is most easily Been in Dhpg., where we find, for mstance : 

Inyamanam—jiranuwa, 60.6 
pesuneyyappahayinam—prsunitepul pahamwa, 89.7 
maccheravinaye yultam—masurumala pahanuyehs ‘nuova, 89.10 
susiram—buhuru diya, 102.18 


Soreyyanagare samutthiam—sSoreyya-mucara upamwa, 103.28 
as against 
paryananto—pirisiida janné, 59.12 


passasanito—susmanné, 75.8 
alakkhsko—siri ndtayé, 75.11 

sursyam olokento—hsru bala hunayt, 82.23 
ekattipagato—ekald-bavaja giyé, 104.16 


This realization involves the further conclusion that the verb ve- ‘ become’ 


ee eee ee ئءة‎ 
ment of the earlier -e through *-aya .... Verbal forms such as yaea-vd (he goes)... go baok 
to un datlier gona se ib ane wig woes): (lend ve aco to Vo cated) 

= In poetry, inflexional endings are generally omitted. Furthermore, Sinhalese prose is 
attested earlier than poetry (except for the problematioal Signi graffiti). 
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at this period was followed by a 5-0-5-6 in the oblique case (or in stam- 
form), though this is never stated by Sinhalese grammarians; see under 
manimate flexion below. 

In animate flexion, the oblique -4 ending in Amavatura is chiefly found in 
similes, before sé, seyen, vans ‘like’.°* Here it often also has the indefinite 
suffix, usually in the (distinctive) form -ak. 

pasu vivan nina avakdsayak there is no room for those who come 

labenné noveys, 197.1 late (after those-who-come bemg 
a-space that-which-gets becomes- 
not) 

taman maranuvan pirsyasts, 168.16 they seek those who will kill them 

(themselves those-who-kil they- 


geok) 
nobanannahu 55 has satkada va the head of him who does not reply is 
påle, 142.21 split into seven (him-who-speaks- 
not head seven-pieces having-be- 
come is-split) 
polo sil kofapiyanna se, 25.17 like one making holes in the earth 
(earth holes him-who-makes man- 
ner) 
saknamek ht dindinak hu seyin, as if walking on the rim of a wheel (on- 
18.18 a-wheel-rim one-who-walks m-the- 
manner) 
hira satda komya ? yannak hu he is like a man saying “ where are the 
tänna, 108.8 sun and moon?’ (sun moon are- 


where one-who-says is-like) 

A (Palit) feature of old prose style, frequent in Amévatura, consists in the 
inversion of the normal order of a relator-clause, so that the participial form 
follows instead of preceding the noun it refers to. Here the participial form has 
the case-endings .appropriate to the noun in the context, ie. appears in 
nominator form, and the noun (preceding it) is m the oblique 

tep ...tavuspdnan{a varadanavun by you who wrong the great ascetic 

visin, 55.20 (you... to-great-ascetic those-who- 
wrong by) 
where a more normal order would have been tavuspananja varadana topa visin. 
Further examples of this inversions are given under other oase-forms below. 
Gemtwe case 
daha gos nahannahugé jutayehi the toothstick floated down and lodged 
lagna viya, 73.8 in his hair as he bathed (toothstiok 
having-gone of-him-who-bathes in- 
hair stuck became) 


54 But not before san, baldu ‘like’; see below. 
55 The oblique case of animates often replaces the genitive. 
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ma mchi hunnahugé manadoja as I sat here the desire of my mind has 
mrina, 28.15 been fulfilled (me here of-him-who- 
pat mind-desire was-fulfilled) 
Datwe case 
majàánaja valapna satun, 6.10 creatures mourning for the dead (for- 
those-who-died mourning creatures) 
swai diya valafída nokaranuvahaja, for one who does not take cold water 
50.18 , (cold water enjoyment for-him- 
who-does-not) 
Ditthamangalikava vdlat va stata, to Ditthamangalika who was standing ` 
66-67 near (Ditthamangalika near having- 


become to-her-who-stood) 

2. Inanimate flexion 

There are no separate plural forms here.”” The direct case ends in -é, 
as stated above. In Studien, 29-30, Geiger gives, as instances of direct-case 
inanimate flexion of participles, vasanna (present) and visariduva (preterite). 
At the period now under discussion, forms such as vasanna appear only in an 
unassimilated form vasanuva. But even this form is confined to Dhpg., the 
earliest of the works here considered, and there the instances seem to be limited 
to the particular word yanuva, which according to Helmer Smith is not originally 
a Sinhalese verbal form (see above), or in a few cases to involve the particle vas 
and a possible dittography. On the other hand it is necessary to explain the 
common type of inverted sentence where the grammatical subject is a participial 
form in -nné—which is what is classed in this article as direct-case inanimate 
flexion. Similarly the direct case of the past nominator, inanimate as well as 
animate, should be considered as of the type visariduvé, and to forms such as 
visaniduva, therefore, we must follow SidS, vii.42, in applying the term asabahav 
(asambhavya). V 

Direct case. (i) Here the nominator commonly functions as a verbal noun 
forming the subject of an inverted sentence "?; another portion of the 
sentence—often a single word—is then marked as predicative either by the 
enclitic -ya (or the corresponding negative noveyi: sometimes also veys in 
the positive) or by ita final position in the sentence.5* As in the case of the other 


s ممع‎ D. J. Wijayaratne, History of the Smhalese nown, Colombo, Univ. of Ceylon, 1956, 
oh. ini. Geiger has not appreciated the position here. 

57 Gunther's excellent artiale ‘The conditional mood in Sinhalese’, JAOS, rxix, 2, 1040, 
seems to be over-unwilling to allow this past conditional, which occurs already in the eleventh- 
century Mihintale Tablets (Epigraphy Zeylanica, 1, p. 85, L 7) tubusa vali, and before ywiw 
throughont the inscription. 

5 ممع‎ Stari graffiti, introduction, $$ 524—528, where this is called bAdve prayoga. This is, 
I believe, the correct explanation of the Ace -piyd of SidS, viL3 (although Kum&ranatunga's edn, 
of which the commentary is incomplete, prints here a text which differs from the traditional 
version); the Tamil Viracddéyom uses bAdve prayoga in yet another sense, differing from the usage 
of Sid S aa much as from Skt. usage, see P. 8. Subrahmanya Sastri, History of grammatical theories 
in Tamil, Madras, Oriental Research Inst., 1084, 144. 

5* This inverted form becomes standard for interrogations In later language. 
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participial forms discussed above, an oblique-case noun preceding a nominator 
of this type may, if the sentence be recast to replace the non-finite nominator 
by a finite verbal form, appear either as subject or as object of that finite verb : 
in other words, the subject of an inanimate nominator, as well as its object, 
will, if stated, precede the nominator and appear in the oblique case. If both 
are stated, the subject stands first. 

e-ma sandahiaya ma parum piruyé, it is for that reason that I have fulfilled 


154.8 the péramids (that-indeed it-is-be- 
cause-of me páramatas that-which- 
fulfilled) 

Upáli-gahapatshs mahana-Goyum- it is true that the layman Upali has 
huge savbavaja gwyé sdbava, become a disciple of the famana 
77.16 Gotama (layman-Upali of-sramana- 

Gotama to-discipleship that-which- , 
went is-true) ` 

saved kiyé anckeka, satharahu what the pupil has said is one thing, 
kvyannz anekeka, 189.18 what the teacher says is another 

(pupil that-which-said is-another, 
teacher that-which-says ie-another) 

Muvaramd-pahayd vddavasana it was when he was livmg at Migara- 
kalaya Budun Rahu nam matu palace that the Buddha tamed 
asurà dämūyē, 231.23 the asura Rahu (at-Migaramátu- 


palace livmg it - is - at - the - time 
Buddha Rahu namely asura that- 


which-temed) 
maja anudanné mdnavays,°° 89.10 please forgive me (to-me that-which- 
. forgives is-good) 
meséda vadané kumafadayi f, why do (you) come here? (thus that- 
128.12 which-comes wherefore 1) 
tá vasanné meli védays ?, 64.11 is it here that you live? (thee that- 
which-lives here becomes-it 1) 


(ii) A participial phrase ending with a direct-case manimate present 
nominator may stand as a complete injunctive sentence (cf. the similar use with 
an abstractor, above). In Gurulugómi, the nominator in these contexta is 
followed by the terminating particle -ya (see above, p. 140, n. 48). 

mage spa baliyajiyan...ennéya, may those who wish to see my skill... 

15.8 come (my skill them-who-wish-to- 
see . . . 18-that-which-comes) - 

Oblique case. This always ends in -d.% The inanimate nominator therefore 


t Münava may also follow an abstractor: awaeüda koromw mānava ' please give advice’, 
167.10. The pest-tense nominator does not ooour in this context. 

"1 This form, present tense, with ending -swed. is probably responsible for the modern spoken 
verb-form in -navd. The forms in -naed have been the usual dictionary forms of verba, although 
they do not appear in old literature at all, and not often in modern literature. 
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differs from all other noun-forms that follow.the inanimate flexion-pattern, 
by having separate forms for direct and oblique cages. This case-form occurs 
in the following contexts : 

(i) In similes, sometimes with indefinite suffix : 

dihyena pahan yannd vine veysi, a shining lamp seemed to be going 


258.18 out (shmmg lamp that-which-goes 
like becomes) 
ohugé rajaya muhudu guva just as his kingdom sank into the sea 
seyinma, 74.29 | (his kingdom sea that-which-sank 
just-m-the-manner) 
pope peralennak seyin, 6.18 as if the earth were being overturned 
(earth one-which-is-overturned in- 
the-manner) 
(nu) Before mwa ° except’ : 
Budun kara novannd masa although he did not approach the 
nohatidunanné noveyt, 107.25 Buddha, he did not fail to recognize 
him (Buddha towards that-which- 
approaches-not except he-who-does- 


not-recognize becomes-not) 
(in) Before ha ‘with’. Here only the present nommator is found in 


Gurnjugdmi. 
ekdebas bawanna ha visvas kereti, if we speak but a word or two they will 
86.19 trust us (one-two-words that-which- 


speaks with trust they-do) 

(iv) As complement to positive forms of ve- ‘become, be’, which follows 
immediately or with an interposed particle. Here it is usually used with 
reference to animates. This usage is not recognized by Sinhalese grammarians, ® 
but numerous examples occur in Gurujugdmi.™ 

Buduhuma ohu ddmuvd vet, 246.33 the Buddha himself had tamed him 

(Buddhsa-indeed (hon. pl.) him that- 
which-tamed become) 

din ndiwanna ha vuva, 79.17 even If it be a thing without life (lrfe 

that-which-is-lost and if-become) 
mesë satkara karana daruvé demapi- do the children, who receive such bene- 
yanata pratyupakdra kaja nam fita, give any return to their parents? 
vedda 7, DhPr., 65.21 (thus hospitality domg children to- 
father-and-mother return-help that- 
which-did (—) become-they 1) 


^ In later prose this is typified with the past nominator and the particle ma (Gunasekara, 
. 189, n.). 
١ ou CNN ‘The verb vä, to become, takes two nominatives, of which the ` 
first is the subject and the second the subjective complement of vë’. But of. for example: ið 
osap'he« vehida? ‘are you in your oourses (wiwsamayo) ? ’, 67.1. 

le ajii ara aca E EE NEN e.g. 
لاد تصق‎ = û, pest relator of e- ' 
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Similarly before kara- ' do, make ', the active counterpart of ve- : 


ta dimuva karamha, mahana- we wil make you victorious, we will 
Goyumhu paradda karamhays, have the éramana Gotama defeated 
162.27 (thee that-which-conquered we- 
make, gramana-Gotama that-which- 

lost we-make) = 


The negative forms of ve- (noveys, eto.) are treated differently ; here the 
verb negatives all that precedes it, 1.6. the whole preceding portion of the 
sentence fonctions as subject, and accordingly the direct-case nominator 8 
used. This is also the treatment where the particle nam follows a positive form 
of ve- (implying a condition). 

tamagé gunayela rükdenu yedenné Tt is not seemly to pride oneself on 


nove, 82.32 one’s own virtues (of-oneself in- 
virtue abiding that-which-is-fittmg 
i8-not) 
yam kenek panwa karanndhu vihu whoever commits murder (any &-person 
nam, 91.16 murder they-who-do they-became 
(if) 


Where the ve- verb-form has first or second personal terminations, either 
the oblique case-form or the direct oase-form may be found. 


yam karanayekin mà mahana as this ascetic, though he moves, is 
yanuye siya nam vêda, mam stationary, and I, though I am 
siyem nonisyd nam vemda, stationary, move (any by-a-reason 
118.18 this ascetic he-who-goes that-which- 


stood (—) becomes-he, I I-who- 
stood that-which-stood-not  (—) 
become-I) 
tO... dujuyehs venda f, 261.9 hast thou seen ? (thou thou-who-saweat 
art-thou f) l 
An alternative possibility before ve-, in Gurujugdmi (also not recognized 
by Sinhalese grammarians), is the stem-forms of the nominators. The present 
stem-form, which ends in -nu,*5 is formally the same as the abstractor, but it 
alternates with nommator forms in these contexts. There is also & similar 
possibilty with the past nominator stem-form, which cannot be classed as an 
abstractar. The -nu form here usually connotea indefinite futurity.** 


pug . . . trdsa upayanu ver, a man . . . i8 likely to cause fear 
206.31 


*5 Geiger explidtly quotes (Studien, 29) liyana as the stam-form of liyannă ‘ one who writes’ ; 
and this agrees with Gunasekars, $118 (10). But phonologioally speaking it is clear that the bese 
-of all the mflected -nað forms is a form ending in -»«, since -nð arises from -nund (seo Geiger, 
Grammar, ؟‎ 97 (1)). 

** [t is probably from contexts like these that the ‘future tense ' of S1439 derives, mnoo 1t is 
only in the 8rd person plural that the personal terminations unmistakably differ from the requisite 
forms of ve-. 
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me-panaya satidahan nokoranu 1 shall not remember this question 
vem, 243.8 

Mage 53000 . . . sapadansdrivat . my disorples will fulfil the begging rites 
puranu veis, 39.13 ; | 

° samvegam upayiko ° yanuyen what do they mean by 'samwegam 


kumak kayu veis f, DAPr., 68.1 upaytito ` f 
minipahanrasin siidum ladu vey, it 18 adorned with hosts of jewelled 
DRPr., 207.7 lampe 


The usage with the past nominator stem i8 common in Dh. 
(v) Apart from the above contexta, the inanimate oblique case-form does 
not occur very frequently; examples which ooour include 
yam kenek tà kwa keredda, 66.5 whoever does what you say (any 8- 
person thee that-which-said do- 
they) 
` dsu-dsund ganni, 68.8 he remembers whatever he hears 
(heard-that-which-heard he-takes) . 
mamma nuvapun biyanna dsuyenn,°? I myself have heard what the m- 


73.6 ganthas say (I-myself ntganfias 
: that-which-says I-heard) 
odclayudha utiarvya va tibuvā he seized the celáyudha which was his 
hàragats, 220.26 last resort (celagudha last havmg- 
become that-which-placed he-took) 


Instrumental case., In this and the following inflexions it is not possible to 
distinguish formally between present nommator and abstractor. Instances are 
here given, therefore, from the past stem only. 

nokamavameys kiyen, 55.29 when he said he odd: not seek for- 

grveness — (' I-do-not-cause-to-per- 
don’ by-what-said) 

mahai aparadha koja sysyen, 107.25 by having done great crimes (great 


crimes having-done by-what-stood) 

Looative case 
majama dunnehi phala ias great is the reward of giving to me (to- 
76.6 myself in-what-gave fruits are-great) 


Datwe case. Not attested from the past stem. 


ADDENDUM 


Further relator phrases. e ês of relators before the following nouns is 
here considered : kala, vara, cela, sanda, sama " time ° , davas ‘ day ’, tin‘ place’, 


mgasa ‘speed’, aZ, parids, dkára, nya ` manner’ , tan, bap “liko”, visin 8 
“by the influenoe, by’, bae ‘ fact’ , pamana, mäiraya “ amount 69 


57 of. with the bAdeakriyd : . miyuru sarayen kiyons dri ' he hoard her singing sweetly 
(her . ur qu te لا‎ DAPr., 228.18. 

* Instrumental oase-form only. 

t: Tn later literature similarly ميته‎ ‘time’, pasu ‘ after’, atara ° between ', Adit, lesa, andama 
“manner ', iaram ‘ amount’, oto. 
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It is useful to give instances of relator phrases terminating in these nouns 
(m any case-form, or in stem-form), since they are extremely common, but 
are at the same time foreign to the European idiom. Smce the question here 
is one of translation, this section is separated from the previous portions of 
this article, where formal and syntactical problems were involved ; but it is 
not possible to give in English an adequate picture of the contexts in which 
telators appear in Sinhalese without some such section as this. These phrases 
become complete sentences by the addition of the terminating particle -ya 
or the plural final ending -ha. 


Relator phrase $n direct case 


maranabiyen valapna parididu atpa 
sipana parididu apdtayaia eyn, 
124.10 

mebatidu sitak upan seya, 152.5 


apa nobana hitduna tan noyedeys, 
93.8 


Buduhu vdds vanha, 224.6 


ada Buduhu meyaja 044 bandaha, 
DhPr., 47.34 


Relator phrase in oblique case 


me-nuvafahu upamd aja mya baki 
kala, 140.19 


chu Budun kard yana pariddak kaja 
manavays, 129.13 


taman . . . arütelehs upadand sé 
daka, 13.13 
‘taman miyana së vids rajun, 6.6 


ovum mahalaja nifigi bava dûna, 
59.26 i 


pratyayangé "° . . . pratyaya vana 


there comes to (his) mind how they 
wept in fear of death and beat their 
limbs (m-death-fear weeping and- 
manner hands-feet beating and- 
manner to-provmos comes) 

it seems some such thought has arisen 
(this-like a-thought born is-manner) 

it is not fitting that we should sit m 
silence (us not-having-spoken sit- 
ting place is-not-fitting) 

the Buddha appears to have come 
(Buddha (hon. pl.) come are-like) 

it seems the Buddha has come here 
to-day (to-day Buddha (hon. pl.) 
hither come are-like) 


when one considers how these nganthas 
produce similes (these-nganthas 
similes sent manner seen at-time) 

we must take steps to make him go to 
the Buddha (him Buddha to going 
&-manner if-do is-good) 

geeing that he himself would be reborn 
in the arüpa sphere (himself . . . in- 
arupa-sphere bemg-born manner 
having-seen) 

the king who shot (at him) so that he died 
(himself dying manner shot king) 

knowing that they had gone upstairs 
(them to-upper-story climbed faot 
having-known) 

having examined the way in which the 


10 For the genitive, see above, p. 188, n. 43. 
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` akiraya . . . eibhága kota, DhPr., 


20.13 


topa kana pamana kava, 59.29 


Relator phrase in instrumental case 


mand Budunud nogarahana 
myayen, 105.2 


vivara nokata haki parsdden, 17.5 
ovunovun tubu paridden, 88.11 
vadaja seyek mhipadum, DhPr., 


246.32 


nonavaina sen pejay, Dhpg., 
80.18 


rupadwadalambanayehi pavatnā 
mem, DhPr., 264.11 


Buduguna ananta vana Div,” 
1.4 


migama dufu pamanin, 1 
didis bandi mdtrayehin, 86.9 


Relator phrase $n locative case 
mavkusin nikmena kala, 11.8 


vassan denun tanamulaja langa 
novana kala, 21.19 


pasajos på giya vélé, 17.2 


gab gena vadané vara, 78.31 
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pratyayas become pratyayas (of- 
pratyayas . . . pratyaya becoming 
manner .. . examination having- 
done) 

eat as much as you can (you eating 


amount eat) — 


so that they shall not despise either me 
or the Buddha (and-me ahd-Buddha 
‘not-despising in-manner) 

so that it could not be opened (gap not- 
to-make possible in-manner) 

according to how they are each 
situated (them-them placed in- 
manner) 

T will do as (you) say (said in-a-manner 
T-observe) 

having constrained (him) not to stop 
(not-stopping in-manner having- 
hurt) 

by virtue of applying to Form and the 
other of the six sense-objects (in- 
form-ete.-six-objects existing by- 
influence) 

because the Buddha’s virtues are end- 
less (Buddha-virtues endless being 
by-faot) 


| by merely seeing the woman (woman ' 


seen by-amount) 
by merely saluting with the hands 
(hands bound by-an-amount) 


when (they) come out of the mother’s 
womb (from-mother’s-womb exiting 
at-time) 

before the calves got beneath the cows’ 
udders (calves cows to-breast-foot 
near not-being at-time) 

at ‘fifteen bells’ (midnight) (fifteen 
° hours ' gone at-time) 

when (she) had conceived and was about 


11 Heyi ' by reason’, which is often found in later language following a relator in this way, 


is not attested in this usage at this period. 
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dsa 761973411 mgasama, 101-2 

devs dun sada, Dhopg., 31.8 

has bajana samahs, Divpg., 35.24 
Relator phrase tn datwe case 

lokayan gat pariddaja kota, 53.4 


dharmaya desuva mand seyata 
Gradhana kojo, 30-1 


vipaka nodena bavata nopamindé, 
125.3 

raja kvyana kalaja dahanaja, 109.2 

Relator phrase $n stem-form 

hàma Bésatun Budu vana davas, 
22.26 

mohu keamá nokala tak kal, 73.31 

mohu ä tin patangena, 101.33 


nahana van ™ va kavajiyen nema, 
DRPr., 145.18 


to bring forth (embryo having-taken 
brmgmg-forth at-time) 

as soon as (he) shut his eyes (eye shut 
at-very-speed) 

when life was granted (life given at- 
time) 

when rice 18 cooked (rice cooking at- 
time) ` 


(made) according to the way the world 
- believes (worlds taken to-manner 

having-made) 

they entreated him that he should 
preach the dharma (dharma if- 
preach good to-manner entreaties 
they-made) 

it never reaches the pomt of ceasing to 
bring effects (effecta not-giving to- 
fact does-not-arrive) 

to be angry (at) when the kmg speaks 
(king speaking at-time to-be-angry) 


at the time when all Bodhisattvas 
become Buddhas (all Bodhisattvas 
Buddha becoming day) 

until he has forgiven (he forgiveness 
not-done until time) 

since the time when he came (him come 
place since) 

going out by the window aa rf to bathe 

٠ (bathing like having-become by- 

window having-gone-out) 


Ta This use with van is common in Gurujugdmi, but appears to be unknown ın later literature. 
The different usage before wami and s8 (m similes) is noted above. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF MOVSES DASXURANQI 


The translation of a work from classical Armenian is always a rare event 
and Near Eastern scholarship has been greatly enriched by C. J. E. Dowsett’s 
English rendering of the Paimut'swn Afuantc ° History of the Caucasian 
Albanians’. The origin of Caucasian Albania, its conversion to the Armenian 
form of Christianity, and its disappearance from the historical scane represent 
one of the most neglected areas of oriental Christian studies. Since Dr. Dowsett 
has now provided us with a translation of the only contemporary history of 
Albania to come down to us, it may be of some value to examine the text of 
this work in.order to facilitate Ite use. 

The chronology of Dasxurang¢i seems at first sight to be incredibly confused. 
Books I, 1, and m not only overlap but there is considerable doubling back 
and forth between them. Entire chapters are out of order, 80 much 80, that 
the discrepancies must have been obvious even to the original compiler. The 
acoount of St. Mearob's mission to Albania, for example, is split mto two parta. 
The first section, dealing with the preaching of St. Mearob and with his disciples 
occupies oh. xxvii-xxix of Bk. I while his visit to King Esuslen and his 
invention of the Albanian alphabet are treated in ch. m of Bk. nr. 

On closer examination, however, the chronological distortions are not quite 
so grotesque as they appear. The displacements which exist are grave but they 
soon show themselves to be more apparent than numerous and order can be 
restored to the text with surprisingly little adjustment if one reads each chapter 
carefully and makes use of the dates, both known and conjectural, which 
Dowsett generously supplies m his footnotes. 

The following tentative rearrangement of the chapters of the Patmut‘swn 
Aluante is an attempt to restore some order to the aggravating disjointedness 
of the original text. 

Book r. Ch. ill may be left as they stand, but ch. iv and v might be 
reversed if only because it seems more logical to describe the nature of the 
oountry before, rather than after, the establishment of its first dynasty. The 
next two chapters are m order but would be best followed by ch. xv. This 
chapter is brief but it contains two king lists. The one, largely legendary, is 
borrowed from Movsés Xorenaci and lists the kings of Armenia from the time 
of Japheth to Tigranes I (c. 149-c. 123 3.0.), the other, essentially factual, 
though from an unknown souroe, lista the last ten Arsacid kings of Albania 
from Umayr at the beginning of the fourth century to Vatagan the Pious at 
the end of the fifth. This chapter serves as a framework for the eventa of the 


16. J. F. Dowsett (tr.): The history of the Caucasian Albaniana by Mousts 
(School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. London Onental Series, Vol. 8. 1 
xxi, 252 pp. London, eto.: Oxford University Press, 1961. 
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fourth and fifth canturies—a sort of prologue to the period —&and one may safely 
insert it here before the chapters which treat with the individual eventa of the 
two centuries. 

Ch. xv may then be followed by ch. viii, but viii should certainly be followed 
by xiv, it being only natural to describe the life and works of Bt. Gregory before 
recounting his supposed conversion of Albania to Christianity as is done in 
ch. ix. Ch. x-xi deal with events in the fifth century and must be held in 
abeyance while we finish with those of the fourth. Ch. xxii should thus 
follow ix, treating as they do, with the wars of King Tiridates III and his 
successors after the conversion of Armenia by St. Gregory. To round ont this 
century we must turn to ch. i of Bk. m which recounts a legend of the Armenians 
at the court of King Sapuh of Iran (809-79) and which, though essentially 
detached from the mam thread of the story, would be in its most logical place 
following xii. 

We now come to the eventa of the fifth century and we must turn once 
more to Bk. rt, where ch. iii, dealing with’ St.. Mearob's mission to Krsualen, 
must follow ch. i. Here we are in difficulties, for there are already several 
chapters jn Bk. 1 that also deal with St. Mesrob and which are grossly out of 
order. To correct this—the greatest chronological break in the entite history— 
we must insert the last four chapters of Bk. r (xxvii-xxx) to follow Bk. m, ch. 1. 
Ch. in of Bk. n would then fit neatly between xxvii and xxvii of Bk. t. For 
the third and last time we must turn to Bk. r, to take ita second chapter, 
dealing with the wars of St. Vartan, which chronologically follows the accounts 
of Bt. Mesrob.: Ch. x-xi of Bk. 1, which deal with the eventa of the reign of 
Kmg Vaté II, fall into place next. These may be followed by the remaining 
chapters of the Book—xvi-xxvi— without further rearrangement. To complete 
Bk. 1, I would take ch. v of Bk. u, the last to deal with the reign of King 
Vatagan LH, and place it here after ch. xxvi which is concerned with the earlier 
eventa of his reign. The concluding line of this ch. v—a prayer for the safety 
of Albania—seems an appropriate conclusion for the first part of the history.? 

Book 11. With Bk. 1t we are on smoother ground. Ch. i-iii and v having 
been ceded to Bk. 1, the story resumes conveniently with the establishment of 
the Armenian era (A.D. 552), the transfer of the seat of the Albanian Catholicos 
to Partaw, and the reign of the Catholicos Abas. Ch. iv and vi-ix may thus 
remain m place. | 

Our first difficulties with Bk. I appear in oh. x which jumps abruptly from 
the middle of the sixth century to early in the seventh. This gap can be closed, 
however, if we transfer ch. xlvii-xlix to a position between ix and x. It is true 
that the first two of these three chapters deal partly with events of an earlier 
period but in both of them the narrative is rapidly brought up to the beginning 
of the seventh century and since all three concern Albanian churoh history it 


1 As thus revised the chapters of Bk. I would run as follows: 1, ii v, iv, vi-vii, xv; 
Ini; L xxvii; Il Hi; I, Xxviuü-Xxr; 0,0; i, x-xl, xvi-xxvi; JO, V. 
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seems justifiable to bring them in together at this point. We may then pass 
on to ch. x which picks up the political history with a narration of the wars 
of the Emperor Heraclius, After ch. xiu, however, must come xvii which tells 
of the rise of the Mihrakan family to predominance in Albania and of how its 
chief became preaiding prince of Albania under the aegis of Heraclius. This 
should be followed by ch. xiv concerning Viroy’s catholicate of Albania (c. 596— 
c. 630) and this by ch. | which deals with the events of the reign of the Armenian 
Catholicos Ezr (630-41). 

Ch. xvi, xvui-xix, deal with the lengthy reign of the presiding Prince 
Juanšēr (c. 636—c. 680), during which the Arabs came to Albania. In order to 
place Dasxuranci’s narrative of the mse of the Arabs we must take Bk. m, 
oh. iii, and insert them in Bk. r after ch. xix. Bk. nr, ch. xx-rxi, follow in 
order and then comes Bk. m, ch. xv, which fits neatly between Bk. xr, oh. xxi 
and xxii, telling, as it does, of events which occurred in the reign of the Emperor 
Constans LI (641-68). From ch. xxii onwards this book is in sufficient order 
except for ch. xlvi-l which,-as we have seen, must be inserted earlier. Bk. n 
then, ends at ch. lii with an enumeration of the monasteries once mamtained 
m the Holy Land by the Albanian Church.? 

Book 111. Bk. mı presents the fewest difficulties of the entire work. Once 
we have assigned ch. iii to their place after ch. xix of Bk. IX we have no trouble 
at all. The book opens with oh. iii which is a vivid account of a scheme to 
deliver the Albanian Church into the Catholic fold and progresses without the 
neceasity of any rearrangement as far as ch. xxiii which concludes the history. 
The latest event mentioned is the reign of King Senek‘erim of Siwnik' (c. 1080- 
c. 1105) but, essentially, the Paimut‘swn Aluanic, as originally composed, ends 
with the sack of Partaw by Russian marauders in 944. 

Events within the individual chapters of this, as well as the earlier two 
books, might be rearranged and m some cases the cause of chronology would 
be better served by transposing certain parta of the narrative from one chapter 
to another. Such minute adjustments, however valuable, are beyond the scope 
of this paper whose purpose has been to show that, properly arranged, this 
history of Caucasian Albania is not a completely disreputable piece of work. 
That it has its faults is incontestable and more than once we are tempted to 
ory out for just one passage of the quality of Lazar P‘arbeci but such demerits 
are those of time and place or are due to & dearth of sources. For the preserva- 
tion of almost all we know of this chrétienté disparu we surely owe some gratitude 
to our &uthor—whenever he may have written or whoever he may have been. 


ROBERT H. HEWBEN 


3 Bk. Ir would run: m, iv, viix, xlvii-xlix, x—xiüi, xvii, xiv, 1, xv—xvi, xvili; 10, i-i; 
IL Xx-xxl; IH, xv; 0, xxii-xlvi, li-lii. 
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A POSTSCRIPT TO PROFESSOR SINOR’S ‘OBSERVATIONS ON A 
NEW COMPARATIVE ALTAIC PHONOLOGY’ 


Professor Sinor’s ‘ Observations’ (BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1963, 133 ff.) are an 
admirable commentary on Professor Poppe’s recent book both, as our Soviet 
colleagues would say, in their positive and in their negative aspects. If 1 
understand him aright, he has reached by much the same route much the 
same conclusions that I reached in my recently published Turkish and 
Mongokan studies (Royal Asiatic Society; Prize Publication Fund, xx, here- 
after referred to as Studies), that is that the vocabulary material common to 
the Turkish, Mongolian, and Tungus language groups is better explained by 
assuming extensive exchanges of vocabulary between the three groups than 
by assuming that they are all descended from a common ‘ Proto-Altaic’ 
ancestor. Unfortunately his article was sent to the Bulletin before Studies 
appeared; he therefore did not have the opportunity to collect further 
ammunition from that work to defend his thesis, and, in his usual scrupulous 
desire to present his opponents’ case as fairly as possible, he accepted as factual 
certain traditional statements which are in fact unfounded. Perhaps, therefore, 
I may be permitted to add a postacript to his paper. 

One of the main pillars of the Altaic theory is the following pair of equations : 


‘galt’ ‘ dust’ 
(1) ° Proto-Altaio ' *davuz *toyuz 
(2) thirteenth-century Mongolian dabusun to’osun 
{3) ' Classical’ Mongolian dabusun toyosun 
(4) modern Khalkha daes 10:8 
(5) eighth-eleventh-century Turkish tum toms 


Authorities: (3) E. Haenisch, Worterbuch zu Manghol-un Ni’ uca Tobca’an, Leipzig, 
1939, and his other cognate works; (3) Kowalewski, Dictionnaire mongol-russe- 
frangais, Kazan, 1844 ff.; (4) Luvsandandev, Mongol-Oros to, Moscow, 1957 ; 
(5) Mahmud al-Kastari, Divàánu'l-lujats l-Turk, and (earlier) Uyğur authorities. 


These equations are supported by a number of illustrations from one or two 
modern Turkish languages in which long vowels result from the elision of 
intervocalic consonants and the crasis of the resulting diphthongs into long 
vowels, for example Kirjiz kör ‘jewel’ from Persian gawhar. At first sight 
they are wholly convincing and lead mevitably to the conclusion that 
phonetically speaking Mongolian is much ‘ older’ than Turkish, since it has 
reached only in modern times a stage of phonetio decay which Turkish reached 
over 1200 years ago. Indeed there is really only one thing to be said against 
them—that they are completely bogus. The Mongolian nominal suffix— 
sun/-stin, which seams to have little or no semantic content, is extremely 
common, dozens of words carry it. In some cases the unsuffixed form is obsolete, 
‘water’ is always usun, never u. In some cases the unsuffixed and suffixed 
forms exist side by side, in the thirteenth-century ‘ Secret history ' (Haenisch, 
Worterbuoh, 3) ' herd of horses’ is both adu'un and adu'usun. In particular 
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this suffix was habitually attached to Turkish loan-words, especially in the 
‘first period’ (Studies, 217 fÈ), for example ‘town’ balayasun from Turkish 
balk, and ‘wool’ nungasum from pre-eighth-oentury Turkish fiuy (eighth- 
century yan). On the other hand, while I cannot categorically state that none 
exist, I do not know of any Mongolian word ending in -swn/-stin in which that 
syllable is not a suffix. Morphologically therefore ‘salt’ is dab-u-sun, and 
‘dust’ to’-o-sun/toy-o-sun, and not even the most adventurous comparative 
philologist would care to link dab with tux or toy with tox. The irony of the 
whole situation is that to'osun /toyosun turns out after all really to be a Turkish 
loan-word, but not taken from tom. It is, in faot, taken from the rarer 
synonymous word tok. To: ‘ dust’ has now been obsolete, probably for three 
or four centuries, but it is well attested in earlier periods. Kagkari (mi, 127) 
translates it ‘ the dust which rises from horses’ feet ’, the Arabic word, al-habda’, 
used for ‘dust’ being one of those used to translate tom; it also appears 
under tu:£- ‘to rise’ (nr, 183) in the phrase to:f tu:gdu ‘the dust rose’, 
& pun which no doubt gave him great satisfaction. The word also occurs several 
times in the Kutadifu bilig, for example, ‘ his enemies left the country and fled, 
their dust settled (stixtild!)’, verse 1773 ; ° dust rose (kopti) from the ground ', 
4893 ; ‘the dust rose (tua keldi)', 5672; in the fourteenth-century Nahou’l- 
forddis, ‘he wiped away the dust on my face’ (p. 153, L 2, in Eckmann’s 
facsimile), and in fifteenth-century ff Çağatay, toi, translated toz (jubar 
ma nasma, with a quotation from a poem by the Emperor Babur, in 
Véliaminof-Zernof, Dictionnatre djagatat-turo, St. Petersburg, 1869, 213. Thus 
while the equation ‘salt’ dabusun—tux has no foundation, to’osun/toyosun is 
a perfectly normal ‘ first period’ loan-word from to:§; and both *davuz and 
*toyuz disappear in thin air. 

Sinor’s observations (p. 139) on Poppe’s theory of the evolution of ‘ Proto- 
Altaic ’ initial *t- were somewhat complicated by his ignorance of the recently 
proved fact (Studies, 170, etc.) that both t- and d- existed initially in pre-eighth- 
century Turkish. The pre-eighth-century forms of the Turkish words used by 
him as examples were, in fact, (1) twa: ‘profit’; (2) dt: ‘noon’ eto.; 
(3) tux ‘salt’; (4) tom (and tof) ‘dust’; (D) toró: ‘customary law”; 
(8) 00:5 ‘root’ eto. ; (9) dayan- ' to lean on’. 

His table on p. 143 must therefore be rearranged as follows : 


Turkish Mongolian Tungus Examples 
t- t- t- 1 
t- — t- 3 (part) 
3 i- d- 4,5 
d- d- d- 2 
d- — d- 8,9 
— t- d- 6, 7 
— d- d- 3 (part) 


His conclusions too must be reformulated as follows. In ‘first period’ 
(pre-eighth-century) Mongolian borrowings from Turkish, old Turkish initial 
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dentals, whether unvoiced or voiced, were taken over unchanged. In Tungus 
borrowings from Mongolian or direct from Turkish (the latter probably much 
later than the eighth century) initial t- was sometimes unchanged, but some- 
times, perhaps more often, changed to d-. 

I might mention briefly one or two &maller pointa : 

(1) p. 186. Mongolian atar ‘ virgin soil’ is a perfectly good ‘ first period ' 
loan-word from atu translated by Kagfari (1, 54) ‘ any strip of land between 
two dams’. 

(2) p. 141. The sound change standard Turkish -z >> (Taviag (+) =r) 
> Mongolian -r is typical of ‘ first period’ loan-words (Studies, 218). The 
sound change Standard Turkish -x > Mongolian -s is equally typical of ‘ second ' 
and ' third period ' loan-words (Studies; 221). 

(3) p. 140 and 141. If Evenki turuka ‘salt’ really is ultimately derived 
from Standard Turkish tum, it must have been obtained through the inter- 
mediacy of a lost ‘ first period ’ Mongolian loan-word of some form like *turu ; 
the geographical circumstances rule out any other possibility; ‘salt’ in 
Yakut, the only Turkish language with which the Evenki are likely to have 
been familiar, is tus (Pekarskiy, 2855), which is of course the origin of Even 
tus ; I am inclined to think that the resemblance between tux and turuka is a 
mere comcidence. For similar geographical reasons the derivation of Manchu 
‘dust’ toron, Even tur from Turkish tom could not be explained except by 
assuming that in addition to to’osun (from to:#) there was another lost ° first 
period ' Mongolian loan-word *toro from tom (compare boro ° grey ' from bom) 
which served as an intermediary ; but this too looks more like a coincidence. 
I should be reluctant to admit any etymological connexion between tom and 
toprak, a deverbal noun from topra:—‘ to be dry ' (Kaggari, Ir, 277). Mongolian 
tobrak (Kowalewski, 1823) must be a fairly late loan-word ; if toprak had been 
borrowed in the first period it would have become something like *tobarya, 
since at that period the Mongols could not pronounce -br- (Studses, 207). 
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E. O. Jamas: The worship of the Sky- 
god : a comparative y 1^ Semitic 
and Indo-European religion. (School 
of Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London. Jordan Lectures in 
Comparative Religion, vr) viii, 
175 pp. London: University of 
London, the Athlone Press, 1963. 25s. 


Yet another book from the pen of E. O. 
James i This time it is tho printed form of the 
1062 Jordan Lectures, in which this specialist 
in oonrparative religion puts forward a thesis 
concerning, and & study of, the Sky-god. The 
book differs little from the loctares as delivered, 
apart from the addition of a preface and index. 
The first of the seven chapters illustrates the 
concept of a Sky-god. Ths following five 
chapters give more or less detailed accounts of 
Sky-gods in ancient Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Kastern Asia Minor; among the Hebrews; in 
India; in Iran; and in the Grasoo-Roman 
world. The final chapter sums up matters by 
showing how Christianity came to embrace the 
sky traditions of both Semites and Indo- 

and inoludes some account of 
Arabian sky-detiles. 

The summary just given must not be taken 
aa indicating that a closely reasoned thesis 
after the manner of Albright’s From the Stone 
Age to Christianity is presented. On the con- 
trary, the writing is very discursive. Thus the 
concept of a Sky-god is dealt with in the first 
chapter by illustration rather than by defini- 
tion or exposition, and it appeers that as used 
by the author the term differs little from ‘ High 
God’: a major deity who usually happens to 
be located in the aky. The last chapter, how- 
ever, advances a definition: ' Both in its 
Semitic and Indo-European modes of expres- 
sion the belief in a celestial Supreme Being who 
created the earth and fertilised it by sending 
rain upon it has been almost universal. Behind 
it no doubt lay an earlier cult of the sky in 
which the vault of heaven was deifled and 
aseoclated with transcendental gods and supra- 
mundane powers who dwelt in exalted seclu- 
sion in the celestial ... the concept of 
the Sky-god basic in Semitic and Indo- 

KAA e ماف لوم‎ E xim d 
with its constellations | personified as 
supreme Sky-Father ...’ (p. 189). ni. 
most interesting hypothesis, and it [s regret- 
table that the author has not elaborated this 
idea, nar attempted to offer more in the way 
of yustifloation for it. Instead we have been 
given histories of the deities ooncerned : Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea, Marduk, and Ashur of Mesopo- 


tamia; El and Baal of the Oanaanites; the 
Hurrian Teshub; Yahweh of Israel; 4 
variety of gods and religious conceptions of 
India; Ahura Mazdash and Mithra from 
Persia ; and Zeus and Jupiter from Classical 
antiquity. 

The value of the lectures thus lies more in 
the collected material than in the underlying 
thesis. The reviewer does not span so wide a 
range of studies as the author and his com- 
petenoe is limited to the ancient Near East. 
Here the authbr depends on such translations 
as are available and on seoondary sources. In 
consequence there is a considerable number of 
factual inaccuracies, and once plausible, but 
now improbeble hypotheses have too much 
place. Gemitisis will be interested to learn of 
Aramaeans in south-western Iran c. 4,000 8.0 
(p. 22). The idea that the Babylonian ' Epio 
of Creation ' is a slightly modified version of 
an earlier Sumerian myth in which Enlil killed 
Tiamat (pp. 24, 27, 28) was never more than a 
surmise and is now distinctly improbable. It 
was Ninurta in the Sumerian pantheon who 
waa the dragon-slayer. The further statement 
on p. 24 that Anu in this myth gave Marduk 


. the rule over mankind does not oocur in the 


text. In fact the elder gods under Anashar 
surrendered their authority to Marduk, of 
which kingahtp over the gods was considered 
the most important part. Enbiluin was not a 
title of a son of Es (p. 28), but was a minor 
deity of the city of Babylon absorbed into 
Marduk. The son of Ke was Asallubi, not, as 
stated on the same page, Amar-ln-dug. His 
name does not therefore mean ‘the Asaru 
who restores man to happiness’. The name 
Marduk is a late alternative form of Marüd /tuk, 
and is not a 'Bemitio form of the name’ 
(p. 28), but may be Sumerian. The proposition 
that Marduk was ‘accorded the role of 
Tammusz' (p. 28) is one which the reviewer 
would not care to defend, nor the idea & few 
lines below that his victory over Tiamat 
symbolized ' tho renewal of life in the spring 
after the drought of summer’. (Was there no 
autumn or winter in ancient Mesopotamia ?) 
It is not clear to what period the following 
sentenoe on p. 28 is intended to refer: 
‘Although Anu, Enlil and Ea remained 
supreme they entrusted the direction of the 
universe to Marduk’. In the Old Babylonian 
period, witness the Prologue to Hammurabi's 
laws, the great triad remained supreme but 
amigned the direction of mankind to Marduk. 
Later, as in the ' Epio of Creation’, Marduk 
did receive direction of the universe, but in so 
doing ousted the previous divine rulers. Ths 
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name Bel did not belong to Enlil (contra 
ag eile ee ante pe o E As a title 
(== ‘lord °) it could be applied to any male 
deity. 

These errors of fact are only taken from 
pp. 22-8 ; the list could be extended from other 
pages. Some of them are supported by the 
names of great scholars of previous genera- 
tions. A oon of some of these now 
antiquated sources spoke of ‘the slippery loe 
of Amsyriology '. The ice is as slippery as ever 
and more extensive. 

The book is pleasingly got up, but contains 
more misprints than would be expected. 
P. 25, & particularly bed page, has four. 


W. G. LAMBNET 


Kuma Beyvanista: Hittite a indo- 
Aa > tudes comparatwes. 
(Bibliothèque Archéologique et His- 
torique de Institut Français 
d’Archéologie d'Istanbul, v.) 141 pp. 
Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1962. 


The latest volume of the oomparstivist of 
the Collége de France alms primarily at 
elucidating a large number of phonological 
and morphological problems presented by the 
Hittite language in relation to the other Indo- 
European languages, or Indo-European. in 
general. Ch. i and vii are devoted to estab- 
lishing new etymologies (pp. 7-15, 107-31) 
while tho others discus problems of the 
morphology of the verb (iiid, pp. 17-40, 
41--65), of the pronouns (iv, pp. 60-77), of same 
numerals (v, pp. 78-87), end of & number of 
suffixes (vi, pp. 88-106), but even in those the 
author's basio penchant for etymological 
problems is dominant. About a fourth of the 
matter has been reprinted from articles 
published earlier, with berely more than 
bibliographical additions. 

Ch. i insists that the TE and Hitt. phonemlo 
systems have too few members. In addition 
to the earlier attempts to increase ther 
number (k“, ts), Professor Benveniste now 
suggests that Hitt. f oxpreases not only s but 
also # or s in initia] position (e.g. Await 
‘day’ < dy-), and porhape also internally ; 


be from Iranian waroma-, as suggested by 
others, see now Hauschild, ‘ Über die frithesten 
Arler im Alten Orlent’, Siiwnagsberichie der 
Sáchtischen Ábadomie, OYI, 6, 1002, 28. In the 
matter of Professor Benveniste 
stresses that attempts to define them phoneti- 
cally are an obstacle to progress ; they should 
be treated as purely algebraic entities. On the 
other hand, the number of equations is still 
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small and should be increased. He then 
proceeds to offer aix equations, not all new, 
and not all convinoing. EH AZ- ‘believe, oon- 
aider trustworthy’ ts connected with Lat. 
man, interpreted as ' déclaration de vérité’. 
H karp- ‘ séparer, retrancher ’ is equated with 
orbh- in Lat. orbws, eto. (as cartier by Polomé, 
Ogam, vi, 1954*158 f), but separated from 
Skt. arbéc-‘ small, young '. Lavi Aawt-‘ sheep’ 
is, naturally, connected with Lat. omts eto. 
Hittite has UD Umani- which Pedersen inter- 
preted as ‘going’. Professor Benveniste 
argues that iyoet- ( to Lat. tens, 
not suna, as given by him) is found in andiycnt-, 
and unlikely to denote the ' sheep '. This may 
be right, although omdsyant- is perhaps from. 
anda-tiyant- (Machek, Lé«gua Poswamiensis, 
YH, 1959, 81 £.). More important is to note that 
OD Viyont-, if always written with the ideo- 
gram, may represent *Aowiyomi-, an 

form of the inherited *kawi-, while UDU-sé, 
UDU-wn probably conceals *pebw- (the single 
UDU-t would be a misspelling for -«é). 
H kappin- ‘rich’ is equated with and 
separated from Skt. apmas-, but of. (Hota, 
xxx, 1054, 277. H Atsac-, often regarded as 
borrowed from Skt. txt ‘pole or shafts of a 
carriage or plough’, is here shown to have 
cognates in Iranian (Av. adia- ' plough ’, eto.), 
and, because of A-, unlikely to be a loan. 
H lahbwwat- ‘ pour’ is of course & cognate of 
ova but the latter is, with the help of 
Mycenaean rewotoro-, traced to A«fo-. Pro- 
fessor Benveniste posits "ioH,w- or "laH,v- 
but, he says, the laryngeal seams to have bean. 
lost st any carly date mince it has no effect 
on the vooalism of the other languages, a 
rather surprising statement considering that 
the root appears as (IH) *low- (Aofe-, Arm. 
loganaem and Latin lowo which cannot be from 
tlawd), apparently from "l4H,w-, exospt for 
the Mycenaean form; in these ciroumstances 
it is not impossible that Myo. "lewotrom 18. 
dissimilated from *lowotron. 

The new etyme of ch. vil are always 
interesting, even when they fail to command 
assent. The deponsnt a-a-ri, a-a-am-ia, popie. 
@-G-an-xa ' warm up, become hot’ may repre- 
sent root d- which could account for Skt. anf, 
aatikd ‘oven, hearth’ (only in larica ') and 
Olrish duh ‘idem’ (from *d-#-), but the 
basis of the equation, *4-, is not very broad. 
The oo of abkala- ‘furrow’ with 
Homerio &yuos ° idem ', from TE "ok-, inspires. 
little confidence : *&xp05 would have remained, 
£Àéyua owes ita y to the verb. The adjective- 
mekki- is separated from Gk. بعصم‎ eto., 
beoguso -bb indicates TE -k-, not -g-, and the 
meaning is ‘many’, not ‘ great, large’; but 
the orthographic rule is not absolute (-kL- 
could, eg., represent IE -gH-, of. uggs 'I',. 
and see Kurylowiox, Proceedings af the eighth- 
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International Congress of Linguists, Oalo, 1058, 
231, 244, and Gemkrelidxe, in Peredneasiatals; 
Sbornik, 1961, 211 £), and Gk. ways ° large, 
fat’ but Skt. baku- ‘many’; Skt. Dhar 
"large ' and ' numerous’; Hebrew rab ' many’ 
and ‘great’, show what is poemible semanti- 
cally, not to speak of Hitt. makiesa ‘ er nahm 
xu’ (and not‘ he multiplied’). Hitt. tar hewai 
means ' to dance’, ‘ou plus exactement, la 

“ danse’ pouvant oomprendre des mouve- 
ments très variós ('), tarbusds doit signifier 
d'abord “ tournoyer, pivoter ''' (p. 125). This 
curious argument leads to an equation with 
Toch. B tark-, Let. torgueo, eto. This may be 
true, but it would have been more important 
to have the obviously related Lavi torwali- 
‘dancer’, Hitt. ‘dance,’ jump’, 
torwitk- (iterative), tarwedgala- ‘dancer, 
acrobat’ clarified first. Since Lavi A often 
corresponds with Hitt. k (L nahhues-, H sak- 
bes-, oto., Laroche, Dictionnaire da la langus 
lowewte, 185), H iarbusodi- may appear as Lavi 
*“torkawa-, and, in view of ordwwa- c» arwa- 
(Laroche, DLL, 36 f.), this might have 
developed into *tarhwa- — tarwa-, so that 
H tarwdi- would be a Luvian loan. The well- 
established equation of H tussi(ya-) © Army, 
oamp ’ from *iuti-) with *teuia 
‘people’ of other TE languages is rejected 
because it does not have a diphthong, its -ti- 
is unexplained, the meanings are different. 
But it is known that the diphthongs became 
monophthongs and the ‘poembility’ that 
tzzi- is not an -4- stem but an -iga- stam (note 
nom. fuzsegas!) is overlooked although this 
gives the straightforward “teuteyo- (perhaps 
even *iuiso- 1) which regularly developed into 
siya. The semantic argument that the 
ideogram for tussi{ya)- is KARAS ‘camp’ 
overlooks the fact that the Akkadi&n loan 
barüfw also means ‘army’ and that the 
Akkadian equivalent is in any case pad which 
means— people’! The phrase terstynd Moit- 
isya- ‘ oastre movere ' is an argument for, not 
against, ' army ' since the meaning of the verb 
is ° to lead (away) ' whose object cannot be the 
camp. The discussion of ara could have profited. 
from the results obtained by Laroche, Hom- 
mages à G. Dwmdésil, 1960, 124-8. A comparison 
with iar- ‘declare, say; name’ leads to 
replacing the customary ropé» ' proclaim in 
Piercing tones ’ (fram relpe ' pierce’) by ropda 
‘proclamer clairement’ connected with tar-, 
Lithu. tariù, eto.; note, however, that tar- 
does nob supplete the ‘different’ verb te- 
(p. 122) but is found in this form, too, aince 
*ter-ms became *iems, soo Risoh, Sprache, YIL, 
1961, 97. 

Oh. ii examines five problems of the verb. 
(1) The ending -wa of the I sg. preterrte is 
connected by Professor Benveniste with .w in 
Skt. jafsa-w, Lat. mon-w-f, Tochar. nek-w-a. 


, perative’ 
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One could repeat the old objection that, in 
Sanskrit, -x appears only in the roots in -d, 
and, a fact hardly to be ignored, even there it is 
unknown to Iranian; all this points to an 
Indian innovation, based on the alternation 
-4/-àw, inherited in some categories. But 
from the point of view of Hithte, it is more 
important to note that the ending of the 1 ag. 
present (1) of the Larri verb is -ws which must 
reprodeni -w + i, and the Hitt. pret. -w- on 
hardly be separated from its -w. This rules out 
& preterital source for Anatolian -w. Equally 
unoonvincing is the attempt to find a oorre- 
spondence in Balto-3lavio for the 1 mg. 'im- 
(or ‘ voluntative’) in -adw. eg, 
aggaliw ‘let me die, may I die’, moalia ‘may 
I see’, piibeUw ‘I wish (always) to give’ 
(Friedrich, Elemsmiarbwoh, 1, 2nd ed., 189). 
Professor Benveniste suggests (p. 19 f.) that 
this formation is to be connected with Old 
Prussian bolar ‘may it be’, bwrilai ‘may he 
have’, which the Baltists analyse as Dili) 
+ lai, i.o. & 3 sg. with a particle las. ' On peut 
s'épargner maintenant ces complications 
gratuites’: we have here an old optative in 
-L, also attested by the Hitüte optative. 
Without claiming the same oogency for my 
own view, I should suggest that the Baltio 
forms are rightly explained as contaming les, 
an abridged form of the impv. of the (Latvian) 
verb laist (of. Endzelin, Balty kaiby gareas ir 
formos, 1957, 191, 108). The Hittite form, 
on the other hand, confined to the firgt singular, 
and meaning ‘I wish’ may contain TE “wel, 
the subjunctive of *wel-mi. The expected form 
“walu, frequently used as an auxiliary, was 
reduced to -ali. For the ending -w, of. our 
remarks above on -w* and Luri -ws. (3) As 
already in Corolla linguistiog: Festschrift 
F. Sommer, 1955, 1-4, the function of the 
denominative verbs in -gAÀ- is defined as 
* conférer un certain état . . . naturel ot durable’ 
(p. 24), while that of verbs in -»w- (primarily 
deverbative, but also denominative) as also 
factitive but 'l'agent modifie Im condition 
actuelle de l'objet et la rend autre . . . n’affec- 
tant pes sa nature ’ (p. 24 f.). This is persuasive 
although there are recalcitrant cases; if, eg., 
‘to lengthen’ is dalwgawe- (-»«- indicating 


` ‘Tétat extérieur, transitotre’), why is‘ shorten ' 


manenkuwahh-? (8) The situation in Hittrte 
where -aai- forms both active and intransitive- 
passive participles, curiously contrasts with 
Larvian (and HH) where, for the passive, -mo- 
is used. Professor Benveniste (pp. 27-32, 
reprinted from Fesxschnift J. Friedrich, 1950, 
53-0) regards tho discrepancy as very old and 
important, Lavi (and HH) being connected 
with IE -mo- in BaltoSlav. participial forma- 
Hons (Lithu. mamas, Slav. nesom?). Although 
this does not prove a special connexion 
between Lari and Balto-Slay, it seems to show 
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that -mo- cannot be used asa proof of Balto- 
Slay unity, as was pointed out by me in 
Kratylos, xt, 1957, 107 £, and now by Professor 
Benveniste (p. 32). He traces the participial 
ume of -mo- to an oerlier adjectival, but in 
many cases quasi-participial use, particularly 
olar in Indo-Iranian. But here again it might 
be wiser to refrain from inferring IE -mo- for 
Lavi: the fact that the eihnio suffix -wmna- 
appears in Hittite us -wm(w)a-, too (af. Laroche, 
BSL, uv, 1980, 171), shows thai at this stage 
we cannot rule out -msa- as the source of Luvi 
-ma-, (4) Ths verbal prefixes pe- ‘hin’ and w- 
‘her’ are connected. with Slav. po, pa-, Lithu. 
pa, po, Lat. po(sióus), Ometio fæ (but on this 
wo Abajev, Voprosy Jasykoranija, 1900, 
No. 4, 148), and Slav. «, Lithu. av-, Lat. aw-. 
(5) Fascinating is ihe 'dialectology of IE 
*ues- ' (pp. 88-40), concerned with the relation 
of LE *wedh- and *xst-, both ‘to lead’. Pro- 
fessor Benveniste rejects the | traces of 
“nei- In the West and confines it to Hittate and 
Aryan; "wedh-, on the other hand, is general 
IE. But only in Aryan do we find both verbe, 
or rather Iranian has both nay- and sad- while 
Indian has only wadh&- as a trace of “wadi... 
This distribution suggests that "mei- suoceeds 
and replaces an earlier, Common IE "wedi.. 
We can now add that *wedk- existed in Hittite, 
too: moate- 'amoner' and pekde- ‘mener 
vers’ derive from “pe-bewale- (uwa > «) and 
w-hescale- (with skw- > w-') respectively, and 
show that *wedk. is in reality *hwedh-. Tho 
two verbs obviously differed in msanmg: 
Professor Benveniste defines *nsi- as ' donner 
uns impulaion, faire mouvorr vers un certain 
but’, and *hacadk- ' conduire, mener’, which 
generally develops into ‘take home — take in 
marrage’. This section is beautifully built 
up. But one would have liked to know how 

' hintreiben' and wwxa- ' hertreiben ' 
fit into the scheme. Moreover, in view of 
Lat. d&ch ‘lead’ from ‘pull, haul’, one can 
hecifeya- (and hecet. in 


75 f). 

Oh. ili examines the astonishingly modern 
periphrastio perfect of Hittite, formed with 
the participle (in the ntr. ag.) and the verb 
hark- ‘ to have’, o.g. iyan karmi (perf.) ' I have 
made’, iyan Acrkwn (plopf) ‘I had made’. 
But the periphrasis also occurs with the 
auxiliary retaining its full force: udne tarhan 
haria ‘he kept the land in mbjectlan’, 
GESTUK-om part lagan hark ' hold thine oar 
inclined’. On the basis of a number of earten- 
sivo texta, Profesor Benveniste reaches the 
oonolugion that the construction in itself never 
allows us to decide whether hark- is auxiliary 
or autosemAntio; but we oan see that 18 verbs 
oonstrue with karb- ‘to hold’, and 88 others 


form a perfect with it. Examining the sitna- 
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tion in Latin, he finds that a similar auto- 
somantio use of habere with the perf. pople. is 
confined to verbs which ‘dénotent un sote 
qui met l'objet dans un état susceptible de 
durer’ while others (the true perfects) refer 
to the subjeot, not the object, and suggests 
that the same difference accounts for the dual 
use in Hittite. One remains doubtful, how- 
over, whether sufficient attention has been paid 
to the difference between gr&mmatioalized 
idiom and idiom pure and simple. The 
synchronous state of the Hittite texts indis- 
putably shows the full development of the 
periphrastio perfect. If, beside this construc- 
tion, there are others with the full force of 
harb-, this is possible only because the oon- 
struction is in fact different (pople. -+ impv. 
of kark) or appears in set phrases which 
survive with the earlier, original meaning of 
the construction. One might also wonder 
whether the French translation-cquivalents 
tenir and avoir have not unduly infiuenced the 
interpretation. 

Oh. ir (firs in Language, xxix, 1958, 
255-82) discumes some problems of the pro- 
nominal inflection. It is surprising that 
Professor Benveniste takes no aooount of 
objections to some of his views. - He continues 
to equate the Hitt. pronom. datives in -da 
(apeda ‘ai’, eto.) with such Sanskrit adverbe as 
idinim tadinim, eto. To achieve this he in- 
correctly defines the latter as ‘adverbes 
temporels et loosux ' although it is well known 
that they indicate time only, whioh precludes 
a comparison with the Hitt. datives, see KZ, 
Lxxni, 1055, 58 f, esp. 01. To explain the 
personal pronouns of the singular, Professor 
Benveniste starts from "eg ‘ego’: amg ‘me’ 
(~ enclitdo -mw ° me, mihi’) > wg : amug, but 
tiag ‘tu’: wg ‘te’ > Hitt. sk : wk; the 
2nd person retains the original relation between 
nomin. -+ : 20008. -w-. But Professor Ben- 


 veniste has to admit that the other TE lan- 


guages show the roverse: nom. Mi, but soo. 
ws. To my mind, the ‘IE’ facta cannot be 
ignored. If we start from IE *ego/*(e)ma, 
*&/*iw), we may assume *eg0/*iw to have 
led to *egw/*iw and later "egw/*tegw, finally, 
with assimilation of *egw to "ungu, and apocope 
(cf. 4& from *idhi), wg/*ieg. The reason for 
*ieg being retained (instead of *iug like wg) 
probably was that in the meantime the aoo. 
"ome was reshaped to *emegs > amugiu) after 
tagu >> wug(w), and this produced “iwa > *tuegu 
> *houge > mg. Professor Benveniste him- 
self accounts for the curlots sumes ° vou’ in 


certain numerals. The adj. dayuge- ° two-your- 
old’ seems to consist of da- '2' and *ywge- 


‘year’, which strangely contrasta with ywgas 
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‘one year old’. Professor Benveniste thinks 
that yuga- was a noun (° year’), identical with 
Skt. yuga- ‘age, generation, era’, which 
became an adjective. But Lat. anatculus 1s no 
parallel. Disregardmg more recent work, 
Professor Benveniste asserts that this is a 
diminutive noun. It is quite clearly a diminu- 
tive (-lo-) of the adjective *aeeikos ° of the 
yoar, yearling ', see Giotta, xxx1v, 1055, p. 276, 


dž- ° two’ (also in dän ' second ', dan pedas ‘ of 
seoond place, rank ’) which seems to differ from 
IE *d(ww/. Professor Benveniste adds 
duyonalli- for which he sooepta Guterbook’s 
interpretation (but see my Studies ya the IB 
system of numerals, 1900, p. 80, n. 64) as ' man 
of the second rank’. But even if the cardinal 
‘four’ were established as Hitt. mewa (cf. 
Lavi mawa), this would be an innovation 
(loan 1) and would not prove that the IE 
ordinal was also replaced; and the context 
certainly suggests ‘fourth’, not ‘second’. 
5 * 8rd ' contain s suffix -onc-, identical 
with the suffix of the passive pople. in Germanio 
and Slav, which is just as unlikely as the oerlier 
suggestion that ما‎ (e.g. *irt-to- ° 8rd’) is the 
same as the suffix of the verbel adjective 
(seo my Numerals, 70 £). It is also hard to see 
how IE "dwiyomo- could be represented by 
Hitt. deyana- (not dwwyyoma-, or deuwsina-). To 
explain Hitt. dan, diwga-, Profesor Ben- 
venuste assumes an IE *do- (!) and for ‘3’ 
infers a Proto-IE *ter- (possible, though not 
novel) meaning ‘ surpassing’ (so. two 1). 
Oh. vı is devoted to oertain important 
suffixes. Professor Benveniste shows that Hitt. 
-da1- which forms abstracts from adjectives of 
dimensions (dajug-aeti- ‘length’) cannot be 
equated with Slav. -osts. Discussing the few 
traces of old agent nouns in (LE) -ter-, he would 
add (p. 101 f.) *eshaw4tara- ‘parent par le 
sang’ (in tskasiHara-tor ‘parenté de sang’). 
But the agent noun would require & verbal 
base (*eskom-iyg- ‘stain with blood '?), and 
the question ‘Que peut être alors oe suffire 
-ara- sinon . . . -+ar-' can be answered by 
pointing to the contrastive -tero-, so that 
“sthant(ya)-tara- would be ‘ blood-relation ’. 
On the problem raised by kaiera- ‘lower, 
inferior’ and Aantesst- ‘ foremost, first’, eto., 
which in Professor Benveniste’s view show 
that -ezi (from *-fyo-) succeeded -ero-, seo now 
also Guamani, Annali, Istrio Onentale di 
Napoli, Sex. Ling., xu, 1061, 41-88. 
Although much of the matter discussed by 
the author could not be mentioned, the reader 
will have formed some idea of the wealth of 
new interpretations offered. No general theses 
emerge. Profesor Benveniste's strength lies 
in a different quarter: in analysing and 
interpreting the evidence, which usually 
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enables him to place it in a strikingly novel 
context. But attention should be drawn to 
one recurring theme: important isoglosses are 
notloed time and again. It remams to be seen 
whether they can be exploited within a major 
syntheas. 

OSWALD SXNEMEHÁO YI 


NasLowo MORAG: The vocakraison 
systems of Arabic, Hebrew, and Ara- 
Mao: and phoneme 
prinoples. (Janua Linguarum, Nr. 
XII.) 85 pp. ’s-Gravenhage : Mouton 
& Co., 1962. 

S. Morag, un noto studioso israeliano specia- 
lista nel campo dell diverse tradixioni 
giudaiche relativo alla pronuncias dell'ebraioo, 
al offre oon questo piooolo ma denso volume una 
ohia&r& sintesi dei prinoipf che hanno guidato 
Velaboramione dei mistez] di vooalixxaxione 
delle tre lingue semitiche che, possedendo una 
acritturs puramente consonentica, hanno sen- 
tito, ad un certo momento, le neoemmità di 
notare grefioamente anche le vocali, Lo soopo 
del lavoro non è quello di descrivere minuta- 
mente 1 diversi sistemi di vocalixzazione, 
bens) quello di traociare ‘the major lines of 
development in the history of the various 
systems of vocalization, pointing out the 
pertinent linguistic principles that underlay 
the work of the philologioal schools in which 
these systems were formulated ' (p. 5). 

le novità e il pregio di questo libro di 
8. Morag consistono nell'aver seguito, nello 
studio di questo argomento, i criteri di un sano 
metodo struttur&listico, cosa, per la verità, 
non troppo frequente nell'ambito della semiti- 
sos, E i risultati raggiunti giustificano largo- 
mente l'adozione di tali criteri. 

Il primo oapitolo, piuttosto breve, esamina 
lar&bo: l'autore risoonire nel sistema di 
vooalixxagione di questa lingua dei prinalpf 
esclusivamente fonematiol (phonemic), appli- 
ceti con estrema regolarità : sono registrate sol- 
tanto lo tre vocali fonematiche a, 4, w, mentre 
la quantita, fonemsatiow. in arabo, viene 
espresse mediante la presenza o la mano&nze 
delle maires lationis. Il capitolo suocessrvo, 
asai più amplo, tratta l'ebraico, nelle sue 
diverse tradizioni filologiche. Le scuola di 
Tiberiade ha sviluppato un sistema complesso 
di notazioni vooahche che 8. Morag definisce 
' two-fold tendency to supply the reader with 
both phonemic and phonetic data’ (p. 29) ; 
nelle scuole bebiloneal si risoontz&no invece due 
tendenxe: l'una elabora un sistema fonda- 
mentalmente fonematioo (Simple Babylonian), 
mentro l'alza (Complicated Babylonian) 
rloeroa, analogamente alia souola di Tiberiads, 
Ja notaxione di un'ampis serie di realizzazioni 
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fonetiche. Delle altro scuole fiorite in Palestina 


notazione oompleta di realizxaxionl fonstiche, 
evitando al oontempo l'uso di segni bivalentd ; 
la terza, quella samaritane, segue un principio 
fonematico, ma in maniere non del tutto 
coerente. Il terzo capitolo è dedicato all'esame 
del airiaco, che dopo un periodo in cul usó 
soltanto il segno diacntieo (recentemente 
studiato da J. B. Segal), elabord due diversi 
sistemi, quello orientale (nestoriano) e quello 


Nel capitolo finale sono r&ooolte alouns 
omservaxioni generali di grande interesse : la 
particolare situazione storice di lingue quali 
l'ebraico o in minor misura il miriaoo che, © 
differensa dell'ur&bo, dovettero & un certo 
punto elaborare sistemi di vocalizzaxione per 


splegexione basata sul principio dell’ ' econo- 
mis dı rappresentaxione '. Alla fine del volume 
&| trovano due tavole, che danno uns chiars e 
completa visione d'assieme su tutti 1 fatti 
studiati, e una ampia bibliografia. 

Il libro di B. Morag si preeenta, oome ai è 
detto, dotato di grande originalità per Ja 
novità del metodo seguito e per alcuni spunti 
degni delle mamima attenxione. Per fare un 
esempio, l'ipotesi relative alla possibile fonems- 
tácità di sir o si seguito da mater lectionis y 
rispetto alle stesse senza y, sembra convincente, 
e pub trovare uns conferms nolla realizzazione 
fonetion ey rispetto a 6 attestata presso gli 
ashkenaxiti o ore presso gli stows israeliani, Un 
fenomeno generale, sul quale invece sarebbe 
utile un ulteriore approfondimento, è quello 
della definixione della fonematiottà di aloune 
vocali ebraiche. Secondo lo sorivente, l'auto- 
nomia fonemstice di AHE Qibmeg (cfr. p. 22, 
not. 18) non appare del tatto stabilite: 
sc case sombre evidente rispetto a Shat’, 
resta da vedere quale ala 11 comportamento 
rispetto a kem (nelle tra&dixione sefardita) 
e allo stesso ممستب‎ nell tradixione pit 
' aniio : Jimi ' fl mio sangue ' e dmi ' silenzio ' 


potevano ben emere omofoni. Sembra | 


inolume difficile ammettere la oonvivense 
nel medesimo sistema (tiberiense, bebilonese 
complicato e pelestinese completo) dei due 
prinaip! fonematioo e fonetioo : l'uno esclude 
di neoesgità Valtro; ed è ovvio che un sis- 
tema fonstioo, omondo più ampio, contenga 
anche delle distinxioni di carattere fonematioo. 
Il fatto che Is tredizione babilonese e quelle 
palestinese che seguono principt fonematici 

tino un minor numero di vooali rispetto 
& quella di Tiberiade, mostra che anche nella 
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distinzione delle vocal: quest’ ultima segue un 
criterio fonetico anxiché fonematioo: non è 
difatti agevole supporre che un'unios struttura 
linguistica (l'ebraioo biblico) posse. dar luogo a 
diversi sistemi fonematioi restando immutati 
le struttura morfofonematios e 1] lessico. La 
questione resta comunque aperta; oon questa 
oQemervagione « ó voluto soltanto indioare la 
complessità dei problemi a cul può dar luogo 
l'applioazione dello strutturaliamo a fatti ahe 
restano sostanzialmente anoor& legati s con- 
oexioni tradizionali, 
GIOVANNI GABBIAT 


JACOB LuvxEN (ed.): A digest of oom- 
mentaries on the tractaies B&bha kam- 
mà, Babha 5*5 and Babha bAath wa 
of the Babylonian Talmud, comvpiled by 
Zachariah Ben Judah Aghmait : repro- 
duced in facswmle from the umque 
manusorizt in the British Museum 
Or. 10013. 18, 628 pp. London: 
British Museum, 1961. £3. 


In his introduction to this work, the editor 
describes the MS and investigates the date of 
composition and title of Aghmati's work, its 
range and soope, and devotes special attention 
to the seven main authorities quoted therein. 
The introduction is followed by & bibliography 
which, by the &ide of & concise summary of 
the very scanty literature on Aghmati (four 
short articles), is devoted to 2 searching and, 
in peris, rather severe criticism of M. D. Ben- 


The description of the MB is very competent. 
There are minor slips, however; eg. p. 7, L 8, 
and n. 1 ibid., where the respective references 
to fols. 158b (printer's error 1), 152, and 152* 
ought to be to fols. 185b, 148, and 146*. The 
MB, as correctly stated by the editor, has bean 
extensively revised and corrected; additions 
and corrections having been made, mainly in 
the soribe’s own hand and a few inserted by 


. other (possibly much later) hands, in the body 


of the MS as well asin the margins. Aooording 
to the editor, ‘the character of the writing is 
early Rabbinic North-African (Maghribi), of 
probably the thirteenth century’. This 
evidently refers to the scribe’s own hand, as 
also the editor's remark that ‘the style of 
writing is not inconsistent with a date ooin- 
aiding with the fcrwii of the author ' (on which 
see below). Henoe, it is & plausible possibility 
that, as the editor puts it, ° the scribe was able 
to utilixe the &uthor's own oopy or one very 
nearly related to {+ im order to make the 
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additions and corrections’. On the other hand, 
the editor’s view that the MB, with the reyi- 
sions taken into. acoount, ‘achieves a high 
standard of scouracy’ ought to be modified 
in view of quite a few memorias: eg. 
4? PD (instead of û PD) on fol. 11b, L 6, 
RDO (instead of ™HD) on f. 183b, 11. 2 and 
20, OWI (instead of *2UD:11) on f. 141b, 
L 9, the dittography of TWP" TWP" on f. 218a, 
ll. 17-18, ARM "5533 OTD (instead of 
ORM...) on f£. به977‎ L 2, 9123 PD we 
(instead of "1222 "A ^D ^K) on f. 285b, IL 28-8, 
the omission of f Tr" ديم كذ‎ after 5 
491 TWO (m Maimonides) twice on f. 65& and 
in another 13 instances, the omission of 10 
words on f. 166b margin in an excerpt from 
Maimonides’ commentary on the Mishnah, the 
ascription of that excerpt to ^t خط‎ (Instead of 
Mami | Bn e ees 
Maimonides already died, the duplicate 
of the selfsame excerpt (with the correct text) 
on f. 167s margin, oto., oto. It further appears 
that in some instances the saribe or revisor was 
not sure about the accuracy of his text. This 
is the evident meaning of his (= follow 
up!) on the margins of fols. J]4& (two tn- 
stances), 188b (two instances), and 134a (three 
instances), with respect to certain terms in 
respective excerpts from Sifre (No. 121) ad 
Numbers xviii, 27 (misnamed Sifra, as stated 
above), the Palestinian Talmud, Ma‘asroth 1, 6 
(49€, near end) and Rashi ad Babha mesi‘a 88a. 
The terms queried do, in fact, seam to be 
corrupt. They are certainly much inferior to 
their in our printed editions. 
As regards the date of the work, scholars are 
to agree with the editor that the dates 
1500 and 1501 Era of Contracts (== 1188-0 
and 1189-00) in the preface in BM MB Or. 
11801, which contains Aghmati’s digest of 
commentaries on the tractates NDI, 532, 
and PAY, concerns the commencement and 
completion of but the fire volume of Aghmat's 
and not the entire work. Less 
convincing is Mr. Leveen's suggestion regard- 
ing 51 and RISA هه‎ titles of the work. 
There is but soanty evidence for this in 
the author's "NOY "] and ... 5 
Nipo in BM MBS Or. 11361 and 10018, 
since these are hardly titles but just descrip- 
tive phrases. (Nor is there any evidence that 
Maimonides himself gave the name al-Siraj 
(= ‘Hight’ or 'lamp"') to his Arabic com- 
mentary on the Mishnah.) A more likely title 
ja "N35 NI HA which Aghmati uses both in 
the preface to his digest and in the postecripts 
to the tractates therein. As so attractively 
suggested by Mr. Leveen, Ághmati may well 
have intended his digest as a $ to 
the DDYN of R. Isaac b. Jacob Alfael (1018— 
1108) which, pace Mr. Levean, is not named 
'n3* nin but just plain Nb}? in the 
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early sources. That is just the point In 
contradistinction from Alfaai's NID 751 which 
is of smaller compass, will have named 
his own work °N3" NDP by reason of ita 
wider dimensions. There is a pendant to this 
in the commentary on Alfaai’s NID? by the 
thirteanth-centary R. Judah al-Mundari (or 
al-Modarl) whioh likewise mainly contains 
excerpts from Ge’ omic sources. The BM MB of 
the same, Add. 27118, on four tractates in 
the Order Nasksm, bears the subtitle WD 
n2" DW TO. It is tue that Aghmati’s 
digest contains discussions of talmudic pas- 
sages not included in Alfasi’s compendium. 
This is also the case with other works that 
are known to have been designed as oom- 
mentaries on Alfaal, e.g. the work of E. Nissim 
b. Reuben (=. 77", fourteenth century). They 
may, in fact, mean to imply the oriticlam that 
the talmudic passages in question ought not 
to have been omitted by Alfasi. In this oon- 
nexion, it is to be noted that the Nî 
not of R. Simeon Qayyars (ninth century), 
mentioned under that name in Maimonides’ 
introduction to his commentary on the 
Mishnah (perhaps way of contrast to 
n»Top NDOA and nipiop NIYA men- 
tioned. ibid.), although it is of much smaller 
compass than Alfeai’s NID, is named 
simply NID? in Aghmati's digest (see below) 
as also in many other carly sources. 

Mr. Loreen rightly stresses Aghmati's con- 
summate knowledge of the Talmud with its 
host of commentaries. None the loas, he betrays 
a misconception in his remark ° It is no idle 
boast when he (Aghmati) assures us at one 
‘passage (f. 138) of having seen the opinions of 
“ali our masters’’’. The phrase in question 
makes no claim whatever of a oomprehensive 
review. It merely moans that a certain talmu- 
dio term was interpreted in a particular way 
In all those commentaries that were aooessible 
to the writer. Nor is that phrase Aghmatl’s 
own but that of the authority he quotes, as is 
evident from the context and from his quota- 
tions elsewhere (fols. 18b and 394-D). 

Aghmati's work is of paramount value by 
reason of the textual variants in his numerous 
quotations from the two Talmaudim, the 
Palestinian aa well as the Babylonian, illumi- 
nating scores of talmudio passages hitherto 
obecure and enigmatic. On the other hand, 
the references in his digest to the TosepAia, 
both his authorities’ and his own--usually 
in the interesting Hebrew forms Tosaphah and 
T'osepheth —e&ro, as a rule, but indications of the 
tannaitic material quoted in the Babylonian 
Talmud; not, as Mr. Leveen seems to assume, 
evidence for Aghmati’s use of Rabbinio 
sources other than the Bab. Talmud. It is 
the mame with the occasional references to 


Sifra and Sifre. 
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The chief merit of Aghmat's digest, as 
rightly stated by Mr. Leveen, lies in the post- 
talmudio authorities he quotes. Many of the 
texts concerned would otherwise be altogether 
unknown. His most frequent excerpts aro 
from the works of R. Berukh b. Samuel 
Sepharaddi (1080-1140). His name is given in 
full, apart from f. 97b (Mr. Leveen’s sole 
instance), on fols. 179a, 221b, and 294b. In 
several other passages he figures as 5 4 
“TIDO, but mostly he appears under the 
initials 516 35. Texts not otherwise extant are 
likewise frequently given in Aghmati’s ex- 
cerpts, somewhat less numerous yet almost 
quite as impresatve, from the various works of 
the Pumbedithan Ga’on Hai b. Sharira 
(980-1088), R. Hananeel b. Hushi'el (990— 
1053), R. Isaac b. Judah Ibn Ghiyath (f. 1066), 
and HR. Joseph b. Me'ir Ihn Mighash (1077- 
1141). Asa matter of signal historic interest, we 
may note R. Hananoo!'s reference (fols. 254b— 
385a) to Ge'owic rulings with DYA°py nn 
T? npo WMA (= what we have re- 
ceived from our teachers by word of mouth) ; 
since this vindicates, contra the strictures by 
Rapoport, the correctness of the tradition in 
medieval France and Germany that R. Hana- 
neel had studied under the Ga’on Hal b. 
Sharira ; for the literature, see Rapoport in 
Bikbure ha-'Itiim, xu, 1881, p. 17, n. 6. The 
quotations fram R. Hananeel and Ibn Mighash 
are of considerable textual interest also where 
their works are otherwise extant ; Le. B. Hanse- 
neel's on parts of Babka gamma and Babka 
mepi‘a (printed in the Romm Wilns ed. of the 
Babylonian Talmud) and Ibn Mighash’s on 
parts of Babka bAathera (frequently printed, 
also numerous in  Aahkenazxi's 
collectanea TY$2!pD TDW). The texts quoted 
by Aghmati are mostly, although not in- 
variably, superior to the texts available else- 
where. The same applies to his quotations 
from Rashi (1040-1106) who appears guy’ 
under the initials TON — “NDOA NDYO 
(as on f. 660, top). 

Of special interest are the very numerous 
excerpts from Maimonides’ commentary on 
the Mishnah. Aghmati commenced his digest in 
1188-9 (see above) and worked on its relevant 
pert when Maimonides was stall alive. That 
is why Maimonides’ name is usually followed 
by 191 = TN RIDIN ATID! (as on f. Ba) 
= ' the Lord preserve him and keep him alive ’, 
a somewhat arabicixed Targum of Psalm xli, 3. 
Hence, Aghmati’s excerpts will have been 
made from & copy nearly related to Mai- 
monides' own copy if not from that very copy. 
Now this raises an intrigumg problem. 
Aghmati’s text frequently differs from the 
text in the famous Bodleian MS Poo. 205 
which 1s claimed to be Maimonides’ autograph 
(see, inter alia, the introduction to the Copen- 
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hagen facsimile ed. now in progress of publice- 
tion). In some rare instances, Aghmati’s text 
appears to be superior. This is perhaps an 
indicetion that MS Poc. 295 is, after all, not 
an autograph. 

Mr. Levoen is very enthusiastic about the 
great value of ° copious citations ' in Aghmati’s 
digest from Mamonides' ‘ oom- 
mentary in Arabio on the Talmud which has 
largely perished’. However, Maimonides’ com- 
mentary on the Talmud was written not in 
Arebio but in Rabbinic Hebrew interspersed 
with Aramaic = 2*7] RW? according to 
his own testimony in his letter to the Jows of 
Lunel; see 072097 MAW yap (Leipzig, 
1889), part 1, p. 44a. Nor does Aghmati’s 
digest contain any citation therefrom; there 
bemg no reason whatever to attribute to 
Maimonides, as Mr. Leveen does, the nonde- 
script Arebio work named 1X0 occasionally 

from by Aghmati (six brief passages, 

all told) which, as Mr. Leveen shows himself 

otherwise fully aware, was also tho title of & 

work by Ibn Ghryath. As for thos of 

's excerpts which are cited in the 

name of Maimonides, they can all be found 

in his commentary on the Mishnah; except 

only the solitary instance of & quotation in 

Hebrew on f. 288a which is from Maimonides’ 
Code. 

In conclusion, Mr. Leveen’s index of anthors 

cited in Aghmati’s digest is to be supplemented 
as follows : 
Barukh b. Samuel, Sepharaddi, 89b, 85e—b, 
99b, 100b-101b, 183a, 185b, 140e, 153b, 1600, 
168b, 221a, 223a, 287a, 241a, 248a, 240b, 247b, 
267b, 288b, 291b, 306a. 

Blhanan b. Shemaryah, 183b (quoted by 
Barukh b. Samuel). 

Hai b. Sharira, Ga’on, Ta (oF TK, 28a 
(MPY 1003 PRT 0737, quoted), Da, 
62b )55 MRI, quoted), 76b (2 TRI), 85b, 89b 
(quoted), 86e, 99b, 107b (of TRI), 115a, 118b, 
128a, 150a, 151b (107921... EDN PT 3 
TNI), 1da (fragment) 1a, 160b, ه163‎ 
(noXv n3T?n32, quoted), 200b (T3N D), 
204» (Of PKA, quoted), 219a, 223a, 2300 
(quoted), 2440 (j Sep YPIÐR ^p), 275b 
(quoted). 

Hananeelb. Huahi'el, 2a, 23a, 27a, 83a, 422, 
96€, 97b, 115b (quoted), 128e (margin), 127a, 
149a, 144a (Dt 195R (1), seo below), 106b 
(margin) 171b, 172a, 170€ (quoted), 181b, 
1842, 229« (quoted), 234a, 258a, 250€ (margin), 
2660, b, 278b (quoted), 283& (quoted), 808b 
(margin). 

Isaac b. Judah Ibn Ghtyath, 100€, 108a, 
ll4b, 127b, 140b. 

Imao (Ibn Ghiyath or Alfasi ?), ه70‎ 

Joseph b. Me’ Ibn Mighash, 99b, 171a, 
218» (margin), 227a, 228a, 232b, 202a. 

Mattithiah, Ga’om, 148a (quoted). 
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Moss, Ga’on of Mahasya (m Sura), 148a 


(quoted). 

Moscs (ot IWD “= Moses, Gaon ?), 1500 
(quoted). 

Mowa b. Maimon (= Maimonides), 9b 
(margin), 12a, b, 27a (margin), 85a, 02a, 99b- 
1000, 120b, 127a, 127b (margin), 182b, 141b, 
162a, 165b, 182b, 189b, 223b, 240a, 271b 
(margin). 

Nahshon b. Zadok, Ga’on, 180€. 

Nathan b. Jehiel, 56e (MYT PS3 T1 7), 
210b (YT HO), 803b (margin, 55 

12 X). These last two terms may refer to 

first “Arwkh composed by the Ga’on 
Bemah b. Paltoi. 

Rashi, 37a, b, Sla, 100€ (margin) 108b, 
108b, 122a, 123b, 128b, 165e (margm). 

Samuel b. Hophni, hakb-Kohken, Ga’om, 1500 
(quoted), 1615 (quoted). 

Semah b. Paltoi, Ga'ox, 116b. 

Sharira b. Hanina, Ga'o», Mb (also 3 2X (1) 
ibid., see below), 150b (quoted), 171b, 174a. 

Simeon, Qayyara, 132b (noon). 

Siraj (written by ?), 138a. 

Yehudhai, Ga'ow, 80b (quoted). 


To these we may add the names of authors 
not hsted in Mr. Leveen’s index : 

Aaron b. Joseph, Aab-Kohew, Sargado 
(Pumbedith&n Rash sidra in 042-60), Mb. 

Israel, Ga'o» (NG ORY? 37 32), 232b 
(quoted by R. L mao DRAW is 
inserted between the lines in & handwriting 
different from the soribe's, above an erasure 
of & word of about three letters m the line. 
Whilst tho name Israel does not occur in the 
usual lists of the Ge’onim, 1t has been shown 
by S. Posnanski (RAJ, xxx, 1911, 120-8) that 
& son of the Ga’on Samuel b. Hophni, named 
Israel, is referred to us Ga’on In the 'Or tarwa‘ 
(ad Babha gamma, No. 70) of R. Isaac of 
Vienna and in a Responsum of R. Me'ir b. 
Barukh of Rothenburg (ed. Berlin, 1891, 
p. 142,1. 10). Of special interest is the reference 
by R. Samuel b. Me'ir, ad Babha bhathera 50b 
s.v. POD, to a quotation by R. Hananeel in 
the name of TQ WAYA. In the Pesaro 
text (see Digduge soferim, p. 20) this appears as 
THe "7^ D. Whilst Babbinovioz (ibid.) 
assumed WY" to be a corruption of RIM, 
Posnanski, more plaumbly, held it was an 
abbreviation of PR". In the MB of 
Aghmatr's digest the original form of this 
name will have been (PR =) WIT “9 
which the revuser corrected into 19 "D 

Se). 

Isaac b. Jacob, Aifass (quoted by his pupil 
Tbn Mighash as bist 355 $25 , 63b, 178b, 
181b, 189b, 181e (i12"7 n'22»n2) 2044 
(PMW), 209b (77097 MDNI), 2504 
258a, 257b, 2600, 274a (POT 573), 
274b, 288a. 
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A nondescript source named n3 n(b), at 
times quoted by Aghmsat's authorities. This 
probebly stands for multitudinous sources &nd 
1s ibly alluded to in Aghmat’s 6525 
mb" D€XpD (n the preface quoted on 
Mr. Leveen's introduction, p. 0): 8a, 15b, 
16a (margin), 17a, 32a (margin), 374 (npn 
mena PIN), 42b (margin), 46a (margin), 
47b (margin) 48b, 49a, 57b, 588, 59e, Ola, 
68b, 64b, 67b (margin) 79b (margin), We 
(margin), 8la (margin), 82b, 88a, 86b, 90e, 
91b, 98a, 99a (margin), 1015, 1000, 126a, 
126b (margin) 130b, 1315 (margin), 185b 
(margin), 188& (margin), 1508 (margin), 142b, 
148b (margin), 149a, 158a, 155a (contzoverted 
by PHODDYR PLA), 159, 171a (margin), 
178b, 175a, b, 1815 (margin), 187a, 102b, 207a, 
209b (margin), 212a, 220b, 221a, b, 222b, 227b, 
2350 (margin), 288a, 242a, 248a, b, 247b, 2545, 
281b, 203b, 204a, 265a, 207b, 268a (in Arg bio), 
271b, 272a (margin), 279a, 289b, 200b, 2078s, 
305b, 806b. 

The designation 219 on f. Mb (appending 
neither 131 nor 5f) and St 33K on f. 1448, 
possibly denotes Aghmati’s own teacher. More 
likely, however, it stands for ' the rabbi just 
mentioned’; 1.6. on f. 04b, 1. 9. for the Ga'on 
Sharira mentioned ibid., l. 4, and on f. 1448, 
1 9, for R. H&naneel mentioned ibid, ]. 1. 
There عر‎ some support for this ın the statement 
on f. 945, ll. 8-0 ATID n pris 435 xm 
rm kb nin x5 nra 335x 9 05 5t 
(<x Ibn Ghiyath’s opinion is entirely 1dentiosl 
with the teacher’s opinion); seeing that the 
opinion in question 1s cited by Alfasi (in the 
corresponding part of his compendium) in 
the name of the Ga’on Hai who, as is well 
known, is often the mouthpieoe of hia father 
the Go’on Sharirs. 

Now obstanite the minor inscouredes and 
omissions in his introduction, the editor has 
wali acquitted himself of the task assigned to 
him, Both he and the Trustees of the British 
Museum are to be warmly congratulated on 
this magnifloent publication, @ major oon- 
tribution to Rabbinio learning. 

E WIBSENBMARG 


Crum Moss (comp.): Catalogue of 
Syriao printed books and related litera- 
ture an the Briish Museum. [vii, 
828] pp. London: British Museum, 
1962. £14. - 


For many years Cyr] Moss was a familiar 
figure to scholars working in the Oriental 
Students’ Room of the British Museum. He 
attended to maquines—-whether learned or 
trivial—with unfailing modesty, courtesy, and 
good humour. This ostelogue, to which he 
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devoted much of his spare time, will be recog- 
nized by his many friends as the moet fitting 
monument not only to his industry and pati- 
ence but also to his integrity of scholarship. He 
did not live to see it published; he died in 
March 1961, having borne with fortitude & 
painful illness and the affliction of failing 
eyealght. 


For Moms activity in the field of Syriac 
studies was & happy choice. Aramaic touches 
at various paints the whole range of Near and 
Middle Eastern scholarship, and Syriac is the 
best documented of its dialects. It is not a 
language that is likely to provide spectacular 
discoveries. Its native literature was the work 
of quiet, cultivated students, middlemen 
between the stormy genius of Greek culture in 
the west and Islamio culture in the cast. Their 
horizons were limited. Yet unobtrusively— 
almost invohmtarily—they exerted profound 
influence on the thought of their non-Syrian 
and non-Christian neighbours. Syriac philo- 
. logy, too, is of special importance for research 
in cognate Semitic learning. 

This oetalogne represents, then, a major 
contribution to Semitic scholarship generally. 
It incorporates far more than the description 
of printed texts in classical Syriac, Syro- 
Palestinian, and modem Syriac; it includes 
the description of books and articles in many 
languages, both European and Oriental, that 
are based on Syriac source-material—of all 
works, in short, that have a bearing on Syriac 
in allits faceta. As Professor Tritton prophesies 
in his admirable introduction, Moas's catalogue 
‘will supersede Baumstark, and as a bibHo- 
graphy of the subject ft stands alone’. 

A catalogue of this nature must submit to 
two rigid testa: it» accuracy must be beyond 
questaan, and it must be easy to handle. On 
both counts Mose's catalogue is wholly suc- 
cessful. Using i+ frequently during ihe pest 
year, the present reviewer has never found it 
wanting either in its descriptive analyses or in 
its references. Only in one respect may a 
cautious oriticikm be recorded. In its rendering 


Museum. The weary student is oonrpelled to 
hunt for the details of, for example, the works 
of de Lagarde under the name of Boetioher. 
Biblical names are given, reasonably enough, 
according to the conventional English spelling. 
Non-Biblical names, on the other hand, are 
rendered with & that verges on the 
pedantic. For the polymath Abu ']-Faraj Bar 
Hebraeus we are sent to the heading 
G°RIGHOR. Moss's catalogue is liberal with 
cross entries, but it is a pity that it did not 
break with tradition to the extent of treating as 


the principal headings the names most familiar 
to readers of Syriac. We may, however, be 
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thankful that the catalogue evidently went to 
press before the authorities decreed the revision 
of Slav entzies in the ‘General catalogues’; 
the Russian savant is still called (as he called 
himself) Deniel Chwoleon and not, as we are 
now directed to term him, Daniil Khvol’son. 
The general index of titles at the end of the 
volume is extremely helpful. Moss was not 
able to prepare a subject Index, and, to avoid 
further delay in publication, 15 was decided to 
issue the catalogue without it. The decision 
was correct. The classification of items under 


oongruocus 
appear at first dght—and the liberal use of 
cross entries to which I have already alluded 
make a subject index almost superftnous. 
Reacarch, even in so remote 8 subject as 
Syriac, does not, fortunately, stand still. The 
addenda to this catalogue extend over as many 
as 103 pegos—a& formidable figure beside the 
587 pages of the main body of the work. The 


‘bulk of the addenda largely reflects the meticu- 


lous care with which the catalogue has been 
compiled. But many items iù the addenda are 
publications which appeared shortly before tho 
volume went to prees. This underlines the need 
to continue Moss's labours, to keep abreast of 
activity in this fleld of study, and to issus 
supplements of the oatalogue st regular 
intervals. Those who remember Cyril Moss 
with gratitude will regard the perpetuation of 
his labours as the worthiest tribute to his 


memory. 
The catalogue is beautifully set ont and 
printed. 


J. B. SEGAL 
Rudi Parer (tr): Der Koran. 
1., 2. Ineferung. Oover-title, 144 pp. ; 
cover-title, 145-272 pp. Sta : 


W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1963. DM. 15 
each. 


In Ortenalistische Studien (Leiden, 1985), 
published in honour of Enno Littmann, Pro- 
femmor Paret who edited the volume contributed 
an article entitled ‘Der Plan einer neuen, 
leicht kommentlerten wissenschaftlichen 
Korantibersetaung '. He argued that tho trens- 
lation ahould be true to histary, which involves 
avoiding the error of translators who depended 
too muoh on the explanation of commentators, 
for dependence should be laid on the Qur’in 
itself through consideration of parallels to 
difficult passages. The translation should also 
keep as close as possible to the original; but 
however accurate a literal translation may be 
it is not enough to express the meaning, and so 
explanatory additions are needed. He held 
that because of the difficulty of the task of 
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translating the Qur'kn a number of preliminary 
studies were necessary, and added that the 
translation would require to mature slowly 
through months and yeers. 

It is nearly 30 years aince that article 
appeared, and now Professor Paret is bringing 
ous a translation of the Qur’in which follows 
very closely the principles it enunciated. It is 
to appear in four parts of which part 1, ending 
in the course of Stra vi, 28, and part I, 
ending İn the course of Stra xxr, 23, have been 
issued. It is proposed to complete the publica- 
don in 1966. In a shart introduction Professor 
Paret explains that his purpose is to produce a 
translation in readable German, using & certain 
freedom of expression where the meaning is 
quite clear, but keeping olose to the Arabic 
where it is difficult. Sometimes 
additions are inserted in brackets. When 
there is uncertainty about the meaning of a 
word or phrase a question mark is added along 
with a transliteration of the Arabio word or 
words. The verses are numbered according to 
the numeration in the official Egyptian edition 
of the Qur'&n, followed by Flugel’s numbering 
in brackets, 

One problem of translation is consistency in 
the translation of words, Blaohére has tried 
throughout his translation of the Qur'kn to use 
the same French translation of Árabio words, 
but he is careful to pomt out that this cannot 
always be followed, for some words have 
different meanings. It is nevertheless a good 
princtple, but translators have not always, or 
even usually, followed it. For example, he 
translates the Basmalah as ‘ Au nom d’Allah, 
le Bienfaiteur misénoordieur ', and elsewhere 
ho uses ' miséricordieur ’ for rale. Paret has 


‘Frevier’ is used for both 
JANGWA and gdiimé», & perfectly suitable trans- 
lation, but it might have been better if the 
Arebic word had been added in brackets each 
time. The words palat and du'a’ should bo 

in translation. Sali is trans- 
lated ‘ Gebet ' with the Arabio word following 
in brackets; du‘d’ is commonly translated 
‘wenn man betet’, bus in xm, 1415), it s 
tranalated ' Gebet '. In xiv, 40(42), both words 
cocur and both are translated ' Gebet '. Furqan 
is normally translated ' Rettung, but in 
VILO, 29, it is translated ' Hilfe ' with no note to 
explain why the tranalation there is different. 
The phrase fi sahil AHAA is usually tranalated 
* um Gottes willen ', but In 1x, 60, it ls quite 
suitably translated ‘fur den heiligen Krieg’. 
One wonders whether the holy war might not 
also have been used in rr, 154149) and 190(180). 
Where the phrase occurs there is always a 
footnote with the Hteral translation ‘auf dem 
Wege Gottes '. The word sabina oocurs threo 
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times in the eüras so far translated (rr, 248(240), 
rx, 26, 40), but each time the Arabio word is 
given without translation and without any 
note to indicate its meaning. ALAghéi is 
translated ‘die Gotzen' in n, 256257), 
257(259), Iv, 51(54), xvi, 80(88). One wonders 
why & mark of interrogation is inserted when 
the same translation is given in Iv, 60483), 
76(78), v, 6K85). Three words for the nether 


the same time one which the general reader 
can use. The notes are few, often consisting of 
the literal translation of & word or phrase more 
freely rendered, often an alternative tranala- 
tion, or simply a brief comment. The short 
explanatory edditions in brackets are so 
arranged that, while they form an integral 
part of the sentence, they can be omitted and 
still leave a readable translation. What is here 
supplied gives enough for an understanding of 
the meaning, with due indication that certain 
passages are not quite confidently translated. 
A commentary is in process of preparation. In 
dealing with: difficult passages it will discuss 
the treatment of some of them in the transla- 
tions of Bell and Blachére. One welcomes this 
excellent new translation and looks forward 
to its completion and to the farther help still to 
come when the commentary appears. 
JAMES ROBSON 


Sir Jonn Bacor Gross: The great 
Arab conquests. 384 pp. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1963. 35s. 


Numerous indeed are the difficulties that 
confront an author who proposes to write & 
detailed acoount of the campaigns of conquest 
which the Arabs carried out not long after the 
death, in a.D. 032, of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Our main sources of information are the 
historical chronicles composed in Arabic, but 
a knowledge of the modern language spoken 
in our own time does not constitute, of itself, 
& sufficient technical equipment for the ade- 
quate exploitation of these sources. To make 
a sound use of this chronicle material in the 
original tongue the historian needs to have a 
close acquaintance with various and difficult 
questions, philological, semantic, and historical 
Moreover, such questions cannot often be eased 
through recourse to modern translations of the 
chronicles into the languages of Europe—good 
translations furnished with appropriate lin- 
gulstio and historical comment are few in 
number. 

We are ف‎ ce p TF dil pnt 
volume that the author based his narrative as 
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far as possible on the original Arabic sources 
and that he took advantage also of learned 
translations which European scholars have 
made from the Arabic. It i», however, difficult 
to discern from the footnotes—which are 
devoid of exact bibliographical date and page 
references—how far he has made use of the 
chronicles in Arabic and how far m tranalation. 
The indications that he gives—e.g. ' Ibn Ishaq 
(trans. Guillaume)’ (p. 50) and ' Tabari claims 
that 10,000 were killed from both asides 
together ' (p. 118)—are meagre and infrequent. 

Meagre, too, are his references to the studies, 
monographs, and articles of the orientalists. 
There is no mention in the footnotes of well- 
known scholars like de Goeje, Castani, 
Wellhausen, Gibb, Bousquet, eto. It is true 
that the names of Caussin de Perceval, Muir, 
Butler, and Nicholson do oocur in the notes. 
Nane the leas, the impression emerges that, in 
respect of the literature of orientalisi scholar- 
ship, this volume has been compiled with the 
aid of a small number of authorities, most of 
them now rather old. 

The volume resis on a more solid foundation 
to the extent that it inoorporetes the author's 
personal knowledge of the terrain where the 
Arab campaigns of conquest were fought out 
and embodies also his profesional insight, as 
& soldier, into problems connected with the 
routes, the strategioal objectives, and the 
tactioal finesses of the conflict. And yet, even 
when due weight has been given to these 
factors, it must remain questionable whether 
or not a practical experience of tribal life and 
tba] warfare in the Arab lands of our own age 
can serve either as & sure guide to the thought 
and conduct of the Arab warriors who achieved. 
the conquests or as an effective substitute for 
the skilled techniques available to the trained 
orientalist. 

V. J. PARRY 


Napa Toxicus (ed. and tr.): Zon Hasm : 
épitre morale (Kutab al-ahlag wa-l- 
siyar). (Collection Unesco d'Oeuvres 
Représentatives. Série Árabe.) [11], lv, 
174, 93 pp. + errata sheet. Beyrouth : 
Commission Internationale pour la 
Traduction des Chefs-d'Oeuvre, 1961. 


A pleasure it is indeed to recetve a competent, 
thorough edition and translation of an Arabic 
text, executed in &ooordanoe with established 
canons, showing even in its addenda and oorri- 


genda (mercifully brief) that o&re for precision 
and completeness of documentation not 


infrequently leaking in editions of texts 
whether published in Europe or the Orient. 
Yet with this attention to &ccuraoy the editor- 
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tranalator conveys an Iimpreasion of great 
breadth of knowledge and outlook. 

The year 1983 was the ninth centenary of 
this celebrated philosopher, theologian, jurist, 
and man of letters, commemorated in his 
native city af Cordoba with the unveiling of 
his statue there with appropriate ceremonies 
(c£. the Temas, 17 August, 1968, 7). Ibn Haxm's 
greatness hes long bean recognized by modern 
scholars, and the last few years have seen 
further publication of his work, among which 
might be ated the Jaschws‘ al-sirak, edited by 
Ihen ‘Abb&s and others, in itself quite a 
notable oontribution to early Islamic history. 

The introductory matter moludes « life of 
Ibn Haxm in relation to the historioal setting 
of Moorish Spain, a discussion of his activities 
as & thinker in the several various flelds of his 
activity, and as & writer.  'L'étonpante 
érudition d'Ibn Haam.’, mys Dr. Tomiche, ' ne 
so limitait ni aux sciences musulmanes ni aux 
théories contemporaines des autres religions. 
11 avait également pénétré la pense dea 
Anciens, Son raisonnement s'étsit formó per 
l'étude de la dialectique platonimenne et des 
conceptions aristotéliciennes du syllogisme ذه‎ 
de la rhétorique.’ 

The edition presented by Dr. Tomiche is 
based upon one known MB, that of Istanbul, 
and. the first edition of Cairo, 1908 (made from 
a MB as yet not re-discovered) by al-Mab- 
masini; there are also four later editions of 
this work which are discussed on p. xlix. The 
translation, admirably annotated with refer- 
ances to classioal and Arabio sources, is sot 
out in numbered paragraphs which correspond 
to those in the Arabio text so that cross 
reference oan be achieved with the minimum 
of difficulty. There is a glossary defining the 
exact senses of terms employed. by Ibn Haxm ; 
these are not new words but words used with 
some particular nuance. Indexes, especially an 
index of subjecta, and a bibliography are 
provided. Where the reviewer has compared 
the French with the Arabio text, the translator 
is found to convey very exactly the sense of the 
original, but ss may be noticed in other French 
translations from Arabic, the Frenoh seems to 
make & rendering much more oomplioated 
verbally than the ample Arabic original, and 
it oould not be mid that Ibn Haxm's style 
in this volume is difficult. Dr. Tomiche has 
added to his references to the shadow play 
theatre (p. 30), but 1f further bibliography is 
desired Hoenerbach's Das nordafrikantache 
Schattentheater (Bonn, 1069) seems specially 
relevant, and Kahle’s Der Leuchiturm ton 
Alexandria might also be cited. 

One would wish to dip at leisure into this 
series of philosophioal, psychological reflections 
on morals and conduct, based on an 
of classical and Islamic ideas as found in Arabic 
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literature, but with acute obeervations of a 
nature seemingly personal to Ibn Hazm him- 
self. The instruction as to how one should 
conduct oneself at literary séances (majdlis 
al-‘ilm) will commend itself to all who have 
run research seminars! As Dr. Tomiahe points 
out it is especially appropriate and instructive 
to read the K1iab al-abAlag in conjunction with 
the Tawg al-hamimah because of the close 
linkage of attitudes and ideas ; one might draw 
attention particularly to those passages in this 
volume relating to women. 


RE. B. SERJBANT 


Monawup Mostara (ed.) : Die Chronik 
des Ibn Ijäs. Vierte Teil, 4.2. 906— 
921/4.D. 1501-1515. Zweite Auflage. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 5d.) ri, 
492, 11 pp. Wiesbaden : in Kommis- 
sion bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1960. DM. 30. 


In the Arabic preface and its translation into 
German Mohamed Mostafa presents us with 
an account of the rather complicated history 
of the edition of the text of Ibn Iyüs's Bada’s‘ 
علطيو لد‎ from the time when he and Professor 
Kahle first commenced their edition in 1031. 
Three volumes covering the years a.p. 1468— 
1522 had already been published when World 
War II broke out, namely vols. rit, IV, and v of 
the text of the BadA'i' al-sulür. Vols. 1 and 1 
had already been published at Büliq, but, says 
Mohamed Mostafa, the Bülíq text is so 
abridged in many pleoes that rb seems to be 
very different from the autograph text used 
by the modern editors, the Fatih copy. Unfor- 
tunately stocks of the three volumes already 
published fell victim to the disasters that over- 
took the publishing town of Leipxig during the 
war, and like a number of other valuable 
orlentalist publications they were all burned, 
so Professor Kahle himself initiated proceedings 
to publish a new edition an account of the 
prime importance of the Badd'i' al-subdr as a 
source of the history of Mamluk Egypt. 

Certainly this chronicle is replete with the 
most unusual detail, a mine of information on 
many aspects of contemporary life and culture, 
and this is an important period, one of far- 
reaching changes, operations of the Christian 
powers in the Mediterranean, the advance of 
the Ottoman Turks, and the emergence of the 
Portuguese into the Indian Ooe&n— upon 
whioh there are some interesting entries. 

The style might be characterized as ' Mam- 
luk ', with the colloquial turns in grammar and 
diction that one finds in Mamluk works. The 
edition is provided with few notes, mostly on 
what must presumably be the author’s own 
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slips, and occasionally on weaknesses in formal 
grammar. There are many words and technical 
terms that require elucidation for those not 
familiar with Mamluk Egypt. There are many - 
words which still figure in the oolloquial—e.g. 
mugaboak, a type of sweetmest, ragharh, 
which may be an early appearance for this 
word, if one excepts its occurrences in the 
‘Arabian nights ', colloquial forms like men fah, 
and occasionally the writing of two words 
as one. 

Of the curiosities which have attracted the 
reviewer's attention, there is a reference to 
the introduction, for the first time, of a new 
style of minaret with four heads (rw’a@s) which 
was covered with blue QiigbAn! (tiles). There 
are references to the mandi al-amin, a cloth 
of truce, rather like a flag of truce, worn for 
example by the Amîr of Yenbo when he came 
to submit to Cairo (pp. 81, 138) which the 
reviewer recalls having seen in other Mamluk 
sources. The link with West Africa at this 
period is demonstrated from two casual 
references—the flight of a Mamluk to 0 
al-Takrir (p. 68), and the chronicling of the 
arrival of al-rak> ai Takriri (p. 89) and al- 
rakb al-Maghribi. 

For the social life of Egypt, the offices and 
administration of the Mamluks, the religious 
organization of the country, there is a weelth 
of data. There are little glimpses of typloally 
Egyptian humour that might be that of this 
present day of ours and & poem (p. 118) 
against corruption, injustice, and misappro- 
pristion of monies of a kind one finds in cool- 
loquial Arabic in the twentieth century—Ibn 
Tyas makes his apologies for quoting such an 
unseemly poem ! It will be & long time before 
the contents of the Badili alsubtir are 
exhaustively studied. 


E. B. SBWEJRAWT 


Sarina MOsi: The education of Salama 
Musa (Tarbiyat Salama Musa), trans- 
lated from the Arabio by L. O. Schuman. 
(Institute for Modern Near Eastern 
Btudies, University of Amsterdam.) 
xii, 307 pp., front. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1961. Quilders 20. 


A judicious choloe it certainly was when 
Dr. Schuman selected Salimah Mfisk’s suto- 
biography to render into English, for through 
his career and personality the outalde observer 
can savour the popular outlook and mentality 
of that generation more surely than through 
an abundance of factual matter. 

Yet Salimah Misā is atypical in quite a 
number of ways, firstly, of courses, in belonging 
to the Coptio minority. In him one oan perhaps 
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ment, and with justification, that no one is 
more truly Egyptian than the Copt. Salimah 
Misk appears to heve started adult life with 
more than one grievance, and this sense of 
grievance mems to affect his entire outlook 
even while he is wooing the reader's sympathy 
with his most persuasive candour. Through 
circumstances largely beyond his control he 
had no university education (which at least 
provides the basis of disciplined thinking), but, 
some years in Paris and London, he 

tasted of a wide range of ideas in a world new 
to him, as for example the theary of evolution 
which had still not lost its novelty in his time. 
Unfortunstely, being self-taught and without 
the training of disciplined education, he was 
never inouloated with the value of accuracy of 
armpossmnent and careful critical judgment, nor, 
seemingly, did his career as a writer and a 
journalist check his initial tendency to view 
affairs emotionally rather than objectively, It 
might not be indarrect too, to infer that his 
early education under the rigours of an instita- 
tion run on’ something after British publio 
school linee, denied him the liberty of young 
men of his own age in Egypt, and the resulting 
repreesian gave an initial impulse inspiring his 
anti-Dritiah attitudes. This of course may be 
an over-aimplification, and is to be contrasted 
with his sentiment of affection for one mde of 
English life implanted in him by his four years 
in London, an affection which he never lost. 
Nevertheless his attitudes are so absurdly 
inimical to British officialdom that he cannot 
even concede to British rule in Egypt its many 
unquestionable achievements. Practically all 
he can say of the great work of irrigation, in 
which British advisers were employed long 
after ce, is that it 
extended bilharxia! No credit is given for 
Egyptian development under British tutelage, 
which for long kept pace with the vast growth 
of population, and to read his book ane would. 
derive the impression that the British oppressed. 
rether than attempted to protect the peamant. 
It must be conceded that Selkmah Mifisd’s 
contact with British officals on an India boat 
were distinstly unfortunate and left their mark 
upon him, and that at this period British 
officials were often not the easiest of persons 
with whom to enter into ordinary social inter- 
course. Yet, an the other hand, it must be 
asked what sort of impression Salamah Mitek 
made upon them, for the super-acute sensitivity 
of young men of his type can be extremely 
trying, opportunities for misunderstanding 
legion. One recalls the type of 
situation described in E. M. Forster's Passage 
to India. Yet during the British oocupation 
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many personal friendships were formed between 
the Egyptians, by nature & friendly people, 
and the British resident in their country. Of 
personal friendships formed in London, apart 
from an abortive love-affair, Balimah Misā 
tells us nothing, though he desoribes contacts 
with Bernard Shaw and socialist politicians, 
not always the most salutary company for a 
young man who has already a ‘chip on his 
shoulder '. 

Salimah Mitsi’s fundamental lack of 
sympethy toward Muslim Arab oulture is 
perhaps to be detected in his proposals for the 
abolition of the Arabio alphabet, his desire to 
tom away from tho traditions of Islamic 
Aratdo atvilixation—-which of course after all 
were not his own traditions, and his attach- 
ment to the ‘ Pharaonic ' fashion. He has little 
inclination towards that sentiment which 
wishes to revive the glories of the Arab pest, or 
the attempt to develop the continuous tradi- 
tion of Areab-Muslim culture and integrate it 
with oontemporary Western oivilis&don. On 
the contrary, he would entirely discard the 
valuable legacy of the past, to replace it with 
his half-baked ideas from Hurope, founded on 
his widely dispersed reading on sclantiflo sub- 
jecta, the full import of which he probably 
never grasped, partly on soocount of the diffi. 
culty of comprehending fully a European 
sclentiflo text, partly through his own lack of 
adequate aoademio training. The resultant 
hotoh-poteh makes very interesting reading itis 
true, and is ch&racteristio of much seml-educated 
thought in Aala at large, but his thinking is on 
the level rather of popular articles in our larger 
daily newspapers, full of half-truths, partiali- 
ties, and map judgmenta—inevitably wrong! 
This rag-beg of ideas and emotions 1s of a type 
all too often encountered in men of his kmd 
in Europe and in Arab countries, but of course 
Salimah Mii is already dated in certain 


respects, the product of an ers that has already 


Ultimately Salimah Miisk turned to an at 
least theoretical Marxism, but if either before 
or after that time he ever attempted. to estab- 
lish any practical benevolent or profit-sharing 
scheme for the peasants an the feddans he 
owned, it is not discussed by him, though 
there is & youthful proposal, which came to 
nothing, to set up a village school. He seems 
to have had no seruples about living as a 
rentier, and often as an absentee landlord. One 
is reminded, even down to his oonoeited 
attitude, of similar types in Europe | 

Dr. Schuman has rendered the T'arbtyah into 
attractive and readable English, the reader's 
attention being but rarely caught by a foreign 
turn of phrase or expression. To produce suoh 
lively idiomatic English is no small achieve- 
ment. Yet, while not detracting from the 
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intrinsic merit of his work, certain blemishes of 
presentation do justice to neither Dr. Sahuman 
nor Messrs. Boil. Many English spelling mis- 
takes could have been eliminated, the index is 
carelessly compiled, with incorrect pagination 
here and there, while one entry actually lacks a 
page reference, and notes sometimes explain 
the obvious while we are not enlightened on 
real obscurities. In a second edition it is to be 


hoped. that the errors will have disappeared. 


E. B. SEBJNANT 


sur la musulmane. 

Actes, 11-14 septembre 1961. (Corres- 

pondance d'Orent, No. 5.) 406 pp. 

alles: Centre pour l'Étude dee 

Problémes du Monde Musulman Con- 
temporain, [1902]. Bel. fr. 550. 


The editor understandably has not grouped 
the 20 papers in this volume. They are too 
disparate, even though the theme set for the 
colloquium {conceived as & development of 
two previous ones whose proceedings have been 
published in Unity amd variety iw Muslim 
owilisation and Clastioisme ei déolim owliwrells 
dans Thistoire de l'Islam) was ' methodology 
in Ial&mio studies’, which the participants 
NIS ERE OO ee ee ee 
point of view '. 

For aom dus قفا كي‎ af Tani sh 
has come from scholars in other flelds ; now it 
comes explicitly and implicitly from members 
of the guild and scholars sympathetic to it. 
Professors Brunschvig (pp. 79-90) and Lewis 
(pp. 111-12) assert that Oriental studies have 
been isolated from other disciplines, and the 
latter suggests that the promotion of studies 
of the modern Islamic world might reduce 
this isolation by requiring ‘ the more effective 
integration of the orlentalists in the general life 
of the university, and the introduction of more 
specialized instruction on orlental subjects in 
other university departments '. 

There is also agreement, among & number of 
the contributors, as to what needs to be done 
to overcom the present deficiencies in Talumio 
studies. Having been convened to consider 
the methods of the discipline from the socio- 
logical point of view, many of them are ready 
to oonoede that some form of social science 
must be applied to the study of Islamio society 
old or new. Professor Brunsehvig suggests 
(p. 82) that Islamio studies must not only 
“° specify the place and role of Islam in human 
history ' but must also ahow how the ‘Muslim 
peoples fit into the oontext of the oontem- 
porary world’. Professor Berque speaks 
(p. 95) of the need to determine the most 
* signifloant' things in the current experience 
of Muslim communtiies, while Professor Abel 
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insists (pp. 154, 156) that only the discovery of 
the dynamique socials of Islam can explain its 
nature. (It comes as & surprise to see & long 
emey on this concept without a mention of 
Auguste Comte, who devoted to it a whole 
volume of his weighty Systeme de politique 
positive.) Sir Hamilton Gibb seems to find 
(p. 283) the sociological approach useful but 
only to be & ‘point of view’ rather than to 
represent a discipline in itself (p. 450). Pro- 
fessor Lecerf advocates (p. 304) the soolologioal 
approach because it is concrete and shows the 
effect of changing social institutions upon 
literature. 

It is doubtless helpful to be reminded of 
the relevance of social science to Oriental 
studies, but the emphasis upon method in this 
volume becomes a burden to the reader. Much 
of the writing in this vein is turgid, unclear, 
and difficult to follow. After repeated admoni- 
tions as to the need for a broader approach, 
the reader begins to long for & demonstration 
of its value and an end tb the exhortations. 
The most effective papers, therefore, are those 
in which the authors deal with socia] relations 
in such & way as to make their work relevant 
for the historian and social scientist interested 
in modern Islam. Such pepers are those by 
Professor Goiteln on the ‘mentality of the 
middle class’ in the fifth to seventh centuries 
A.H., as revealed in the Cairo Genixa, and by 
Bir Hamilton Gibb on the interplay between 
Qur'anio law and tribal custom in fixing the 
status and role of women. Some of the more 
methodological papers are likewise useful. 
Professor Cahen, for example, poses certain 
problems of Islamic history in a soclologioally 
relevant way, and thereby illustrates the im- 
portance of asking the right sort of question. 
But the least convincing papers are those 
(for example, by Professors Abel, Rodinson, 
and Nieuwenhuijze) that begin with elaborate 
methodological schemes and end in platitudes. 

Unfortunately this symposium does little to 
remove a serious misconcsption about the 
‘sociological point of view’: that it deals 
exclusively with the present. This view has 
impeded the development of Islamic studies 
in a way that would permit not only & better 
understanding of the past itself but also of its 
effect upon the present. Some Orientalists 
imply that Islam has not changed in its 
essentials, and hence everything in the present 
that looks different from the past is only 
superficial Others speak of a orisis in the 
Islamic world and of its lack of oontinulty 
with the past; to them everything is different 
(and worse). Neither view encourages study of 
the precise relation between past and present. 

A discipline sometimes tends to be carried 
away by & fascination with method, perhaps 
when there is some doubt as to its coherence. 
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Oriental studies may now be in this position : 
Professor Minoraky recently (in Umi and 
varisiy in Muslim cieilisaiion, 161) predicted 
the early disappearance of the ‘ Orlentalist of 
olden times’ and in the present volume 
Professor Smith wonders (p. 280) whether there 
is anything ' in the religious realm. ...to which 
the name Islam oen be given '. 
The loss of both discipline and subject would 
indeed be serious. Professors Brunscehvig 
(p. 82) and Lewis (p. 118) correctly assure 
us that philology and certain traditional 
concerns of Oriental studies remain indis- 
pense ble even for the sociological approach to 
contemporary affairs; it is simply that they 
are not enough. Social history, including that 
of our own times, requires not only & know- 
ledge of language and of the thought expressed 
by religious and intellectual dlites but also 
demands an interest in the way all olames of 
people live and behave and in the patterns 
which their behaviour assumes. And these 
are the concerns of history and social saienos. 


MORROS BERGER 


Intwa Mfuko: Abi Muslim, le 
* Porte-Hache’ du Khorassan, dans 
la tradition 1 turoo-tranienne. 
160 pp., 6 plates. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1962. Fr. 21. 


In her study of the Déwighmend-ndme 
(reviewed in BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1002, 861-5), 
Mme. Mélikoff made frequent reference to the 
romance of Abii Mualim, ane of ita literary 
ancestors just as Abt Muslim is presented m 
the tradition as being the natural ancestor of 
Malik Dénighmend. The story of the leader of 
the revolution in Khorasan which brought the 
'Abbüsids to power is a prominent and per- 
sistent thread in the mulüooloured tissue of 
Turkish Islam: in the Ottoman world an early 
legend makes the dynasty spring from MAh&n, 
the home of Abi Muslim’s family, and even 
to-day his life-story wa popular subject for the 
chap-books hawked m the streets of Istanbul. 

Tt is at first sight strange that the tale of the 
exploits of a Persian masal4 who procured the 
superseesion of one Arab dynasty by another 
should be so popular with the Turks. In the 
first part of this book, a study of the historical 
background and of the development of the 
legend, Mme. Mélikoff demonstrates how this 
oame about. The historio Abü Muslim had 
drawn his support largely from heterodox dis- 
aidents, whose hopes were to be disappointed 
when the ‘Abbdaids actually oeme to power: 
their too-powerful leader was killed, and the 
new caliphs found it politic to profess and 
enforce a religious orthodoxy which held little 
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attraction for many of their former partisans. 
But in his native Khorasan Abi Muslim's name 
lived on, as that ofa national hero, the cham- 
pion of the oppressed and the vindioator of the 
True Faith as it was there understood—a 
mélange of Sbl'ism with the religions, heresies, 
and demonologies which had flourished there 
before Islam. It was in this milieu thas the 
Turks made their contact with Islam, starring 
into the farrago of beliefs their own contribu- 
tion from shamanism. When this hotoh-poteh 
faith passed to the Ahi corporations, the 
legend of Abû Muslim went with it, and hence 
to the dervish-orders, so that Abû Muslim’s 
axe, the counterpart of ‘AM's famous sword, 
figures with it among the symbolio objects 
venerated by the Bektaghis. 

The second half of Mme. MéHkoff’s book oon- 
mista of a summary of the basio story, stripped 
of the accretions from folk-tales and fram other 
opio cyoles. with which it has been expanded in 
the various manuscripts, and with the weeri- 
some conventional descriptions of combats 
omitted. For this she has relied princtpally on 
manusoripts—both Persian and Turkiah—in 
the Bibliothèque Nationale, which alone pos- 
wawa the story in its excessively prolix 
entirety. The tale seems to have been particu- 
larly popular in the tenth/sixteenth century, 
perhaps, Mme. Mélikoff suggests, because it 
was given new life by the success of Safavi 

: she points to the significant 
detail that in the surviving versions Abi 
Muslim's father and grandfather are called 
Haed and Junayd, names coinciding with 
those of the father (Haydar — ‘lion’ = Esed) 
and grandfather of Shih Jama Ti. 

An acquaintance with such popular epics as 
this is essential to the appreciation of what, to 
the ordinary man, Islam really meant. Mme. 
Mélikoff both spares the reader the labour of 
toiling through the original and guides him, 
with confidence and lucidity, through the 
labyrinths of religious history. This reader for 
one hopes that sho is already at work on & 
similar treatment of the Saltuk-wdsma«. 


Y. L. MÉNAGE 


IRANE Staha [now BĦELDIORANO] : 
Soheioh. Üftüde, der Begründer des 
کک‎ title, [ix], 

plate, facsims. 

Machen : Fike author], 1961. 


Under Professor Babinger and Professor 
Kimimg, research into the dervish-orders, so 
fundamental for the understanding of Ottoman 
history and society, has become one of the 
specialities of the University of Munich, so that 
it İn very natural that from there should come 
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this dissertation on the life of Sheykh Üftide 
of Bursa (c.900-88/1404—1580), whose fol- 
lowers, banded together as the Jelveti Order 
with ther principal tekke at Üskudar, claimed 
for their founder a spiritual filiation to Hajj! 
Bayram. 

To establish the biography of an individual 
ghey ki is not easy. Mendgib-ndmes may abound, 
but croes-fertilixation from the vitas of earlier 
holy men sets in so early and so exuberantly, 
thanks to the pertisanship of devoted dis 
ciples, that the line between fact and pious 
invention oan seldom be drawn with oonfl- 
dence: even the scholarly oompiler of the 
Shag’ al-9«'maeiyya could err in recording 
the lives of his own neer-oontemporaries, let 
alone more remote and shadowy figures. 

For the life of Üft&de, however, there exists, 
in addition to mendgtb-ndsass, one remarkably 
valuable source, the journal, covering the 
period from March 1577 to October 1579 and 
preserved in large part in autograph, which was 
kept by 85308 (d. 1088/1628), then Üftáde's 
disciple at Bursa and later his þhalife and the 
real organiser of the order. Although written 
primarily as record of the teachings of his 
aged master, and especially of his interprete- 
tion of the writer's dreams, it contains sufficient 
of the Gbey kh's reminiscences to make posable 
this detailed reconstruction of his life and his 
spiritual progress, from his poverty-stricken 
youth as a milk-spinner at Bursa, through his 
discipleship first under the virtually heretical 
Khidr Dede and then under a series of teachers 
attached to orders of every hue, unti] he began 
himself to gather adherents, spending his last 
years as the venerated father in God not 
merely of his immediate arole but of the sultan 
and the statesmen. 

Dr. Beldiceanu’s painstaking study, filled 
out by fruitful personal contacts in Turkey, 
is much more than a biography. It grves a 
picture of how an individual’s reputation for 
sanctity led gradually to the evolution of & 
new and distinct order, and shows the bases on 
which this fame rested—leas on the working 
of the extravagant, stereotyped, and sometimes 
pointless miracles which the meniqil-nimes 
tend to prefer than on skill as a healer, as an 
interpreter of dreams, and as a counsellor in 
the personal crises of day-to-day life. It is also 
full of illuminating side-lights, as it traces 
Dfüde's progress from semi-seditious hetero- 
doxy to saintly respectability : we see how this 
mysiio teacher could support himself by a 
variety of minor employments within the 
framework of the ° religious institution’, how 
free was the coming and gomg from one order 
to another as aspirants set at the feet of 
different masters, and how unreliable are at 
least the early Imks of the tidy spiritual 


genealogies drawn up by historians of the 
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orders. The author also analyses the contents 
of the later hagiogr&phio works, testing them 
against the touchstone of the journal, to give 
a valuable illustration of how far and on what 
subjects a menûqib-nûme may be trusted. Ibis 
on the besis of studies such as this that the 
religious history of the Ottoman Empire will 
eventually come to be written. 


Y. L. MÉNAGE 
RoBERT B. Lers: rit Ek of 
modern standard Tur (Indiana 


University Publications. Uralio and 
Altaio Series, Vol. 6.) vii, 76 pp. 


Bloomington: Indiana University ; 
The Hague: Mouton & Oo., 1961. 
$3.50. 


The Phonology is an attempt to apply & trans- 
formational type of analysis to Turkish and as 
such will probebly be of greater interest to 
linguists than to Turoologists. This work is 
an outline of the phonological rules of the 
grammatical structure of Turkish, Le. the 
third level of & generative grammar,! the other 
two levels being first, the constituent structure 
rules and second, the transformation rules. 

The book is divided into three main parts. 
The first part deals with the phonemes and 
also oontsuns an index of Turkish suffixes, 
giving the suffix morphemes. The seoond part 
deals with morphophonemias (junctions of stem 
and suffix of vanous grammatical forms) and 
the third with phonemios (various phonetic 
features such as /y/ ellrpsis, geminate oon- 
sonants, epenthetic vowel, vowel reduction, 
volcing and devoicing of consonants, and 
stress). This is followed by an index of the rules 
of Turkish phonology and an excursus on stress. 
The kind of Turkish analysed is claimed to be 
the modern standard Turkish widely used in 
urban communities in Turkey. 

This work is of interest as an illustration of 
the application of one of the more recent 
linguistio theories but it does not, on the whole, 
give & clear and economical picture of Turkish. 
Ita main value is in the treatment of the copula 
forms—pp. 80-4, section 9 of the morphopho- 
nemlos, and, perhaps, the section on loan-word 
phonology—pp. 36-0, section 2 of the 
phonemios. 

The Phonology starts with a desoription of 
the distinctive feature bundles. For vowel 
phonemes, Mr. Lees states as a relevant 
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phonetic feature, among others, the feature of 
consonantality, and for consonant phoneme, 
vooalioness. The use here of the term ' pho- 
netic’ is not & very happy chalice from the 
point of view of English linguists as it immedi- 
ately suggests a oontr&diction. The term 
‘distinctive feature’ as used by Jakobeon, 
Fant, and Halle in their Preliminaries to speech 
analysis would be more appropriate. The trest- 
ment of the glottal stop and 9 (ywmepal 7) aa 
consonant phonemes is good and makes for 


Under the heading of ‘ The phonology of the 
borrowed lexicon’, Mr. Lees quite rightly 
points out the difference in the phonology of 
words of native origin and borrowed words. 
He also points out that where loans make up 
a large fraction of the total lexicon, they may 
° disqualify any analysis of the many regulari- 
ties of the basic phonology’ and cause the 
grammar to ‘lose a great deal of generality in 
the phonological part’. He suggests that the 
conception of grammars as senten 
rules avoids this difficulty by having more 
general rules for native and more 
specific rules for the loans. This is done by 
separating netive from borrowed morphemes 
by means of a ' disoritio’ in the lexios! rule. 
One is then able to take advantage of the great 
regularity of the harmonio part of the lexioon 
and thus reduce the number of unpredictable 
specifications in the lextoal rules. 

On p. 12, Mr. Lees mentions exoeptions to 
harmonio bases in native Turkish words and 
quotes among others, words in a-s, like gamer 
‘mud’. These, of course, need not be هاه‎ 
as exceptions. They are harmonio, having 
labiality of the syllable following the labial 
consonant at the beginning of the syllable." 
Some examples are çabuk, karpus, avwç, kapu, 
abwksabwk, and the form kapw, which varies 
with kam. Vowel harmonic rules are applied 
to bases as well as suffixes, In & native word, 
acuteness or gravity is specifled for the first 
vowel and only compactness or diífuseness 
needs to be specified for the second vowel, as 
rules of vowel harmony will obligatorily enter 
acuteness or gravity for it at a later stage. For 
loans, acuteness or gravity must be specified 
for the second vowel as well. The vowel of ه‎ 
suffix or of the second syllable of & harmonic 
base is either diffuse or compact—if diffuse, 
either flat or plain. 

Mr. Lees mentions one regularity in harmonio 
asgimilation of non-native bases, that is that a 
loan morpheme ending in Î is always followed 
by acute harmony. He does not give the reason 
for this, which is that the zyli&ble-ending is 


1 See N. Waterson, ‘Some of the 
aaa AA the Turkish 
word’, AS, xvi, 8, 1056, 580. 
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acute, 1.0, the Î is palatalized and the 
vowel is fronted." Although Mr. Lees admits 
this same regularity for some loan morphemes 
ending in ¢ and k, he exolndes them end in- 
cludes rules only for final £ This is somewhat. 
Inconsistent as these endings are exactly 
parallel to the 7 ending. 

A lexicon of sufiy morphemes is given. 
Archiphonemio symbols are employed as cer- 
tain distinctive features do not need to be 
specified in the lexical rules as they can be 
predicted automatically by morphophonemio 
rules which follow later. Mr. Lees makes use 
of the following ' boundaries':  harmonio 
word boundary, non-harmonio word boundary, 
harmonic suffix boundary, and non-harmonio 
suífftx . Certain suffix morphemes 
which are not included in the index of suffixes 
are analysed as sequences of same of the suffixes 
whioh are listed, or as special allomorphio 
variants of those listed. Suah ‘endings’ are 
given on pp. 20-1. 

One appreciates Mr. Lee's wish to make 
streas fit into his scheme but his treatment oon- 
tributes little to a problem that has long been 
controversial. Briefly, he classifies all syllables 
in a word into'stressed and unstressed, so that 
when syllables are clasified into these two 
types in a certain way, ° the primary stress of 
the word will always fall on the first stressed 
syllable, counting from the left, which immedi- 
ately precedes an unstressed syllable '. Plusses 
and minuses for the stress feature have there- 
fore to be chosen in such a way that this 
principle of stress reduction oan be applied in 
later rules. All this makes stress appear need- 
leesly complex if one compares this treatment 
with MoQuown's, whom Mr. Lees quotes,“ It is 
far simpler to state, as Mr. Loes doce at the 
start, that the primary stress is on the last 
syllable, and then give MoQuown's adjust- 
ments. MoQuown has an ordered list of suffix 
morphemes where the strees of certain suffixes 
has ° priority ' over the strom of others when 
more than one is present in the word. Mr. Lees 
prefers his own analysis as requiring the speci- 
fication of fewer distinctive features in the 
grammar but ane feels that in view of the past 
confusion in dealing with the question of stress 
and accent in Turkish clarity on this point is 
especially desirable. 

In the section on morphophonemios, Mr. 
Lees states that the rules were formulated 
taking into account only the ‘shape’ of the 
strings of phonological symbols but not their 
derivational orign. He chose to exclude 
reference to the previous syntactio history 
of the strings, or transformational power, and 


* Bee N. Waterson, op. cdit., 580—1. 
* Bee N. A. MoQuown and B. Koylan, Spoken 
Turkish, New York, Henry Holt, 1044-6. 
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it seems is aware of the objections of having 
to ammo thet a rule distinguishes a 
by its spelling alone when there are other 
morphemes spelled identically, at the place 
where this rule would be applied. The section 
dealing with personal suffixes does achieve 
economy. There are three ' ' suffixes 
and a 'plurslizer' (Ix). The demonstratives 
and the third person suffix are well analysed 
as bases with /n/ final. Probably the most 
interesting pert of the book from a Turoolo- 
gist’s point of view is the section on the copula 
..forms. Turkish sentences are analysed into 
three main types, acoording to the type of 
negation used : (a) verbal, head «« regular ftnite 
verb; (b) copula, head = oopul& particle ; 
(o) existential, head = existential partiale. 
Examples : (a) gooug yaknadi, (b) poong ma dedil 
idi, (0) goong yog idi.” Many forms which are 
called finite verbe are by this analysis 
classified as verbal nouns + copula, e.g. cooug 
yatacaq idi. There are only two tense forms, 
pest and conditional, the other ' tense °’ forms 
being considered as verbal nouns + copula. 
This separation is made on the formal grounds 
that the persona! suffixes for these two tenses 
are different from the others and the inter- 
rogative morphems is placed differently for 
them, e.g. futuro pafacagsnis, yaiacag MAMMAS, 
is compared with pest yattene, yatima mi. 
One is giad to eoe that this has been further 
developed by Mr. Lees in a more recent work * 
which is much more clearly written snd far 
better ordered, and which Mr. Lees himself 
recognizes as being superior to his Phonology. 
Anyone interested in a transformational 
analysis of Turkish is therefore recommended 
to study the ‘Compact s&nalyms for the 
Turkish personal morphemee ' rather than the 
Phonology. 

The excursus an stress at the end of the 
Phonology gives a short history of the study 
of accent in Turkish, Involving the old question 
of pitch versus-stress &ooent. In my view, the 
inability to handle stress in Turkish results 
from & confusion of word stress, phrase stress, 
and sentence stres. When streas is handled at 
these different levels and together with the 
appropriate pitch patterns, the question of 
pitch versus stress accent does not arise. No 
mention is made of the work of Rumian 
scholars in this fleld. This is & regrettable 
omission as some very useful studies of this 


from Mr. Leea's Phono- 


Altaio Series, Vol. 13), Bloomington, Indiana 
; The Hague, Mouton, 1962. 
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problem have been made, the best of which is 
perhaps the work of E. V. Sevortyan, in 
Fowetika turetskogo literaiwrnogo — yasyka, 
Moscow, Akademtys Nauk SSSR, 1935, ch. wil, 
pp. 127-47. A. N. Kononov too in his Gram- 
maiika sovremannogo turetskogo yaryka, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1858, 51-8, has dealt very clearly 
with the problem and avoids much of the oon- 
fusion of stress versus musioal &ooeni by the 
systematic ordering of his material. He deals 
with stress at word level and phrase level 
separately and then deals with ‘logical’ strom. 
Another useful Russian work which may be 
added to the list is by F. G. Iskhakov, ' Zakony 
slovesnogo udareniys. v tatarakom yakykoe ', ın 
lssledovam4ya po sraeniteinoj grammaiike iywr h- 
akikh yasay kov. I. Fonetika, Moscow, Akademiya 
Nauk SSSR, 1955, 320-32. One may add too 
the recent competent article by Lloyd B. Swift, 
‘Some aspects of stress and pitch in Turkish 
syntactic patterns’, in N. Poppe (ed.), Americas 
studies in Altaic linguistics. 

There are a few misprints and one wonders 
how such an obvious error as the translation 
on p. 81 ' You'll have been a girl’ for yatacag 
idis ' You'll have lain down’ could have 
escaped notice. 

KATALIN WATNRSON 


Richard N. Frye: The heritage of 
Perna. (The Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
History of Civilisation.) xvi, 317 pp., 
64 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1963]. 50s. 


Professor Frye’s book provides the Enghsh- 
language reader with an up-to-date survey of 
the culture of ancient Iran in ita historiosl 
setting. There are chapters entitled ' The land 
of contrasts ', ° Iranian traditions’, ' Iran and 
the West’, ' L'Iran extérieur ', ‘ The adaptable 
Arsacids', ‘Heirs of the Achaemenids’, and 
‘The Persian conquest of Islam’, in which the 
Persian story is discussed phase by phase from 
the Indo-European immigrations to the carly 
days of Persian Islam. In arder to take into 
acoount the substantial results of recent 
research, the author has extended his biblio- 
graphioal inquiries far and wide; especial 
attention has been paid to the recent Hast 
European periodical literature, in which 
guidance will often be weloome to the Western 
reader. The introduction describes the scope of 
the book as of the ‘ scientiflo-popular’ oste- 
gory ; but points of scholarly interest are more 
fully developed than this description might 
lead one to suppose, and the specialist will find 
these chapters by no means lacking in novelties. 

One of an author's problems in this fold is te 
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effect a synthesis of the two radically different 
approaches to ancient Iran which can be based 
on the historical sources on the one hand, and 
the Iranian religious texts upon the other. 


controversial literature of Iranian studies he 
has maintained an on the whol equitable 
balance between conflicting, and often exag- 
gerated, extremes of opinion. In many prob- 
lems the evidence being indecisive, he surveys 
the arguments put forward, and frankly admits 
that they are inconclusive, a modest but amoere 
attatude which has much to commend it. This 
is a fleld where unanimity ıs unfashionable, 
and every reader will find points of disagree- 
mant here and there, but in the main & good 
sense of proportion has been maintained. On 
p. 107 it may, mdeed, be querled whether the 
author is right in doubting that after the revolt 
of Babylon, Xerxes appended the province af 
Babylonia to Assyria. If he did not, we may 
wonder how Babylonia came to be styled as 
° Asuristan ' m Sasanian times. A good point, 
on p.128, is the emphasis placed on the 
importance, often underrated, of Achaemenid 
rule in the Balkans ; and especially in 
and in Rumania, where a cuneiform tablet in 
Old Persian has recently been recorded. The 
progress of Hellenization in Asia before the 
conquests of Alexander the Great is also 
rightly stressed. On p. 140 nomā isa mispani 
for ‘nome’ (Greek nomos). The present reviewer 
(having already adopted the contrary opinion) 
must record dissent from the view on p.108 
that ‘the Barmatzans invented the stirrup, for 
its history cannot be traced before them '. In 
art the Sarmatians are so frequently depicted 
on horseback with legs dangling free that it is 
difficult to believe the stirrup was known to 
them. The evidence for its much later intro- 
duction by the Avars in the mxth century A.D. 
is surely stronger. On p. 251 & new reading is 
given of the third of three Kuflo inscriptions 
of Adud al-Daulah at Persepolis, in which that 
prinoe's translator of the Iranian 
is named as Mérasfand al-milbad له‎ Kdsartal. 

The 125 photographs reproduced make up 
an attractive collection, though it may be 
noticed that No. 40 ig not in fact from Bisutun 
(as captioned), but from Nihavend. Nos. 16, 
18, and 85 are rather problematio items 
calling for closer examination; but it is good 
to see in Nos. 69 and 70 the first clear repro- 
ductions of the Heracles statue recently un- 
covered at Bisutun. The book as a whole 
constitutes a balanced and scholarly volume 
of reference, of use both to those who seek a 
general introduction to ancient Iran, and those 
interested in the developments of more specia- 
lized research. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 
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H. W. Baty (ed): Indo-Soythian 
studies, being Khotanese texts, Vols. 
IV-y. vill, 192 pp., 2 plates; xii, 
895 pp. Cambridge : University Prees, 
1961, 1963. 50s., £6. 


The publication of Vols. rv and v of Khotanese 
texts (KT) completes for the tame being a task 
begun 80 years ago. All aooemmible legible 
Khotanese texts have now been printed in 
tranaliteration ; thus have been made available 
the considerable remnants of an extensive 
literature written in an Kast Iranian language, „ 
which developed in Khotan throughout the 
first millennium a.D. under the strong influence 
of Prakrit and Sanskrit Buddhism. The impor- 
tance to students of ancient Iran, India, and 
Central Asia of this literature, whose existence 
was unknown until the beginning of the present 
century, has been amply demonstrated by Sir 
Harold Bailey in his many contributions to 
studies in these flelds and is again stressed in 
the preface to KT, v. Sir Harold Bailey now 
plans to complete his eagerly awaited dictionary 
of Khotanese before pursuing the work of 
providing translations and commentary to the 
printed texta. 

KT, 1, Cambridge, 1045 (reviewed by F. W. 
Thomas in BSOAS, xu, 2, 1948, 453-7) gave 
the Siddhastra, Jivakopwwaka, Jütakastaea, 
Bhadracaryüdebana, and StvornabAteasiira. 
Khotanese Buddhist texts (KBT), London, 1951, 
followed, with the S#rampamasamddAt, Bhadra- 
halpihi, <AparimittyuA, Mowjwkrinasrüieeyd- 
yatiwa, and Sumukha stitreas, tales of Sudhana 
and Atoka, and Maka, prajfipdrosuid, 
Vajray&na texta, eto. KT, I, Cambridge, 1954, 
contained the longer official documents and a 
few minor pieces (and oorrigenda to the 
Tibetan in KT, 1). AT, m, Cambridge, 1956 
(reviewed by M. J. Dresden in BSOAS, xxn, 2, 
1950, 871—2) was mainly devoted to further 
texts from the Pelliot collection, and contained 
Buddhist texts (Avalokitsfvaradhirent, Vajra- 
ochadibà, Saddhormapundariba, eto), doou- 
ments, lyric compositions, eto. 

KT, 1v, contains the Hedin collection. It is 
the only volume in which the editor has realized 
his original plan to include in the series full 
commentary and tentative translation of all 
the passages. Apart from some literary texts 
(Hedin, 17, 28, and three fragments), the 
volume contains official documents and letters 
from the period of the eighth to the tenth 
centuries. Some documents are bilmgual 
(Hedin, 15, 16, 24) ; the original elucidation of 
the Chinese is by Professor Haloun and 
Professor Pulleyblank. Several of the doou- 
ments are reproduced in facaimile in the Corpus 
sorption Jranicorum and the present 
volume contains faosimiles of two 


pessagos. 
A valuable introduction traces the politica! and 
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religious history of Khotan up to the period of 
the documents. The commentary includes 
reference to the following Iranian roots which 
have been studied by Sir Harold Bailey else- 
where: par- (p. 56), ar- (p. 6$), nar- (p. 88), 
sar- (p. 90), tar- (p. 125), barz- (p. 181), var- 
(p.143); noteworthy too for the Indo- 

j&nist are the references to dar (tenta- 
tively associated with Chinese Aten, p. 11) and 
Vedio singé (p. 118). 

KT, v, edita fin some cases re-edits) the 
Hoernle collection (JANI, Amptaprabha- 
dhdranf, and Ratmadvipa texts have been 
identified), the SamgAdiariira (with Tibetan 
parallels in text and appendix; an index of 
Samghaja passages is in p.528, n.) and a 
Karma text (p.296 with footnote), and ocon- 
tains further portions of the Swrarnabhdsc 
(index, p. 100, n.), Aparimitayu (p. 243), and 
SiddAasóra (p. 315) ; other identified passages 
are from Vimalalriimirdeáa (p. 181 + with 
Tibetan parallels in the appendix), Kalparija 
(index, p. 108, n.), and Utaratontra (p. 239). 
Sanskrit texts in Khotanese orthography 
include & dharani (p. 325), Kanéika (p. 356), 
Midtapairidharant (p. 859). There are also a 
large number of mainly unpublished fragments 
from all available sources, covering all material 
in which at least one word is legible. A oon- 
cordance to all six volumes (KT, 1-v, and KBT) 
is provided, enabling the reader to locate 
rapidly the transliterated text of a given 
manuscript or fragment. The five fragments in 
the addenda could not be included, and two 
omissions have been noticed : a passage from 
DII, 1 oocurs in KT, v, 60, and from Dumagu 
in KT, v, 206. | 

Scholars in many flelds will be grateful to 
the Cambridge University Prees for its careful 
execution of a difficult task, to the various 
libraries pomseaxing the manuscripta concerned, 
and to Sir Harold Bailey for many years of 
mental and physical labour on an incredibly 
exacting task. 


* J, 0. WRIGHT 


D. N. MaoKkenza: Kurdish dialect 


studies. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vols. 9-10.) 


2 vols.: xxi, 247 pp.; xiv, 378 pp., 
front. London, eto. : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961-2. 55s., 70s. 

In 1780 Garzoni published in Rome his 
Grammatica e vocabulario della lingua Kurda. 
But although Kurdish is thus the first Iranian 
language, apart from Persian, to be described, 
and although a oonsider&ble number of works 
dealing with Kurdish dialects have appeared 
within the last 100 years, very much sull 
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remains to be done in this field. The dialects 
are numerous and differ widely from one 
another, and the earlier publications vary very — 
much in quality, beside suffering from lack of 
uniformity. Kurdish is perhaps not so attrac- 
tive at first sight to the student of the history 
of Ir..languages as same of the eastern dialeota. 
But it has built up new and origma! structural 
features of oonsiderable linguistic interest, 
and not leest the grouping of the dialects was 
highly in need of a more intensive study. 

In 1084-5, Dr. MaoKenzie had an oppor- 
tunity of studying & doxen dialects in Iraq, 
the majority of which had not been recorded 
before. He has made excellent use of the 
extensive material he managed to collect, and 
has published an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Kurdish. 

For convenience he has divided the dialects 
studied into ‘two ad hoe groups’, the geo- 
graphical position of which are shown on 
mspe. In Group I, the Sulaimani dialect has 
been taken as the base of the description ; and 
in the more north-western Group II, that of 
Akre.: 

In Vol. 1, part r, Dr. MacKensie gives a clear 
and thorough description of the phonemios of 
the dialects studied, with a detailed analysis 
of the phonetio realization of the phonemes. 

One of the more important phonemic 
differences between the dialects is that some of 
thoes belonging to IL distingmeh between 
aspirated and unaspirated voiceless plosives. 
The aspirated ones (written f£, £ E) ‘ correspond 
exactly in every particular to the... p, t, b 
[p*, 1“, k'] ' of the other dialects ($ 157), and it 
might perhaps have been just as well to write 
them in this way, reserving the diacritical 
mark for the special, unaspirated plostves of 
these dialecta. 

The taak Dr. MacKenzie has se$ himself in 
this book is of & synchronic, not of a dis- 
chronic nature. But it is interesting to note 
that e.g. Ear ‘donksy’ corresponds to Av. 
&üra-, and kaf ‘doaf’ to karena-. In other 
cases, however, such as pafi ' mosquito ' : pë 
‘foot’, there is no historical reason for the 
distribution of the two seriea.* 

The phonemic interpretation of Kurdish 
sounds is generally convincing and based on 


-sound principles, even if not always couched 


in the most modish terminology. It touches, 
however, on many intricate problems, and it is 
inevitable that it may in some cases be open to 
diseumion. )J 

Thus in $ 8(a) one rather gets the impression 


1 Gh فا‎ be فار نيو‎ 
in $$ 102 seqq. wi in $ 825 as occupying 
ale i so posi don. 


+ 
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that Sul. bayd ‘ Baghdad’, ytara ‘eleven’ 
contain an allophone zero of d. In such words 
the é must be considered to have been oom- 
pletely lost, and plays no role in a synchronic 
d ; 


It 1s not clear to me why (§ 78) Bingird eto. 
q is put in the same column as A, ', while in 
other dialecta it is classed as an uvular, and بق‎ 


Parts عد‎ and m deal with morphology, 
syntax, and word formation of the two groups. 
Dr. MacKenzie gives ه‎ full and well-arranged 
&ooount of ths morphology of the many 
dialects, even technically a by no means simple 
task. Kurdish has built up & quite complex 
system of morphemes indicating definition of 
nouns and various other categories. And it is 
not always quite easy for the reader not well 
versed in Kurdish to distinguish the mantfold 
particles, adverbs, and postpositions he comes 
across in the terts. But the account given 
enables him tb overcome all difficulties. 

It may be entirely my own fault when I have 
not been able to find an explanation for texts, 2, 
Sul. das pasa ' the King’s hand ', as contrasted 
with the usual types kwi pût, 07, and kufa 
pasa ($ 185 (a)) ' the King’s son '. 

$ 190 (b) : no example le given to show 1f the 
superlatave morpheme -ëm added to the 
comparative adjective is really used in oom- 
parisons of the type dkittein ° the bravest ' (of 
all, of the soldiers, eto.). 

(a): the additional personal pronoun‏ 197 ؟ 
suffix ag. 2 Bul. eto. -& (-w) is, as far as one can‏ 
soo, never used as an agent, and this might have‏ 
been pointed out. But is it really a labialized‏ 
form of -¢(f)? The example dasu bid ' wash‏ 
thy hands!’ oan scarcely be explained in this‏ 
manner, Is it not rather originally a trens-‏ 
ferred pl. 2 form, of. Pligird, eto., pl. 2 -a (-w),‏ 
pl 1 (-$)* > "wo, “so, transferred to ag. 2‏ 
when pl. Za, -iàe, -pn (developed within‏ 
Kurd. < dln) were adopted from Pra. ?‏ 

$202: it would have been interesting to be 
given examples of the use of awa for the remote 
as well as for the proximate demonstrative in 
Mukri, eto. 

The syntax is often negleoted in grammars of 
Iranian dialects, and tho excellent sketches of 
the main outlines of the syntax of both dialect 
groups given here are therefore of special 
value. 


Part rv contains a brief, but important 
survey of the classification of dialects, the main 
distinguishing features being tabulated in 
a lucid manner (p. 225). 

In an appendix we find a list of verbs for both 
dialect groups. While Kurdish has borrowed 
nouns most freely from all neighbouring 


languages, it has retained & greater percentage 
1 original Iranian verbal roots. 


“derived from “part-dafea-. 
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A few examples of some of the more 
interesting ones may be mentioned : 

Group I: baš- ‘to recover, oonvalesce ' 
agrees in meaning with the Armenian loan- 
word budem ' to heal, release ’. 

(Da-) pilde-, Arbil pards- ‘to maul’ can be 
Cf. Shughni 
nidafs-, oto., ‘to stick, adhere’, Pashto Alde- 
(lave-) ‘to graze, abrado’, oto., and other 
derivates of Ir. "dab. JPülhoe- (Arbil pir&-) 
‘to filter, strain ' is probably an ancient loan 


With mats ' to coagulate’, of. Bal. madag ; 
Yaghnobi sayd-. 

Group Il: the Ir. root dom is contained, 
with prefixes,in ha-/fa-/wa -Jandin ' to stuff/ 
gprinkle/sbake’. Of, e.g., Zaza, Gurani Jin- 
* to throw ’, eto. 

Vol n contains some 180 pages of teris, 
many of them of oonsiderable folkloristic 
interest, from a number of dialecta The 
reader is grateful that Dr. MacEenxie has not 
found it superfluous to add translations and 
notes on difficult words and pamage. An 
exceedingly restricted number of Iranian 
scholars are able, without some kind of pons 
asinorum, to enjoy texts in various dialects of 
& language for which no adequate diodonary 
is available. 

Among the words given in the notes may be 
mentioned : 

354, byn4& ‘ mastic of the terebinth tree’. 
Probably < “wani د‎ fatu, with early contrac- 
tion of fat > ft. But why ë? 

2001, gol ‘ quantity that fills the two hands 
cupped together’ > Av. gasa- (+ suffix la-) ? 

384}, pēmafa '& broad-bladed shovel’. 
Probably with pë < Ir. *fay-, with f- > p-. 
Cf. Indo-Ir. frontver languages, 1, a.v. Yidgha 


The London Oriental Series and the Oxford 
University Press deserve our gratitude for 
having pubhahed this important contribution 
to our knowledge of Kurdish in an attractive 
form. 

G. MORGENNTINENE 


JOHN Baouau (ed): The Gándhan . 
D . (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vol. 7.) xxv, 
319 EE 24 plates. London, eto. : 

Ünirebity Bree, 1902. £5 Bs. 


The Pali Dhammapada has always been one 
of the most popular Buddhist texta, not only 
In the Kast, but also in the West, where ıt has 
been translated into numerous languages. 

This is partly due to its freedom from 
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philosophically intricate passages. But even 
if one may agree with Professor Brough 
(p. xvii) in dissenting from ' those who have 
rated it among the masterpieces of Indian 
literature’, some readers will perhaps be 
inclined to consider not only that ‘ there are 
many attractive things here’, but that not 
a fow passages are really moving owing to the 
charming simplicity of thought and expression. 

To the scholar engaged in the study of the 
development of Buddhist scriptures the Dap. 
is of great importance, because it oan be 
compared with so many parallel texts in Skt., 
or in Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

And of quite specia] intarest is the discovery 
of some 840 stanzas of a Dp. written in the 
Kharogthi script and in & NW. Prakrit dialect. 

In his introduction Professor Brough gives 
& fascinating account of the fate of the MB, 
which turned up in Khotan in 1892, and was 
divided by the seller into three parta, of which 
one came to Paris, one to St. Petersburg, and 
one disappeared. 

Owing to a series of unfortunate ciroum- 
stances it was 70 yoars before & complete 
edition could be brought out, an editio princeps 


of the French part having been published by 


Senart in 1898. 

But still & formidable task remained to be 
done, and Professor Brough is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a work of profound 
scholarahtp which will be of enduring value for 
the study of Buddhist tradition, as well as for 
the history of Indo-Aryan. 

Professor Brough shows clearly that a 
common nucleus of verses are common to the 
Prakrit and the Pali Dhp., and also to the 
Udinawarga, And it is likely that ‘a definite 
tradition of a Dharmapada-text which ought 
to be included in the canon’ was inherited 
from the period before the seperation between 
the various schools. But none of the three 
texts has any superior claim to represent 
& ‘primitive Dharmapada' more faithfully 
than the others, and ‘itis desirable to say with 


all emphasis that the Pali text is wo the ' 


primitive Dharmapade '. 

In each and every case we must, as Professor 
Brough has done in his rich and penetrating 
commentary, oonsider all evidence, not only 
from these three texta, but from all other 
perallel passages. In many instances he has, 
with great acumen, suooeeded in reconstructing 
& plausible original text, but it has not been 
possible to reach a definite result in all cases. 

At any rate his discussion is of very great 
value, also for the understanding of the Pal 
text, which from now on cannot be dealt with 
without constant recourse to the Prakrit Dap. 
and to Profeesor Brough's commentary. 

For the NW. Prakrit dialect Profeesor 
Brough accepts the name Gindhiri (GQ) 
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proposed by Balley. This is a convenient and 
adequate term, but we must not forget that 
the ancient dialects from which most modern 
Dardio dialects are derived (with, e.g., 1 plur. 
< -mast) are not represented in our Middle 
Indo-Aryan sources. 

Professor Brough's analysis of pelasography 
and of phonetic values of various characters 
is of considerable linguistic interest. 

While retaining the symbol #4, he thinks 
($18b) that the preservation of sj in most 
Dardic dialects ‘gives some additional en- 
couragement for a reinterpretation of the 
Kharogth! t+ as gf” (e.g: in atha ‘eight’). It 
would, indeed, be most surprising if G had 
retained €, but assimilated gf, when we 
consider that in Dwrdio the ares of si extends 
further to the oast than that of st (of. e.g. 
Shina, Phal. Aath, eto., ‘hand’, but ag}, oto., 
4 "Je 
The sign for which Professor retains 
the transliteration kg ($16), is not palaeo- 
graphically a compound character. Bailey has 
suggested a valus ig ( ¢), but all over Dardio 
territory we find çk > Skt. ks, and there can 
scarcely be any doubt that also the G sign 
denoted an aspirated, retroflex affriokte. 
Notice also the occasional writing kiks. 

The transition of intervooallo b% > wh 
(Hj 12, 44), with retention of a labial element, 
reminds us of Pashai, Kalesha y/fow-, Katal 
yiw- ‘to copulate’; Gawar-Bati  sórow 
' markhor ' < éarabka-. 

While it is quite hkely that intervooalio g 
resulted in [y], I find it diffloult to believe that 
-k- paswed through a stage -x- (£80). G -b- us 
written for Skt. -b as well as Skt -g-, and 
may both have developed into G [y], of. e.g. 
Khowar wy < udaka- and moyor < magara-. 
Perhaps all intervooalio stops had undergone 
a parallel change; c/j, 1/4, t/d, p/b > roe 
peotively [y], [r], [8], [s]. 

The complete aamimilation of nasal voiced 
atop (e.g. sd > na) is well established, but itis 
remarkable that it is unknown in Derdio.! 

With the G change of -# >-m- in the 
neighbourhood of & nasal or a retroflex 
consonant ($ 86) ركه‎ from Derdic, Bashkarik, 


The assibilation and asalmi-pelatalization of 
th in éikila < da. recalls Kafiri “odd 
(Kat. oil, Waig. Silo; Ashk. otcild). 

Regarding the G nom. sing. in -e, of. from 
Dardio the demonstrative pronoun se in Pash., 


1 In Kafiri we find Katei, Waigali, Ashkun 
ad >, oto., bus Prasun d shows that | Old 
Kaf.’ still must have had ad. And wi is not 
sonorixed into wd, as is the osse in G. 
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mai Maa ee erede‏ ا 
purion ‘my son’ < *puire-ms (pir), but‏ 
ligt ‘my brother’ > *hhriiid-me (IM) ;‏ 
fibam ‘my tongue ' < *sihod-me (fib).‏ 

In the whole book, with its discussion of 
& large number of difficult problems ofa general 
or & more special nature, there are only one or 
two details on which I am not able to follow 
Professor Brough’s lead, 

One is where he suggests (p. 265) that fatva 
(Pali jhated, or haad) is most probably ‘a 
dialectal archaism, and is in origin the same 
word as hawi, although possibly reinforced by 
*heated’. It seams to me very unlikely that 
jh < IE. “g*A(e) should have survived in G, 
and even in Pali. The whole situation is quite 
different as regards Kafiri *ja»- (Waig. #4, 
eta., ‘to kill’). 

Nor am I able to accept his tentative deriva- 
tion of nrt- ‘to dance’ as an extension of the 
root nf- (in the words for ‘man’, ' hero’). 
But such rare exceptions only prove the general 
soundness of his judgment. 

The book also contains valuable concor- 
dances, indexes of words and parallel G&this, 
and, finally, very clear and readable facsimiles 
of the MB. 

Why is it that verse 1, f, broewmamo di 
proewoadi in the MS comes in the next line, 
after 2, d, bakire parimajan 1 
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HanrvALLABH Û. BHayant (ed.): Pau- 
macartu of Kaviraja Svayambhüdeva 
ne pretenth century Javmsto Rama 

in Apabhramáa). Third part 
(Yuddha- kinda and Udtara-kanda). 
(Binghi Jain Series, No. 36.) [xii], 47, 
328 pp., 2 plates. Bombay: Bhara- 
tiya Vidya havan, 1960. Rs. 10.50. 


Vol. rr of the critical edition of Svayambhü's 
Apebbramé version of the Jain Rimdyasa 
appears seven years after vols. ı and rr. It 
contains sandhis 57-90, of which the last eight, 
entitled Pasmacariyasesa, are by Svayambhii’s 
son Tribhuvana, 

The establishment of the text of sandhis 
67-00 was helped by the discovery of a MB of 
the Poumacoriya-fippana, which reproduces 
the original Apabhramba of the words and 
phrases it translates, and therefore serves to 
some extent as an additional MS. Glosses 
from this are included in the footnotes for 
sandhis 67-00, and in & separate appendix for 
sendhis 1—66. A summary of the narrative ıs 
given in the introduction. It is clear that in 
telling the familiar Jain version of the story 
which ends with the participants embracing 
Jainism and attaining Nirvins, Svayambhi 
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owes much to Vimalastiri’s Poumacariya and 
Ravisena's Padmopurina. 

The editor gives & summary of the metres 
contained in vol. mi, and a conspectus of all the 
metres used in the Paumacariu. A reference to 
Seunedess, (founded c. A.D. 840) has enabled 
him to narrow down the date limita given for 
Svayambhii in vol. I to A.D. 840—920, with the 
second half of the ninth oentury taken as his 
literary period. 

Asin vols. I and rr, an index of select words 
is given, with references to the De£sdmamala 
and the New Indo-Aryan languages where 
appropriate. Some points call for comment : 
reference to Hindi and Gujariti [e as well as 
Mar&ithi we s.v. ها مه‎ misleading ; it should be 
made clear that grusta is a translation of 
ghattha, not an etymology; it is not obvious 
why pahaggaw (78.1.8) should be spelt pahuggas 
in the index, nor why the first part should be 
compared with prage rather than prabAd. 

On the whole, however, this index will 
invaluable to those working in the flelds of 
Middle and New Indo-Aryan, since it is full of 
new and rare words. The first two or three pages 
alone contam adda- 'transverso' and whe 
' that one ’, not quoted in Turner, A comparative 
diationary of the Indo-Aryan languages, a.vv. 
adda- and asas, and provide literary references 
for alamala-, alt(y)alla-, and Gragdla- hitherto 
quotable only from the Defindmamald. 

This edition shows clearly the great value, 
both linguistio and literary, of the early 
Apebhramé texts. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that the inclusion in this volume of an 
appendix heting the metres of Bvayambhü's 
Ritthanemioarvs moans that Professor Bhayani 
will soon be producing an edition of Svayam- 
bhü's verdon of the Mahabharata to matoh 
this excellent edition of the Jain Ramayana. 


X. B. NORMAN 


A. N. Upapuys and H. L. Jam (ed.): 
Padmanandvs Pafoaviméat (a ool- 
lection of 26 prakaranas dealing with 
religio-didaciso themes), with an anon 
mous Sanskrit commentary. Wut 
Hindi anwada of Balachandra. (Jiva- 
raja Jaina Granthamél&, No. 10.) 


viii, 284 plate. Sholapur: Jama 
ا ل‎ Garam lass Sangha, 1962. 

Rs. 10. 

Despite its title, Padmanandi’s Padcaciméati 
consists of 26 short texts, of which some deal 
with subjects of vital interest from the Jain 
point of view, e.g. mbya, ekatea, dlocond, 

and paramartha, and others are in the 
form of hymns in praise of Reabha and other 
Tirthankaras. That additions have been made 
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to the collection is shown not only by the 


extre prakarans but also by the frequency with 
which individual! tracts, entitled apfaka, 
dabaka, padodéat, or saptati, contain more than 
the expected number of verses. 

The name Padmanandi is mentioned in 22 of 
the 26 prakarapas, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he did not write the remaining 
four, including no. 26 which is ‘perhaps’ 
(p. 1) or ° probably ' (p. v) the addition. Smoe 
some of the prakaranas are found as separate 
texts, with commentaries, and some of their 
subjects are duplicated, 15 may be assumed that 
they were originally camposed as independent 
texts and were later collected together by some 
compiler. The editors seek to 1dentify Padman- 
andi and conclude that he lived in the then 
Kannada-speaking area about the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

The two introductions in English and Hind! 
are not identical, because ' though based upon 
the same material, they have been written 
mostly independently’ (p. vi). Although the 
claim is made that ‘for a scholar [they are] 
supplementary to eech other particularly in the 
matter of references’ in fact the Hindi intro- 
duction is probably more valuable than the 
English. It includes, for example, a description 
of the MSS used, a more detailed summary of 
the subject matter, and a note on the Hindi 
anuvüda composed in 1859, although the 
English introduction does have more extensive 
references in the section discussing the date of 
Padmanandi. This being so, it is hard to see 
the point of having two introductions. If the 
reader is expected to be acquainted with both 
English and Hindi, then it would seem that a 
conflation of the two mtroductions in one 
oe E a 


The language of the majority of theee 
prakarapas is a clear straightforward Sanskrit, 
and their contents show that the author was 
& devout Digambara Jain who was well read 
in the works of Kundsakunda, Gunsbhadra, and 
others. Two of the tracts (no. 18, & hymn to 
Rabha, and no. 14, to Jinavara) are in Jaina 
Miharistri Prakrit. While the Hind! anuv&da 
has proved, where tested, to be an accurate 
translation, it is clear that the author of the 
Sansknt commentary was not well aoquainted 
with Prakrit: besides the mistakes in inter- 


` pretation noted m the introductions (four in the 


English (p.21), eleven in the Hindi (p. 87)) 
others can be pointed out, e.g. sicohurwa 
glossed as visphuriia (18.42), and swevaramto 
glomsed as uddharei (18.48). Among the rare 
Prakrit words used by Padmanandi are 
khamijjden, glossed as Epamasva, 1.6. an active 
formation based upon the peasive or, more 
likely, optative stem (of Hamajasu in Pouma- 
cariya 38.46), and thaga and nesara, both of 
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which are quoted only from grammatical works 
in Paiyasaddamahas2avo. Since assara is to be 
compared with Kannada sdsar(s) (see Dravi- 
dias etymological dictionary, 2371) it may well 
be that this is a genuine reflection of Padma- 
nandi's habitat and vernacular. 


K. R. FORMAN 


NARADA and THEN Nyon (tr.): 
course on elements (Dhitu-kaihd) : 
third book of the Abhidhamma pijaka. 
(Pal Text Society. Translation 
Series, No. 34.) xlv, 155 pp., 11 
tables. London: Luzac & Co., Ltd. 
for the Pali Text Society, 1962. £3 3s. 


The original text of the DAdiubatht-pakarena, 
the third book of the AbMidhamma-pijaka 


` (together with its brief commentary) was 


published by the Pali Text Somety in 1802. 
Since then the book has remamed rather 
obecure and has received little attention in the 
West. We are therefore giad to weloome this 
first English translation, presented with 
numerous charts by the Venerable U N&rada, 
an eminent Abhidhamma scholar in Burme, 
ably eaasisted by U Thein Nyun. 

The Dhdtukoth2, although translated as 
‘Discourse’, is essentially & methodological 
work not only on the dAdtus (the 18 elements) 
but also on the khandhas and Gyatonas (the five 


aggregates and 12 bases), the triple division of 


dharmas common to all schools of Buddhism. 
This triple division, repeated on ınnumers ble 
occasions in the Sudtas and the Abhidhamma, 
gains a now significance in the DAdtwkathd. 
Here it comes to be applied not only tò the 
miscellaneous dharmas (like truths, faculties, 
t origination, eto., making a total of 

105) but also to the 22 trrplets and 100 couplets 
( = 266 ‘states of inquiry’) of the Matiki 
text of the Dhommasongani. Thus the 
Dhétekaihd is in a way a further elucidation of 
the Suita as well as of the Abhidhamma texta. 
The work is divided into 14 chapters, a 
number arrived at by its special method of 
applying the rules of ‘ olassiflostion ° (samgako) 
and ' unclasifloation ' (asngaho), ‘ association ' 
(sampayogo) and ‘dissociation’ (vippayogo), 
and 10 further combinations of these rules. ‘In 
these chapters each one of the 871 (108 internal 
and 266 external) ‘states of inquiry ’ is 
examined and analysed as belonging to & 
of aggregates, bases, and 


The text, partly on account of its oompli- 
cated method and drab style, and partly 
because of the tiresome repetitions involved 
in its treatment, is the least attractive of the 
Pali texts and hitherto has remained neglected 
even among the most serious students of 
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Abhidhamma. Now, thanks to the ingenious 
method and vast labour devoted to it by 
U Nirads, the DAdtukaihd has for the firs 
time been made truly accessible and profitably 
readable. Keach chapter is followed by a well 
Inid-out chart with explanatory notes together 
with long tables which by their simplicity and 
arrangement make the whole work meening- 
fol and render it easy for & student with 
retentive . The method of using the 
charta in the study of Abhidhamma is well 
known in the monasteries of Burma and 
Ceylon: the novelty lies in that it هد‎ now 
applied to sgueh difficult texts aa the Dhdtukatha 
and is being published in the West for the 
benefit of a larger sudienos. We are grateful 
` to the Venerable U Nirada for this pi 

work and to his able assistant for a lucid 
translation of this formidable text. U Nyun’s 
short preface to the work, dealing with 
the nature of ‘elements’, although i$ has 
some interesting things to my (og: “the 
material and cease 149" 
(app. 00090 000 000 000 000) times per 
second ’), suffers from a purely traditional way 
of thinking and shows no regard for the critacel 
observations made by several Abhidharmists 
on various aspects of a dharma. 

Our thanks are due to the Pali Text Society 
for bringing out a work of this nature with 
meticulous care and we hope that it will be able 
to present us with similar translations of the 

ing Abkidhamma texts, particularly 
that of the Pafihdua with U Nürada's charts, 
which, as we learn from the preface, are widely 
used in the monasteries of Burma. 
P. B. JADI 


NALINAKSHA Durr (ed.): Bauddhasam- 
grahah: an anthology of Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts. (Saihityaratnakodah, 
HI) xxvi, 143 pp. New Delhi: 
Sahitya Akademi, 1982. Ra. 7.50. 


There is no dearth of anthologies of Buddhist 
texts produced by scholars in the Kast and 
West, but most of them are based purely on 
Pali and a few oover the 
philosophical works of the two major Mahkyüns 
schools, vix. the Madhyamike and the Yogi- 
otra. There was a long-felt need of an anthology 
of the middle period represented predominantly 


rarely available to students as well as laymen 
interested in Sanskrit Buddhism. This need 
has now been admirably falfilled by this work, 
edited by an eminent Buddhist scholar. 
Professor Dutt has in this short volume 
succeeded in presenting a well connected 
&oooant of the Buddha's life and his teachings, 
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drawing his material predominantly from the 
Hybrid Sanskrit literature. 

The work is divided into six parta covering 
a wide field including the life of the Buddha, 
the Sr&vakaykne, the transition to Mahiyina, 
the Bodhisattva doctrine, and the philo- 
sophical schools of Mahiyina. The sixth and 
last part consists of a few extracts from that 
collection of Buddhist story literature known 
as Jiiaka and Avadûna. - 

As can be expected, the first two parts are 
chiefly based on texts lke the Lalitavistara, the 
,ماس موقط للا‎ the Buddhacarita, and the Dharma- 
pada. It is evident from these pamages that the 
editor has made his selections bearing in mind 
the corresponding passages in the Pali scrip- 
tures and has also closely followed the order of 
events in the life of the Buddha as preserved in 
the Sutionipdia, the Vinaya-mahdvaggs, and 
the Nidinakatht. The juxtapowition of 
Hybrid Sanskrit (called Prakriiio Sanskrit by 
the editor) passages with extracts from 
Afávaghoga's clasmoal work, although it might 
prove disturbing to some Indian pendita, is to 
be welcomed as a true pioture of the develop- 
ment of Buddhist Literature in andant India. 
The third part is solely besed upon the 

with the exception 
of a passage each from the Loskácatóra and the 
Samidherijastiira. The fourth chapter has 
selections from these three major works as well 
as from tho GondavyilAa and the 1 
valara, The fifth chapter on the philosophical - 


and a few selected verses from N&gArjuna's 
Midhyomikakirits and the Vimébaiska of 
Vasubandhu. One gets an impression that the 
editor was keen on presenting the origmal 
sources of these two schools and on avoiding 
the later superstructures built on them by 
different dcnryas. 

Although this anthology cannot be sald to be 
exhaustive or even comprehenatve, it serves s 
useful purpose of foousing our attention on & 
large part of Buddhist literature much neg- 
lected in comparison to the lavish attention the 
Pali literature-has hitherto received. 

Our thanks are due to the Sahitya Akademi 
for bringing out this volume as @ pert of a 
comprehen ve anthology of Senskrit literature. 


P. f. TAINI 


SURYAKANTA (ed): The Kumürasom- 
bhava of Kālidāsa. x, xxxiii, 254 pp. 
New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1962. 
Ra. 10. 


The Kwmürasambhoeg is the third of 
Kklid&sa's works to be edited for the Sahitya 
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Akademi (8. K. De, The Meghadüia, 1057, 
H. D. Velankar, The Vibromorsasiya, 1961 ; 
in preperation are S. K. Belvalkar, The 
Sabsatala, K. A. B. Iyer, The Mälonkägaimi- 
ira, V. Raghavan, The Raghwoamsa, the late 
P. M. Lad and V. Raghavan, The ZiesamAdra). 
The present volume, acoompanied like the 
' rest by Professor S. Radhakrishnan's useful 
introduction to KAlid&se's style and thought, 
is the most attractively and carefully printed 
of those so far published. 

The three editors differ radically tn their 
methods. Professor Velankar (Vikr., xxxiv) 
generally followed... Pandit... but some- 
times ... adopted the variants offered by 
the Bollensen Group ... neglected to report 
smaller variations’, but fgund, one must 
$mums, no besis for a rigorous evaluation, of 
the evidence of manuscripts and commentaries. 
Professor De (Magh., xvi £) opined that, since 
the extant manuscripts are to a large (but 
unspeciied : ‘ critical study of the available 
material would make it evident...’) extent 
reflexions of (or ‘ follow generally’) the recen- 
&lons of the various oommentators nothing 
substantial would be gained by & fresh collation 
of manuscript variants (‘interesting readings, 
not found in the commentators, are occasionally 
noted ... “Some MBS’’’); he does not under- 
take the oritioal study envisaged. Professor 
Suryakanta (Kum., xxvii) notes (bemdes cases 
of divergence of readings between & oommen- 
tary and the text contained in the same manu- 
sorrpt) that in general ‘each manuscript 
offering & commentary makes out ita commen- 
tator to follow the text it chooses to offer ’—a 
fact which has long been apparent from the 
various editions of Mailin&tha's commentaries. 
He therefore places leas reliance than Professor 


De on the text of the extant commentarios and. . 


prefers to bese the present edition on & selection 
of the ‘ best’ readings even when these are 
found in only one manusoript and are unsup- 
ported by any commentator. The results of 
this procedure are at least disputable. Although 
the arttical apparatus throughout is, as far as 
van be ascertained, admirably full and infor- 
mative, there is 


xxxi, M ا ل ا‎ Cao سرع من‎ d do 
available manuscripta. 


The Sahitya Akademi has sought to make 


available provisional eclectic texta &ocompanied. 


by all relevant manuscript evidenoe in foot- 
notes (the publishers’ preface somewhat over- 
staios this alm: ' Rach volume contains tho 
text ...and copious notes establishing the 
authentlaty of the text’). The present volume 
comes nearest to achieving this end, and if it is 
supplemented as recommended by Professor 
Buryakante by the publication of the India 
Office Library manuscript containing four 


^ 


grammaire 
tion à la lecture des textos. 
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A Ê ÊÊ kai 
take @ detailed study of the textual history of 
Kumérasombhava and ita commentaries. It is 
to be hoped that the editor, with his unrivalled 
knowledge of the manuscript evidence, will not 
abandon the task. 

Professor Suryakanta has wisely edited the 
complete text in 17 cantos. He briefly expresses 
the opmion that the second half is germane to 
the plot and hence genuine. Relevance is of 
course not the only, or even the main point at 
imsue—31i is possible that the present titlo was 
given after the loss of tho later cantos. Textual 
study of EAlidKsa's works and of kivys works 
in general will have progressed far before it is 
posible to decide whether the latter part 
represents a survival of KAlidisa's original, 
and if so, how great is the measure of corruption 
and reworking. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


A. K. Warner: Introduction to Pali. 
xvi, 458 . London: Lumc & 
Co., Ltd. for the Pali Text Society, 


' 1963. £4 15s. 


Grice au xdle infatigable des Rhys Davids 
eb de son actuel Président Miss I. B. Horner, 
la Pali Text Society, fondée en 1881, & publié 
jusqu'à oe jour 154 volumes de textes, 58 
volumes de traductions, trois dictionnaires, ° 
une concordance en vole d’achévement, sans 
parler de 28 Journals publiés entre 1882 et 
1027. Jusqu'ici, la Soclóté n'avait rien produit 
dans le domaine dea études linguistiques et 
grammaticales. Cette lacune vient d’être 
comblée par la présente Introduction to Pals. 
Muller en anglais (London, 1884), de V. Henry 
en français (Paris 1804) de Nyinatiloka 
(Breslau, 1911) et de K. Seidensticker 
(Leipzig, 1928-0) en allemand sont sujourd'hui 


Mayrhofer (Heidelberg, 1951) est un exposé de 

ire comparée plutôt qu'une prépara- 
sa date 
anglenne (Strasbourg, 1916), l'admirable Pals, 
Literatur und Sprache de W. Geiger, traduite 
en anglais par B. Ghosh, conserve encore toute 
هم‎ valeur; mais elle ne comporte pas de 


syntaxe et son cadre scientifique et se richease 


måne sont de nature à dóepnoerter les 
débutants. C'est pourquoi cette Iniroduction 
ECHO ee veer eee ne 
véritable néceantté. 

“Bon auteur s'est formé à la linguistique pali 
per la leoture des moines grammairiens du 
moyen &ge. Son édition de la Mohavicchedant, 
publiée en collaboration aveo A. P. Buddha- 
datta, ext un modèle de rigueur scientifique. 
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La continuation de la Pali Tiptjakam concor- 
damos sers aasurée: par ses soins. C'est dire que 


ls charge de rédiger oette Introduction to Pals 


ne pouvait être remise en de meilleures mains. 

“Bien sarar le pall’, répétait V. Henry, 
‘C'est tout uniment être capable de transposer 
un texte en sanskrit à mesure qu'on le lit,’ 
Telle n'était pas la conception des Rhys 
Davids pour qui le peli constıtas une discipline 
autonome. Bien qu'enselgnant lui-même le 
sanskrit à l'Univermté d’Edinburgh, le docteur 
Warder est resté fiddle à la tradition 
par les fondateurs de la Pali Text Society ot il 
a voulu donner à son Introduction un caractére 
purement desoriptif ' without historical squint- 
ing at other languages’. Il limite strictement 
son objectif: la langue canontque telle qu'elle 
&pperaft dans le prose du Dighanikiya. 

Il s'adresse à des débutants censés ne rien 
connaftre au sanskrit ni même à une quel- 
conque langue md . En trente 
leçons, 11 168 mène pas à pas jusqu'au but final : 
la lecture süre et aisée dos textes oanoniques. 
La leçon 1 concerne l'indicatif présent du verbe 
kê et le nominatif masculin singulier des noms 
en .م‎ <A partir de la leçon 17 sont enfin 
introduits des paradigmes oomplets de déch- 
naisons et de canjugaisons. La leçon 50 me 
termine par des notions de prosodie et de 
métrique. 

Chaque leçon est pourvue d'exercises de 
versions et de thèmes, tous tirós ou inspirés du 
Digha. Mais ce qui fait la valeur de l'ouvrage, 
ce sont les très nombreuses notes syntaotiques 
&bondamment illustrées par des exemples citós 
eu long ot traduits littéralement. Parmi ces 
exposés on peut relever la syntaxe des cas dans 
lea premières leçons, la formation des composts 
et l'amploi du babubbihé (logons 19, 20 22, et 
23), et surtout le syntaxe des propositions 
(leçon 27), analyse ausei fouillée qu'originale de 
la phrase pali. 

Utile aux débutants, le méthode graduelle 
& aussi ses oûtés dóoonoertents. Les p. 24-8 
donnent l’impremion que le pali n'a que dos 
&oristes algmatiques en -s (du type a-E4-85 et 
des-e-8i) ou an -t (du type a-gam-+); 1] faut 
attendre lẹ p. 353 pour apprendre l'existenoe 
d'un aoristo ra&dioal : et, là enoore, seul l'aoristo 
radical athématique (du type «Ad, agi) ost 
signalé, tandis que l'aoriste radical thémataqus 
du type athd-d, pourtant attesté dans le 
Digha. (uz, p. 107, L 5), est pasó sous silence. 

La même méthode oblige aussi à dee 
' mimpliflostions et à des r&ooourcis par trop 

Dire, par exemple (p. 48), que 
l'absolutif (gerund) se forme par l'adjonction 
-des suffixes td, tirî, ou ya ne sufit pes è 
expliquer Jes très nombreuses formes en iya 
oonsiruites sur racine (ex. pa-bw-sya) ou wur 
theme (ex. paariya), les formes issues de la 
combinaison #- y comme saeecoa ( Digha., 11, 
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p. 278, L 20) de *sametya, ni surtout les formes 
contractées comme abAsAAd pour abhitddga, 
amupads pour amwpüdaya, oto. 

Mais co sont هآ‎ des inconvénients inévitables 
auxquels l'index grammatical (p. 450-8) 
permet presque toujours de remédier. 

Il n'est pas douteux que l'étudiant qui se 
pliers à la méthode du docteur Warder 
arrivera, sans trop d'efforts, à une lecture sûre 
eb almóe des textes. Bien plus, le spécialiste 
lui-m&me tirera profit de nombreuses remar- 
ques et observations résultant d'un contact 
direct et prolongé sveo les sources. 

f. LAMOTTE 


GoPIKAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA: Stu- 
dies in Nyaya-Varésseka theism. (Cal- 
cutta Sanskrit College Research Series, 
No. xiv. Studies, No.5.) xxv, 
170 pp. Calcutta: Sanskrit College, 
1961. Re. 15. 


This wark, embodying the results of & Ph.D. 
thesis submitted to the University of O&loutta, 
is essentially an expository summary of the 
salient arguments and oocunter-argumenis in 
the theological polemics  oonoerning the 
question of the existence of God—s chapter in 
the history of Indian thought which engaged 
master minds and evoked much ingenuity. 

Theology is easentially metaphysmios ; yet in 
Indis as in Europe, it vitally inffuenoed logio 
by demandmg a well instrument for 
the discusmon and proof of its doctrines. The 

beneficial relationship between 
theological debate and logic may partly account 
for the paradoxical fact that while the ortho- 
dox schools par excellence, ie. the early 
Mimimeakas, advocated the untenabihty of 
the idea of God, it waa the Nyiya-Valsesikas, 
the school of logic and methodology, who 
became the mam 


the one hand, and the heterodox Cdrvikas, 
Buddhista, and Jainas on the other. 

The importance of studying this debate 
concerning the existenos of God, which is 
traceable from VAtay&yans (? third oentury 
A.D.) onwards and which culminated in 
Udayana’s olamon) Nytyakusumadjals 
(eleventh century a.p.) extends beyond its 
immediate subject matter. For the debate 
encompassed not only exercises in patterns of 
inference and the identifloetion and olamarfioa- 
tion of fallacies, but also 2 critique of various 
philosophical theories which were brought into 
the discussion, such as theories of causation 
and epistemology. 

` Using the Nyðyakurwmäñjali as a starting- 
point, Dr. Bhattacharyya very plausibly 
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studies its arguments not in isolation but in 
their wider dialectical context. He examines 
the rival texts presupposed by the Nydtyakw- 
sumddjals’s argumentation, thereby making 
a substantial contribution to a fuller under- 
standing and eppreciation of Udayana's 
admittedly difficult clammio, For in the last 
, Analysis the greatness of the Nydyakurumda- 
jali lies less in ita positive last chapter, em- 
bodying the celebrated eight proofs for the 
existence of God, than in the preceding mainly 
negaizve four chapters, which endeavour to 
refute the fivefold theoretical objections. 
Moreover, the type of analytioal work under- 
taken by Dr. Bhattacharyya contributes to 
& fuller understanding of the impHoations of 
end the correlations between the epistemo- 
logical and metaphyxoal theories within each 
school and also paves tho way towards a fuller 
appraisal of the dialectical history of Indian 
systems of thought. 

However, despite his claim to dispassionate 
and critioal exposition, the reader is left in 
little doubt as to where the sympathies of the 
author lie. On the very first page of his 
Introduction he finds it ' most surprising that 
almost all the different systema of philosophy, 
orthodox and heterodox, have tried to prove 
that the concept of God is logioally untenable '. 
His surprise, however, is not, as might have 
been expected, on account of the undemon- 
wtrebility of God's existence, but rather on 
&ooount of an observation he shares with 
Udayana, that faith in God is universal 

Similarly, appalled by Sridhera's postulate 
that God's body consists of atoms, the suthor 
apologetically states: ‘I+ is never tho view 
of the Valéesike that God possesses a physical 
apparatus What Sridhara has said here should 
be understood as his reply to shut out the 
contention of his opponent ' (p. 85). However, 
even granting that the new tenet was prompted 
by dialectical necessity, it is nevertheleas a fact 
that many other Ny&ya-Vaiéeqikas held it in 
one form or another. According to one of their 
views, adrpia, Lo. the effloacy of our human 
meritorious actions, endows God with a body 
as in an incarnation, just as a man’s adrsta 
provides a body for his wife. Another view 
makes the atoms or ether to be the body of 
God. Stall another view conceives the creator 
to be formed of two bodies in creation, himself 
° and the thing to be created. (See Y. V. 
Athalye,  T'rbaisomgraha Annambhatia, 
° Bombay, 1980, 141-2; A. B. Keith, Indian 
logic aad atomiem, Oxford, 1021, 271.) Far 
from the idea of God's possemsing a body being 
abhorrent to them, the modern NatyAyikas, 
when necessary, did not healtate to attribute 
to Him at the beginning of o&ch creation two 
human bodies—that of & teacher and that of 
a pupil (presumably of the Brihmanio caste). 
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This deus ex machina was aimed at solving the 
problem of the origin of language (see Haridise 
Bhatt&cArys's commentary on Udayana, 
Nydyakurwndasals IL. ii, ed. and transl E. B. 
Cowell, Calcutta, 1864, 28;  Ji&nakinktha, 
Nywanddhàntomasjari, Benares, 1916, 150). 

The author's bias is much more disturbingly 
reflected in the speculative parts of his work, 
where he endeavours to set out his own views, 
than in the expository ones. His lack of 
historical approach is strongly evident in his 
examination of the texta in question, where he 
fails to make a distinction between the early 
phase of the Mim&msé literature, which is 
frankly atheistic, and the later Mimimesaks 
writers, who accepted theism. thy, 
on the besis of a remark in the relatively late 
Nayaviseka of Bhavaniths Misra he concludes: 
“The contention of the Mimimaska is that he 
is not prepared to accept the theuio argu- 
ments advanced by the Naiyiyika (Le. as 
distnot from the Natyiyika’s theals per se— 
T. G.j. We therefore may be excused if we are 
inclined to presume thet the Prábhākara 
position 1s not opposed to theistic ideology ’ 
(p. 81). This is evidently an erroneous 


generalization. 

A similar uncritical approach is displayed in 
Appendix A, which undertakes to prove that 
already in its mitial phase, as presented in 
Kanida’s Vatéegikasüira (henceforth abbrevi- 
ated, V.S), the Valéogika school was theistio. It 
may be granted that an aryuemeniwm ex silenito 
in itself, namely the fact that God is not men- 
tioned in the VS, is no definitive proof for 
Kap&da'satheigm. But to argue, as the author 
does, for Kanida's thaism on the ground that | 
‘the assumption of God is a metaphysical 
neceaalty ' (p. 163) 1s to behave in the manner of 
a traditional commentator rather than a critica! 
investigator. Moreover, the author contradicts 
his own statement when he argues that ‘an 
abrupt introduction of the toplo of God by 
Prasastapida and the subsequent philosophers 
of the school would be an unwarranted and 
irrelevant interpolation ’ (loo. cit.). 

The author invokes for support of his 
argument VS 1.1.3: tadvacandd üsnlyasyo 
prümadnyam. Syntactioal considerations leave 
no room for doubting that tat here oould only 
refer to dharma, which is the subject of the 
preceding sūtra. Aooordingly the translation 
should read: ‘The authoritativeness of the 
Veda derives from ita being an exposition of 
dharma’. Nevertheless Dr. Bhattacharyya 
insistently follows the traditional commenta- 
tor's reinterpretation of tat here as referring to 
God. Far from referring to God or to & Prime 
Mover in the Aristotelian sense of the term, this 
sitara, if read without any preconception, also 
falls into lins with the wider context of the VS, 
which opens and ends with a discussion of 
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dharma, or adrata, ‘the effloacy of human 
action’, and explicitly states: , as dmn 
manasad oddycm karmadrya-kiritam *. : 
initial activity of atoms and mind عد‎ ceused by 
adrata (Le. human effort)’ (VS 5.2.18). 

Despite Paddegon, who has suggested that 
sütras concerned with dharma are a foreign 
scoretian from Pirva-niimAmed (Ths Vatsestka 
sysiom, Amsterdam, 1018, 844), those sfitras 
clearly bring out an anthropocentrio workd- 
view intrmaic to the system and similar to thet 
discovered by Ingalls in the Nydyasrtira—tho 
essential belief in the effloacy of human effort, 
with which nothing is allowed to interfare (see 
D. H. H. Ingalls, * Human effort versus God's 
effort in the early Nyaya (NS..4.1.19-21) ', 
in Feltoiiation volume presemied io Professor 
Sripad Krishna Belealkor, Banaras, 1057, 
2328-85) 


As for the other two sützas invoked by 
Dr. Bhattacharyya (VS 2.1.1810), they oan 
easily and aimply be understood, even without 
regarding them with Faddegon as interpolated, 
as referring to reis and not necessarily to God. 

To the question ‘If KapKds does not deny 
existance to God, why does he not expressly 
&d vert to the problem ? ' the author answers as 
follows: ‘In reply to thus contention of the 
opponent it may be stated that the Ny&ys- 
sūtra of Gotama unambiguously mentions God 
and the Vaisegika shares the same view on 
many fundamental issues, because both the 
parties belong to the same school ' (p. 102). It 
may suffice to note that God is indeed men- 
tioned once and only ance in the Wylyariira 
(41.19); but as Ingalls has convincingly 
shown on the basis of contextual evidenoe, the 
whole passage inolnding the reference to God 
constitutes a pirvapakea, the words of an 
opponent (loo. cit). 

The conolusian ceutlously drawn by Ingalls 
regarding the Nyàyas&ira may equally, if not 
more strongly, epply to the VS, namely: ‘it 
is neither theistic nor atheistic. It admits the 
existence of God, denies his being ه‎ primary 
cause and does not care to argue the matter 
further. This poattion is considerably removed 
from that of the later Nyaya ' (loo. ott., 285). 
For as Hermann Jacobi suggested in his 
fundamental work Dis Fniwicklung der 
Gottesides bet den Indern, Leipzig, 1928, 43 
(also regrettably ignored by the author), both 
the Nyaya and Vaiéegika schools may have 


oxy. 

Attention should also be drawn to several 
inaccuracies of terminology and unhappy 
formulations. For instance, the Sanskrit term 
aba ab the end of compounds may be 
rendered either stymologioally by 'smula- 
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tion ’ or functionally by ‘ fallacy’, but hardly 
by ‘fallacious simulation’ (p. 75), which 

would have the force of a double negative. 
Another example is the indiscriminate , use 


af ‘ on”, ‘abeence’ (p. 92), and ‘ non- 
existence’ (p. 04) in rendering the term 
abktwa. The suthor here discusses ‘the 


status of non-cognition (amipalabdhi) in 
determining the non-existence of an object’ 
(loc. cit.). In this oase as elsewhere the absence 
of an object from ه‎ given locus and not its 
non-existence is evidently intended by the 
Naiykyikas. For on their ontological theory 
each osse of an abeence implies the oocurrenoe 
somewhere else of the thing to which the 
negation refers, all absences bemg reducible to 
relational absences, as isimplicttin the author's 
own discussion at the top of the sume page. 

To add to the confusion, the term asupalab- 
dhi is rendered in the same passage once by 
‘negation’ and another time by ‘non- 
cognition’ (loo. cit.), whereas ín both oases 
only ‘non-peroeption’ would be apposite. 
Although wpalabdAi is cognition in general, 
anupalabdht is pratyakea-sierts ‘sabeence of 
sense-percsption’ (of. Th. Stoherbataky, 
Buddhist logic, IL, p. 62, n. 8, p. 78, n. 3). In 
compering here the various theories on the 
conditions necessary for the knowledge of 
&bsenoos the suthor might have noted- to 
advantage that ultimately the differance 
between the Naty&yikas’ definitive theory and 
that of the Bhittas is merely a matter of 
formulation, and that practically they both 
amount to the same thing. For the contention 
of the former that ' Non-oognition merely 
facilitates (sahabirin) the competent sense- 
organ in non-existenos of an 
object ' (p. 94) and the conception of the latter, 
which considers ‘non-apprehension  (om«- 
palabdhi) aided by competency (yogyatà) as an 
independent source of knowledge ' (p. 90) both 
embody the two neceme&ry requirements, 
namely (a) awwpalabdA4, non-perception, and 
(b) yogyatt “a ' (rather than 
‘competency ), Le. the amemability of the 
absent object to perception by the respective 
mense-org&n, or the cartitade that the object 
would have been peroetved had 15 been present 
there under the given oiroumstances. 

Despite the above criticlamsa, which relate 
mainty to the speculative parts of Dr. Bhatta- 
charyys*'s work, the expository parta, which 
constitarte the bulk of the work, are on the 
whole commendabls. 


TUVIA GNLBLUM 


Sir MORTIMER WHEELER: Chóresada, a 
metropols of the North- West Frontier ; 
bang a report on the excavations of 
1958. xii, 130 pp., front., 44 plates. 
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London, eto.: Oxford University 
Press for the Government of Pakistan 
and the British Academy, 1962. 
£3 34. 


This volume reports the excavations carried 
out on the Bali Hisár mound at Chirsada in 
1958 by the Pakistan Government Department 
of Archaeology under the direction of Bir 
Mortimer Wheeler, with assistance from the 
British Academy. The ماق‎ of the ancient city 
of Pushkali vati is an intriguing one, standing 
by the Kabul river at the Indian end of one 
of the routes through the Hindu Kush to 
Central Asia, and i$ must have anciently 
formed a focal point of no small importance. 
Its antiquity was uncertain. The choice of the 
Bala Their from among the sprawling mass of 
ancient occupation mopnds was perhaps 
obvious. Here was the highest spot where the 
longest section might be expected; and thus 
excavation here should provide an extended 
sequence of the city's earliest history. This the 
work indeed did produce, and if the final 
result is not as ancient as might have been 
expected, it is none the lees both convincing 
and satisfactory. The excavation comprised 
four mam trenches: ه‎ great out through 
nearly 00 feet of the BAlA Hisir itself; a deep 


and interesting cut into the silted deposits of 


an ancient river bed about 100 yards to the 
east; a long trench linking the first out to & 


of the lower mound that hes beyond the river 
bed. In addition Sir Mortimer Wheeler suo- 
ceeded in obtaining the Pakistan Air Foroe's 
oo-operation in making a detailed air survey 
of the entire complex. From this emerged not 
only the revealing photographs of the BAIA 
His&r mounds, but—quite unexpeotedly—the 
presence of a great grid of street and house 
plans on the extensive Shaikh&n mound lying 
about a mile to the north. 

The resulting book contains & report of 
characteristic clarity and incision. The limited 
soale of the work cannot indeed solve all the 
problems which it raises. The section through 
the BAl& Hiskr mound leaves one skill perplexed 
about its original character and nature. We 
now know that it contains évidence of oon- 
tinuous occupation over several centuries, with 
many superimposed levels of brick house walls. 
But we still do not know why it should have 
tien to such a great height compared with the 
roughly parallel Bhir mound at Taxila. It is 
disappointing that during the course of excava- 
tions only one coin, of Menander, was dis- 
covered ; and the author has therefore to rely 
almost entirely upon inferenoe to establish the 
absolute chronology of the site. However, even 


if absolute chronology is wanting, sequence 
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chronology which is of no leas importance in the 
context of the early historio archaeology of 
north-west India, is provided by & formidable . 
series of pottery forms. There was also a oon- 
siderable series of .terracotta figurines, sup- 
plying stratigraphic confirmation of their age : 
a matter which has been much discussed. In 
the light of the present exoavations the female 
figurines appear first about 250 BO. and 
continue to about 100 8.0 

In the abencoe of coin and other absolute 
dating evidence, the author has to fall back 
upon other means to establish the chronological 
limits of the site. Here, as at the Bhir mound, 
iron occurs from the very first oocupation, and 
without entering into a discussion of the first 
introduction of iron into the Indian suboonti- 
nent (for we do not altogether agree with 
Sir Mortimer’s view), we concur that at 
Chársada the earliest lovels may well date to 
the period of first Achaemenid influence in 
Gandhira, The invasion of Alexander and the 


. historioal siege of Pushkalivatl are used, in 


apposition to the evidence of a temporary 
defensive ditch, as a second fixed point. The 
probable dates of the importation of Northern 
Black Polished ware into this region, and of 
the flowering of the Gandhira school of soulp- 
tare, form two further points, Oompering the 
Chireads materials with those from the Bhir 
mound at Taxila, one is struck by the compara- 
tive poverty of the finds.from the former. It 
must be borne in mind that at Taxila the 
excavations were on a much larger scale, and 
there too the finds fram the second city of 
Birkap were conspicuously richer than from 
the Bhir mound. In spite of this Bir John 
Marahall’s excavations at tbe Bhir mound tell 
very little about the culture sequence, beyond 
the certainty that there were three or four 
main periods of construction. The Oh&rsads 
excavations provide & far fuller sequence of 
pottery, the most common indicator of cultural 
change, and thus provide a foundation upon 
which all future work in north-western 
Pakistan on this period must be based. 


FT. BR. ALLOHIN 


D. N. SKUKLA : Vastu-ddsira. Vols. 1, II. 
(Bharatiya Vüsta-&üstra Series, Vols. 
vir, rr) [i], 588, [i], 958 pp.; 
[877] pp. Lucknow: Vastu-vinmaya- 
prakifana-dala, [1961], [1958]. Rs. 36 
each. 


The author informs us that these two 
volumes arose from his Ph.D. thesis on & 
“Study of Bhoja’s Samarüngona-srüiradAara ’, 
and his D. Litt theais ‘ Foundations and canons 
of Hindu ioonogr&phy both seulptural and 
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pictorial’. His eminent examiners clearly had 
a high opinion of his work, and their reports are 
printed as a preface to the first volume. If we 
are to judge by these books we regret that we 
cannot altogether share their view. The 
method is roughly similar in both volumes. 
The subject matter of Vol. 1 follows oh. حلا‎ 
of the Samaringana-sitiradhdra in a «lightly 
rearranged and more logical order. It deals 
mainly with architecture, and includes the 
English text of 588 pages, followed by 258 
pages of Sanskrit, being extracts from various 
relevant treatises. The second volume covers 
the remaining chapters of Bhoje’s work, and. 
deals with the canons of loonography and of 
painting. I$ too includes a 332-pege Sanskrit 


supplement. The pagination in this volume is 
quite extraordinary. Not only are there such 
pages as 22a, 22b, and 220, but after p. 355 a 
whole chapter of 38 pages is inserted beginning 
again from p. 1. After p. 403 an append is 
added once more beginning at p. 1. Then 
follows the Sanskrit portion freshly numbered 
from p. 1, and finally the last two pages are 
numbered separately. The author's use of the 


English language 1s often fantastic, and, oom- ` 


bined with a lberal sprinklmg of frequently 


grotesque misprints, greatly reduces the acces- 
sibility of the contents for the reader. There are 


other formidable difficulties such as the 
abbreviations of the names of Sanskrit texta, 
employed in both English and Sanskrit por- 
tions, which are nowhere systematically enu- 
mera&ted, unless in the short and by no means 
complete bibliography at the end of the seoond 
volume. Thisin any cas is in Devan&gari and 
contains quite different abbreviations from 
those found in the English text. Thus the 
Visnudharmotiora Purina is there referred to 
as the Vi. Dha. while in the Enghah text it is 
simply V.D. There are other serious confusions 
in the production. A quite redundant table of 
contents, bearing yet another pagination for 
ths next hundred or so pages, is inserted on 
p. 861 of Vol. I. Again, in a work as encyalo- 
pedio as this purports to be, the &beonoe of an 
index, briefly alluded to in & note at the end 
of the table of contents of Vol. Ir, is quite 
inexcusable. 

The suthor is understandably enthusiastic 
regarding the treatment of these topios by the 
ingenious Rija Bhoja, and indeed Bhoja’s 
encyclopedic approach and breadth of curious 
interest are quite remarkable. But prudence 
alone ahould have restrained any writer of our 
day from trying to emulate his universality 
and from trying to compress into such & com- 
pess a rósumé of the massive resulta of relevant 
modern scholarship. Thus, in Vol. 1, one 
chapter (of some 50 pages) contains an outline 
history of Hindn architecture, another a study 
of all the principal surviving treatises, while a 
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third (of less than 100 pages) tries to provide 
an outline history of the Hindu temple. This 
latter is in great part derived from such works 
as Percy Brown's History of Indian architecture 
or Professor Kramrisch's Hindu temple, quoted 
in extenso. If such a summary were to succeed. 
1$ could only do šo in the hands of a master, 
using all the devices of scholarship to oompreas 
and refer, in the manner, for example, of de 
le Vallée Poussin’s L'Inde aux temps des 
Moanryas. Here the treatment is such that these 
summaries are almost meaningless. The &rohi- 
tecture of Burma is treated in less than two 
pages; Ceylon recetves similar space; the 
countries of South Kast Asia are included under 
the curious heading ‘ Boarder lands’ (Vol. 1, 
p. 658) ; and a final note on Hindu architecture 
in ‘ Outer India’ mentions the 'glimpees of 
Indian art’ to be found in China, Japan, and 
Central America. Similarly in Vol. 1r, some 
38 pages aro devoted to Jain and Buddhist 
iconography, and these include a ° peep into 
Buddhist art’ of only three pages, of which 
but 15 lines are given to the Gandhira sohool 
and no more to Mathurk. In all these oases 
there is no attempt to supply even the mini- 
mum of biblographioal references. 

It is dificult to see whom this book will 
serve. If it were for the student it should have 
been properly indexed and have had intelligible 
references and bibliography. Pruned of its 
fulsome eulogies and specious generalizations, 
and pruned of the long quotations which could 
be better indicated by references, including of 
course page references, the volumes would be 
very much shorter and clearer than at present. 
They would require to be carefully purged of 
errors: for example in the fleld of history, the 
Mauryan dynasty is assigned to c. 400 B.O. 
(Vol. 1, p. 88), and the ‘ Gupte golden age ' to 
the second-fourth oenturiea a.p. (Vol. x, 
p. 368). They also need to be properly illus- 
trated if the various texts which are discussed 
are to be compared with the monumental 
record. One foals real regret that the author, 
who has evidently taken greet pains in oom- 
piling this work, should not have paid more 
attention to these basio elements of scholarship, 
should have such disregard for the correct use 


of the English language, and should not have 


enforces on & scholar's work. 


UPERDRA THAKUR: The story of 
eviocide in India : an introduction. xx, 
229 EOS plates. Delhi: Munshi 

ohar Lal, 1963. Re. 15. 


Here scholership and journalism alternate in 
& lurid style, the bizarre English of the 
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numerous quotations from newspepers suiting 
the topic and its treatment. At first sight the 
conception is naive ; but evidently the author 
wishes to capture sales largely in order to draw 
public attention to a scandalous state of affairs 
to which people have become callous. The 
details of jawhar (whioh he apparently loves) 
and sati (which he admires) are a little fuller 
' than the classical compilations, archaeology 
and epigraphioal reading having added a 
comprehensive touch to them, but one may 
wonder whether what has been garnered adds 
substantially to the picture already known. 
Both history and psychology appear, though 
not to any depth. Historians will weloome the 
opinion that Kum&ragupte (p.97) Dhruva 
(p.101), and other sovereigns committed 
suiade by pur&pioally approved methods (an 
expert's opinion is hard to oome by)—and 
there are useful comments on the halivarjya 
position, now much thought on. 

The book lacks intellectual integrity due to & 
fault of planning, which one could hardly 
&void if one determined to write on Indian 
suicide. One may neglect the contemporary 
eati (instances are reported from 1954 and 1061), 
so that the mass of Indian suicides are to be 
attributed mostly to poverty, frustration, 
shame, and disease. The classical religious 
suicide (on which él&sirio material is gathered 
here) sprang from superstitious notions 
serving pride, desire for glory, and sometimes 
malice. Wrong-he&dedness, superstition, and 
lack of education (not to speak of boredom) 
produced a situation which, though it oan be 
traced from the tame of Alexander the Great 
at the latest, could not outlive the commence- 
ment of Britash influence. The two classes of 
suicide have nothing but horror in common. It 
is of interest thet the Sistric writers of all 
periods, including the puranio lunatics against 
whom Raja Rammohan Roy fought, carefully 
distingwah suicide from what we might cell 
modern or cosmopolitan motives (which they 
penalize, so far as they may) from religious 
wulacide which not only means money for 
Brahmans (as foreigners were quick to observe) 
but really panders to & deep-rooted eagerness 
on the pert of the publio. It is, in any case, 
awkward to place, more or leas side by side, 
modern political and fanatical suicides or 
attempted suiades with pethetio somal 
suicides. 

What is not notioed by the author might 
be worth investigation. How is it that,in & 
country noted for its teeming, sentimental 
maes, overflowing with family spirit and 
‘basic humanity’, thousands of young and 
useful lives are thrown away every year from 
oanses which Dr. Thakur would summarize as 
lack of sympathy? In some regions social 
suicides have beoome as popular as religious 
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guicides.onoe were. Naturally, though irrele- 
vant to his theme, the author brings murder 
into view—if suicide is a national problem the 
perénnial problem of murder cannot be unre- 
lated to it. If one cares little for one's own life 
deterrents are meaningless. Is it possible that 
sinos religious suicide retains its hold on the 
publio’s imagination the people who appear to 
produce the deadlook or frustration, and those 
who appear to be in it, really doubt whether 
suicide is evil? To return to the welfare 
suicides, for whom sympathy alone would be no 
prophylactic, Dr. Thakur hints that it is high 
time that government (as usual) should pro- . 
vide welfare workers and systematio attention 
to the problem at a practical level, instead of 
stringing out policemen along the railway 
tracks to reduce the monthly count. His book 
indirectly suggests that moral and religious 
teaching, both of the haves and the have-nots, 
is needed, both to counter the unhealthy 
traditional beliefs in ghosts and * heavenly 
delights’ for the courageous ones, and to 
insti] a sense of personal responsiblity which 
would counteract defeatism. Here is a case 
where neo-Hinduism would be distinctly mare 
useful than Hinduism as traditionally practised. 

In & book which purports to be popular, 
tendentious, and, in due measure, scholarly, it 
would be superfluous to pomt out mistakes 
or irrelevancies—the mixture is intended to 
shook and irritate muddled minds, in which we 
hope it will succeed. 

J. DUACAN M. DNRARNTT 


CHARLES DRBKMAIER: Kingship and 
community in carly India. xiv, 369 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1962. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 60s.) 


Welcome, challenging, admirable, infurl- 
ating, this very Amerioan book by an aasistant 
professor of political science at Stanford. 
Untversity defies review, for there is no one 
(not even the author of it) with the qualifica- 
tions to review ıt. It exemplifies the way in ` 
which American scholars brought up in the 
schools of sociology and political science, with 
more than a smattering of philosophy and 
paychology, confidently, energetically, and 
comparatively embark upon & survey of aspects 
of a foreign civilization without more than the 
slightest acquamtance with the indigenous 
literatures in their original tongues, and pro- 
duce readable, satisfying, and even original 
contributions, without ceasing for & moment 
to be tertiary. One knows that Indology exists 
to enable non-Indlanists to utilize and enjoy 
Indian sources; one knows that the original 
Indian sources have no sacramental value in 
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themselves, and are so much dead matter 
unless they oan contribute to comparative and, 
so far as is possible and relevant, universal 
studies; one knows that Indian material 
obtains life and meaning when it is seen by a 
non-Indianist adequately trained ine‘ parallel’ 
flald ; one dreams of a synthesis in which all 
Indian oormplexities, inoongruities, and mystifl- 
oations will be set out intelligibly, meaning- 
fully, and usefully. Americans are not deterred 
by the foreignness of the matter, its opaquentes 
or the unreliability of tranalations. They get 
on with the task. And if Indologists are not 
able to weloome the resulta, so much the worse 
for them. 

The range of this book, مه‎ far as material is 


concerned, is comprehensive and, for the. 


profeesedly non-specialist, impresarve. History 
(though he would place leas emphasis on what 
actually happened in day-to-day practice), 
political theory, religious texts, modern socio- 
logical studies and anthropology (both of Indis 
and of Africa and North America, for example) 
are laid under contribution. On several pages 
one could regret tho slick verbal techniques of 
the sociologists and psychologists, and their 
jargon (which the author oan handle without 
ruining his style), but one must note the 
cogency of the argument whioh interpreta 
Indian phenomena with the aid of these 
hypotheses. On most pages one notes where & 
specialist would hesitate, would ask for further 
proof, and would suggest that the text cited 
has rts limitataons and qualifying counterparts : 
but equally often one recognixes an acourate or 
ع‎ highly probable statement, and the way in 
which caution and boldness proceed together 
puts to shame our pusillanimous, creeping 
methods of scholarship. Where the specialist 
would call upon non-Indi&n counterparts with 
great healtation, Mr. Drekmeier finds that each 
supplements or illuminates the rest, and the 
result is often oonvincing and stimulating. 
The present writer would not hesitate to 
recommend this book to the non-Indianist 
wishing for & oom and detailed 
survey of ancient Indian political theary 
‘written from an up-to-date standpoint, free 
from the problems of philology. For tbe 
Indologist the book will present problems, 
and offer quotations to be contz&verted : but 
that the author will have taken for granted. 
The whole قد‎ in any case & most refreshing 
change from the dry, repetitious, tendentious, 
and often politioally-loaded writings of Indian 
politioal scientists who after all look to the 
West to provide their jargon and their themes 
(noted at p. 5), and then deal out the Indian 
texta to fit them. After Drekmeier, they will 
not be so prone to take this course. 

One of the boldest aspects of the book is the 


author's handling of symbolio and mythical 
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material One with lees learning and lees 
courage would have been careful to soft-pedal 
such notes. He knows, however, that modem 
scholarship, paracularly in the Netherlands, 
has lifted the lid without fainting; and he 
ور‎ far enough from the soane not to fear 
that once it ts propped open allegory, pseudo- 
paycho-somological ^ folk-loristio-t&ntrlo-neo- 
Vedantao synoretd&ms, will make hay with Vedic 
sacrifices, Proceeding upon the supposition 
that the brahmanio& texts must reveal some- 
thing about political theory, and that entities 
whose surface meaning does not satisfy must 
have a symbolic value ( a theory by no means 
improbeble in itself), he finds little difficulty 
in fitting in the ritual with the frankly pohtioal 
text. The experiment seems well worth while 
for its own sake, though as regards the earlier 
chapters they should be treated as inspired, 
highly intelligent as well as learned, guesses 
(none the less praiseworthy for that). A oom- 
ment on & substantial book may contain 
quotations illustrative of the style and outlook. 
' The preservation of dharma was the major 
obligation of the state. This is why Hindu 
political theory was essentially static, and this 
is also why any treatment of the subject 
will seem to flow into eoonomios, sociology, 
epistemology, and metaphysios ' (p. 9). 
was not & divine institution and 
the Vedio king differed from most other ancient 
kings in that he performed no priestly functions. 
Moreover, since law (or dharma) wak theoreti- 
cally beyond the reach of men, the king was 
oanfined on pein of supernatural reprisal to 
administrative decrees oonsonant with the 
religious and social code that governed the 
community. But there were controls on the 
misuse of royal power other than fear of 
Varuna's wrath. There was the possibility that 
& discontented populace might align itself with 
a rival prince. In cases of conflict between the 
king and the assembly, it is lrkely that the will 
of the latter prevailed. The authority of the 
assembly (probably an aristocratic group), the 
role of the people in the coronation ceremony, 
and their power to banish the king point to & 
degree of popular control in the Vedic age that 
was never equaled in later times ' (pp. 21-2). 
“Of the two classes exercising power, the 
brahmans had the higher authority and were . 
independent of the king. Mitra, who repre- 
senied the priesthood, a+ one time stood apart 
from Varuna. That is, mind was concelved to be 
independent of will. But, just aa will relies on 
intelligence, regmw- could not exist without 
sacordatium. When, at the invitation of Varuna, 
sacerdotium united with temporal authority, 
Varuna succeeded where before he had feled. 
It was Mitra who ensured succes, and henoe 
was deolared to be supreme. It followed that 
the brahman was not subject to the temporal 
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authority, but brahman cooperation with the 
political class would aid the -realization of the 
aims of both ’ (pp. 81-2). 

‘In this conception of order the Varuna 
principle, which is related to Mitra as authority 
is to legitimacy, must have seemed in times of 
crisis to strain at the limitation on ita power. In 
guarding the order against hostile forces it may 
be necessary to take on characteristics not 
unlike those of the enemy. Authority is trans- 
formed into foros or naked power. The gods 
become all too human; they themselves parti- 
ctpate in the origina! sin ' (pp. 41-2). 

One may wonder here whether, in treading 
the borders of the fancifal, one is not taking the 
risk of forfeiting tho reader’s confidence: but 
throughout the book Mr. Drekmeier keeps 
alear of the improbable, and this reviewer has 
not detected a osse where he can positively be 
proved to be wrong. The following quotations 
further illustrate the techniqne : 

* More revealing for the study of political 
thought is the dual character of Lord Krishna 
himself. Krishna, who appears in the epic as a 
tribal god, was probably an actual person... 
Krishna was closely aseociated with the 
kshatriya nobility, and his role as avatar, pro- 
tector of the dharma, would 


necesmarliy . 
involve him in kehatriya fonctions. We should 


expect Krishna, as an expression of divinity, to 
personify nghteousmess as well as honor. We 
are not prepared, therefore, to find him des- 
oribed as « trickster, a master at decsption.... 
The explanation goes beyond Huixinga's 
contention that in archaic culture, departures 
from the rules of the game were not regarded 
in the same way that we would regard them 
today.... We might speak of the kahatziys or 
political function as a “sanctioned ain".... 
The idee of the political as sinful (albeit a 
necessary ovil) is not unique to India. It oan be 
sen in the warning of the high priest Samuel; 
in the moral Devid.... 
In Platonic theory it oan be seen in the qualita- 
tive differance between change per se, and the 
“change ” that established an order based on 
the Good ' (p. 185). 

' Despite tho declared intention of Ashoka, 
it oan be argued that the tradition of royal 
ee WA es e 

he oounseled tolarance 

cuiu d peor 
speeoh regarding religious matters and that all 
Rb اس اا شاي و‎ mud s Ee 
certain types of conduct and 

Bê uus hayo infinssd lS freedom 
when he condemned practices such as the 
killing of animals for eacrificen. His very 
sympathy towards heterodox groups, his 
active proselytizing and establishing of 
missions, held a danger to the traditional 
balance of power. The royal authority had 
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become the protector of sacred law in a way that 
was new to India’ (p. 178). 

‘Employing the vocabulary of modem 
psychology, we might say that the Buddha 
sought anxiety-free ego functions by means of & 
technique which did not disregard the self 
but rather freed it for the realization of its 
purposes by eliminating the interpayohio oon- 
flict that impedes this purwuit Conduct 
would cease to be the anxlety-generated action 
(as analyzed in psychoenalysis), or the alienated 
aot motivated by the desire for the products of e 
system made possible by the worker's estrange- 
ment from himself (as analysed by neo- 
Marxian theorists) or the action that seeks to 
establish the identity of the actor by making 
the self a thing (as analysed in existentialist 
writing) ' (p. 280). 

‘The Buddhist sangha was not an attempt 
to recapture a political life rendered obsolete 
by new modes of production and the organiza- 
timal requirements of ever-expanding terri- 
torial units, the consolidation of royal power 
and. the incorporation of dass peoples. ... The 
spiritual had come to replace the political as 
the highest expreasion of human purposes. 
“ Compared with the attitude of quiet", هه‎ 
Arendt says of & similar development in 
European civilization, “all distinctions and 
articulations within the vita acvva disappear ’’’ 
(p. 287). 


J. DUNRCAR M. DERRETT 


BHAGWATI SHARAN VERMA:  Sooto- 
religious, coonomio and oon- 
dition of Bihar (from oa. 319 a.D. to 
1000 4.D.), xii, 212 pp., 21 plates. 
Delhi: Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 
1962. Hs. 20. 


It may with justification be argued that the 
historians of ancient India have devoted 
overmuch attention to polliioal history and to 
such topics as chronology. The author of the 
vohime under review (which represents his 
Ph.D. thesis for the University of Patna) has 
spared no effort to avoid such a reproof, and 
yet we may feel that he has not altogether 
succeeded in emanclpeting himself from the 
limitations which the older method so often 
entailed. 

The volume is divided into four chapters. In 
the first the social condition of Bihar is dis- 
oussod. Hare the evidence is uneven and often 
unsatisfactory. For example, while there is 
some relevant inscriptional material relating to 
caste, there is scarcely any relating to slavery. 
In discussing marriage the author has to rely 
almost exclusively upon such sources as 
Narada, Y&jfiavalkya, the Kdmasdira, and tbe 
works of Kiilidisa. Recalling the uncertainty 
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conoeming the dates of all these, and the equal 
vagueness of their geographical relevance, wo 
cannot but expect the resulting statement to be 
of limited meaning. The fullest part of this 
chapter te that dealing with the monastio ° uni- 
versities’ of N&lnd&, Vikramedlé, and Od- 
antapurl. Here the problems of ohronologloel 
and geographical relevance are transcended by 
the greeter quantity of evidence. The seoond 
chapter discusses religion. There is an inter- 
esting discussion of the extent and nature of 
religious toleration during the period, and a 
brief survey of the evidence relating to 
Buddhiem, Jainiam, and sectarian Brah- 
manion. The third chapter deals briefly with 
the economzo oonditaon, This may be compared 
with the first ; the evidence is uneven and even 
when relevant is sometimes of little mgnifloance. 
To state, for example, that there was a 
flourishing iron industry seems obvious, and 
one is left aaking specific questions: what tools 
were produced, what were their forms, how did 
they differ from those of previous and rubeo- 
quent periods, and of neighbouring areas? 
There is also & short discussion of the ownership 
of land, and of contrasting views thereon. The 
fourth chapter deals with literature. Here there 
is once again rather more material, and canse- 
quently the historical statement is lees bald. 
The chapter is divided into two main parts, 
first dealing with DBrahmanical literature, 
technical, literary, and religious, and then 
Buddhist. The Buddhist literature includes 
not only the remarkable products of the 
scholars of the universities, but also the 
popular vernacular literature of the Siddhas. 

The author has taken great pains with ‘his 
research. He has fully documented his work, 
and has produced a beautiful and readable 
book. The illustrations of stone and bronze 
sculptures are a happy addition, although the 
reader would be helped if they were more 
clearly related to the text. But the book 
cannot really be seid to constitute & social or 
economic history. To succeed here, it would 
need to tell us far more of the historical change 
and development of social and eoonomio life 
during the period, and to tell us how the chosen. 
area, Bihar, related to the other parta of the 
Ganges valley and of India. This it fails to do, 
[n part because of the paucity of evidence, and 
so it does not succeed in showing what oonsü- 
tuted the individual features of life in Bihar at 
that time. 

F. R. ALLOHIN 


KusHoRI SARAN LaL: Twilight of the 
Sultanate: a political, social and 
oulturul history of the Sultanate of 
Deths from the invasion of Tyrsür to the 
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conquest of Babur, 1398-1526. xiv, 
358 pp. ndon: Asia Publishing 
House, [1983]. 555. 


To write a history of an age of political 
disintegration, accompanied with numerous 
and intricate internecine wars, is an exacting 
task and Professor Kishori Saran Lal has 
accomplished ıt admirably. Contemporary 
material relating to the period is scanty, but 
the author has endeavoured to utilize medieval 
as weli as modem authorities. Opening his 
acoount with the death of Eiróx Shah, the 
author traces the process of political decline in 
the following decade. This is followed by a 
fairly full account of the invasion of Timfir, but 
the author has missed using the only known 
Indian contemporary source, the Malftiet of 
Shaikh Ahmad Khattu (Asistio Boolety of 


surprisingly adds Khattri to his name without 
any oxplanation (p. 288, also p. 40, n.). In 
appraising the impact of Timfir’s invasion, 
Professor Lal has attached disproportionate 
significance to Hindu-Muslim oo-operation in 
the fight against the invaders. The chapters on 
the Bayyids and the Lidis provide æ lucid and 
intelligible narrative of involved events. 
Even though these dynasties have been the 
subject of more than one doctoral dissertation, 
this work provides the first account covering 
the entire period and thereby supplies & long 
felt want. + 

Like the thirteenth and fourteenth oenturios 
in Italy, the fifteenth oentury in India, though 
marked throughout by pohtical instability, was 
& period of ‘sustained progress and 
achievaments’ in the of culture. The 
author provides & useful and readable, though 
by no means a full or original, account of this 
in ch, xi, while the next chapter describes the 
social and eoonomio life of the period. The 
author rightly perceives the revival of Hindu 
power in the fifteenth century. ° Hindus in 
general’, says he, ‘and Kaehatriyas in per- 
ticular had never been so strong ever since 
Mohammad Ghorl's invasion as they were in 
the first half of fifteenth century Hindustan’ 
(p.287). But his conclusion regarding Hindu- 
Mualim oo-operadon fails to carry conviction. 
In the chapter on socio-religious reformers, the 
author takes us along well-trodden paths. 
Without 1 any reason, he has 
altogether left out Mualim religious trends, 
thereby leaving & serious gap in his account. 
He discusses cursorily, without being able to 
sey anything significant, the failure of the saints 
“to unite the Hindus and the Muslims into one 
nation ', and ite long-term consequences. The 
author’s observation, ‘ With the Muslim oon- 
quest the position of Indian women suffered a 
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set-back ', is correct only in so far as freedom 
of movement is concarned. On the whole 
Muslim influence worked against social evils 
such as Sati and female infanticide, even when 
these were not formally prohibited. 

One ment of the work deserves special 
notice, Asin his previous work, the History of 
the Khakis, the author throughout exhibits a 
spirit of judicious impartiality in dealing with 
Muslim policy towards the Hindus. Evidence 
which in the hands of biased writers has been 
misused, finds ita proper place in Profeasor Lal's 
assoc;«ment. He gives a fair estimate of Sultan 
Sikander Ld! and offers an explanation of 
Niximuddin Alunad's observation regarding 
the Sultan’s excessive bigotry. After a careful 
sifting of evidence, he succeeds in cutting down 
to half the number of prisoners Timitr is sald 
to have killed in India; he also points out that 
the total included Hindus as well as Muslims 
(Appendix A). 

The tranaliteration of Muslim names leaves 
something to be desired in point of uniformity 
and accuracy. 'Yahiy&', repeated twice on 
p. 244, should be ' Yahy&’ as elsewhere in the 
book. The first ‘a’ in Nl'&matulla (so spelt 
throughout the book) is redundant and in 
Ghay&suddfn should be changed to ‘i’. Ali, 
S'ayid, and A'j&x, should be respectively Alā, 
Baid, and I'jëšx. Iltutmish and Bahl should 
be Iletznish (the form now finally established) 
and Buhliül (Bhalil on p. 264 15 a misprint). 

On the whole the Twilight of the Sultanate is a 
highly creditable work. Professor Lal has a 
lucid, fluent, and forceful style and his book, 
spart from its scholarship,. makes good 
reading. 


RIAZUL ISLAM 


DHIRENDEA VARMA and LAKSMIBÁGAR 
VaBgNHY (ed): Prass d 
samgrah. (Records in Oriental : 
guages, National Archives of India.) 
fiii, 379] pp., 16 plates, map. Alaha- 
bad: University of Allahabad, 1959. 
Rs. 12. 

This is a collection of 149 letters in the 
Devanigar! sartpt. The language of most of the 
letters is Hindi and ita dialecta—Bhojpuri, 
Avadhi, and Braj Bhiisd, though a few are in 
Marathi, Nepal, and Urdü. They date from 
1793 to 1814 and they are « medley of sanads, 
contracts (igrirndmas), orders, applications 
(arzis), court proceedings, notifications, reporta, 
and correspondence with the British officials of 
the feudatory chiefs (semi-independent zamin- 
dirs and rijis) mainly of Patna (Orissa), 
Sembhalpur, Birguje, and Bundelkhand states. 
The majority of the letters bear upon the 
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relationship of the samind&rs with their 
Mar&thi overlords on the one hand, and the 
British power on the other; five 
letters touch upon the mounting tension on the 
Anglo-Nepaless border in 1814 and a few 
relate to the Pindari raids. 
The text is preceded by a 15-page intro- 
duction in Hindi by the editors and a 28-page 


English synopais of each document. 

The Introduction, though not repetitive, 
scoms to me unnecemarly lengthy and yet in» 
senso inadequate. In any selection of docu- 
ments, the documents must speak for them- 
selves; the introduction should explain the 
origin and nature of the documents and 
provide, at the most, a relevant background 
for the story that is narrated by them. 

The editors of this volume trace at length in 
their introduction the whole Angio-Marithé 
relationship from the death of Shivaji in 1680 
to the final defeat of the Marathi chiefs in 1818, 
but they hardly mention the letters, nor 
whether they are selections from & major 
collection of Hindi letters or form the completes 
collection in the National Archives of India. 

The letters are not extensively edited. 
Nothing is told by way of footnotes about the 
people and places that appear in them nor has 
any attempt been made to suggest dates for 
the events which are mentioned in them. The 
editors do not explain how some of the letters 
(Nos. 1, 41, 148), which were not directly 
addressed to the British officials, found their 
way Into the files of the Foreign Department 
from whioh, obviously, all the letters in this 
collection are taken. In some of the letters the 
names are so badly misspelt as to make it 
difficult to identify the persons. On p. 107, 
for insvance, Rani Ratan Kumari is spelt as 
‘Maharani Ratah Kuwari Deco’. The editors 
should bave put the correct form of such names 
in square bracketa. ; 

However, the letters in this collection are 
valuable as historical documenta. They show 
the demoralixing influence on the feudal 
aristocracy of the decadence of tho Marithé 
powers and of the long-drawn-ont Anglo- 
Marüthk rivalry. We oan glean from them the 
inference that a state of acute political insta- 
bility existed in the Marathi dominions. At 
each level of society a naked struggle for self- 

i t and self-preservation was 
noticeable. Not only the Markihk powers (the 
Peshw&, Gaikwad, Scindia, Holkar, and 
Bhonsale) but the feudatory chiefs in their 
dominions were also intriguing and fighting 
against each other. A week samindir was 
attacked by a strong xamind&r and the latter 
by a combination of zamindirs. Weak or 
strong, nobody was secure. 
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The states of Sirguja, Sambhalpur, and 
Patna remained under the overlordship of the 
Bhonsale of Nagpur until 1808, when they were 
occupied by the British. Bundelkhand was 
ruled by Shamsher Bahadur (son of Posh wi 
Baji Rao I by his Muslim wifs) and his son 
‘All Bahadur until 1802 when, after the sudden 
death of the latter, 1t reverted back to the 
Peahw&, who ceded a partion of the territory 
to the British. Each of these states was sub- 
divided into various sxea of xamndáris and 
"Qux CM E LEM 

The zam!ind&rs of these states were aa 
insincere and treacherous towards their 
Marithé overlord—the Bhonsale of Nagpur—as 
they were towards each other. They had sought 
for British protection long before it was ex- 
tended to them in 1808, but the British were 
committed to the policy of maintaining s 
friendly relationship with the Bhonsele. In 
pursuance of this policy, when they decided in 
1806 to restore Sambhalpur and Patne to the 
Bhonsale, the szamindirs of these states 
became restive. Some of them were given the 
choice of either remaining under the Marathi 
_ government or abandoning their ancestral 
lands and settling down in the British dominion 
with adequate compensation. 

The letters in this collection show the oon- 
flicts in the minds of the zamind&rs. Though 
they all sought British protection, only a few 
were willing to surrender the autonomous 
powers whioh they had hitherto exercised 
under the Mar&th& system and still fewer were 
willing to abandon their ancestral lands and 
settle down in British territory. Since the 
British paremountcy did not admit of an 
independent exercise of powers by the feuda- 
tory chiefs, and the Mar&th& overlordship, on 
the other hand, did not guarantee & state of 
law and order, it was, indeed, & very difficult 
task for the landlords to make wp thelr minds. 
As the letters show, they delayed as long as 
they could, sending endless varieties of excuses 
and pretexta to the governments concerned. 


B. NX. PANDIT 


Azizur RAHMAN MALLICK: British 
oy and the Mushms in Bengal, 
1757-1856 (a study of the development 
of the Muslims in Bengal with speoial 
reference to their education). (Asiatic 
serge of Pakistan Publication No. 9). 
, 360 pp. map. Dacoa: Asistio 
Society of Pakistan, 1961. Ra. 20. 
Few willdeny that fear of Hindu competition 
for jobs requiring modern technical skills, 
whether under government or 1n private 
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business, was & powerful motive of the demand 
among the Muslims of ' British India’ for 
Pakistan. (The 'womA', &coepting the tradi- 
tional subsistence economy, had, most of them, 
no such fear. The adherents of the true faith 
had, ipso facto, come out on top before the 
British had taken over and ohanged the terms 
of competition, and there was no reason to 
supposo that they, the Muslims, would not do 
so again after the British had left) Any 
attempt therefore to explain how Muslims came 
to lag behind others in the response to Western 
education is to be weloomed. Profsesor Mallick 
sees little deliberate Brrish attempt to dis 
oriminate against Muslims as such in Bengal 
in the period 1707-1850, though much 
ignorance of local sentiments and facts. He 
emphasizes the handicaps to Muslims of the 
mulüplicity of languages deemed necessary to 
the eduostaon of a Muslim gentleman, as also 
the reluctance to divorce religion from eduos- 
tion. Repeatedly, however, he underlines the 
poverty of the Muslims of Bengal as thair 
greatest handiogp. 

It is his explanations for this poverty which 
do not wholly satiefy—if only because he does 
not pause to meet and, if necomary, to refute 
contentions other than his own. In relying 
oonsiderably upon W. W. Hunter's Indian 
Meussulmons, Professor Mallick overlooks the 
fact that some of Hunter’s arguments were 
challenged in his own day by officials in Bengal. 
Thus, A. P. Maodannell, Offluating Secretary, 
Government of Bengal, in 2 minute of 
14 Ootober, 1882 (Selections from Government 
of India Records (Home Department) (Oaloutta), 
ocv, 1886), challenges the view that the 
resumption of rent-free land grants rumed 
wholesale the educational system of the 
Muslims, pointing out that la-phordj lands of 
leas than 50 bighas were exempt from resump- 
tion proceedings. Why, Macdonnell aaked, 
have the Hindus survived the effect of the 
samo laws ? In the absence of a detailed survey 
Of & sample district of Bengal showing the 
number of holdings and 1noome of the different 
classes of landholders, and the sums they 
devoted to education if Muslim, together with 
the changes brought about by resumption pro- 
ceedings, there seams no reason to prefer 
Professor Mallick to Maodonnell or Maodonnell 
to Professor Malick. Possibly, Professor 
Mallick chose too long & period; such vague 
expresions as: ‘quite a large number of 
Lekhirkjd&rs were dispomemed’ (p. 42) do 
not belong to a research monogra 

Regrettably too, Professor Malhok does not 
put British actions in & wider setting of oco- 
nomioe and sodal theory and policy. Indeed, 
the reader is often left wondermg from his 
book whether there was any policy at all. 
A better title for the book might well have 
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been: ‘British rule and tho Muslims in 

The discussion of Wahhibi inffuenoe in 
Bengal after the death of Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelwi is sketohy and includes too many 
references to their sotivities in other parts of 
India, The chapters on the educational for- 
tunes of the Mualims of Bengal are altogether 
more &uüthorrtative and the &ooouni of the 
vicissitudes of the Calcutta Madrasa is one of 
the most valuable features of the book. Early 
British historians of Muslim rule seemed 
oblivious to the Muslim masses of East Bengal. 
It would have been interesting to have been 
told when British officials became aware of 
their existence, at what point British educe- 
tionists oeased to be 'oommunity-blind '. 
Professor Mallick’s account suggests that tho 
decision in 1871-2 to pay special attention to 
Muslim education in Bengal was & matter of 
high policy rather than of response to local 
stimuli. 


P. HARDY 


Murx-un-DrN Amman Kuan (ed): 
Selections Government 
records on Wahhabi trials (1863-1870). 
(Asiatic Society of Pakistan Publica- 
tion No. 8.) xvii, 429 pp. Dacca: 
Asiatic Soaisty of Pakistan, 1961. 
Ba. 20. 

The study of the history of the Wahhabi 
movement of the nineteenth century among 
Muslims of South Asia has been strikingly 
affected by independence and partition. By 
segments of Muslim opinion as diverse as 
nationalist ‘amd’ and Pakistani publicista, 
they are now &oolaimed as doughty Muslim 
freedom fighters whose importance has been too 
long obscured by the collaborationist miasma 
squirted out by the Aligarh-educated landlords. 

an aseceament of the effects of Wah- 

hab! activity upon British policy in the 1870's 

and 1880's is overdue. Officials were inclined at 

the timo to play it down ; Fitzjames Stephen 
wrote in August 1870, ‘I do not think that 
the Wahabee conspiracy is in Itself very serious. 

It has been in existence for 40 years more or 

less and would probably become formidable 

only if it came to be connected with other 
causes of disaffection’. Court, the Commis- 
sioner of Meerut, wrote in July 1870, ‘ Every- 
one knows the Mahomedans regard us as 
usurpers of their power and would gladly see 
us knocked on the head. That their religion 
and power will be restored and established 
everywhere and that all infidelis will be 

are matters believed in and hoped 
for by them, just as much as we believe in the 
seoond ooming of our Lord and the establish- 
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mené of His Kingdom. But in this there is 
nothing to take notice of, ar to be fearful of’. 
Nevertheless, the Mayo papers, from which 
these remarks are taken, suggest that, even 
before 1871, Mayo and others were, in reoog- 
nition of the unoomfortable presence of the 
Wabhibis, prepared to go at least half-way to 
meet the wishes of ‘moderate’ Muahms leat 
the bulk of the community be driven into the 
arms of extremists. The sseasamations of 
Chief Justice Norman and of Mayo himself 
marked not the beginnmg of the end of a 
policy of discrimination against Muslims but 
rather the and of the beginning of a policy of 
reconciling them—of a policy of balance and 
role, if you like. The bundles dealing with 
education in the Mayo papers in Cambridge 
University Library are very suggestive in this 
respect. 


Is is not easy to seo, however, how 
Dr. Ahmad Khan's Selections can assist in an 
appreciation of the historical force of the 
Wahh&bis. No doubt they will, by providing 
detail of Wahhabi activity ss known to the 
police, achieve their purpose of fostermg pride 
in an underground Muslim resistance move- 
ment, but it is to be hoped that Dr. Ahmad 
Khan will nót be content to leave the Wah- 
h&bis where they are at present —amothered 
in & mass of police reports. Although these 
selections underline the necessity of utilizing 
the voluminous district records now available 
for the British period in both India and Paki- 
stan, they also underline the limitations of local 
records for the understanding of generel policy. 


P. HARDY 


D. P. Sanar : India and Afghamsian, 
1876-1907 : a study in ds 10 
relations. xii, 216 pp., 3 mape. Bt. 
Lucia, Queensland: University of 
Queensland Prees, 1963. 55s. 6d. 


Dr. Singhal has written a study of British 
poliey towards Afghanistan, which covers the 
period from the second Afghan war until the 
Anglo-Romdan entente of 1007, in which 
Russis recognised the predominanoo of British 
influenoe in Afghanistan. The main events 
which he considers are the second Afghan 
war itself, tho Panjdeh incident, and the 
various agreements relating to the borders of 
Afghanistan. The book is oompetanily written 
and is based on & very wide selection of 
material, both official and private. It is 
valusble particularly for the 
view the author takes which reveals the 
steady development of British pohoy in the 
area. 


There are, however, two assumptions made 
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by the author which appear to be mistaken 
and to lead him into error in his interpretation 
of policies. The first concerns the nature of the 
Russian threat to the security of the Indian 
Empire. Dr. assumes that because s 
direct invasion of India by Rusia was so 
unlikely a contingency and because it was 
regarded as such by almost all authorities in 
Indias and England, therefore British polloy 
in Afghanistan was not really largely shaped 
by the Russian problem at all. This leads him 
to look for other motives in the 
policies of the Forward school. In the case of 
Lytton he implies that personal ambition was 
the guiding consideration. On p. 46 he writes 
that at the time of the treaty of Gandamak 
Lytton wanted to ‘reduce Afghan territory 
into small principalities where external rele- 
tions would be in his own hands, thus reducing 
them to ths status of the Indian States and 
placing himself in the category of & great 
governor-general’. But it is clear that the 
treaty of Gandamak represented the renuncia- 
tion, at that time, of Lytton’s policy of disinte- 
gration. (See Lytton's commentary on the 
treaty summarized in D. K. Ghose, agland 
and Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1960, 54-6.) 
Dr. Singhal fails to give sufficient weight to 
political and strategic considerations in shaping 
these policies. What men feared was thai 
Russia would take upa position on the borders 
of India which would enable her to cause 
disturbances in India which would make the 
continued government of India so intolerably 
expensive that it would no longer be worth 
maintaining. 

The second assumption which one would 
dispute wa very common one. This is that the 
external policy of British India was largely 
made in London (p. xii). This is not the 
to take up this question in detail but it is quite 
clear from Dr. Singhal’s own account that the 
Vioeroys frequently exercised decisive infħuenos 
on major issuoe. Lytton’s policy in Afghani- 
stan, Ripon's retention of Pishin and Bibi, the 
annexation of Chitral were all carried through 
against the wishes of & majority of the Cabinet. 
Certainly the government in England could 
intervene with effect, as in tho couse of the 1007 
agreement, but it only rarely ohose to do so. 
The Indian Government remained the prinorpal 
initiating body in policy-making. 

Apart from these two larger questions there 
are & number of points of detail, particularly 
on the margins of his subject, where Dr. Singhal 
goes astray. The accounts of the Rusman 
advance in Asta contain several errors. 
Dr. Singhal’s grasp of the Afghan and general 
Islamic is sometimes "unsure. 
Persian is only one of the official languages of 
Afghanistan (p. 1). The authority of the Amir 
of Afghanistan was unlimited neither in theory 
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nor practico (p. xi) Efendi is not & surname 
and 1877 is a little premature to talk of the 
period of Pan-Islamic ascendancy. The later 
part of the book is not so convincing as the 
pert which deals with the period before 1888. 
In particular the account of thé problems raised. 
by the tribel disturbances of the 1990's is 
incomplete without some reference to the 
attempt by Bruce to apply the Sandeman 
systern to Waxiristan and the whole ides of the 
extension of administration to the frontier 
areas. In the bibliography one was surprised 
to mee no reference to D. K. Ghose's book 
mentioned above or to Maurice Cowling's 
artiole ‘ Lytton, the Cabinet and the Russians, 
August to November 1878', FAR, LOV, 
1, 1961, 69—79. 
M. 3. YAPP 


Roxssre Busine: Hengsanggri: family 

e eig $^ a Garo village. 377 pp., 

lates. Philadelphia: University 

at fs lvania Press; London, eto. : 

Oxford Univ versity Press, [1963]. 64s. 

In his opening paragraph the author pro- 

claims that his book ia without ‘a single central 

thesis’ and is ° a descrtptive study of the 
Garos, or more precisely, of ane Garo 

as I saw it between October 1954 and October 

196 ° (p. 5). In fact we are given not so much 


a description of that village (which is called 
Rengeanggri), as a very clear analyms of the 
working of a rule of matrilineal descent and a 
rule of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage in 
relation to property, residences, and authority. 

The first two chapters (70 pages) are taken 
up with a desaription of the Garo hills, the 
agricultural cyale, food habits, such material 
culture as house-building and clothing, and a 
final long section on beliefs and practices in 
relation to gods and spirits. 

The main part of the book ia to be found 
in the subsequent eight chapters (about 200 
pagea), whore the author analyses Gero kinship, 
beginning with the smallest group in a discus- 
sion of marriage and the family, and ending 
with the several ways in which lineages may 
be combined to make a village. In the area in 
whioh Rengsenggri lies the Garos are divided 
into two exogamous matrilineal groups, 
Bangma and Marak, which the author calls 
'moletios': each molety is in turn divided 
into lesser descent groups, also matrilineal, 
called ‘mbe’. These in turn are divided into 
smaller matrilmeal descent groupe, lineeges, 
each of which collectively owns the land of ane 
village and forms the main part of its popula- 
tion, with the addition ofa few outaidera. (In 
some villages two such lineages are found.) The 
residential oore of & village consista of the 
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women of a matrilmeage, together with the 
husbends who have oome to the village in 
marriage, and (as seems usual in a system of 
matrilineal descent with most men living 
uxoriloocally) & few men of the matrilineage 
(together with therr wives who are therefore 
living virllocally in what the author calls 
‘reversed.’ marriages), who are there to dis- 
ofpline and take care of thelr sisters and their 
sisters’ sons. We are given a lucid description 
of the rights and duties within the range of 
kinsfolk, and of various other relationships, 
wach as those of eoonomio co-operation, not 
all of which are carried on in the idiom of 


The author is particularly lucid on the 
question of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage. 
A man is married to the danghter of his 
mother’s brother. But this Uncle may be a 
clasaifloatory mother’s brother. Indeed, in the 
last resort, ainos there are but two moteties, 
any marriage that does not offend the rule of 
mojety exogamy must be with & gir] who is 
distantly related as a cross-cousin. However, 
some girls are designated as heirs to the house 
end property and assume the duty of caring 
for their parenta In old age. When a marriage 
is being arranged for such ه‎ girl, every effort 
is made to ensure that the groom is a olose 
cross-oonmsain, for prefarence a boy from the same 
minimal lineage ss that to which the girl’s 
father belongs. 

We are given, in short, a very clear picture 
of the rules of kinship and marriage, and of 
the groups and activities which emerge from 
and are governed by these rules. If the author 
insists that this is ethnography, then it is a 
kind of analytic ethnography which has grown 
ont of the work of, for example, Fortes on the 
Tallenal or Mitchell on the Yao, and is far from 
those random collections of curious facts about 
primitive manners and customs which are also 
called ethnogrephies. Unfortunately the author 
did not have the courage to lst his analysis 
of kinship stand by itælf. The book conaludes 
with two chapters, one on the market, and one, 
entitled ‘New ideas’, which discusses the 
administration, new agricultural methods, and 

. These chapters are clearly written 
and not without understanding at the level of 
oommon-saense, but no systematio attempt is 
made to relate them to the kinship analysis, 
and the discusion is carried on without the 
incisive analytic edge which characterizes the 
middle cha 

Nevertheless this is one of the very few books 
about societies in India which gives & clear and 
rounded pioture of a system of kinship and 
marriage. It filles gap in our teaching armoury, 
and it is written throughout in an unusually 
luald —even oompelling— English style. 


FX. G. BAILEY 
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Jack A. Dass : Bor of the discovery 

and of Chinese Turkestan. 

(Central Asiatio Bis, vin.) 255 pp. 

The Hague: Mouton & Oo., 1903. 
Guilders 30. 


This volume sets out to prent a general 
account of the exploration of Chinese Turkestan 
(Sinkiang). Itis limited to a picture of Western 

for the most part. Although 
Chinese and Japanese travellers are ooogsion- 
ally mentioned, no attempt to give even a 
cursory account of the rich Chinese material on 
the ares is made. 

Even within these limits, the picture is 
fully worked up only for the nineteenth 
century. Both the earlier periods and the 
years since about 1025 are dealt wrth rather 
a ا‎ | E O 


po. "— and the 
author appears not to be &oquainted even with 
the elementary sinologloal bibliography on his 
subject. For example on p. 18 the author in 
his notes has completely confused Ha haien’s 
Fow-kuo chi with Huetan-teang’s Hat-ywu ohi, 
some two centuries later in date. The Western 
bibliography on Hetien-teang’s book lists as the 
latest translation that of Julien. No mention 
is made of the standard translations (both more 
than 50 years old) of Beal and Wotters, nor of 
Qhavanne’s work on the Buddhist travellers, 
nor even of Waley’s recent and easily accessible 
book on Hsuüan-tmeng, Ths real Tripitaka. As 
another example af the standard of scholarship, 
seo p. 24, n. 58, ' As early as 1615 Bir George 
Staunton presented a copy [of the atlas Kuang- 
yi Uu, which incidentally was a quite different 
work from the Yuan atlas of 1811-12 with 
which ihe author is concerned) to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. ... This copy evidentally fur- 
nished the basis for the Novus Atlas Sinensis 
by Jesuit missionary Martini (Amsterdam, 
1655) . . .'. Sir George Steunton was born in 
1781, the Royal Asiatic society founded in 
1825. But even if this were not so, to assume 
that a seventeenth-cantary Jesuit would have 
based a work on China upon a book in England, 
where he could in any oase go only with diff- 
culty, when he would have had the best intelll- 
genoe of China available anywhere ab his 
disposal in Rome, shows an ignorance of history 
which 1s disconcerting to say the loast. Inciden- 
tally, no mention is made anywhere in the book 
or in the bibliography to the standard works 
on Jesuit cartography by Fuchs. 

Finally, readers who are interested in pur- 
suing further geographical or historical studies 
on Turkestan will find the following recent 
bibliographical works in the series Hain-chiang 
yen-chiu ta'ung-kan (Sinkiang Callectenes) of 
some use in filling the lacunae in Professor 
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Debbe’s work: No. 2, T. L. Yuan and H. 
Watanabe, Classified bibliography of Japanese 
books and articles concoramy Siabiang, Tokyo, 
1962, 92 pp.; No. 4, T. L. Yuan, Russo-COhinese 
treaties and agreements relating to Syninang, 
1851-1949, Hong Kong, 1968, 181 pp. (in 
Chinese). Further volumes in this important 
serios will appear shortly. 
D. O. TWITOHBTT 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM : Sotence and cwilisa- 
tion in China. Vol. 4. Physics and 


physical technology. Part 1: p 
xxiv, 434 pp., 28 plates. Cambridge : 
University ress, 1962. £4 4s. 


This fourth volume of Dr. Needham’s history 
deals with the physical sciences. As the author 
admits, thearetios| physics was not wall 
developed. in China, although Chineee scholars 
made some very shrewd insights. In & few 
fields, however, particularly in optios, mag- 
netiam, and &ooustaos, their level of theoretical 
knowledge was remarkable, and the real meet 
of this volume lies in the three sections dealing 
with these flalds. 

In the frst section, Dr. Needham stresses 
the lack of a native atomistic theory of matter, 
and makes an interesting attempt to show that 
the Chinese tended to think in terms of waves 
and cyoles rather than of particles. I do not 
wish to overturn Dr. Needham’s central argu- 
ment, which by and large is probably correct, 
but 15 seems to me that he underestimates tho 
part played by ‘atomistic’ ideas in early 
writers. Ib would appear to me that the 
Taoist/Legalist writers of the third oentury 
B.C. were vary much aware of such ideas. An 
obvious example is the well-known passage of 
Chuang teu, 17, which speaks of the ‘ fine parts 
which are the minutest of the small thmgs’ 
KOM, A < GE din. This is clearly con- 
nected with the vary obscure theory of matter 
which is put forward in Kuan tzu, 49, in which 
ching TM ‘tho infinitely «mall particles of 
matter’ are given form by chi $ ‘air’. 
A similar concept of matter as divisible down 
to an indivimble smallest unit would also seam 
to be implied in Hui txu's paradox which 
speaks of ‘the infinitely great which has no 
exterior ' contrasted with ‘ the infinitely amali 
which has no interior’ (xp J. 4 PF). 
Another admittedly obscure idea of a similar 
sort may be found in the account of the thought 
of Kuan Yin and Chuang Chou in the last 
chapter of Chuang ize. 

I &dduoe those examples merely to suggest 
that atomistic concepts were rather more 
current in pre-Han Chine than this volume 
would lead us to believe, and current in the 
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Taoist mibeu which Dr. Needham rightly sees 
as having played & crucial part in the develop- 
ment of Chinese science. 

The author's stress upon wave theory, how- 
ever, raises one of the most intractable prob- 
lems in dealing with the history of sclenoe. As 
this book demonstrates clearly the role of 
oynlical ideas was crucial in Chinese thought, 
and waves and cycles stand in a very intimate 
relationship. Nevertheless, I think that 
it obscures the very valid point whioh 
Dr. Needham wishes to make to describe this 
rather ill-defined body of purely philosophical 
theory, based as it was on no emprmioal experi- 
mentation, as ° wave theory ', with all the very 
specific umplostions which this holds for us. 
How far is this sort of historical hindsight, 
which gives to chance flashes of genuine inmght 
a general theoretical relevance which oan 
hardly have oocurred to their authors, at all 
valid? And I find it stretches my credulity to 
the limit to accept the suggestion that Hooke 
may have been stimulated to formulate his 
wave theorles of light and sound by some 
vague mention to the Yin-Yang cycle by one 
of the Chinese visitors in late seventeenth- 
century London. 

The most interesting parts of this volume 
are those dealing with optics and magnotism, 
and the long section on acoustics, which is the 
work of Mr. K. G. Robinson. These are 
extremely well dane, and in each case present 
an important step in tidying up flelds in which 
a good deal of work of very variable quality 
has already been done. The following are a few 
desultory points of detail. 

On p. 95, referring to the famous mirror given 
to Wang Tu by & Mr. Hou during the Bui 
period, the suthor says that he has been unable 
to find any details about a book called Kw 
ching chi ' Record of ancient mirrors’. This 
in fact is not a technica! treatise, as is assumed, 
but & very well-known short story of the 
ch‘nan-ch'i type, which has been translated 
into Hngliah several times (rts title should read 
‘° Reoord of am ancient mirror’), This story, 
though it is of dubious historicity in connexion 
with Wang Tu, is nevertheless of importance 
to Dr. Needham's argument, since it descr bes 
the design of the mirror in very great detail, 
sufficient in fact for us to assume that the 
object described by the author was & mirror 
of typioellate Han style, which already made 
uso of the technique described by Dr. Needham 
by which the design of the mirror-ba&ok (or 


rather of some features of it) was made visible 


in the mirror surface. This would bear out the 
suggestion quoted (p. 04, n. d) from La Choene, 
1959, xr, that this type of magio mirror ante- 
datos the fifth century, to which its invention 
has most commonly been ascribed, and was in 
fact a Han-period invention. The Kw cheng chi 
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also suggests that such mirrors had a magio 
aignifloance, and that some were made in seta of 
graded size to correspond with the phases of 
the moon. The mirror was also sald to give a 
pure resonant note when struck—an interesting 
mile-light on the fraudulent examples dos- 
aribed by Dember (see p. 06, n. b). 

In the past I have expressed some sceptaciam 
about some of Dr. Neodha&m's hypotheses about 
the transmimuon of ideas and techniques. 
I would like, with some trepidation, to suggeet 
a pomsible influence which he has overlooked. 
This is the possible connexion between Chinese 
optical science and the Arab world during the 
T' eng and Sung periods. The classical Western 
view held that light radiated from the eye of 
the observer, while tho Chinese held the oppo- 
aito and correct view. lt seems quite possible 
that Ibn al-Haitham, who first rejected the 
traditional Western theory in the early eleventh 
century, may have heard of tho Chmeee theory. 
In this o&me we need not imagine the ides to 
have been transmitted in some vague form by 
travelling merchants. There were many Arab 
and Persian phymoans and surgeons in T'ang 
China, and curiously enough, one of the special- 
ities which they most commonly practised was 


ophthalmio surgery, particularly operations for 
the removal of cataracts. Such men must 


surely have been steeped in the Western view 
of light, and it would be surprising if they had 
not become aware that their Chinese contem- 
poraries held & radically different view. 

Like ite predecessors, this volume is superbly 
Produced and lavishly illustrated and does 
great oredit to Cambridge University Proms. 

D. 0. TWITOHNTT 


F. W. Mota: The poet Kao ON, 1336— 
1374. xi, 261 pp., 3 plates. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 

'1969. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 

University Press. 594.) | 

This biography deals with the same subject 
as Mr. Mote's contribution to Confucian per- 
sonalities (Stanford, 1962)—the fourteenth- 
century Chinese poet Kao Chi jM; FE. How- 
ever, the two works by no means duplicate 
each other. Bealdes giving much more atten- 
tion to details of the poet's life than the article 

did, the book approaches its subject in a 

different way. Instead of viewing Kao Ch’! as 

& representative of a certain social category, 

as typical of certain kinds of aspiration and 

behaviour, it treats him for himself, as a 

Chinese poet who is important in his own 

Tight. As such, it deserves a place among the 

handful of reliable, full-length biographies of 

Chinese men of letters which have so far 

appeared. * T 
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It has to be admitted that, as the subject for 
a biographical study, Kao Ch'i is at the same 
time both extremely rewarding and extremely 
disappointing. He is & rewarding subject if 
only beo&use of the tumultuous years in whioh 
he lived. His short life spanned exactly the 
period from the collapse of the Yuan to the 
re-establishment of unifled control under the 
Ming. He came to maturity while the scramble 
for power among the various rebel leaders and 
the Yuan remnants was still going on. The 
history of this time has not been the subject 
of ه‎ book in English before, and it makes 
interesting reading. Mr. Mote manages to pack 
a great deal of this histary into his introductory 
chapter, marshalling his characters an to the 
stage in true narrator style. It is ably dons, 
and perfectly justifi&ble Lf one remembers that 
a background of politioal and military history 
is neceasary in order to understand Kao Chi's 
life. In such & historical situation, the charac- 
teristio anguish of the man confronted with the 
choice of whether to serve-—or not to serve— 
the state becomes even more acute. The 
choice must have tormented the Chinese poet 
as much as—if we press for an analogy in 


choloe of attitudes to public service are added 
doubts about the legitimacy of the Mongol 
rulers and the worthiness of the different rebel 
leaders. Confronted with this dilemma, Kao 
Ch‘: at first held aloof, then wavered, then 
finally withdrew. He found no solution to it. 

The trouble with Kao Chi as a subject is 
that all the drame of his cholos takes place off 
stago. It is seldom revealed in his poetry, and 
then only by implication. The result is that 
there are important decimons in his life towards 
which his feelings are unknown. All that any 
biographer can offer is intelligent conjecture. 
Here is how Mr. Mote describes Kao Ch'i's 
decsion to serve under the Ming: ° The 
opportunity [to pertictpate in the writing of 
the Yuan history] could only have been 
immensely attractive to Kao Chil. He would 
secure at once the respect of his community, 
honor, freedom from pressing eoonomio worries, 
an opportunity to help his family and friends, 
&n outlet for his ambitions. We oan 
woll imagine that the pessimism expressed in 
the poem addressed to his brother-in-law in the 
autumn of 1867 now gave way to cautious hope, 
that he ceased to soorn himself, and that the 
ftush of youth returned. to his cheeks’ (p. 140). 
Speculation of this kind, reasonable though it 
is, unfortunately has to play a large part in any 
biography of Kao Chi. 

It is not even clear what significance we 
ought to attribute to the manner of Kao Ch'i's 
death. He was summarily executed, on grounds 
of seditious behaviour, when he was only 88 
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years old. It is tempting to see his death as a 
sort of tragio denouement, and to seek some 
olose connexion with his life and ‘character. 
Mr. Mote brings out clearly Kao Ch'i's early 
interest in military matters, and stresses tho 
heroic aspirataons which he may at one time 
have cherished. This is a valuable point as it 
refers to his poetry, but does it really help to 
explain his death ? It is true that at the end 
of his book Mr. Mote qualifies carefully his 
statement on p. 190 that ‘ultimately this 
pursuit of the heroic life was yet to bring about 
his tragio end’. But on the available evidence 
we are not entitled to assume that this pursuit 
of Kao Ch'i's had anything to do with it. Need 
his death have been anything more than brutal 
and arbitrary, characteristic of the conditions 
of his time, but without any special relevance 
to his youthful ideals ? 

, The author states in his introduction that he 
is presenting his tranalations of Kao’s poems 
merely as ‘ historical documents’. It seems a 
pity, to this reviewer at least, that he did not 
define the scope of his book a little more widely. 
His very valuable study oould only havo 
gamed by including more translation, leas para- 
phrase, and & longer discussion of what oon- 
statutes Kao Ch‘i’s uniqueness as a poet. 

T. D. HANAN 


CuÜs-rv Hsü0xu: Huang Hsing and the 
Chinese Revolution. (Stanford Studies 
in History, Eeonomies, and Political 
Science, xx.) Fi, 260 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1961. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 465.) 

Mr. Hetieh’s study of Huang Haing filis an 
important g&p in the English literature of the 
Chinese Revolution of 1911. Indeed, it contains 
the most comprehensive account of the events 
leading up to the Revolution that has yet 
appeared. It also contains a detailed study of 
Kuomintang politics during the years immedi- 
ately following the Revolution, when Huang 
was at the centre of the struggle against Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai. It is therefore indispensable as a 
starting-point for more detailed studies of the 
period, and it oan be relied upon for the degree 
of accuracy with which it unravels the tangled 
chronology of the period. 

Mr. Hsueh's book makes no pretence of oon- 
tributing to & solution of the theoretioal prob- 
lems of the Revolution, in fact the author 
neatly aide-steps this by desoribing 1911 as a 
‘political’ rather than a 'social' revolution, 
but it does nevertheless draw attention to two 
features of the revolutionary movement which 
have been too little stressed hitherto. 

The first of these emerges from the main 
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purpose of the book, which is to describe the 
pert played by Huang Haing himself. Too 
Often, writers havo stressed Sun Yat-sen’s role 
in the movement to the neglect of the part 
played by other leaders. Mr. Hsheh corrects 
this bias, at least; where Huang Hsing is con- 
cerned. His whole argument seoks to show that 
Huang Hsing's contribution to the cause was 
1n no way inferior to Bun's, except perhaps that 
he could not match the power of Sun’s visionary 
idealism. In milttary ability he would appear 
to have been Sun’s superior. Furthermore the 
author claims that Huang's followmg in the 
Hua-hsing hus, which consisted to a large degree 
of revolutionary Intellectuals, was numerically 
and influentally the most important of the 
groups which amalgamated to form the 
Revolutionary League in 1906. 

The second point which emerges is tho 
importance of provincial groups within the 
movement. Huang Halng’s Hua-Asing hei 
came largely from Huang’s home province of 
Hunan, Sun Yat-son's Hsing-cheng hui from 
Kwangtung, and the members of the Kwang-f« 
hus from Chekiang. That unity of these three 
and other elementa was forged at all was a great 
schievement of the movement, but harmony 
was not always maintained, and it is clear that 
in addition to the clashes of personality which 
oocurred (such as that between Huang and 
Sun), provincial loyalties were also involved, 
while the poor coordination between the 
various provincial groupe and looal 
tions was one of the chief weaknesses of the 
movement, both before and after 1911. 

One way in which this otherwise extremely 
useful book fails is that in stating the case for 
Huang Haing, the author has almost entirely 

his subject’s personality. Even in a 
poHtical biography, in which personal life is 
excluded, one expects a few clues which would 
indicate what the hero was like to meet in the 
flesh and to talk to. Huang Hsing scarcely 
comes to life at all, while Dr. Sun, who receives 
the benefit of having his weaknesses exposed, 
still remains the more human, and the more 


sympethetio figure. 
J. D. QHINNERY 


RoBERT C. NORTE and Kania J. EUDI : 
M. N. Roys mission to China : the 
Commumat-Kuomintang split of 
1927. Doouments translated by Helen 
I. Powers. vi, 399 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1963. $7.50. (English agente: 
Oambridge University Preas. 60s.) 


Since Professor North's article on Roy and 
the Fifth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
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Party in the China Quarterly, No. 8, 1961, we 
have been eagerly waiting for the publication 
of the present work. The book now appears in 
two parts, the first being an analysis of ihe 
historical background and contents of the 
second, which comprises 37 rare documents by 
or attributed to M. N. Roy. Roy was ihe 
Brahmin ‘representative of the Communist 
International who reached Canton in February 
and was to be recalled in late July or early 
Angust 1927, This brief sojourn coincided with 
a period of truculent political struggles in the 
Northern Expedition. By then Stalm’s policies 
of & ' bloc within ’ and ‘ revolution from above ' 
had already run into heavy weather and a few 
days after Roy's arrival at Hankow, then the 
Kuomintang political centre, Chang Teo-lin 
and Chiang Kai-shek began seperately their 
suppremsion of the Communists. On the heels 
of this, there came the schism between Wuhan 
and Nanking, to be olosely followed by the 
Communist-Knommtang split. Roy himself 
Played a catalyst role in the latter event and 
his name was perpetuated through his ill. 
considered action of showing Stalmn’s telegram 
to Wang Ching-wel on 1 June 1927. 

Upon his return to Mosoow, Roy published 
his reporis &nd documenta oonoerning the 
Fifth Congreas of the Chinese Communist Party 
and other related subjects in a book entitled 
‘The Chinese revolution’. ‘That book, 

to Roy, was never published in any 
other language [than Russian], while he him- 
self, on request from Moscow, had sent the 
original manuscript beck...to Rumian 
Communist authorities. Until his death in 
1054 Roy believed that no oopy of the 
volume existed outside Communist &rohives 
in Moscow.’ Fortunately he was wrong. 
' A second copy was found . . . in the rare-book 
collection of the Hoover Library of Stanford 
University. Now Miss Powers has translated 
these documents into readable English and for 
. this we are greatly in her debt. 

Although two-thirds of this book (245 pp.) 
are the work of Miss Powers, our review will 
concentrate on the remainder—an introduction 
and six chapters (128 pp.) of &nalywis and dis- 
cussion by Professor North and Mrs Budim. 
Running through this part is the wrangling 
between ths policies of ' revolution from above 
or from below’. The authors have given us 
a reliable, objective, and incisivo &ooount, 
throwing light on what has been obscure 
and giving intelligibility to what has been 
* bewildering babble’. However, if the task of 
& review is not confined to eulogy alone, it may 
be sald that facts are the authors’ chief weak- 
ness. On p. 20 they refer to the Chinese Conr- 
munists joining the Kuomintang ‘in consider- 
able numbers’. It is perhaps more preciso to 
say that all of them held two party cards. On 
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p. 21 Chou Ein-lai is said to have been the head 
of the [Whampoa] Academy’s political depart- 
ment. conflicts with the Keming wen- 
Asien TE dy XK MA, x, 38, which mya that 
he was the deputy head under Ta Chi-t'ao 
Later Chou became the political commissar of 
the First Army (ibid., 42, and Wilbur and 
pa On pp. 23-4 & sentence reads : 

. because Wu P'ei-fu, most powerful E 


of 1024, was no longer tho most powerful ; nor 
was he preparing & vigorous offensive against 
the Knomintang. In fact he was vengefully 
fighting against Feng Yu-hmang. On p. 45 there 
is a piece of bewildering information—the name 
of P*ang Shu-chih, a Communist Centrel Com- 
mitteeman, was followed by [Pi Shu-ch‘eng]. 


.1s this AE Pj FF? If so, he was the oom- 


mander of the Eighth An-kuo army stationed 
at Shanghal and was defeated by the Kuomin- 
tang Army in March 1987 (Tung-fang T'aa-—chsh, 
25 January 1027, 168, and Chuag-buo chin-tas- 
shih ben-te'ung FF Rn Np POOR Ia 
I, 8, 191). Subsequently he was sentenced to 
death by Chang Trung-oh‘ang (Tung-fang Tea- 
chth, 10 June 1927, 102). On p. 68 the authors 
wy: ‘...maroching northward along the 
ال‎ A very baffling statement 


are, however, insignificant facts. Of 
tremendous importance to & study of this kind 
are carefully analysed facts such as the 
strength of the peesenia' associations, trade 
unions, the left-wing Kuomintang, the armies 
under Wuhan control, and the eoonomío and 
financial conditions of the Wuhan government. 
It was in the light of theee facta that policy 
decisions were made and tt is on the basis of 
them that the wisdom of the decision o&n be 
amomed. A mere quotation from Ta'al Ho-sen | 
(p. 31), saying that there were no lees than 
fifteen. million organixed peasants in Kwang- 
tung, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsl, and other 
provinces does not seem to be 

This weakness can be ascribed to the authors’ 
insufficient reliance on Chinese sources. They 
give Roy's and T'ang Leang-li’s versions of 
showing the fatal telegram to Wang Ohing-wel 
(pp. 110-13), but not Wang's own (Wang 
Ohing-wei chi FE Bi fi; Me, wo, 380-1), and 
they refer to a speech Chiang Kai-shek made 
on 19 February 1927, citing Wieger instead of 
Chiang himself as the source of information. 
The weakness leads the authors to some debat- 
&ble conclusions, prominent among whioh is 
the statement at the beginning of the book 
(p. 1): 

‘It is no exaggeration to state that Roy 
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. ranks with Lenin and Mao Tae-tung in the 
development of fundamental Communist 
policy for the underdeveloped, as contrasted 
with the industrialized, areas of the globe '. 

Comparing this with Ts‘al Ho-sen's judicious 

remark: ‘He [Roy] always supported pein- 

ciples on paper, but in practico he did not 
settle a single problem’ (p. 114), and Mao’s 

&uocinot condemnation: ‘A fool’ (Snow, 

Red star, 161), one wonders whether the ‘no 

exaggeration ' is in fact an exaggeration. 
Finally, & trivial point. The authors have 

coined a new term, Kwomsniangist, but do not 
indicate how it should be pronounced. Shall 
we read it as ‘gst’ of ° biologist’, ‘ guist’ of 

‘linguist’, or ‘gist’ of ' ?'? The marriage of 

a strong ‘g’ to ‘ist’ ıs foreign to the Anglo- 

Saxon tradition. 

JEROME CH‘ hx 


HEINRIOE DUMOULIN: A matory of Zen 
Buddhism. Translated from the German 
Paul Peachey. xiv, 335 pp., 12 
plates. London: Faber and Faber, 
1963. 42s. 


It is surpriaing that in view of the apparent 
interest in Zen among Westerners during ths 


last decade and the many studies by Chinese 
and Japenese scholars no serious history of 
Zen has been forthooming. The chief value of 
D. T. Buxuki's numerous essays lies in their 
able, although highly subjective, presentation 
of the religious and psychological implications 
of the Rinzai [Lin-chi] tradition of Zen. But 
for this very reason Suxuki's work must be 
used with caution by the impartial student who 
is interested in exploring the development of 
this school in China and Japan. The efforts 
of the historian to understand the signiflo&noe 
of Zen are doomed to failure onos he accepts 
Susuki's view that ‘ our so-called retonalistic 
way of thinking has apparently no use in 
evaluating the truth or untruth of Zen... 
since the latter is altogether beyond the ken 
of human understandmg’ (Living by Zen, 
Tokyo, 1949, 18). Hu Shih warned against this 
anti-intellectual approach to Zen by Suxuki 
and his Western followers in his important 
article ‘Ch'an (Zen) Buddhism in China, its 
history and methodology’ (Philosophy Mast 
and West, ur, 1, 1958): ‘The Ch'an (Zen) 
movement is an integral part of the history of 
Chinese Buddhiam, and the history of Chinese 
Buddhism is an integral pert of the general 
history of Chinese thought. Chan oan be 
properly understood only in its historical 
setting just as any other Chinese philosophical 
school must be studied and understood in its 
historical The mam trouble with 
the “irrational '’ interpreters of Zen has been 
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that they deliberately ignore this historicel 
approach. ... The beet [they] oan do is to tell 
the world that Zen is Zen and is altogether 
beyond our logical oomprehension. But if 
wo... place [the Zen movement] in ita proper 
historical setting, and study it and its seemingly 
strange teachings as °° historical facta ’’, then, 
bui not watii then [reviewer's 1talios], an intelli- 
gent and rational understanding and appreal- 
tion... may yet be achieved '. Unfortunately 
the book under review owes more to Buxuki 
than to Hu Shih. 

Father Dumoulin’s History of Zen Buddhism, 
which, it ahould be noted, is the first attempt 
ina Western language to produce ه‎ critical 
account of the development of Zen, has turned 
out to be a disappointing book because it does 
not pay sufficient attention to studies by 
Chinese and Japanese scholars, even though 
some of these are cited in the bibliography and 
footnotes. This is particularly regrettable since 
the author apparently knows Chmese and 
Japenese well, and has to his oredit several 
learned monographs. One cannot help but feel 
that at an early stage the author succumbed 
to the ‘irretional’ approach of Susuki, which 
would explain the &uthor's predilection for the 
paradoxical Han [kung-an] 7\ M هد‎ a means 
of elucidating Zen doctrine. But it 1s unlikely 
that the Westerner who wants a meaningful 
interpretation of Zen will be satisfled with such 
a statement as ‘the oocurs that 
“ gatelesaness becomes the gate to the Dharma. 
How can one enter by the no-gate ? ’’ ’ (p. 180). 
And what is the Western reader to make of the 
following explanation: ‘ Enlightenment is to 
be found in thinking as well as in nonthinking, 
since originally thinking is without object or 
a nature ofits own, while nonthinking connotes 
no mere vold. Thinking and nonthinking are 
rendered translucent in a transcendent state 
in which both thinking and nonthinking are 
contained ' (p. 164) t 

Although the author confidently assures the 
reader in the preface (p. vil) that ‘ the historical 
&ocur&oy of the [German edition (pubhahed in 
1950) of the present] work was &oknow 
by Buddhist scholars of the first rank’, his 
book, in fact, contains & number of errors, 
historic] and otherwise. The sten-fo [nem- 
bute] A. (Rh practised by Hul-ytan FF 1X 
and his followers (p. 57) signifies meditation on 
Amit&bha Buddha; only after the appearance 
of T‘an-luan gj FÊ (476—542) does the term 
4e»-fo come to mean ‘the repetition of the 
name of Amit&bha’ (of. Fujiwara Ryčeetsu AR 
EK SP FF, Nembutsn skis no kenkys A (hh 


- B 428 D Bf ES Kyoto, 1957, 112 f£). The 


words chush kuon MF 9B (p. 71) should not be 
translated ' vision of enlightenment’; they are 
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tho Chinese equivalents of the Sanskrit terms 
viiarka and vicåra, which signify different typos 
of meditation. There is general agreement 
among Japanese historians that the chrono- 
logy for the reign of Emperor Kimmei as given 
in the Nihon akobi is defective; the date of 
the Paekohe mission traditionally oredited 
with the introduction of Buddhism should, 
&ooordingly, be put at 538 instead of 552 
(p. 187). The year of Bhótoku Taishi’s death 
appears on p. 42 as 622, but on p. 137 it is 021 ; 
this discrepancy results from the author's 
failore to distinguish between the conflicting 
traditions of the two major sources of pre-Nara 
Buddhist history—the Jog Shitobe ABO teiseisu 
bcm OI s IE UU E and the Nikon 
shobi. Members of the H5]5 family at no time 
held the office of shigun (p..142); their 
official title was skikken $h HE ‘regent’. 
Tokimune was the eighth head of the H6j5 
family after Tokimasa, not the second (p. 142). 
The keri Mi Ff in a monastery refers to the 
monks’ quarters, not the storehouse (p. 145). 
Diacritical marks are employed haphazardly 
throughout, e.g., Lanküeatóra Sutra (p. 45 ff.) 
instead of Lonkivatira Sra. The romanize- 
tion of many Chinese names and some Japanese 
names is likewise distresging, o.g., Tien-t'ung- 
exu (p. 154 ff.) for T'ien-t'ung-asu K È $ 
(no Chinese characters are used), P'u-k'o 
(p. 149) for P'u-hua 3 4F,, Wang-mei (p. 89) 
for Huang-mei Jit $#$, Shan-lun (p. 70) for 
Sen-lun — Mg, Desoku (p. 195) for Jasoku 
KE E, Anyoin (p. 157) for Annydin تخ‎ Æ 
Ex, eto. 

The historical discussion is, for the most 
pert, superficial Some of the oonolusions 
reached by the author are either dubious 
(‘the Japanese masters contributed nothing 
substantial to the teachings or methods of 
Zen ' [p. 285] or a matter of faith (‘no human 
effort to attain enlightenment, no matter how 
honest or self-sacrificing, can ever lead to the 
perfect truth, but only the eternal Logos '' who 
coming into the world enlightens every man ’’ 
(John 1: 9)’ (p. 200). Nevertheleas the book 
will probably be of interest to the occasional 
student who wants a chronological survey of 
the significant names and dates in the history 
of Zen. The author exercised good judgment 
in devoting an entire chapter to the life and 
though’ of Dógen È JC, who, although one 
of the most important figures in Japanese Zen, 
has hitherto not received the attention he 
merits. Westerners who have oome to regard 
Zen masters as soripture-burning eccentrics 
would be well advised to read the chapter on 
Digen. There is a useful bibliography at the 


end of the book. 
NTANMLEY WEINNTEIK 
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WILLIAM A. BaALLEY: Ohne of 
Khm? structure. (American Oriental 
Series, Kasay 2.) xix, 45 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: American Oriental 
Society, 1961. 


Khmu? (Khamu, Khamuk, Kamhmu?), 
together with the related dialects known as 
T'eng or Phoutheng, 18 a Mon-Khmer language 
with perhaps 100,000 speakers whose villages 
are scattered over a large part of northern Laos. 
Linguisticalty intermediate between Paleung- 
Wa (Northern MK) and the languages of the 
Annamite Chain, it has been known until now 
chiefly from Roux’s word-list of 1927 and the 
Teng materials collected by Henri Maspero 
and ‘published in BA FEO in 1955. A systematic 
ecoount holds great interest for students of 
MK, and indeed of South Hast Asian languages 
in general. 

Dr. Smalley’s monograph is not easy reading, 
for as well as dealing with an unfamiliar 
language it is markedly innovatory in its 
descriptive technique. Properly concerned at 
the hiatus between phonology and the rest of 
grammar, the author sets out to achieve ' as 
close a perallel...as the data seam to 
warrant’ in descriptive procedures in both 
branches, adopting Hockett's model of item 
and arrangement, To this end he makes use of 
frames to establish classes and sub-classes not 
only of morphemes and words, but also of 
phonemes, and then by largely substitutive 
procedures identifles complex ' constructians ' 
of equivalent or higher-order function. The 
analysis is divided into 'phonology' and 


* morphology '. 

The phoneme classes which Dr. Smalley sets 
Up are consonants, vowels, terminal and 
‘internal juncture, pitch, stress, and extra 
length. From these he derives the syllable, and 
thence syllable constructions, some of which 
aro phrases. But while his phonology goes 
beyond phonemics, it remains committed to 
linear segmentation, and this has some odd 
results. Thus an anaptyctio vowel of varying 
quality, along with syllabic nasals, is by cross- 
identification referred to two phonemes, and 
these are later used to set up & whole series of 
allomorphs (2.1311, 1.120, 1.128). The stated 
phonemes of juncture, pitch, and stress are 
remoter from what many linguists would 
recognize as phonological units than the oon- 
sonants and vowels, being apparently inter- 
related in a way which is not fully worked out. 
It is fair to add that in the absence of such 
elucidation, which Dr. Smalley would allot to 
morphology, his presentation allows him to 
specify the phonetic data with considerable 
precision. l 

His morphology begins by systemstizing, 
under the head of allomorphy, the predictable 
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sequential features which his definition of 
Phonology excludes ; thus /him bran/, as a 
representation of [mm'hrA9], is replaced by 
(hmrag). Under the same head he deals with 
and similar variants and with oases 
of lexical suppletion such as /mooy/, /nin/, 
/?et/ ‘one’. The remainder of the section takes 
us from morpheme classes to sentence structure. 
('Morpheme' and ‘word’ here 
more nearly to word and phrase in general 
parlance, ° phrase’ being reserved as a term of 
phonology.) The description is followed by 
a folk story in & cluttered, but therefore con- 
trollable, morphophonemio transorrption, with 
fixed-equivalent and free translations and © 
schematic grammatical analysis. 

It seems to the present reviewer that ه‎ 
recognition af the phonetio character of some 
of the elementa of Dr. Bmalley's phonology, 
and especially of the syllable, might lead to the 
intagration of the two parts of grammar which 
has eluded him. Though in morphology he sets 
up no unii lees than a morph, & formulation 
like (hmra&g), which selects certain phonemes 
as vant and rejects others, implies some 
much unit as ‘morphological sound’. The 
deduction of ‘morphological sounds’ from 
phonemes, being distributional, is surely not in 
easence different from that of phonemes from 
allophones. 

The usage described is that of Noon Haw 
near Luang Prabang and other villages in the 
vicinity. There is & nine-term system of close, 
mid, and open front, central, and back vowels, 
which may be long or short ; elght diphthongal 
combinations of three types occur, with open 
central, open front, and close central closing 
pointe. The consonantiam is of the Palaung 

with full series of voloed and voiceless 
plosives, but no glottalized ones. 

Afftxation is of limited incidenoe, but 
resembles that of Eastern MK in includmg 
infixes : an ‘ instrumental ' verbel-noun forma- 
tive with allomorphs /n r m/—the oorre- 
sponding infixes are distinct in some relisted 
languages—and an infir /m/ which survives 
in such variant pairs as smgar, agar ' straight ’. 
A number of sequences with initial /p/ are 


referred to a causative prefix. The pronominal | 


system is of NMK type with singular, dual, and 
plural categories ; SF and 3 have both mas 
culing and feminine forms, 82m a polite and a 
familler form. 

The European reader, labouring to tranalate 
the analysis hero presented into terms to which 


recognise 
aa it la by a clear exposition of the 
theory, enables him to deal with the observed 
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data both oompendiously and oompectly. If 
wo have a just complaint, 1t is that theory is 
sometimes too firmly in charge: the multi- 
plictty of transcripfions—phonstic, phonemio, 
morphophonemio, and an unlabelled one which 
may differ from ali three—o&n end by confusing 
the most palnstaking reader. 

On balance, this monograph is a useful 
addition to'our knowledge of & branch of MK of 
which some coherent picture is now beginning 
to emerge. It is greatly to be hoped thas 
ciroumstances may allow Dr. Smalley, or one 
of his missionary colleagues, to supplement it 
with & dictionary or at least a much extended 
word-list. 

H. L. SHORTO 


Lyxpon Harris (ed. and tr.): Swahds 
poetry. xi, 326 pp., front. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1902. 45s. 


Hitherto it has been almost impossible for 
the average student of Swahili to get 2 com- 
prehensive view of ° classloal’ Swahili poetry. 
Very numerous specimens of such poetry exist 
in the archives of « few universities and other 
institutions and in private collections, but they 
aro by no means readily available to the 
ordinary student. One groat merit of the work 
under review is that it provides in one volume 
a cross-section of the Swahili poetio literature 
of the past four centuries which has been 
esteemed by connoisseurs of Swahili verse es 
representing fairly the best of its kind, though 
some readers may be disappointed to find a 
number of the examples given to be the same 
as those already easily &oocmmible elsewhere. 
For instanoe, instead of Abdullah bin Masud 
al-Mazrui's Utanai wa al-Akida, already avail- 
able in Al-Akida and Fort Jesus, Mombasa, 
they might have preferred his Hadtthi ya 
Borasisi or Hadithi ya Hasina (seo p. 129). 

Dr. Harries remarks (p. 10) that ‘the 
importanoe of syllabio division in Swahili 
prosody cannot be overestimated’ and its 
importance has indeed been stressed. by several 
writers on the art of Bwahili poesy, though & 
fow have qualified it to & slight extent. Thus 
Bacleur writes ' Le nombre des syllabes n'est 
pas toujours de rigueur, surtout quand le vers 
est un peu long’ (Grammaire des dialectes 
swahilis) and Dr. Harries, on p. 28, writing 
of wendi verses, romarks ‘The most popular 
meesure for Swahili epio poems is in eight 


varios it to nine, as did the author of the version 
of the Utendi wa Liyongo given in this book, 
where we find nine miran: in several siponde, 
e.g. the second kipands of v. 17 and the second 
of v. 81. And it is not only in tendi that this 
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irregularity occurs. The point arises whether 
the authors of the poems concerned Intended 
such variations of the syllabic measure or 
were they just oversights or miscopyings ? 
The correction of rhost of tham to the regular 
number of mizani would present no difficulty. 
The modern poets aro guilty (if that is the 
word) of such variation much more than the 
* classical’ poeta and the late Shaaban Robert, 
conmdered by some the Poet Laureate of 
modern Swahili, was particularly addicted to 
this i of the ‘rules’, though he 
had himself, in a book on the postio art (so 
far, I think, unpublished), stressed the im- 
portance of correct misant counting. Did this 
arise from alapdsah writing—his output was 
enormous—or did he do it on purpose ? Did 
he intend a titillation of the senses like that 
produced by the modern composer of muslo’s 
use of unresolved disoords, or e breaking with 
tradition like the modern poet's dis- 
regard of metre and rhyme (and, for that 
matter, reason) ? 

Precision in the syllabic ‘weighting’ of 
siponds was one way m which e Swahili 
poetica] purism could have developed. But 
though some poets showed oonsider&ble o&re 
in this matter (some of the moderns still do) 
others did not; apparently their reputations 
suffered little, if at all. For example, they 
unblended nasal compounds when it suited 
them in spite of constant blending in the oorre- 
sponding speech forms, that is, they expected 
their readers to use two syllables where they 


normally used one—either that or they just 
did not bother about the number of mizani 
anyway as long as it was approximately-right. 
Thus the word ndia oould be turned into three 


syllables or left at two at will (see p. 66, v. 168, ` 


where it has two unless we are to consider 
the kipande concerned to have nine sizani, 
v. 169, where it has three unless we are to 
consider the bipande concerned to have seven 
mizans, and v. 170, where again it has two; 
just one letter would have been enough to 
avoid the variation in this example—4he object 
infix ¢ in abtsengea). Another way would have 
been exact rhyming based on the true values 
of consonants: But in point of fact most, if 
not all, of the poets were quite prepared, for 
instance, to treat all tho fire varieties of 
Swahili t (alveolar, aspirated and unaspirated, 
dental, aspirated and unaspirated, and the 
Arabio 'emphatio') when vooalixed with the 
mame vowel, as equivalents for the purposes of 
rhyme. And wa was permisstvely rhymed 
with ya. 

There is no doubt that the unamended 
Arabic alphabet, though it may seem to satisfy 
the majority of Swahili writers who use the 
Swahili-Arahio script, is quite Inadequate to 
the precise writing of Swahili of whatever 
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dialect, and it is very largely this fact which 
has made the transliteration and translation of 
many of the ‘ classical’ poems so difficult a 
problem for Swahili scholars. The author tells 
us (p. 15) that Sheikh al-Amin bin Ali attemp- 
ted to introduce a reformed script in Mom base 
in the 1880's, but without succes. In point 
of fact, however, a reformed soript had been 
adopted by many writers in the neighbourhood 
of Mombasa long before thet. I myself found 
it in regular use in the Mombasa sphere of 
influence early in 1023. It was almost adequate 
to the precise writing of the main dialects, 
except that it still used only three vowel 
signs; the vowels of stromed syllables were 
represented by ai, wow, and ya with sukun ; 
aspiration was not indicated. Shaikh al-Amin 
was apparently not the only protagonist of 
reform. Indeed Muhammad (Kijuma) Abu. 
bakar bin Umar al-Bakariy was extremely 
anxious to introduce reforms of a similar 
nature and very sady in 1929 in Lamu he 
saked me to oall a meeting for this purpose and 
make the introduction myself in my official 
capacity. that the local soribes 
might rightly resent such an action on my 
part as an impertinent interference by & 
foreigner I declined the task but was quite 
ready to support Kijuma if As called the 
meeting, but he failed to do so, at least in 
my time. 

On p. 19 the author remarks ' . . . scholars 
have discussed the geographical occurrence of 
the ملم‎ and -tle verbal endings by reference 
to the manuscripts, apparently overlooking 
the fact that in the Bwahili-Arabio script 
there is only one way of representing either 
ending. The alternative forms belong to the 
speech reference, that is, to the Swahili 
reader who dictated the tranalitaration, and 
not to the manuscript’. But the Swahili 
reader’s dictation consisted of speech forms, 
and it was the differences between recorded 
speech forms that disclosed dialectal, and hance 
geographical, differences between two speech 
references of the same work. When, for 
instanoe, Taylor wrote -Wa in his recension of 
the Imbishaji he had heard (not only seen) 
-Hs and not «ele, and when recorded. 
Acs version and wrote ls he had heard -els 
and not -tle. So that the scholars were quite 
right in arguing that there appeared to be two 
(pomibly more) dialectal or geographical 
renderings of the same poem. That was neither 


the usual phonetics of the language required © 

and in the other the palatalization associated 

with close i should occur before a vowel which 
would not cause it. 

The author states (p. 11) that there is no 
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separate Swahili term for a quairain. But the 
Swahili poets of to-day, at any rate, recognizes 
the eight sipande type of verse as four-lined 
and olassify it as tarbia. Similarly they oall a 
three-lined verse tathistha. As these namos 
are derived from Arabic it seems probable 
that they were known, though rarely used, by 
the ‘classical’ poeta also. 

There seem to me to be & few misprints, 
misreadings (or misoopyings), and mistranala- 
tions which require attention. As to mis 
prints, ° Arabian matrilineal’ on p. 51 should 
presumably read ' Arabian patrilineal’, in 
v. 8 on p. 108 Fukona should be kukoma, in 
v. 1 on p. 188 nara should be nansa, in v. 2 on 
p. 280 skama should be shamba, on p. 291 
under v. 101, the second wakailya should 
read wakbgnityg and yalnyeyuka should road 
yabwebuka, and on p. 208 under v. 25 aliye- 
mwona should read aliyemsoomwisha. 

The following have been 
noticed. On p. 219 the fifth kipande of the 
second verse of the poem has ten mizani; 
aw should be omitted. Under 49 on p. 8 
pame should read pamwe na. Under 62 on 
p. 206, should not this read ' wasiwe, they were 
called; -ita, call’? Under 5 on .م‎ 812 the 
correct reading is clearly twimils. 

Some few translations hardly seem justifi- 
able. The first line an p. 179 probably means 
‘O lady, do not weep and so make your 
friends weep too’. On p. 184, ya mioma mie 
ultwes (l. 15) means rather ‘ therein you have 
overlooked (forgotten) the virtues of the dum- 
palm’. On p. 218 Mwims na mibono toni 
(L 15) means ‘Stand with your hands pelms 
upwards’, ie. in an attatude of supplication. 
Line 1 on p. 220 mwambie na mapema sugposts 
rather “call on him early (with all the vil- 
lagers)’. On p. 280, L 27, wanafunzi ishirini 
na moja elfu is translated ‘1,100 students’. 
Is this meant to be a oorrection as well as a 
translation ? On p. 202 under v. ili we find 
' kumiya shingo for kwama shingo, to strain 
the neck’. But on p. 02 we have bwwmia 
shingo. Ths correct reading is doubtiees 
kumia shingo, to sway the neck (m dancing). 
Under v. 2 on p. 318 ' on the field of battle ’ 
should be put in parentheses since -yawia 
= -awia = -tokea ' appear’, not necessarily on 


the fleld of battle, On p. 316 under v. 8, si - 


kwwa—but (wa is & noun meaning ' blemish, 
defect ' ر‎ and under v. 4, saiwi may be & mis- 
copying of situs or may mean status. In the 
last line but ono of p. 317 pakapekwa = paka- 
pelekwa. 


The following grammatical points deserve 
the author's attention. Under v. 88 on p. 290, 
mumezommoambiya : the relative concord is not 
-xo- but -o-, and the tense-algn is not -me- but 
-mets-. The meaning of the kipande is ‘ and 
you (sanyt) who have told him’. Under the 
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Bong to Saada on p. 201: mimesiys is the 
perfect of -maa (-mala) ‘finish’, and was in 
common use in everyday speech In Lamu at 
loast as late as 1020. Under v. 79 on p. 297, 
womeoblaiim« : the translation on p. 108 
is the right one; but wa dlizosikAiinww ° and 
which he finished off’ is not the correct 
Unguja equivalent, which is aa alwebAti +e. 
or xa ambaye amehitimu, unloms the original 
was intended to be »emesokistime ° I who have 
finished off’. In any event tho relative infix is 
-o-, not -zo-. On p. 304 arasiyewo is not for 
asarieo, but is a variant of agalieo, from -xala. 
On p. 810 under v. 10, sswshile is from -wka 
and = St. atmeruka, and under v. 12 wbeieze 
om amekataza, not umebatamoa, and in kamwazi 
the initaal b is aspirated, k’a being an older 
form of the negative prefix ka. On p. 812, 
under v. 25, does not ewwskao represent 
ainushao? In Kongowea ja mvumo, p. 813, 
v. 1, I should prefer to add -mbwi enclitioally 
to akisa, making chizombwt; mbwi or mbi is 
not uncommonly added to nouns without 
regard to concord, arts jambombi for jambo 
jiwi and mambombs for mambo mawi. In 
Lakwienda sibwuss on p. 318 twisazs could be a 
recognixed variant of twtetle ° we have refused ’, 
without any reduplostion of the radical 
Students of Swahili litereture have great 
cause to be grateful to Dr. Harries for his 
publication of this work. It is to be hoped 
that he will soon find it possible to reveal 
still more of the treasures at present hidden 
in the Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Stadies. 
B E. X. LAMBERT 


ROLAND OLIVER and GEEYASE MarHuw 


(ed.) : History of East Africa. Vol. r. 
xii, 500 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Prees, 1963. 63s. 


In the oourse of their introduction to the 
first volume of this History of East Africa tho 
editors attempt to forestall orltaasm by 
announcing that the volume is an experiment 
and by going on to admit that the result is ‘a 
most unrperfect and ill-bel&noed attempt at 
Kast African history’. Their modest assertion 
is hastily qualified by the claim that the book 
“at least attempts the history of Africe and 
not only that of its invaders'. It is, therefore, 
upon the value of this approach and the 
scholarship with which 1t has been conducted 
that the book must be judged. 

For some time it has been clear that the day 
would come when historians would have to 
recognize that the British and German and 
even Arab and Indian periods of East African 
history were no more than phases which must 
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be seen against a beckground of what had gone 
before and what was still going on and must be 
asseeeed by their contribution to what has 
followed after. That the day should now have 
arrived is right for & number of reasons. The 
newly independent territories of Africa are 
trying to understand themselves better and 
although the peoples of East Africa seam to be 
looking steadily forward rather than gazing 
nostalgioalty backward it ıs well that they 
should have at their disposal an &ócurate corpus 
of historical knowledge. For same time scholars 
have been trying to learn about East Africe's 
history and ıt ıs proper that the many scattered 
pepers they have published ahould be drawn 
together and the sum total of the fruits of their 
labours made available to the more general 
reader. It is appropriate, tóo, that two men 


who have so consistently encouraged research ` 


into pre-Huropean East Africa should be the 
editors of this symposium and that among the 
authors should be one at least of those pioneers 
of East African historical investigation who 
showed. to later research workers something of 
what might be discovered if one went the right 
way about rt. Through their love of Africa and 
their careful scholarship Bir John Gray and 
numerous other British officials and mis- 
sionaries, and some Germans too, placed pro- 
feasional historians permanently in their debt 


by the extent of what they wrote as well as by. 


their example. 

If the aim of this volume is laudable what 
of the result ? Here one's comments must fall 
into two parta although the book is not phym- 
cally divided in this way. With the exception 
of a vary few documents relating mainly to the 
coast, tho information contained in the first 
chapters is based on sources of a type to which 
the more oonveníional historian is unao 
oustomed. Introductory ohapters on tbe geo- 
graphy of the region, whioh seoms to be largely 
ignored later in the book, on the earliest 
appearance of man, & truly fascinating record, 
and on the emergence of different tribes are 
written by experts in those particular flelds. 
Then begins the more overt attempt to create 
the history of Rast Afrios relying mainly upon 
non-documentary sources. Here at once a geo- 
grephical division becomes evident sincs oh. iv 
and v deal almost exclumvely with the coastal 


area while ch. vi speaks of the interior. Owing. 


to the peucity of evidence of any kind ch. iv, 
which summarizes almost 2000 years must 
inevitably include a lot of conjecture but this 
is freely admitted and the ideas put forward 
by the author are stimulating enough even 
though they may have to be revised or rejected 
when more is known about the period. Ch. v 
is based upon rather more secure archasclogiceal! 
foundations and both chapters make a genuine 
attempt to assess the part played by Africans 
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along the coast and not only that of traders 
from beyond the ocean. 

Ch. vi is one of the crucial sections of the 
book for here if anywhere should be demon- 
strated the possibility of building up a coherent 
history of the interior, and not just of the 
coast, from what in Europe might be termed 
the end of the Middle Ages until the middle of 
the nineteenth century using the non-docu- 
mentary sources upon which future historians 
must wholly depend. Fifteen years ago such 
an undertaking would have been regarded as 
visionary if not completely umpoemble and 
there is no doubt that even now it has its limi- 
tations. In this particular instance and prob- 
&bly becense this is the first book on the 
subject there is & tendency to mention every 
ares of research indiscriminately as if to demon- 
strate that with goodwill something can be 
learnt about Ths reader 15 inundated 
with tribel names but little is said about any 
one group. If thus chapter were to be regarded 
simply as further background material for the 
colonial period such treatment might be 
reasonable. In eo far as it purports to relate 
the history of the period there is an absence 
of emphasis upon any main feature. It is as if 
there were many peoples but few people and 
though it may’ be, as an eminent theatre critic 
has recently suggested, that it is a bourgeois 
fallacy to think of history as being something 
made only by a few top people, the popular 
masses lumped together under tribal names 
tend to become & dull subject of study. 

The value of oral tradition as & moans to 
assist in breaking through this vell of anony- 
mity is cvident among the chiefdoms lying to 
the weet of Lake Victoria. But, although these 
traditions can be used to strengthen the 
chronological record by cross referenoe from 
one to another and even, perhaps, to create a 
sense of time where everything eise seoms time- 
less, oven they tend to resolve themselves into 
genealogies and littl more as they go beck 
beyond the nineteenth oentury. As a result 
the sort of material which is used in this 
chapter seams capable of providing a fascinating 
fleld of intellectual endeavour for the research 
worker in the fleld of prehistory, but the 
necretive which he oan create is unlikely to be 
of more than antiquarian interest to the leaders 
of Kast Afrioan society towards whom, perhaps 
most of all, this book is directed. 

The chapters dealing with the nineteenth 
century form the second section of the book. 
Here the authors are mainly using old evidence 
ina now way. In other words they are looking 
at the books and correspondence of explorers, 
missionaries, and consuls to discover what they 
seid about Africans and Africa rather than 
about themselves. Agam, however, there is a 
shortage of evidenos, and what there is does not 
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provide enough contanulty to make detailed his- 
torical writing possible when due care has been 
taken to ensure that too muoh weight is not 
given to the opimon of travellers passing 
through 2 country ar of residents whose know- 
ledge of the people was not uniformly eocurate. 
. Thug, evocative names like Masa! or Kikuyu 
are mentioned briefly only to be forgotten before 
the reader's interest has been even pertially 
satiafled. Without the unifying themes pro- 
vided by East Africa's invaders the history of 
this period does seem rather like an attempt 
to do justice to every one of the numerous 
German principalities of the early seventeenth 
century. While this may be a valid aim for the 
professional histoman the resultant narrative 
does not make attractive reading for the general 
public. 

The editors are right in urging that future 
historians of East Afros must think in terms 
of internal response rather than simply of what 
foreigners did or hoped to do, but this is only 
poemble when evidence of that response ıs 
available which means only in the most recent 
period. It is hoped, moreover, that those 
historians willnot wholly ignore the traditional 
sources. employed by their more conventional 
predecessors in their efforts to delve among the 
sohool] attendance records and the family 
papers of shopkeepers and ooffeo farmers 
recommended by the editors. The former do 
provide some sort of link between the various 
individual activities recorded by less eminent 
authorities. It is unnecessary to stress the 
inadequacy ofa picture which is all background. 

This volume needed to be written to deman- 
ee ا ل ا‎ 
Africh, and what cannot. 

KENNETH INGHAM 


G. 8. P. FRumaxAN-GRENVILLBH (ed.): 
The Kast African coast: select doou- 
ments from the first to the earlier mine- 
teenth century. xi, 314 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1962. 35s. 


The publication of a book of historical 
documents suggests that an important stage 
has been reached in the study of some period 
or theme. Thisis the point at which the pioneer 
scholar hands over the fruits of his work to 
other students with the implication that among 
the documents now made easily accessible is to 
be found the beaio material needed to under- 
stand the subject with which the sources deal. 
Pioneer though he undoubtedly is, Dr. Freeman- 
Grenville would be unlikely to make any such 
claim in respect of this book for to some extent 
it offers more than the usual collection of 
historical documents and at the same time it 
offers lees. 
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The fact that the volume is dedicated ‘ to 
James Kirkman, a greet pioneer in Hast African 
Archaeology ' is & alear enough indication of 
the editor's awareness that written sources can 
make only & supplementary contribution to 
the history of the East African coast and his 
own researches have involved him deeply in 
the study of archaeology. He is prepared to 
admit that the earlier documents in Greek and 
Arabic illustrate the ignorance of the Middle 
Ages and of the ancients too concerning the 
Kast African coast, Even from the later docu- 
ments, purporting to narrate the history of 
various towns from the Middle Ages to the 
nineteenth century, it is not always easy to 
distinguish fact from fiction, the fair historical 
record from family pride and municipal 


Yet, if the reader were content to dismiss 
these documents as simply a quaint if fasci- 
nating collection of tales and legends he would 
be greatly underestimating their historical 
value. In a fleld of study about which so littl 
is known as that of tho history of the Hast 
African coast before the nineteenth century 
every item of evidence might be valuable. The 
earlier documents in this book, for example, 
inaccurate though they may be, were at least 
written without ulterior motive. The narrative 
they contain can thus be taken at its face value 
and the evidence provides a fruitful field for 
conjecture. The sort of stimulating suggestions 
to which a careful scrutiny of the documents 
oan give rise is demonstrated in the editor’s 
own Medieval history of the coax of Tanganyika, 
to be reviewed in BSO.AS, and in the Reverend 
Gervase Mathew's contributions to VoL 1 of the 
Er ee eee nee reviewed in this 


E M to dismiss some 
of the earlier sections of the Swahili chronicles 
as being at best uninformed if not in fact 
deliberately added by the original writer to 
enhance the reputation of whichever town he 
is writing about, one might by so doing close 
the door to important discoveries. The sus- 
picion with which one approaches these sections 
is at least due in part to the realization that 
the early dates formerly attributed to certain 
archaeological evidence must now be revised. 
For if recent archaeological investigations 
suggest that the interpretation put upon earlier 
evidence may have been wrong they equally 
suggest that there may be some truth in the 
ideas set out in the Swahili chronicles. In other 
words, the more that is discovered about the 
history of the East African coast, the more 
valusble it is to look agam at the evidence 
already available. 

The collection of documenta edited by 
Dr. Freeman-Grenville, inadequate though it 
may be in itself as a source for the history of 
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the Hast African coast, is none the lees an 
invaluable compendram for anyone who wishes 
to have, readily accessible, a representative 
seleotion of written sources to augment the 
archacological evidence. lis appearance is, too, 
an indication that the study of East African his- 
tory is now being regarded as & valid field of 
investigation and no longer mmply the realm 
of travellers’ tales and fantasies. 


KEENE ETH INGHAM 


JAMES KIRKMAN: Gedi: the palace. 
(Studies in African History, 1.) 81 
16 plates. The Hague: Mouton & 
1963. Guilders 14. 


Under the impetus of Arab trade and im- 
migration a considerable number of prosperous 
settlements grew up on the Rast African coast 
in the oenturies before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. Gedi, a few miles south of Malindi 
in Kenya, was not by any means the most 
important of these—the place is not even 
mentioned in the Portuguese records—but it is 
of great interest since more of the town has 
survived than at any other town, with the 
possible exception of Songo Mnara near Kilwa. 
At other places only the mosques and graves 
still stand, the houses having been destroyed 
for the sake of the stone of which they were 
built; Gedi has been spared because few 
people have lived in the area since the town’s 
decline, and probably also because of ita 
unique position, well away from the ses. 

Mr. Kirkman dug at Gedi on behalf of the 
Royal National Parks of Kenya from 1948 to 
1959. The first results of this work were 
published as The Arab city of Gedi: the great 
moagus (Oxford University Press, 1954), whare 
the pottery, both imported and of looal manu- 
facture, is exhaustively analysed, this being 
the first attempt to do so at any site an these 
coasts. This is supplemented by a detailed 

tion of more closely dated pottery and 
beads in The tomb of the dated inscription at 
Gedi (Royal Anthropological Institute Ovca- 
sional Paper No. 14, 1960). 

The present work is to a great extent in the 
nature of e sapplement to that concerning the 
great mosque and must be read in conjunction 
therewith. It describes the largest of the 
domestic buildings at Gedi, which is taken to 
have been the residenoe of the local Sheikh. 
The buildmg is held to have been built in the 
early fifteenth century, but twice enlarged 
subsequently; it would seem to have been 
abandoned at the turn of the sixteenth century. 
It was recocupied at the end of the mxteenth, 
or begmning of the seventeenth centary, but 
rather as & tenement building than & palace. 

The palace is an enlarged version of the type 
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of house which was built at Gedi and else- 
where on the Kast African coast in the fifteenth 
century, with the later addition of an annexe 
to the north, tombs being built in the oourt- 
yard between this and the palace proper. 
(There is & parallel to this curious practice of 
burying the dead in the courtyard at & large 
house presently in course of axcevation at 
Kilwa, where one of the graves 1s that of a late 
sultan of the place.) The author, in his 
description of the building, makes interesting 
suggestions as to the use of the various rooms, 
some necessarily hypothetical, as he points 
out. In some respects one would have liked 
to sec this section expanded —there is, for 
example, no description of the mode of con- 


struction of the buildings (though it may be 
added that this is similar to the great mosque) 


or consideration of the unita of measurement 
used. There are also no references in the text 
to the photographs of the building at the end 
of the book. 

This section is followed by a detailed ceta- 
logue of the pottery and the (few) other finds. 
This and the references to finds of pottery in 
the description of the building is somewhat 
difficult to follow and is too close as it were 
to the exoavator’s notebook. Comprehension 
of the catalogue is not helped by the fact that 
the sections to which the finds are referred are 
reproduced by the publisher at so small a scale 
that the figures indicating the strate are 
difficult, and in some cases impossible, to read. 
Moreover the connexion of the text with the 
figures is not always clear. 

This said, Gedi: the palace is & valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the ' medieval ' 
period of the East African coast. It will be 
still more valuable rf in future publications of 
other excavated buildings the suthor would 
stand back and give us & oonspectus of the 
civilization and material culture of Gedi and its 
relation to those of other areas. 


H N. OHITTICK 


Rosmer F. Gray: The Sonjo of 
Tanganyika : an anthropological study 
of an wrigation-based society. — xiv, 
181 pp., front., 4 plates. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1963. 
378. 6d. 


This book is based on six months’ field work 
among the Sonjo of northern Tanganyika, 
whose social structure is said to be related ' in 
& algnificant way to the practice of irrigation ’. 
It begins with seven pages on the sociology of 
irrigation which, hie most of the last chapter, 
are largely padding. The deeoriptrve material 
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in the book is good even if not as full as one 
could wish. Tho irrigation system is described 
adequately and the method of control by the 
village councils is explained clearly. In oh. v 
nothing about kinship, though descent is 
clearly patrilineal, and marriage with a first 
cousin is forbidden, as also with & wife's sister. 
We are told little more than that the range of 
kinship is narrow, without further definition, 
or relationship terms. Ch. vi describes the age- 


' sets, which have Masai names, with circum- 


cision in groups over a three-year period at 
intervals of seven The acoount is not 
very clear, but it appears that at the end of the 
three-year period there is an inflation cere- 
mony which marks the end of the ‘ boy’ 
(kijort) grade. Though this is called one of the 
most important Sonjo ceremonies, it receives 
only sixteen lines. There is a list of eleven age- 
sots (for which no Sonjo term is given}; the 
names are chosen after sets have formed, and 
the whole is alearly borrowed from the Masai 
as à defensive mechanism. In ch. vii religion 
is said to be concerned mainly with & ' super- 
natural’ being named Khambagou, & sort of 
culture hero who was not born like other 
people, and is associated with the founding of 
villages and with the water supply. The solar 
myths referred to are not particularly unusual, 
and ihe sun god’s name Riob suggests the 
East African Bantu hwa ‘sun’. The ‘ three 
principal festivals’ which are described do not 
appear io have any special relation to irrigs- 
tion, هه‎ one might expect them to have. Water, 
in fact, does not play nearly so largo a part in 
their religious or politicos! structure as it does 
in some non-irrigating tribes like the Lotuko. 
There is a group of what the author, I think 
rightly, calls priests, who belong to a special 
clan and whose duties are mainly concerned 
with rites in the temples. But though there 
are several references to these temples, the 
author was unfortunately not allowed to learn 
much about them. When he speaks of the 
relation of religion to the irrigataon system as 
being exemplified in the reverent attitude 
towards springs (p. 127), he is stating a pheno- 
menon thet occurs also in non-irrigating 
societies. On the existence of an ancestor cult, 
which is clearly indicated, he says little, and it 


of arx villages (ch. viii), each divided into wards 
` occupied by exogamous, non-totemio clans; 
the ward has & leader who is not necessarily 
& member of the village council which has & 
chairman who seams to be little more than a 
figure-hoad. To 18. mo ey CARE pontrol 
the irrigation system. 

We are glad to have any (ona dan on the 
Sonjo, and the author has done a useful service 
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in giving us this much. But in spite of his 
claims, there seem to be no elements in Bonjo 
structure specifloally due or even related to 
irrigation, and much of what he says about 
them could equally well refer to non-irrigating 
societies, e.g. the Lotuko, whose rain-making 
enters far more deeply into tribal organization. 
If he had not started with his hydraulic hypo- 
thesis he might have written a better book, 
and been able to fillin some of the gaps. Thus, 
although birth and marriage are mentioned, 
nothing is sald about death customs beyond a 
few lines on the death of a councilor, and we 
are not even told how the body is disposed of. 
The Sonjo are not the only Inhabitants of arid 
land in East Afrion; thelr use of irrigation 
was probably taken over from a previous 
people, and their most distinctive features 
seem to be their position, surrounded by Masai, 
and thelr religion, which needs & good deal 
more study. 
G. W. B. HUMTINGFORD 


Mary Douglas: The Lele of the Kasas. 
xiv, 286 pp., front., 4 plates. London, 
eto, : Oxford University Press for the 
International Áfrican Institute, 1963. 
45s. 


At the beginning of her book the author 
writes: ‘This is primarily & study of au- 
thority-——or rather of ita failure '. This suc- 
cinctly states the theme of this book and the 
major and deep-seated problem of the African 
society it describes. The Lele, a amall tribe 
in the Kasai region of the Congo, are an agri- 
cultural and hunting people whose largest 
autonomous political unit is the village—e 
group averaging about 170 people. Armed 
hostility is endemic between villages. Each 
village oomprises & number of matrilineal 
groups of men, with thelr wives and children. 
Because of inter-village and virilocal marriage, 
sons grow up in villages away from their . 
clansmen ; and there is considerable competi- 
tion, charactenzed by much anxiety, between 
the elan elders of different villages to recruit 
their Juniors, the most active and productive 
farmers and hunters. These young men have 
a range of choios, therefore, and consequently 
the older men seeking to attract them are 
constrained to minimizes their suthority of 
seniority. Further, in order to attract them, 
distinctions of descent within the olan are 
played down, giving equality of status to all 

matri-clangmen. This tends to strengthen 
village unity at the expense of weak kinship 
allocation of roles of authority and subordina- 
tion. Yetideally, greet store 1s set on seniority : 
the older men should control wealth, and 
especially they should command the married 
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girls. On the ome hand, then, seniors offer 
inducements to their juniors to live with them 
and to stay permanently—wrves, freedom from 
sorcery, equality of status—and on the other 
hand, they attempt to withhold unmarried 
girls (and to marry them themselves) and to 
threaten sorcery if their claimed authority and 
privileges are not recognised. In this way 
fundamental weaknesses persist in a Lele vil- 
lage and authority fails. Young men have a 
choice of villages in which to live, but they are 
esential to the village economy and security. 
They are enticed with offers of security and 
freedom but threatened with insecurity and 
Testrictzon. 

Dr. Douglas analyses this markedly ambtva- 
lent situation with data drawn principally from 
a angle village, dealing successively with the 
inter-related problems of the comparatively 


organization and unity of the village and its 
relations with other villages, and sorcery. 
Although consistently keeping ın mind the 
central paradox of Lele social life, the essential 
weakness inherent in the village, the author 
investigates in detail some features of this 
society which are of oonmidersble interest per 
æ. For example, there is an &ooount of the 
polyandrous institution of the village wife, a 
woman married by an age-set of a village. Men 
who otherwise might not obtain a wife before 
middle age were able to enjoy a degree of 
sexual opportunity and marital life. Another 
example is the analysis of blood debt payment, 
and espeaally of the Lele use of pawns— 
women transferred in payment of blood debt 
caused by adultery or soroery, and any of their 
matnolineal descendants who oan be used as 
similar pawns. Finally there are two excellent 
chapters on Lele sorcery, a matter of great 
importano in this society and arising directly 
out of its essential contradictions and weak- 
nesses : resentment of young men against the 
old, the inability of the old to exercise the 
authority and privileges they are ideally en- 
titled to, the intense inward-looking quality of 
village life, and inter-village hostility (‘ Their 
truncated status system turned the village on 
itself, to brood on quarrels and sorcery soouss- 
tions, or turned it against other villages ’ p. 51). 

Lele society was traditionally beset by 
inherent contradictions and instabilities. The 
economy suffered, in comparison with that of 
neighbouring Congo peoples, and village unity 
was maintained only at great social cost. Inter- 
village hostility, 2 direct product of intra- 
village weakness, seoms to have prevented the 
emergence of any larger scale social organiza- 
tion. In this book we are presented with & most 
interesting and competent study of a society 
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almost overpowered by its own weaknesses ; 
but not quite overpowered, for a precarious and 
Institutionalized balance is maintained, albeit 
at a low level of social and individual efficiency. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


DANIEL BIHBUYOR (ed.): African agrar- 
ian systems: studies presented and 
disoussed at the second International 
African Seminar, Lovanium Umer- 
sity, Leopoldville, January 1960. xiii, 
408 pp. London, eto. : Oxford Uni- 
versity Prees for the International 
African Institute, 1903. 45s. 


This is the second symposium to result from 
the series of International African Seminars 
convened by the International African Insti- 
tute. American, Belgian, British, French, and 
Dutch anthropologists and agrarian experta, 
from their own countries or from Africa itself 
where they were already at work, assembled at 
Leopoldville in 1960. The papers which they 
prepared are, sometimes with substantial re- 
vision, reproduced here together with & general 
introduction by Dr. Biebuyck, the seminar’s 
chairman. 

Perhaps because of its genesis, this book is 
rether disappointing. It is a partial report of 
& particular seminar, and not a definitive 
covering of this important field in both theo- 
retical and appHed anthropology in Africa. 
Many of the contributians are reports or 
analyses of particular fleld situations. Most of 
these are, of course, in themselves valuable 
additions to the ethnographic literature: for 
example, one weloomes further data on the 
Valley Tonga from Dr. Colson, and on the 
Kongo by M. Soret. Such papers are of high 
quality, but they might just as well have 
appeared separately in professional journals. 
Another category of contributions gives general- 
ized reviews of land tenure and usage systems 
in speoiflo, but not all, countries (e.g. the 
Cango Republic, Northern Rhodesia). These 
are perhaps useful for beginner students, or 
for the non-anthropologist seeking broad inter- 
pretations, but they add rather httle to 
anthropological knowledge. There are other, 
workmanlike papers dealing with particular 
aspects of land tenure and usage which have 
resulted from contemporary economic develop- 
ment and governmental intervention. Far 
example, there is a succinct account of the 
operation of the Land Husbandry Act in 
Southern Rhodema by Dr. Garbett, a descrip- 
tion of different kinds of Ghanaian coooa 
farmers by Polly Hill, an &ooount of Mossi ` 
settlement in the Middle Niger Delta, a report 
of land consolidation among the Kenya Meru, 
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and several others. Altogether there are 20 
separato studies, — 

In other words, the symposium is somethmg 
of & miscellanea on the general topic of African 
land tenure, land usage, and general problems 
of agrarian development. There seems to have 
been no attempt to integrate the contributions 
so that they relate signifloantly together to 
build & general and developed understanding. 
Neither is there any systematio coverage of 
Africa, either geographically or by type of 
agrarian system. There are some surprising 
omissions so that not all the major oharecteris- 
tios of African land are dealt with. For example, 
possibly the most common general form of land 
usage in sub-Saharan Afrios is shifting cultrva- 
tion; but in this book there is neither a clos 
examination of a single case, nor @ consdera- 
tion of ite general significance. Neither is there 
a study of one of the very high density popula- 
tion arees (eg. Ibo, Kikuyu, Tranaket), 
although there are a good number of sosttered 
references to the problems of increasing popula- 
tion preasures on land resources. 

Only one peper attempts to tackle the theo- 
retacel problems involved in the description 
and understanding of African land tenure 
systems—thet by Dr. Bohannan, which is not 
altogether very succeasfol. One looks to the 
introduction, by the editor, both to provide a 
framework which contains and pulls the volume 
together as & coherent whole, and to deal with 
general theoretical matters. But 
ons looks in vain. The introduction is almost 
superficial and adds little to what we already 
know. 

In brief, this symposium will be chieffy 
important and useful as a source of speaifio 
information on perticular societies or regions 
of Afnos with which one may be especially 
conoerned—as already mdicated. The reader 
will not, however, gain & reasonsbly dafinitive 
view of the results of social sclance reasearch and 
thought ın the topic of Afrioan agrarian 
wystems. 


P. E GULLIVER 


8. N. Carmvwuna OBI: The Ibo law of 

. (Butterworth’s African Law 

les, No. 6.) xix, 239 pp. London: 
Butterworths, 10603. 46s. 


This book is by an Ibo lawyer, who has 
been a research officer in the Restatement of 
African Law Project at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, and presenta in some 
detail the customary law of the Ibo people of 
the Eastern Region of Nigeria, both as regards 
land and movable property. 

After an introductory chapter in which & 
brief note is given on the Ibo social structure, 
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the author deals with rights and interesta in 
land. A widespread view has been held in the 
pest that in traditional African socdetaes land 
ia not subject to individual ownership and 
cannot, therefore, be bought or sold. This us 
shown, by the author, to be quite untrue es far 
as moet of [boland is concerned. Here land is 
divisible, &ooording to Meek’s classification, 
into sacred land, virgin forest, farm land held 
in common, and individual holdings. It would 
be quite unrealistic to deny that the holder of 
land in the last ostegory was, ın fact, ita owner 
since he oan, subject to certain restrictions, 
dispose of it by gift or sale as he wishes. Having 
disoussed the property nghts in land, economic 
trees (for those, the &uthor explains, form a 
a separate category of property from land itself, 
the law governing rights and interests in them 
being closer to that governing movebles) and 
movable property, the ways in which these 
three classes of property may be disposed of 
are then dealt with ; these ways are classified 
as ox gratia grants (‘showing’ and kola 
tenances), leases, pledge, exchange, gift, sale 
(either outright or redeemable), and mortgage. 


- The last three chapters, which to some readers 


will be the most interesting, deal, in some 
detail, with the intricate rules of succession. 
This subject, in itself complex, is further com- 
plicated, first by the fact that, although the 
majority of the people of Iboland belong to 
petrilineal societies, there are some who are of 
double descent societies following partly patri- 
lineal and partly matrilineal rules of succeasion. 
Secondly, the situation is compHoated by the 
operation of English laws of intestate suooos- 
sion where there has been an Ordinance marri- 
ago, a somewhat anomalous position, which has 
been the subject of controversy ever since the 
well-known osse of Cole v. Cole was decided in 
1898. 

It is very understandable that an African 
lawyer should have little patience with much 
that has been written during the last hundred 
yours about his people by Europeen mis- 
sionarics, administrative offlosra, and anthro- 
pologista, whether professional or amateur, 
many of whose views are certainly in need of 
correction. There is, however, a danger that 
an author may, in these mroumstanoes, allow 
the ‘debunking’ of past writers to become & 
dominant theme in & work, in which case the 
latter runs the risk of losing its sense of pro- 
poruon and objectavity. Complementary to 
this danger of the negative approach of demo- 
lition of earlier theories is that of the positive 
ane of endeavouring to show that, whereas 
writers of the past have laid emphasis on the 
peouliarities of customary African law m 
relation to European law and on its differences 
from such law, emphasis should now be laid 
on the similarities and on the comparative 
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ease with which customary law oan be fitted 
into the neat compartments of the English 
legal system. This approach may unfortunately 
involve a procruste&n exercise which oan do 
considerable damage to any statement of a 
perticular body of African law. These are 
pitfalls which inevitably lie before a writer 
on & subject such as this, and 1f the author of 
this book has not entzrely suooeeded in avoiding 
them, he has at least not fallen into them too 


desply. 

This book is a thorough and well laid out 
study of its subject and is to be recommended 
both to legal practitioners in Nigeria and to 
students of African customary law. Textbooks 
on African law and studies of particular African 
legal systems are as yet all too few : this 1s a 
weloome and worthwhile addition to their 
number. 

H. F. MORRIS 


T. M. Yesuru: An sniroduotion to in- 
dusirial relations in Ni DE. 
190 pp. London, eto. : ord. Uni- 
versiby Press for the Nigerian Institute 
of Social and Economic Research, 
1902. 25s. 


The problem of migrant labour, 
in Africa, wa prominent theme in Dr. Yeaufu's 
book. But unlike many other commentators, 
the author does not see migrant labour as & 
wholly undesirable system of wage employ- 
ment. He argues that under present conditions 
when unemployment benefits, old-age pensions, 
and other social security provisions barely 
exist, the links which so many wage-earners 
maintain with their rural homes are necessary. 
Moreover, the flow of osah from urban workers 
to the rural areas (e.g. gifts for kinsmen or 
money for building & house for retirement) is 
an important factor in the redistribution of the 
national income. 

Among the disadvantages of the system of 
labour migration the writer mentions the 
weakness of the trade unions. This weakness 
Mes not so much in the sixe of the member- 
ship which, at around one-third of the total 


population, does not compare 


wage-carning 
unfavourably with non-Afrio&n countries with : 


a much longer history of industrialization, but 
rather in the unions’ finances and leadership. 
Asan example Dr. Yesufu mentions the fallure 
of a large percentage of the members to pay 
their subscription. But the reader is not told 
whether the employers in Nigeria have agreed 
to oollect the employees’ union dues by 
deducting them from their wages. If it were 
not for this ‘ check-off system’ trade unions 
elsewhere, inoluding those oountries which the 
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writer uses as a yardstick, might be in an 
equally parlous state. 

The author ascribes much of the ills of the 
trade union movement to workers’ laok of 
understanding of the proper functions of ه‎ 
trade union. He complains that workers 
tend. to give their unions active support ' only 
when there is a wages agitation’ and show 
little interest in the ‘ friendly benefits ' aspect 
of the unions. He contrasts this attitude with 
the more regular support, financial and other- 
wise, which tribal amociations receive. We 
are told that the urban workers depend for 
respective tribal associations. In view of the 
fact that most wage-carners are members of a 
rural community as well as urban workers, 
this divided loyalty is not surprising. Trade 
unions and tribal associations would appear to 
have complementary functions and are not 
mutually exclusive. That it is not simply a 
result of that old bogy ‘tribalism’ is oloar 
from the statement that ‘the rank and file 
of the unions have never seemed to split along 
purely tribal lines ' (p. 82). 

This is but one of the many interesting 
problems which the book throws up but does 
not examine at any depth. But, to be fair, 
that is not what the author set out todo. Has. 
principal aim was to survey the relevant 
legislation, to outline the history of trade 
unionism and the role of the colonial govern- 
ment in industrial relations, and to make 
suggestions for the future. However, it must 
be said that the lack of depth in the discussion 
of certain problems may be beused by 
Dr. Yeeufu's reliance upon official sources. 
Whilst the opinions of government officials, 
afficial reports, eto., are amply quoted, the 
voice of the worker or trade unionist, whether 
member or leader, is rarely heard. 

In conclusion, the merit of this survey is 
thas it gives just enough detail in a sufficiently 
meaningful context to suggest problems for 
further research, | 

J. VAN VIAN 


PauL B. WisagRT: Primitive art: sts 
traditions and styles. xxii, 421 pp. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1962. 525. 6d. 


One of his colleagues, finishing a major work 
on the art of the Paciflo remarked: “Of 


course, Wingert should have written this’. It 
is true that there oan be few writers in the 
fleld of primitive art whose renge of intarest or 
depth of understanding oan rival those of 
Professor Wingert. He has now set out his 

views on this complex and cantrover- 
sial subject in rather over 400 elegantly printed 
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pages, though some may think the type-face 
better suited to the needs of display-work than 
to those of letterpress. Professor Wingert's 
remarkable ability to translate into verbal 
terms the aesthetio qualities of the artifacts 
whioh are his starting-point reduces to & 
secondary role the illustrations, excellent 
though thes» are, and well chosen to illuminate 
his theme. This is a most unusual state of 
affairs in a deosde which has seen the photo- 
grapher with his special lighting and the art- 
book designer with his out-of-seale objects and 
bled plates usurp the function of the art his- 
torien, the critao, and the aesthetician, though 
even Professor Wingert forgets on occasion 
that it is always necessary to give measure- 
ments of the objects illustrated. It may be 
argued, and with justice, that art is about 
objecta and thst therefore pictures are what 
really matters, but it هد‎ tho great merit of 
Professor Wingert's approach that his analysis 
of primitive art stems from a wholehearted, 
though by no means unoritioal, appreciation 
of the matertal which he discusses with so much 
perception. 

The author begins with a discussion of the 
nature of primitive art which is the ' output 
of literally thousands of often small area cul- 
tures, each of which developed and nurtured 
ita own art tradition’. He stresses the degree 
to which the art of & society is linked intimately 
with other aspects of its culture, whether 
political, economic, or religious. He shows 
quite clearly that although the primitive artist 
is both traditional and profeamonal—he is in 
no way oonoerned with the whittler on the 
stoep—the artist is not simply a hidebound 
copyist. He argues convincingly that the 
achievement of the primitive artist depends to 
a oonnderable extent upon his deliberate and 
conscious svoldance of absolute symmetry ; 
undue regularity is & feature of that so-called 
primitzve art which has discovered the art 
markets of Europe and America. It is upon 
such art that the acousation of slavish 
is all too often based, and it is to be hoped that 
those who contemplate purchases either for 
themselves or for others will conmder Professor 
Wingert's analyses before venturing into this 
difficult market. 

Having defined hia terms—and discussed 
with oogency the social function of art—Pro- 
femsor Wingert proceeds to demonstrate his 
commend of his material In an aesthetic tour 
d'horisow whioh takes in Africa, Oceania, and 
America. The objecta which he illustrates not 
only serve to document his arguments, but also 
to give as wide a view as oan reasonably be 
expected of indigenous art in these three greet 
zones. His main concern is aesthetic. His 
analysis of his examples seldom fails to add to 
our appreciation of the artist's achievement, a 
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function of the true aritio, but one which has 


all too seldom been displayed in the generality 
of work on primitive art. Professor Wingert is 
not concerned to any great extent with origins 
and is frankly soeptiocal of most diffusianist 
hypotheses. Even those who do not wholly 
share his scepticiam may benefit from & careful 
study of his views and his scholarly objections 
which are always moderately expressed. 
Above all they may see that when an object is 
considered as an aesthetic whole which has a 
cultural and social] context (the only proper 
approach) no case for the comparison of arti- 
facta mutually remote in spece and time can 
possible be sustained by reference to subaldiary 
elements which have been extracted from the 
artifact treated as an integrated deaign. 

The book is furnished with notes, biblio- 
grephies, and a couple of outline maps, of 
Oceania and Afric. I doubt whether even 
American readers could certainly dispense with 
& map of their aros and regret that a map of 
the third region was apparently thought unnec- 
omary. The index is good. The illustrations 
are spaced throughout the book, but there هد‎ 
& useful devioe which facilitates the reader’s 
task. A small out of the object under discussion 
is placed in the margin to serve as a quick 
means of referenoó : it is a reduction of the 
full-alzed reproduction. It also enables the 
author to make comparisons of objects which 
are not juxtaposed in the illustrations. In all, 
the book is worthy of its topic and makes clear 
Professor Wingert's position as a leader in the 
fleld to the study and elucidation of which he has 
conwibuted so much: it also makes clear why 
he claims that the arta with which he has been 
concerned ‘ will remain forever as one of man- 
kind’s great artistic achievements and ss a 
steady testimonial to how firm and vital a role 
art oan play in the life of man’. 

ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


Jaan CaraNEUvE and others: Les 
danses saorées. [By 10 a&uthors.] 
(Sources Orientales, vr) 495 pp. 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, [1963]. 


This seriem, started in 1957 by a group of 
young French orientalists moves forward 
steadily according to plan. Produced at the 
rate of a volume a year, it should achieve its 
final volume next year, the subject of which 
is now announced as‘ Génies, anges et démons °. 
Although the themes chosen for the successive 
volumes may, in some instances, seem strange, 
when more pertinent topios are pamed by, è 
high standard throughout has been maintained 
and each volume is a valuable contribution to 
both orienta! studies and comparative religion. 
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The present volume will certainly take its place 
as à convenient and authoritative reference 
work on & subject of considerable interest, 
which has hitherto been served only by 
specialist studies devoted to speciflo traditions 
of the sacred dance. 

As such a figure as that of the so-called 
“dancing sorcerer’ of the Trois Frères cave 
(Anége) attests, dancing of a magico-ritual 
character has been a human activity since 
Palaeolithio times. The present volume opens 
with an introductory essay by J. Cexeneuve in 
whioh the various cultural aspects of the dance 
are considered, analytically and comparatively, 
in relation to the evidenoe provided in the 
following essays. It is & useful account; but 
it would perhaps have been helpful to say 
more about the nature and significance of 
magio and ritual action. H. Wilde then deals 
with the evidence for the sacred dance in 
ancient Egypt. Tho richness of this evidence, 
both in the form of linear representations and 
texts, 1s most fortunate, since it constitutes not 
only our earliest documentation of the dance, 
but also graphically illustrates the variety 
of its forms, This essay will also certainly be 
ranked as a contribution to Egyptology. The 
present reviewer was particularly interested to 
note that the author 1s careful to emphasize 
that German soholars are not justified in 
talking about an 'Opfertanxz' in the Sed 
festival; he is also curious that no referenoe 
seems to be made to the dancing royal figure 


on the ebony tablet of Udimu or Semti, now in ' 


the British Museum. A. Caquot deals with the 
sacred dance in ancient l&r&el and related 
cultures. He shows that, although the Bible 
says very littl &bout the subject and no 
regulations are made for it, dancing clearly had 
an important place in Israelite cult-practioes, 
e.g. the mahol was a regular feature of the New 
Year festival. He concludes that the sacred 
dance in Israel was of peasant origin, and as 
such concerned with fertility rites and victory ; 
it was not imitative in character, but ‘ ver- 
tige '—maaks were not used, ‘elle n'obéit à 
aucun modèle mythique’. Marijan Mok 
provides the piáos de résistance of the sym- 
posium; his contribution, under the title of 
“ La danse extatique en Islam ', extends to 158 
pages. — M. Mok, who modestly cells his 
magisterial monograph a ‘bilan provisoire ', 
shows how the Qur'anio evidence for oon- 
demning is essentially obscure, 
despite rts confident evocation by the orthodox. 
Although the derviah dance has a liturgical 
character, the polemic of the ‘amd’ has not 
been directed at this, but at whether it is 
lawful. He thinks that the Sufi samå (he equates 
the term with ' danse extatique ') was possibly 
inspired originally by the practices of the 
Meesalians, a Christian heretical sect which 
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existed from the fourth to the ninth century 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. The cyclic move- 
ment of the dervish dance representa the move- 
ment of the planets, and is traceable to 
Hellenistio and Neoplatoniss ideas of the 
angels of the spheres, moved by love of the 
Absolute to turn the stars on their courses. 
The value of M. Molé's treatment of this 
fascinating topio is enhanoed by the extensive 
quotations which he gives from the relevant 
texts. His study concludes with a passage 
translated from & manuscript of N&blusf, now 


. in the University of Istanbul, setting out the 


ten elements held to render a 'séa&noo maw- 
lawie ' licit. - 

J.-P. Roux discusses the problem con- 
stituted by the fact that there is little historical 
evidence available for tracing the origins 
and early forms of the dances performed by 
the shamans of Central Asia. He reviews the 
ethnographic matenal, concluding that the 
shaman excites himself by ohanting and 
dancing to the paint of trance. The technique 
used هد‎ traditional, its communication carefully 
controlled, and its origins inextricably bound 
up with those of shamanism. The sacred dance 
in India is dealt with by Albertine Gaur, who 
shows that from the beginning it was oultic in 
form, being & means of communication with 
the Divine. During the last 20 years the tradi- 
tion of the dewadisi (‘slave of the god’) has 
apparently disappeared, although since 
natzonsl independence dancers of the Bharata 
Nátyam are accustomed to perform on publio 
occasions and in theatres. In describing the 
sacred dances of Cambodia, Solange Thierry 
raises the question of the differences between 
the Indian and Cambodian traditions but does 
not pronounce on their significance. The 
acoount of Balinese and Javanese dancing, 
while emphasizing its sacred character, leaves 
undecided how far the performers are, as they 
should be, in a state of trance. M. Kaltenmark, 
in dealmg with the Chinese material, shows 
how, according to the classical tradition, both 
musio and ritual action were designed to 
promotes the harmony of the universe and man’s 
integration therein. René Sieffert finds that 
the student of the sacred dance in Japan is 
faced by an embarras de richesses of both 
documentary evidence and living examples. 
In this concluding contribution the discussion 


about the origins of the kagwra (interpreted as 
a ‘ divertissement des dieux ’), and of the miko 


seom to be particularly valuable. 

As in all the previous volumes, cach essay is 
well documented and equipped with & biblio- 
graphy. The editors and oontributors are 
indeed to be congratulated both on the quality 
and the progress maintained in the production 
of the series. 

B. G. F. BRANDON 
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E. E. Evans-Prironarp: Hesays tn 
somal anthropology. 233 pp. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1962. 30s. 


In this book Professor Evans- Pritchard plays 
two roles: pontiff and artisan. The lest four 
maya are workmanlike reports on field-work 
among the Axande of central Africa between 
1926 and 1980. They give minute desarrptions 
of several different facets of Zande life: ideas 
about conception, the institution of blood- 
brotherhood, theology, and the custom of 
‘double-talk ’ (this last appeared in BSOAS, 
xvi, l, 1056). The fifth essay, which is a 
compilation of accounts by European travellers 
of Zande kings and princes, is of restricted 
interest. The other four pieces on the Arande 
are of more general interest, but their appeal 
will still be to a fairly narrow aircle of 


The pontiff appears in the first three essays. 


These (two on history and one on religion): 


form s coherent apologia, stating and defending 
& æt of ameumptions about and etitudes 
towards sociological analysis. The fourth 
ease y, however, seems to rest on a theoretioal 
framework derided in the preceding three 
essays. It brilliantly so—the 
funotions of the institution of divine kingahrp 
for Shilluk society. The first three essays 
attack functionalist analysis because it 
ignores history and searches for sociological 
laws. Tho Shilluk essay was written in 1948, 
while the eamys on history and religion 
appeared between 1050 and 1961. The oon- 
tradiction between them is, no doubt, sn 
example of the ‘developmental trends in 
social anthropology ' which the author mentions 
on p. 9. But is there, ın fact, a contradiction ? 
Professor Evans-Pritchard inmsts that so- 
awhe are not natural systems but are moral 
systems. Social anthropology, therefore, 
cannot be & science but must belong with the 
humanities, specifioally, it must be a form of 
historioal writing. He is one of those ° wiser’ 
men from whom Fisher dissented, for the 
history he advocates is one which reveals 
° patterns '. 16 seems to me that in this very 
word sociological ‘laws’ reappear, end the 
contradiction between the theory informing 
the fourth essay and the pontifloations of the 
first three essays is more apparent than real. 
The separation between the natural scianoe 
and the histonoal approach, made 
with a display of intellectual violence and with, 
at times, overmuoh rhetoric, is only for show : 
when è job has to be done, we are looking for 
regularities, aa wo always were. After ten 
yoars’ reflection, Professor Evans Pritchard 
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improved on Maitiand's diotum that anthro- 
pology must be history or nothing with the 
considered statement that history must be 
anthropology or nothing. The good historian 
looks for ‘ patterns ' (sc. regularities, sc. laws) 
and we are beck where we were at tho 


But the journey is not without significance. 
lt is & way of saying two things, albeit an 
indirect way. Firstly, our sociological assump- 
tons must not rule out God. The message 


comes through expliatly in the second essay 
and it clearly motivates the first and third 


 emays, without being stated explicitly. But, 


it seerns to me, the limited heuristio assump- 
tiona we make about regularities in social life 
are quite compatible with a belief in God, and 
He does not require these ferocious attacks 
upon functaonaliam and social determinism ; 
in any case, they turn out to be sham attacks, 
for the practice (in this book anyway) oon- 
tinues to be functional, and even the precepts 
include social regularities in the form of 
° patterns '. 

Secondly Professor Evans-Pritchard attacks 
his contemporaries for their lack of scholarship, 
far their failure to make use of historical facta, 
and for their ignor&noe of the ideas and oon- 
cepts of historians and social philosophers. 
This attack, as Professor Schapers pointed out, 
is itself somewhat wantmg in scholarly 
qualities since it ignores work already done 
in this fleld by Professor Evans-Pritchard’s 


‘oolleagues. Nevertheless, Professor Evans- 


Pritchard is right in so far as he is saying that 
we need ideas and inspiration from all poms ble 
soureom, and that some of us have been less 
erudite than our colleagues m history and the 
classica] studies. No ane could o&vil at this, 
and we must only take care that scholarship 
and erudition do not become a substitute for 
creetive thinking. 

Truth, as is often the case, lies between the 
extremes of the author’s own position and that 
which he attacks. The naturalistic approach 
to the study of society will not explain the 
totality of social behaviour. Societies can also 
be studied ass moral systems and the two 
approaches are not mutually exclusive. This 
is in fact what Professor Evans-Pritchard does 
elsewhere, although in this book he preachers 
differently. 

The book indicates clearly the perils of 
becoming emotionally involved with one or 
another dogma about the nature of human 
sonety. It is also a fine example of how to be 
fallacious through false disjunotians. 


F. G. BAILEY 
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ANTON Moortaat: Teh Chudra in 
Nordosi-Syrien : vor Bertoht 
über die driite Grabungskampagne 1960. 
(Wissenschafüiche Abhandlungen der 
Arbertagemeinschaft fir Forschung 
des Landes Nordrhein- Westfalen, Bd. 
24. 43 pp. Köln und Opladen: 
Weestdeutacher Verlag, [1962]. DM. 11. 


The present pezrphlet describes the continua- 
tion of the exoavations of Professor Moortgat, 
begun in 1957, at the site of Tell Chuera, one 
of the hundreds of mounds marking ancient 
settlements which dot the north-east Syrian 
plain between the Balkh and Habur, during 
the spring of 1960. 

The excavations disclosed a small temple 
(* Nord-Tempel in Antis’) similar to one found 
in 1957 outaide the town. It belongs to the 
Akkadian penod (second half of the third 
millennium 38.0.). An interesting series of 
terracotta figures came to light. From ama 
IV-V, south-west of the temple, came remains 
of the second millennium (cylinder seals, Nuxi 
ware, etc.) smsocmated with a differently arien- 
tated building : evidently a temple of Hurrian- 
Mitannian typo (‘ Tempel mit Knickachse '( of 
elongated plan. 

The excavation of a stone building, begun in 
the previous year, was continued, and to the 
north-east disclosed a remarkable olay offering 
stand decorated in appliqué relief, with three 
wenes showing Imdugud (lion-headed bird), 
the emblem of Lagash, flanked by lions, a 
scorpion or goats, with e figure making an 
offering of goets. Nearby was a brick building 
with five tomb-chambers. Ohamber V oon- 
tained three skeletons, and bones of four to 
six others partly burnt, evidently after partial 
dignemberment. There were signs of libations, 
The author draws parallels with Hittite royal 
funerary customs of the second millennium 
prescribed in texts. 

H. D. BARNNTY 


Josmpan MourroR (itr):  Chaldf4sohes 
Stundengebets. 172 pp. Düsseldorf: 
Patmos-Verlag, 1901. DM. 14. 


The Syriac text of tho breviary of the Unist 
Syrian Christians was edited by Bedjan and 
published some eighty years ago. In this small 
volume Professor Molitor, the learned editor 
of Oriens Christionus, offers a German transla- 
Won of two Hullale (sections of readings from 
tho Psalms) and of all the evening, night, and 
morning offices for festivals, Sundays, and 
days of coommemoretion. He deserves the warm 


thanks of Orientalists and of students of 
theology and Church history. 

Professor Molitor outlines suocinotly the 
history of these so-called ' Chaldseans'. (By 

his account with the ancient 
Babylonians he appears to give overmuch 
credit to the name ' Chaldaean'; it has as 
little historical justifloation as the name 
* Assyrian’ assumed by those Nestorians who 
have not entered into communion with Rome.) 
Their vicissitudes make a remarkable story— 
from the days when Nestorian court officials 
were prominent in Zoroastrian Persia and 
Nestorian missionaries ranged from China to 
France, to their decline at the present time. 
In 1867 the Uniat Syrians numbered no more 
than 175,000. 

Of the antiquity of parta of theirliturgy there 
can be no doubt. Some prayers were composed. 
in the fourth century, some are even older in 
form end content. They preserve points of 
doctrine with remarkable tenacity; and it 
says much for the liberality of Roman Catholio 
theologians that this is so. Like other Nesto- 
rians, the ‘Chaldasans’ still apply to the Virgin 
Mary the term Mother of Jesus, not Theotokos. 
Elsewhere they have made concessions. While 
the ‘Assyrian’ Nestorians proclaim the 
memory of Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Nestorrus, the Uniat Syrians 
substitute the names of Gregory of Naxians, 
Basil, and John Chrysostom. 

Professor Molitor’s analysis of the structure 
and character of ' Chaldacan ' prayers supplies 
an illaminating— but all too brief—inaight into 
the rites of this church. He appends notes on 
technical terms and on matters of historical 
interest that are most valuable even to the 
layman. His translation is excellent ; it retains 
the beauty and simpliaity of the original. 

Diacritioal marks have rightly bean reduced 
to & minimum in this volume. Nevertheless, 
the reader would expeot some explanation of 
the unusual sign in the terms ‘Alam and 
‘Onitha, eto, and of the instruction that 
Saphra should be pronounced Sap‘re (p. 110). 
The name of the Caliph should be written 
‘al-Mahdi’ (p. 27). 

Professor Molitor’s book is an important 
contribution to Syriac studies. 


جيه 


, J. B, SEGAL 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF and STHPHEN Q. 
WRIGHT : Catalogue of Bthopian manu- 
soripts in the Cambridge Uniwersity 
Iabrary, with a ooniribution by D. A. 
Hubbard. ix, 76 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1961. 20s. 

The Cambridge collection of 67 Ethiopian 
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(Go‘ax and Amhario) MSS derives in the main 
from two sources: (a) MES brought beck by 
members of the British Expedition to Ethiopia 
and (b) the library of the late O. H. Armbruster. 
Descriptions of about one-half of the manu- 
scripta were contributed by Mr. Stephen G. 
Wright in 1928, the remainder by Professor 
Ullendorff who also prepared the whole volume 
for the press. The collection forms a reason- 
ably representative cross-section of Ethiopian 
literature, the manuscripts ranging in date 
from the sixteenth century to the present day. 

With the appearance of this catalogue, the 
only substantial collection in this country still 
awaiting ita published catalogue is that of the 
John Rylands Library. All &htopisanis will be 
glad to know that Professor Ullendorff intends 
to deal with this collection in the near futare. 


' 


S. D. Gorum: Jewish education in 
Mushm couniries: based on records 
from the Cairo Gomiza. [In Hebrew, 
00 lish title-page and summary. | 

222, [i BP. Jerusalem:  Ben-Zvi 

Institute, ebrew University, 1902. 


The genesis of this book was an invitation to 
Professor Goitein to write an encyclopedia 
article on Jewish education in the Gaonio 
period. He soon realized that this oould not 
be done on the basis of the published sources 
only, but would require an extenarve use of the 
rich material preserved in the (enixa. The 
result was this volume, part exposition part 
souros- book, of Hebrew and Arabic documents, 
the latter in Hebrew tranalataon. Some of the 
documenta, especially those in Hebrew, have 
already been published; about 180 Arabio 
fragmenta are published here for the first time, 
in partial or complete translation. The docu- 
ments are presented in eight chapters dealing 
with education in the home, the elementary 
school, famale education, the organization of 
elementary education, profmemional training, 
adult education, higher education, medical and 
other secular studies. The documenta, pre- 
sented and interpreted with Professor Goitein's 
familiar mastery of the Genixa material, throw 
much light on the social and cultural life of the 
Jewish oommunities in Islamic landa, and 
therefore, incidentally, of the Islamic socistios 
of which they were & part. 


B. L. 


THEODOR NOLDERS : Zur Grammatik 
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von Anton . vi 172 
Darmstadt : Wissenschattliche Bue 


gesellschaft, 1968. DM. 70. 


The frequency with which references are 
made even now to Noldeke's Zer Grommaiib 
(first publiahed in 1897) shows that it is far 
from outdated, and is still & reference work of 
fundamental importance for Arabio grammati- 
cal studies. On this score alone, Arabista owe 
& debt of gratitude to the publishors for issuing 
ihe present reprint. 

But the publication is much more than & 
simple reprint. Noldeke had added to his own 
copy of the work a wealth of subsequent 
marginal notes in manuscript, containing addi- 
tona] citations and remarks of all kinds. With 


occupy 
tions by Spitaler himself, distinguished by 
brackets and the aigtum 8) 43 pages of small 
print. How arduous this editorial task must 
have been is evident from the facsimile repro- 
duction (p. 117) of a page of Noldeke’s original 
manuscript. Professor Spitaler has also added 
an index of Qur'anic citations and a list of 
misprints in the original publication, both of 
which substantially enhance the value of this 
publiostion. 

The whole work is thus both in many respects 
new, and an indispensable tool for the student 
of historical Arabio grammar. 


å. F. I. BEBETON 


J. D. PaansoN (comp.): Index Islams- 
ous supplement 1956-1960: a cata- 
logus of artioles on Islamio subjects tn 

periodicals and other collective publs- 


cations. xxvii, 316 Cambridge : 
W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 1962. £3 3s. 
The Indes Jelamicous, 1906-1955, was 


reviewed in BSOAS xxm, 3, 1959, 585. The 
present volume is the first of & promised series 
of supplements thereto; it is organized on 
basically similar lines to the preceding volume, 
although in the subject olassifloation ‘a few 
additions [to the subject headings] have been 
made to provide for recent political changes in 
the Arab world, and a good many of the smaller 
categories have been telescoped where the 
amount of material recorded did not seem to 
justify its fragmentation’. A oertain number 
of new periodicals have been added to the list 
of those utilized, and in some cases the indexing 
of these new tities has been oarried beck 
before 1956: for instance, the Aca Eitheoc- 
graphica Academias Scientifioae Hungaricas 
(not included in the preceding volume) is here 
indexed from tte first number in 1950 onwards. 
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The desperate and increasmg need for this 
work 18 apparent from the almost alarming rate 
at which the output of periodical literature of 
this kind is growing. Against the fact that the 
half-century covered by the preceding volume 
produced some 26,000 entries, the mere half- 
decade covered here has yielded well over 
7,000 entries. The service which Mr. Pearson 
has rendered to Islamio studies cen hardly be 
over-estimated. 

A. T. L. BEBSGTON 


G. 8. P. FRERMAN-GRMNVILLE: The 
Mushm and Christian calendars ; 
being tables for the conversion of 
Muslim and Christian dates from the 
Hijra to the year 4.0. 2000. vil, 87 pp. 
London, ete.: 
Press, 1963. 10s. 6d. 


This handbook, intended to replace Haig’s 
Oomparatwe tables (London, 1082), enables its 
user to oonvert, in four steps, Muslim into 
Christian and Christian into Muslim dates. In 
addition to the four tables employed in this 
process, there are tables of the Christan year 
1582 (October-Deoember : for the change from 
the Juban to the Gregorian calendar), of the 
principal Mualim festivals, and of the princtpal 
Christian feasta, both fixed and movable. 

Its proe and ite convenient ' 
are the chief recommendations for the book, 
sincs the actual task of date conversions is 
made much simpler in two other fairly recent 
publoations: Cattenox, Tables de concordance, 
Rabat, 1954; and the new edition of Wusten- 
feld-Mahler, Vergleichungs-Tabellen, Wieg- 
baden, 1981 (tho latter was reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1965, 228-0). 


J. WAMBSBROUGH 


FERNAND-J. Tomions: L'Arabw Séou- 
dite. (‘Que sais-je?’, No. 1025.) 
128 pp. Paris: Presses Univerti- 
tarreg de Franoe, 1982. 


The ' Que seis-jo ? ° series has established & 
good reputation for the lucid presentation of 
up-to-date information. The present volume 
maintams the standard. It is divided into srr 
chapters dealing respectively with the geo- 
graphy of Sa‘tid! Arabia, its history from the 
saxteenth century to 1058, and since 1053 in 
rather more detail, the government and 
administration, and economic and social life. 
It is essentially & summary of factual nforma- 
tion, which is principally derrved from books 


in English. The treatment of some aspecta, 
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e.g. foreign affairs, is very perfunctory and 
parts, e.g. the description of the excellent 
relations with the Yemen, are already outdated. 
It is really aimed at the non-spemualist French 
reader without &ooes to books in Engliah and 
the English reader will prefer to rely on the 
works of Philby, Twichell, eto., supplemented 
by the usual periodicals and reference books. 
None the lems it stands as a model of oom- 
pression for someone travelling hght end in a 
hurry. 
M. B. Y. 


ABDEL RAHMAN EL Naser (comp.): A 
bibliography of the Sudan, 1938-1958. 
x, 171 pp. London, eto.: Oxford 
Univermty Press on behalf of the 
University of Khartoum, 1962. 35s. 


The need for a supplement to R. L. Hill's 
Bibliography of the Angto-Egyptian Sudan... 
to 1937 has long been felt. The present work 
very competently lists the published material, 
both in European languages and Arabic, of two 
decades in which the attainment of Sudanese 
independence, and sustamed efforts for the 
economic and social development of the 
country, were reflected in & considerable out- 
put of books, pamphlets, and articles in 
periodicals, The author, who is the present 
Librarian of the University of Khartoum 
Labrary, has retained the broad lines of the 
clasification used by Hill, but has aimplifled it, 
while making two useful innovations: items 
are numbered consecutively, and entries are 
arranged alphabetioally within the sub-classes. 


AÁrs&ho names of authors arc transliterated - 


rigorously ; this is admirable in itself, but no 
indication is given of the forms used by these 
authors when publishing in English. Sayed el 
Naari is to be congratulated on this most 
useful aid to reference and research, and one 
hopes that a further supplement will appear in 
due course. 
P. M. HOLT 


Ros. Mrrsup Bonnior:  Diszjunarju 
byjo-biblografiku  nazzjonah. (Fase. 
A.] vi 18 .مم‎ [Valletta]: Diparti- 
ment ta’ l-Informazzjoni, 1960 (pub. 
1901]. 64. 


This Maltese bio-bibliographical dictionary 
15 an extremely useful fount of information 
which may-——-becauso of the way it قد‎ bemg 
published—eacape the attention of scholars 
outside Malta. A fascioule covering the letter 
° A' came out İn January 1961 ; the remainder 
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has been appearing serially, at frequent but 
somewhat irregular intervals, in w-Review, a 
weekly publication of Malta’s Department of 
Information. Entries under ' B ' stretched over 
the perlod from 6 December 1961 to 8 October 
1962 ; entries under ‘ 0 ' were completed in the 
inane dated 80 October 1968. It was announced 
tn this same iue that thereafter the dioHonary 
would again be printed in fascicules. 

Dealing with 2 somewhat restricted field, 
Mr. Mifsud Bonnicl has not felt it necessary to 
be severely selective ; for example, he is not 
above including a Maltese R.A.F. fitter who has 
earned the commendation of his superiors. 
Most of the entries, however, concern men af 
the present or of previous generations who have 
distingalahed themselves in literature, in the 
arta, or in the church. Bash of these is made 
the subject of a biographical sketch, often 
oom bined with  aritioal appreciation ; then his 
works are listed, and references to him in 
books, MSS, journals, and even newspepers are 
precisely indicated. There are to be over 1,000 
such entries in the completed dictionary. 

Mr. Mifsud Bonnia started the systematio 
collection of material for this dictionary ın 1945, 
but he was bringing to the enormous task an 
interest already formed and an energy already 
disotplmed. He has long been himself & writer 
of note, the author of several books and 
numerous pamphlets in which religious and 
musioal interests predominate, and an active 
member of various scholarly associations. 

Malta's Department of Information is to be 
commended for devoting part of its limited 
resources to the publication of this work, and 
no aritacism of it is intended in saying that the 
manner in which the dictionary is appearing— 
the lack of uniformity, and above all the fast 
that parts of it are buried amongst material of 
more ephemeral interest—inhibite ite useful 
ness. It is imperative that sections * B’ and 
‘C?’ should eventually be reprinted in fasci- 
cules, and it would also be an advantage if the 
pubhostion was speeded up. 

P. 0401514 


W. Montaomary Warr: Muhammad : 
prophet and statesman. ix, 250 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1961. 25s. 


In thia abridgement of his two earlier 
volumes the author has gone some way to 
modify his text in the light of criticisms made 
of these volumes, but the thought is still often 
confused and the interpretation of events at 
variance with proper understanding of the real 
nature of Arabian civiluation. To take two 
examples only, the significance of the so-called 
‘ Constitution of Medina’ has never been 
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mastered, and to suggest that the ancient 
Arabes directed their raxxias against the 
womenfolk of other tribes is certainly contrary 
to all the reviewer knows of Arabia, though of 
cours traces of marriage by capture exist to 
this day, but that is m another oategory. The 
tale of Muhammad is quite attractively told, 
and the book in its quotation of facts appears 
to be socurate enough; but the writer is 
somewhat out of touch with the spirit of 
Arabian culture and with Arabian life, ancient 
or contemporary. 
E. B, SNBIMANT 


B. MaqnuL Amman and A. RAHMAN 
(ed.): Al-Mas‘tids mullenary oom- 
memoration volume. xi, 146 pp., 
4 plates. [Aligarh] : Indian Society 
far the History of Science and Insti- 
tute of Islamic Studies, j 
Mualim University, 1960. Rs. 20, 30s. 


Maa‘tid! died in A.D. 956. The celebrations 
in commemoration of the millenary of hu 
death were held in Aligarh Muslim Univermty 
in January 1058, and were attended by 8 
delegates from Indis, U.S.A., Afghanistan, 
USS.R., U.K., Indonesia, the Netherlands, 
and the Lebanon. Nineteen scholars have 
contributed articles to the present volume, 


whioh also includes & report of the proceedings, 
congratulatory messages from various digni- 
tarea, and speeches made by the celebrants. 
A ' Bibhography of works on al-Maa'üd!' was 
contributed by Mohammad Iqbal Ansari. 

C. Pellat announces his intention of pub- 
lishing & new edition and translation of the 
AMwuwráj al-dhakab, for which, no doubt 
Dr. Voorhoeve's contribution on the Leiden 
MSS of this work will be extremely valuable. 
Mas‘id!’s utterances on the kings of the Franks 
are investigated by Professor Bernard Lewis, 
those on the Slava by T. Lewioki, on Diy&r 
al-Shkm by Nicole A. Ziadeh, on Kashmir by 
Mohibbul Hasan, on the Sassanian genealogy 
by G. Morrison, an ‘ Zar&ouktzra ' by M. Mon, 
on the kings of India by 8. Maqbul Ahmad. 
E. M. Murszaev discusses Mas'üdT's signifloance 
for the works of Russian and Soviet geo- 
grephers, providing a bibHography to indicate 
the use made of his works; his standing as & 
geographer and his postition vis-d-vss oontem- 
porary science are described in the four articles 
by A. Rahman, Mohammad Shafi, B. M. All, 
and B. M. Zisuddin Alavi. B. M. Stern deron- 
strates Maa'hdTs acquaintance with Fiirdbi’s 
Madinat alfüdila, which D. M. Dunlop also 
shows to have been a source for the Kitab al- 
tanbik. That the works of Mas‘tid! constituted a 
highly Important source for Ibn Khaldûn is 
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clearly brought out in the artiole by W. J. 
Fisohel Finally, the use made of poetry by 
Mas'üdT in his works is investigated by H. 
Ghulam Mustafa. 


NICHOLAS RESCHER : ا‎ an 
annotated bibliography. 54 PP: [Pitta- 
burgh]: Untverstty of Pittaburgh 
Press, 1962. $4.95. 


Students of Arabic philosophy may oon- 
gretulate ihemselves that in the same year 
(1962) new bibliographies of both al-Kind! and 
al-F&r&b! were published, the former in Arabic 
at Baghdad by Father Richard J. MoCarthy, 
B.J., the latter the present work. The author is 
a great-nephew of Dr. Oskar Rescher and 
Profeasor of Philosophy in the University of 
Pittsburgh. It is perhaps a sign of the times 
that a r has given us 
this excellent ttle book. 

The author aims at ' putting at tho disposal 
of studenta and scholars a unified inventory of 
scholarly discussions relating to al.Fürkb!', 
and adds ‘ While such a bibliography may be of 
some convenience to the Orientalist, its main 
value is probably to the student of medieval 
science and thought’ (p. 11). 
reviewer would warmly endorse its general 
usefulness. A» a listing of the printed texts and 
translations of &lFürkb! together with the 
books and articles dealmg with him and his 
philosophy, it goes far beyond previous 
attempts in the same direction. 

Binoe the work is begun de novo, 1.6. the basis 
is not the Arabio lists of titles of the writings of 
al-F&r&bT as found, e.g., in the Fihrist and in 
Ibn abi Useibi‘ah, for information about these 
and, more especially, for data oonoermning 
the original manuscripts and their present 
location one will still need to consult the 
bibliography of al-Fár&áb! by Dr. Ahmed Ateş 


more complete than either edition of Brookel- 
mann, (Gesohickis der arabischem  Litterabwr. 
Professor Heecher's list of works on a]-Fir&b! 
is very comprehensive, but he omits to mention 
the Spanish translation of the Madinah 
fddiak by Father Manuel Alonso Alonso, 8.J., 
in Al-Andalus (xxvi, 1001, ef sag.), and there 
is now a chapter on al-F&r&b! in Miguel Crus 
Hernández, La Alosofia árabe, Madrid, 1968. 


D. M. DUNLOP 


gra Lexikon des ihaddin 
Halil ibn Aibak as-Safads. Tel 1. 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad bis 


The present . 
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Muhammad ibn [brahim ibn ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman. Zweite urweründerte Auflage. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 68.) [iii], 
888, [12] pp., 4 plates. Wiesbaden : 
in Kommission bei Frans Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1962. DM. 20. 


The first volume of the great biographical 
dictionary of Safadi was first published in 
Istanbul and Lerpsig in 1931. Since then 
several more volumes have appeared, edited by 
Professors Ritter and Dedering. Though the 
work has not yet been completed, the first 
volume has already gone out of print. It has 
therefore been reprinted without change, but 
with the addition of a page of corrigenda. 
Bealdes the biographies from the Prophet to 
Muhammad b. Ibrkhtm b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän, ıt 
oantains the editor's introduction on the author 
and his work, and the author’s introduction on 


the writing of history. 


Monamup MosrAYA (od.) : The chroniole 
of Ibn Tulun:  Mufakahat-ul-kjullan 
hawadsth-tz-raman, by Shame 1d- Din 
Mohammad ibn Tulun. Part 1 : from 
884 to 921 au. (1480-1515 A.D.). 
(Our Heritage.) 12, 390, 12 pp., plate. 
Cairo : of Culture and 
National Guidance, 1962. (Distributed 
in Europe and America by Steiner, 
Wiesbaden. DM. 40.) 


This volume contains the sections of the 
Arabio chronicle of Ibn Tülün which cover the 
period 1480-1515, i.e. which describe the last 
phases of Mamluk rule in Egypt and Syria. 
Part i1 will oontain the remainder of the 
chronicle, embracing the period 1515-20, 1.6. 
the years which saw the Ottoman conquest of 
Byris and Egypt in 1516-17 and the first phase 
of Ottoman rule in those lands down to the 
death of Sultan Selim I (1512-20). The editor 
informs us (of. introduction, p. 7) that he 
grves here, for the first tame, the full text, as ıt 
exists in the sole i 
autograph of Ibn ptl in the 
University Library of Tübingen. Of this 
manuscript the first folios are missing, together 
with a number of follos in the middle and at 
the end of the manuscript. From this manu- 

Professor Richard Hartmann, in 1928, 
published extracts relating to the Otioman 
conquest of Syria and Egypt, under the title 
' Das Tubinger Fragment der Chronik des Ibn 
Tulun’ (Sehriften der Komigaberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft, 8. Jahr, Ht. 2, 1020). Ho was able 
to establish the name of the author as Shams 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Tülün. Three years 
later, in 1829, Professor H. Jansky wrote an 
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artiole stressing the importance of this chronicle 
as a source for the campaigns of Selim I against 
the Mamluks (of. Der Iam, xvi, 1929). 
The prosent volume contains the Arabic text 
(furnished with annotations) and also & short 
introduction (pp. 7-10). Part n will include & 
more elaborate introduction to the 
entire chroniale, with biographical data on the 
author, Muhammad ibn Talîn (880-053 /1476— 
1546), and also indexes of proper names, 
Places, and offices mentioned in the text; 
a special index will list the technical terms and 
locutions occurring in the chronicle. The work 
of Ibn Tülin makes a large and important 
contribution indeed to our knowledge of 
events in Syria and Egypt before, during, and 
after the Ottoman conquest of 1516-17. It is, 
therefore, a matier of real satisfaction that s 
printed text of this chronicle, in its full 
surviving extent, will become available in due 
course to the world of oriental scholarship. 
V. J. PARRY 


J. J. SAUNDERS : of the Crusades. 
(University of terbury Publica- 
tions, No. 3.) 80 pp. Christchurch, 
N.Z.: Univ of Canterbury, 
[1962]. 10s. 6d. 


The author, in his foreword, describes this 
little volume as ‘in no sense a history of the 
Crusades, but a serios of essays on certain 
aspects of the Holy Wars, particularly in their 
relation to the Muslim and Christian East’ 
(p. 5). There are chapters on the literature of 
the Crusades (& brief review of historical 
wnting on this subject down to the present 
tums); on the idea of a Holy War (i.e. as it 
evolved in the Christian West, where it ‘ was 
the creation of the reformed Hildebrandine 
Papacy seeking to make good its bold claims to 
the overlordship of a united Christendom’, 
pp. 20-1); on the role of the Assassins; on 
the wignifloaunoe of Egypt (underlining the 
fateful consequences, for the Crusaders, of 
their failure to gain possession of that land) ; 
on the Armenian ally (Le. on the Christian 
state of Lesser Armenia, ° & most valuable link 
in the chain of Latin or Latin-dominated 
States in the Levant which after the break-up 
of Byszantiun and the lom of Syria and 
Palestine, continued to fight & stubborn rear- 
guard action against the relentless encroach- 
ment of the 'lurkish-led Islamic revanche ', 
pp. 47-8); on the relations between the 
Franks and the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century ; and on the passing of Near Eastern 
civilization (an examination of the factors 
whioh brought it about that the spirit of 
Islam-—itaelf victorious over the triple danger 
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of conquest by the Crusaders, of domination by 
the Mongols, and (from the point of view of an 
orthodox Muslim) of internal subversion by the 
lama ‘Tile—ooased to be ‘expansive, tolerant, 
intellectually alert and curious’ (p. 67), 
becoming instead ' narrow, rigid, pedantio and 
suspicious of scientiflo inquiry’ (p. 67), with 
the ultimate result that intellectual 

passed to the more vigorous and more 
questioning peoples of the Christian West). 
The notes to the chapters indicate how wide 
and ‘varied is the bibliographical ground that 
the author has covered in preparing this work. 
The result is & volume, concise and olear, 
which should be of much service in acquainting 
the student and indeed the more general 
reader with some of the specialized and learned 
literature that modern soholars, amongst them 
professional orientalista, have written on the 
prolonged and vast, the oomplex and 
fascinating phenomenon known to us as the 
Crusades. 

Y. J. PARRY 


ALBERT HouRANI: Arabic thought in the 
liberal age, 1798-1939. x, 403 pp. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 
Preas for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1962. 425. 


The impact of the West has been & major 
theme of Near Eastern history for over a cen- 
tury and & half. The passing of European 
political domination in the region has hardly 
rendered lees acute the intellectual dilemma 
resulting from the reception of Western thought 
into & predominantly Muslim and traditional 
society. Various aspects of thia situation and 
its development have been investigated in 
recent years, and the subject continues to 
attract reso&roh. Mr. Hourani’s book is & 
weloome contribution, because, within the 
limita he has set himself, he has carried out 
both & wide &nd & detailed historica] survey. 
He 1s concerned at first hand with writing in 
Arabio; although, unlike some other writers in 
this fleld, he sets the origins of nineteenth- 
century Areine thought firmly in its Ottoman 
context, and indicates its links with contem- 
porary Turkish developments. He examines 
principally social and political thought, 
although this concern inevitably leads him to 
consider such related matters as Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s attempts to liberalize Islamic theo- 
logy. The first three chapters are devoted to & 
synopsis of the development of the classical 
Muslim theory of the state, a characterization 
of the Ottoman Empire, and a description of 
the mileu in which the reception of Western 
ideas first took place. After this introductory 
survey, Mr. Hourani proceeds to deal with the 
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development of ideas, as seen in the teaching 
and writing of individual thinkers. Some of 
these are well known through previous studies, 
but Mr. Hourani does not fail to give new 
insights into the quality of such men aos 
al-Afghint, Muhammad ‘Abduh, Rashid Ride, 
and T&hà Husayn. Elsewhere he breaks virtu- 
ally new ground, as in his examination of the 
significance of Khayr al-Din, or hia appreciation 
of the outlook of the ‘ Christian Secularista ', 
Shibli Shumayy1l] and Farah Antin. The long 
chapter on Arab nationalism is valuable 
because it provides a connected survey of this 
topio down to the second World War. As 
Mr. Houran: admits, he has ‘dealt more 
fully... with whas was written in Cairo and 
Beirut, the centres of Arabic thought, than 
elsewhere ' (p. vii), but he grves us giimpees of 
a related yet individual movement of ideas in 
the Maghrib, which suggest the poesbility of 
another inquiry. In addition to its scholarship, 
the book is marked by Mr. Houreni’s sympa- 
thetic understanding of his subject. 


Pe M. HOLT 


IBRAHIM ABU-LUGHOD: Arab redis- 
covery of Kurope: a study in cultural 
encounters. (Princeton Oriental 
Studies, No. 22.) x, 188 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Preas. 385.) 


Dr. AÁbu-Lughod's book was originally writ- 
ten as a Ph.D. dimsertation. Its first three 
chapters are largely concerned with the 
mechanism of the transmission of Western 
ideas to the Arab lands, particularly through 
the translation movement and travelin Europe. 
The later chapters give an account of the views 
of Europe reflected in the travellers’ writings, 
and of Arab attitudes to Western achievernenta. 
The author has ranged widely, and has 
amembied some useful information, but this 
is not always presented to the best advantage. 
Thus, the flow of the narrative 1s broken on 
pp. 50-8 and 72-5 by chronological Lists 
which might have been relegated to appendixes. 
Some lack of historical perspective is indicated 
by the indiscriminate use af the term ‘ Arab’ 
as equivalent to ‘ writers in Arabic’: in effect, 
the modern nationalist usage is retrojected to 
the early nineteenth century. The tranalation 
movement in Egypt under Muhammad ‘ATN is 
described without reference to the oontempo- 
rary Turkish translation movement in Istan- 
bul. Certain statements correction or 
modification. Although Fakhr al-Din Me'n 
himself ‘lef no document which would mndi- 
cate either his impressions of Italy or his under- 


standing of European society ' (p. 67), Ahmad 
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al-Kh&lid! &l-Sefadi's acoount of his life in 
exile is obviously based on eyewitness reporía, 
and conveys at least the reactions of Fakhr 
&l-Dfn'a entourage to Europe: of. Shafiq 
Ghorbal, ‘ Amir Sûrî f1 [t&liyé A'l-garn al-skbı' 
‘ashar ', Dulletsa of the Faculty of Arts, Univer- - 
esty of Egyp, n, 1, 1084, 76-111. It is mis- 
leading to describe Khayr al-Din as a fellow- 
countryman of Muhammad al-Tiinual (p. 80) ; 
he was & Circassian Mamluk, who most 
of his career in Tunis. The title of Maloolm H 
Kerr's translation of al-‘Aqiql’s Thawra wa- 
fina fi Lubnan is wrongly cited in the biblio- 
graphy (p. 168) : it should be Lebanon ya the 
last years of feudaliom, 1840-1868. 
P. M. HOLT 


Sytvia G. Ham (ed.): Arab nationa- 
lism: an anthology. [x], 255 pp. 
Berkeley & Los Angeles: Universi 
of California Press, 1962. (English l 
agente: Cambridge University Press. 
483.) 


Dr. Haim's anthology is introduced by ه‎ 
long emay on Arab nationalism, which is of 
substantial importance. It examines, first, the 
'oriis of Islam’ in the nineteenth century, 
which was the matrix from which Arab 
natonaligm (as well as other ideologies) sub- 
sequently emerged. This is a percipient analy- 
ais, although one may feel that the contrast 
(p. 6) between Islam as a ‘living faith ' before 
the crisis, and as ‘a politiokl weapon’ after- 
wards, is somewhat schematic and overdrawn. 
Dr. Haim goes on to survey the precursors of 
Arab nationaheam—Rashid Rigi, al-Kawikibi, 
Axsoury—and the early nationalist organiza- 
tong. The greater part of the introduction is 
devoted, however, to the last 30 years, since, as 
Dr. Haim says, ‘It was not until the 1980's 
that a serious attempt was made to dafine the 
meaning of Arab nationalism and what 
constitutes the Arab Nation’ (p. 35). The 
introduction ends with & detailed examination 
of the ideas of Michel Aflaq and the Ba‘th 
Party. The whole cemy is a critical and 
incisive study ; an approach which is of parti- 
cular value since the topic under discussion 
is so deeply imbued with romantic emotions- 
lism. Over the choice of documenta to illus- 
trate the subject, probably no two persons 
would wholly agree. Two criticisms might 
perhapa be made. First, the carly phase of 
Arab nationalem is under-represented ; only 
four of the documents antedate the Hussyn- 
MeoMahon Correspondence of 1915-16. Second, 
very little space is devoted to Egyptian 
nationalism and its relations with Areb ethnio 
nationalism. There are only two documents 
relating to this toplo: the excerpts from 
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Rashid Rid& (pp. 75—7) and those from Falsafat 
al-thawra (pp. 220-82). Since this is an issue 
of outstanding importance for oontemporary 
Arab nationaliam, and indeed is fairly fully 
dealt with in the introduction (especially 
pp. 45-53), one would prefer fuller documenta- 
tion. Notwithstanding these ortticiama, Dr. 
Haim has assembled a very useful selection of 
documenta on the main stream of Arab 
nationalist ideology. 
P. M. HOLT 


Middle East Record. Vol. 1, 1960. xxxi, 
582 pp. London: George Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson Ltd. for the Israel Oriental 
Society [and] the Reuven Shiloah 
Research Center, [1962]. 70s. 


This comprehensive and detailed work of 
reference has developed out af the chronological 
survey of Middle Eastern affairs (in Hebrew) 
in Hamssrah Hehadash, the quarterly of the 
Israel Onental Society. Ths present volume, 
dealing with the eventa of 1060, is dtvided into 
three parts, dealing respectively with the 
, Middle East in world affairs, relations among 
the countries of the Middle East, and the 
Middle Eastern countries surveyed individually. 
In the first part, the topicos covered include the 
Middle East countries and the Congo, the Com- 
munist bloc and the Middie East, and the 
Western powers and the Middle East, The 
second pert contains, among various other 
matters, an investigation of the various aspects 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict in 1960. The third 
pert deals with the internal political affairs 
and the international relations of the Middle 
Kastern countries, including Cyprus, the states 
and territories of southern Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf, and the Sudan. Iran is not 
included. The aim of the work is to provide 
a factual political survey. The material is 
derived. from over 200 newspapers, perlodicals, 
and official publications, in Arabio, Turkish, 
Hebrew, and the prmatpal European languages. 
The preface states (p. vii) that, ‘ Where the 
facts are disputed... all avaiable versions 
are quoted, precedence being given to offiaal 
statements’; and also that the items ' have 
been cross-cheoked as far as possible and early 
reports have been oorreoted by later, more 
accurate ones’. The great utility of a oompila- 
tion of this kind to students of the contem- 
porary Middle East is undeniable, and much 
labour and care have clearly gone into ita 
preperation. A purely factual record is, indeed, 
an ideal incapable of practical realization, 
aince, apart from the fallibilrty of the sources, 
however consmentionsly checked, some degree 
of interpretation is implicit in the selection, 
collation, and translation of material. Never- 
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theleas, within the inherent limitations of their 
task, the editor and his oolleagnes have 
syrtematioally provided data on all aspects of 
Middle Eastern politicos, One major criticism 
of the contents may be made. A fair amount of 
space 1s allotted, in the second and third parts 
of the work, to ° views and policies ', as anun- 
ciated in the published pronouncements of 
government leaders. The value of these brief 
pessagos, selected from speeches and inter- 
views, may be doubted. The orations of Middle 
Eastern politicians stand in a tradition of 
emotional rhetoric, and, unless studied in 
extenso, and in the immediate politioal context 
of their delivery, their precise significance may 
be misunderstood. If the inclusion of material 


“of this kind be thought desirable, the full text 


of & few speeches, or of official documents, 
would be of greater value than & oetena of 
quotations. The transcription from Arebic is 
not always either consistent or accurate, and 
there are some typographioal errors. 

P. M. HOLT 


EDWARD B. Creasy: Hi of the 
Ottoman Turks. (Oriental Reprints, 
No. 1.) Fix, [xii], 560 pp. Beirut: 
Khayats, 1961. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Constable. 42s.) 


This history of the Ottoman Turks, by 
Bir Edward Creasy, was first produced in 1856, 
to meet the new interest in Turkish affairs 
aroused by the Crimean War. <A second, 
revised edition appeared in 1877, on the eve 
of the Russo-Turklah war of that year, and a 
third in 1878, with & few additional pages to 
cover the war and the treaty of Berlin. It is 
this edition that has now been reprinted, with 
& useful new introduction by Dr. Zeine N. 
Zeine, Profsesor of History at the American 
Unmversity of Beirut. 

Creasy was a historian and lawyer of some 
repate in his day, having been, at different 
times, Chief Justice of Ceylon and Professor 
of History at University College, London. He 
was not, however, an orientalist, and wrote 
his Turkiah history, in accordance with ه‎ 
custom widespread in his time and in ours, 
without any direct reference to Turkish sources. 
For these he relied an the ' ten thick closely- 


printed volumes ' 


in Pesth between 1827 and 1885. Creasy 
lamenta that, while works of less merit by 
other German writers ‘have bean eagerly 
translated and extensively read in this country’, 


on Turkish sources—has never been translated. 
° Both writers and publishers’ have evidently 
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feared that such a work would lack readers 
among our busy and practical population.’ 
With Hammor-Purgstall as his main source, 
and some additional materials from other 
European writers, Creasy wrote a alear, 
vigorous outline of Ottoman political and 
mihtary history, in the best tradition of 
Victorian historical prose. To the modern 
reader, it is least valuable in the concluding 
chapters, where Hammer- 's guidance 
was no longer available to the author, and in 
the early chapters, where Hammer-Purgstall’s 
findings have been largely superseded by sub- 
sequent reasearch. It is a sad comment on the 


state of Ottoman studies that, with Lane. 


Poole's T'uwrkey, published in 1888, it remains 
the best general introduction to Ottoman 
histary in English. 


B. LEWIS 


Gzonas C. MILES : The Athensan ? 
resulis of excavations conducted by the 
American School of Clasnoal Studies at 
Athens. Vol 1x. The Islamo 0015. 
vill, 63 pp., 6 plates. Princeton, N.J. : 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1962. 35. 


GEORGE C. Mires: Contributions to 
Arabio I. Barly Arabio 
glass weighis and measure siamps in 
the Benak Museum, Athens, and the 
Peter Ruthven Collection, Ann Arbor. 
(Numiamstio Pr: and Monographs, 


No. 150.) xii, 64 pp., 11 plates. New 
York: American Numiamatic Society, 
1963. 4 


The first of Dr. George Milea’s two recent 
oontnbutions to numismatios and: metrology 
is a catalogue of the Islamic coins unearthed 
in the Athenian Agora in the course of exoeva- 
tions conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. It is in a sense a 
sequel to Miss Margaret Thompeon's inventory 
of the Roman, Byxantine, Frankish, medieval 
European, and Venetian coins, published in 
1054. All but nine of the 6,449 coins now 
included in Dr. Miles's catalogue are Ottoman 
Turkish. Of the smali non-Turkish group, the 
only three specimens which oan be identifed 
with certainty belong to the Arab Amirs of 
Crete who ruled over that island from a.n. 827 
to 961. In the Turkish currency found in the 
Agora, 25 mint names are represented: 15 in 
Europe, 7 in Asia, and 3 in Africa. Many of 
the coins described by Dr. Miles are of orude 
fabrio and design, with little in the way of 
inscriptions to help in their identification. The 
author is to be congratulated on the persistence 
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and acumen which he has deployed in bringing 
to completion a work which makes availabie 
many new types of early Ottoman coins, as 
well as throwing fresh light on the economic 
life of Greece under Ottoman suzerainty. 
Besides numismatos pure and simple, 
Dr. Miles hes for many years been engaged in 
the study of Islamio glass weights and stampe, 
on which he is an outstanding authority. His 
latest contribution to this rewarding field of 
research 1s a catalogue of carly Arabio glass 
weights and measure stamps in the Benaki 
Museum in Athena, and the Peter Ruthven 
Collection on deposit in the Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 
"Ihe catalogue covers the Umayyad and 
'Abbüsid periods, of which the Benak oollec- 
tion contams 78 items, the Ruthven collection 
70. Both collections also contain Fatimid, 
Ayytbid, and Mamlük weights and tokens, 
which Dr. Miles hopes to describe in & future 
publication. Apart from their archasologloal 
value, these weights and are of 
interest for the study of agriculture and 
economic conditions in eariy Islamic times, 
including as they do vessel stamps for 
out fruit of the gingerbread tree 
(daom), field creas (al-sindb), shelled pome- 
white chick-peas, and other staple 
commodities. In addition to helpful notes and 
references to earlier literature, Dr. Milea's 
ph contains indexes of proper names 
(mainly those of finance officials), words, and 
denominations in both English and Arsbio. 


D. M. LANG 


Kart Horst BouurpT: Studien sur 
Rekonstrukiton des Lautstandes der 
stidkaukasischon Grundsprache. (Ab- 
handlungen für die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, xxxiv, 3) xv, 100 pp. 

. Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenlün- 
dische Gesellschaft, Kommisaionsver- 

Franz Steiner GmbH, 1963. 
DM. 26. 


Among the unfortunate effects of the 
Marrist or ‘ Japhetio' trend in Caucasian lin- 
guisiios was the dismisal of all objective 
scientific criteria for the comparative study of 
different groupe of Among those 
who tried to re-establiah order into the con- 
fusion which Marr left behind was Professor 
Gerhard Deeters of Bonn, whose work is now 
being continued by his pupil Dr. Karl Horst 
Schmidt. In the introduction to his Habilita- 
tionsschrift, successfully defended at Bonn in 
1959 and now appearing in book form, 
Dr. Schmidt correctly diagnoses the fallacies 
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which still bedevil comrparstive study of the 
Caucasian languages. 

' Ein methodischer Hauptfehler liegt in 
der sülisohweigenden Vorsusmsetxung, dass 
alles, was nicht indogermanisch, semitisch 
oder turksprachlich ist, xu einer gemeinsamen 
Sprachfamilie gehoren muss. Was wisen 
wir denn über die VieHaltigkeit genetisch 
nicht verwandter Sprachgruppen in vor- 
historischer und fruhhistorischer Zeat, um ru 
solchem Schloss berechtigt xu sein? Die 
Moglcohkeit, dass ganze Sprachgruppen bis 
auf Beste &ussterben, wird viel xuwenig in 
Betracht gezogen.’ 

From this, Dr. Sohmidt judiciously concludes 
that until all available material on the Amanio 
and Osucasian languages has been thoroughly 
examined, and the individual languages 
correctly olassified in their respective sub- 
groups, it is premature to postulate the 
existence of any single archetype! ' proto- 
Caucasian’ language, let alone seek for paral- 
lela and analogies with extraneous languages 
such as Basque. Indeed recent developmenta 
in the stady of the Daghestanian and Checheno- 
Ingush languagea of north-east Caucems, the 
Adyghe languages of north-west Caucase, and 
the Kartyelian or [bero-Oancasian languages 
of the Georgian S.S.R. suggest that we are 


really dealing with three or even four groups of 
languages In the Caucasus, and not with the 
offshoots of any single archetype. 

The present study aims at a thorough oom- 
parative anal of Georglan, Svanian, and 
Mingrelo-Lax—the three constituents of the 
Kartvelian language group. Basing himself 
on first-hand material and on the work of such 
euthoritzes as Professor Arnold Chik‘obava of 
the Tbilisi Institute of Languistios, Dr. Schmidt 
has established a number of regular vooalio 
and consonantal alternances and equivalenoes. 
The prospect of future progreas along the road 
towards the elusive Kartvelian Grwedeprache 
appears, however, somewhat limited : Georgian 
has been a written, literary language since the 
fifth oentury. but Sv&nian and Mingrelo-Lax 
have only been set down on paper since the 
Russian conquest of the last century. None 
the leas, it is only through such competent and 
scholarly studies as Dr. Schmidt’s that real 
progress in Omuossian linguistion is to be 
effected. 

D. M. LANG 


Grorces DuwÉziL (ed. and tr.) : Doou- 
menis anatoliens sur les langues ei les 
traditions du Caucase. mu. Textes 
owbykhs. (Université de Paris. Tra- 
‘vaux et Mémoires de l'Institut 
d'Éthnologie, Lxv.) xu, 196pp., 
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plate. Paris: Institut d'Ethnologie, 
1962. Fr. 30. 


This second volume of Professor Dumésil’s 
Doowments anatoliens, the first; volume of which ` 
appeared in 1960 (m the seres Bibllothéque 
Archéologique et Historique de Institut 
Frangais d'Archéologie d'Istanbul, No. 9), is 
the latest in & series of articles and monographs 
devoted to the language and folk literature of 
the Ubykhs, this almost vanished branch of 
the Circamsian or Adyghe family of Oguoasian 
peoples. The Russian conquest of north-west 
Caucasia in 1864 was followed by & mass 
migration of the Adyghe peoples to Turkey. 
Whereas large numbers of Cirossmian and 
Kabardian speakers remained behind, and now 
form important national and territorial units 
within the Soviet Union, the Ubykhs quitted 
their homeland in their entirety. To-day, a 
century after these events, the Ubykh lan- 
guage is spoken only by a handful of venerable 
exiles dwelling in AnatoHan villages and at 
Istanbul. Adolf Dirr, and then Julius von 
Mészáros, cach devoted a book to the Ubykh 
language. On Dirr's death in 1980, Georges 
Duméail set out to preserve the language and 
traditions of the Ubykhs from extanction and 
made contact with a group of Ubykh infor- 
manta in Turkey. Tho first fruit of his labours 
was La langue des Oubybhs (Paris, 1031). 

After a long interval, Professor Duméail 
resumed his Ubykh studies in 1054, since when 
ho has given us ‘Souvenirs du Docteur Muss 
Kirim ', in Bulletin de la Sociétá de Languis- 
ligus, L, 1, 1954 (in collaboration with Ay- 
tek Namitok); five instalments of ' Récits 
oubykh ’, in Journal Astaitqus, OCXLIII-OOXLII, 
1955-81, the first portion in collaboration with 
A. Namitok; Comtes ei légendes des Oubykhs, 
Paris, 1057 (Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut 
d'Ethnologie, ux); Miudes owbykhs, Paris, 
1959 (BibHothétque...de l'Institut Francais 
d’ArchSologie d'Istanbul, No. 7); ‘ Trois 
récits oubykhs’, Anthropos, tiv, 1-2, 1950; 
'L'Armónien et le prince toherkease, réat 
oubykh', Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1961 ; ‘ Chah-Meymun. Texte oubykh, 
tradu et-commen té 1 Orientalia Swecona, x, 
1961; and ‘La malignité des femmes, deux 
variantes oubykhs ', m ZDMG, axr, 1, 1962. 
Since 1958, Profeesor Dumési] has enjoyed the 
co-operation of Professor Hans Vogt of Oslo, 
whose recent Ubykh dictionary promises to 
place Ubykh language studies on & new sclen- 
tiflo beats. 

The materials assembled in this latest 
volume fall into six sections. The first two, 
° Récits caucasions ' and ‘ Récits caucasiens de 
K'ube §’aban ', deal with legends and historical 
episodes from the life of the Adyghe peoples 
prior to their emigration from Oaucama. With 
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the third section, ' Chronique locale’, we peas 
into the domain of Turkish oral tradrtion and 
folk-lore, with some vulgar anecdotes of the 
type dear to the o&íó raconteur; Anatolian 
material] also forms the basis of part v, ' His- 
toires turques’. It is interesting to observe 
how this exotic matter has been absorbed and 
adapted in the minds of those Ubykh expairi- 
ates. The fourth section, ° Contes °, contains 
stories of largely undetermined provenance. 
Finally, the editor appends & long list of oor- 
rections and addenda to his earlier Ubykh 
publications. This truly conscientious exercise 
in selíf-oriticism enhances stall further the value 
of this latest instalment in & remarkeble series 
‘of original contributions to folk-lore and 
comperative philology. 


D. M. LANG 


JULIUS AsarALG: Georgische Hond- 
schriften. (Verzeichnis der Orientali- 
sohan Handsohriften in حو‎ 
Bd. nr) xxiii, 87 pp., 
Wiesbaden: Frans 
GmbH, 1903. DM. 28. 


- The third volume of the series of catalogues 


e 


1 Although 
smali in quantity, the quality and seientifio 
importance of the material is high. The 
oldest manuscripts date from the tenth 
century, and contain important liturgical 
and patristic taxta, of which Dr. Aesfalg includes 
copious extracta. Among the more modern 
works represented we find a fine copy of the 


Georgian lexicon by Sulkhan-Sabe Orbeliani . 


(1658-1725) presented by the Georgian Prince 
Tetmuraz to King Frederiok William III of 
Prusia in 1836. There is also a copy of the 
Qaramaniani, a Persian prose romance of 
chivalry and adventure, translated into 
Georgian by Prince Devid Orbeliani (1716-08). 
(There are two copies of this work in the 
Bodleian Library a+ Oxford: Wardrop o. 7 
and e. 16.) Dr. Asefalg also lists a short history 
of King Erekle TI of Georgis (1744-98), and a 
funeral oration on the death of the same 
monarch, both by a certain ‘Soloman, son of 
Judge Levan '. The author of these two works 
is in fact usually known as Solomon Leonidxe ; 
he played & prominent part in Georgian 
‘history at the &me of the Russian annexation 
in 1801. (Beo D. M. Lang, The last years of the 
Georgian monarchy, New York, 1957, 244.) , 
The catalogue was compiled in close con- 
Salta Hoel ith badins uchoke. Ae ibo Qeon 
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Abuladze. Its usefulness is greatly enhanced 
by 13 exoellent plates, ane in colour and another 
a palimpeest with Syriac under-writing. 


D. M. LANG 


A. J. AnsERBRY (ed.): The Chester 
Beatiy Library: a catalogue of the 
Persian OR EE and mninmaiwres. 
Vol. mi. MSS. 221-398. By A. J. 
Arberry, B. W. Robinson, the late 
Tu ee V. S8. 
Wilkinson. xv, 117 pp., front, 43 
E Dublin: H es Figgis & 

Ltd., 1962. £9 9s. 


This final volume worthily maintains the 
high standards set in the previous two volumes 
of the Persian catalogue, reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxii, 2, 1900, 401-2, and xxv, 2, 1962, 414. It 
deals with 80 manuscripts belonging to the 
&ixteenth-ninetoenth centuries, together with a 
further 98 ‘ additional manuscripts’ of varying 
dates from the thirteenth century onwards, 
and indexes of authors, titles, scribes, artasta, 
and owners covering all the three volumes. 

The introduction calls attention to eight 
' unique or extremely rare’ texts, including & 
thirteenth-century copy of a Humäy-nämak 
of so far unidentified authorship (no. 301), and 
an apparently unknown treatise on medicine 
entitled Kifüyat altibb by Hubeish b. Muham- 
mad al-Ghaxnaw! (no. 311). But in addition to 
those so singled out in the introduction, the 
attention of scholars might well be directed to a 
Persian version of the ‘ Herbal’ of Dioscorides 
(no. 278), and to s couple of historical treatises 
which merit & more detailed examination: & 
portion of an unidentified history of Persia 
going down to A.D. 1514 (no. 874), snd an 
° apparently unique’ history of the Baíavida 
entitled TürtbA i sulfint (no. 388). 

In the desartption of no. 828, the reference 
to Brookelmann, SuppL, 1, * 008 ' should read 
' 938 '. 

The three volumes of the completed work 
form one of the most splendid and important 
records of Persian illumination and book 
production that we have. 

á. F. L. BERNTON 


DANIEL SOEHLUMBEBGER : The eroava- 
tions at Surkh Kotal and the problem 
of Hellenism in Baotria and India. 


(Albert Reckitt Archaeological Lec- 
ture, 1961.) [Offprint from Proceedings 
of the British , Vol. xiva] 


TT-96 pp., 24 plates. [London : 
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Oxford University Press for the British 
Academy, 19683.) 7s. 6d. 


In his lecture of 1961 to the British Academy, 
Professor Schlumberger has condensed into a 
few pages the results of the notable excavations 
which he has been conducting for the Délégs- 
tion Archéologique Française en Afghanistan 
since 1961. The mte was a fire-sanctuary of the 
second century A.D. on the northern slopes of 
the Hindu Kush. It drew attention when road 
workers chanoed to uncover limestone blocks 
insoribed in Greek script, but of which, as socn 
became clear, the language was previously 
almost unknown. When excavation was begun, 
the complex was revealed as & royal shrine of 
the Great Kushans, a dynasty whose substan- 
tial role in word history has been partly 
deduced from reflections in the Indian sources, 
but of whose domestic oivilixation practically 
nothing had oome to light. 

The main structure was composed of & 
square cella facing east : it contained a 
platform, &ooeagible by steps from the rear, and 


every side. Professor Sohlum berger’s deduction 
from this ground-plan that the structure wasa 
flre-temple was soon shown to be sound when 
exoevation along the outer precinot-wall 
uncovered another small temple, again with a 
central platform, round which the ashes of the 
sacred fire were deeply piled. Architectural 
decoration displayed many of the characteris- 
tios of Gandhara art, combined with some 
Tranixing features such as crenelations 
decorated with slots in the shape of spear- 
heads. Yet instead of the profuse anthropo- 
morphic sculpture of Buddhist monuments, 
the decoration was strictly austere. Apart fram 
two dynastic statues, and some enigmatio 
figures in relief which may include a trophy af 
arma, the only large figures are the three cagics 
modelled in clay decorating the small fire-altar. 
Such differences of subject matter must reflect 
the different requirements of Buddhist and 
Maadacen iconography. ' 

Further oampaigns of work revealed the 
monumental scale of the structure when they 
unoovered the grand staircase leading down 
fume pen E 


quent philological studies have shown that ita 


inauguration celebrated a viotory of the 
Emperor Kaniska ; its abandonment was the 
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result of a failure of water supply, and ita 
restoration in year 31 of tbe Kaniska Ere was 
due to an official named Nokonzoko, who with 
others oonstructed the well. Hregmentary 
inscriptions suggest that the architect had the 
Graeco-Roman name of Palamedes, and may 
aleo provide evidence on the chronology of the 
Kushana. 


Professor Schlumberger’s ten years of patient 
and systematio excavation are entertainingly 
described in this spirited lecture. They make 
available for the first time a substantial body of 
archasological evidenoe for this important 
Central Aman dynasty. Tho exoavations are 
now nearing completion, and the final report 
will be keenly awaited. To the ‘Seven Orien- 
tal Monarchie’ described by Rawlinson & 
century ago, the excavations of Burkh Kotal 
are enabling us to add an eighth, the oon- 
temporary and perhaps the ally of the 
Antonine Emperors of Rome. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


A onion Pals dictionary, begun by 
V. Trenokner. Vol. 11, Fasc. 2, ddskap- 
mnika-Gpatibusalatad. (Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Belakab.) Cover-title, 
ir-xiv, 51-96 pp. Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard for the Royal Danish 
Academy of Sciences. and Letters, 
1962. D.kr. 20. l 


We are glad to weloome & further part of 
this dictionary. As promised in Vol. ri, Fasoc.1, 
the present fascicle has been enriched by the 
inclusion of the material based upon the oom- 
prehensive collection of lexicographioal slips 
left by Professor W. Geiger, the history of 
whioh is briefly given in an inspiring apprecia- 
tion by Heinz Bechert. The chief contributors 
to this fascicle are H. Kopp and F. Møller- 
Kristensen who have done full justice to their 
voluminous task as oan be seen from the long 
and exhaustive entries in this volume. 


P. 8. JAINI 


Sanskrit works and authors. 2 vols.: 
[1], vil, 795 Iv, 239, tv, 161 
Wiesbaden : Steiner V 
GmbH, 1962. DM. 1 120. 


Aufrecht's register of Sanskrit works and 
authors, published in three parts in 1891, 1890, 
and 1908, has now been reprinted in two 
volumes, parts two and three forming the 
second volume of the reprint. This important 
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work, long out of print, has been made avail- 
able through the generous support of the 
Deutsche Forschungagsmeinachaft, It may be 
regretted that an effors was not made to work 
the involved. corrigenda lists into the text, or 
at least to supply collective indexee of the (ndt 
always consistent) abbreviations employed. 
Nevertheless, this will long remain the stan- 
dard bibliographical reference book in the fleld 
of Vedio and Sanskrit literature, until the 


oatalogorum (Vol 1, University of Madras, 
1949), which encompasses also Buddhist, Jain, 
and Prakrit literature. 

J. 0. W. 


Kravs L. Janwet: Indisohe Hand- 
schriften. Tal 1. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalichen Handsohriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. xr, 1.) xvii, 293 pp., 
17 plates. Wiesbaden : Franz Stemer 
V GmbH, 1962. DM. 96. 


The first part of this beautifully presented 
catalogue of Indian manuscripts in Germany 
contains a systematic description of 404 
(almost exaluatvely Sanskrit) manuscripta at 
present in the Westdeutsche Bibliothek in 
Marburg and in the Tibinger Unrveraitdta- 
bibliothek, being part of the contents of the 
former Preussische Stastabibliothek and repre- 
senizng for the most part purchases from the 
firn Bhagvandas Kevaldas in Sigrampur 
(Suret). Three further entries concern manu- 
script notes, mainly on Sanskrit language and 
literatare, by Albrecht Weber, also deposited 
in the Westdeutsche Bibliothek. . The Indian 
manuscripta, hitherto cover 
virtually the whole flald of Vedio and Senakrit 


literature and have been fully described by - 


Dr. J&nert following the method developed by 
Professor Schubring (Jaima-Hamdschriflen der 
Prewanischen Staatebtbliotheh, Leipzig, 1944), 
xcci x a 
colophon, select bibliographical references, and 
full indexes. Extracta from 11 manuscripta, 
written in Nigart, Bengali, and قتععقة‎ scripts, 
are finely reproduced in facsimile. 


¥. €. W. 


A. OnmNASWAMI Sisrri and B N. 


PATTABHIRAMA Saistri (ed.): Apas- 
tambasrautasütra - Dhü 

Vol. zi. (Qaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. 142.) [vi], 182 pp. Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1963. Ra. 12. 


VoL 1 of this work (Nigar! title Apastamba- 
Srautastirtyom Dhariasedeubhdpsyam) was edited 
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with notes, manuscript variants, and indexes by 
A. Otnnasvkm! S&stri and published in 1055 as 
No. 121 of the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. This 
contained the dardapirnamiscy (prsánas 1—4), 
the ttthowirabalpa (prakna 24, Sega 11-14), 
the agayidheya, agmikotra, and patubandha 


 (praánas 5—7) sections. 


The present volume, which is much superior 
in paper and printing, contains the oti«rmus- 
yani (predna 8) edited by the sams pandit. On 
his death, P. N. Patt&bhirkmsa Sastri edited, 
marges iari atq وا جو‎ dis iere 
that of his predecessor, the padwodiwrmdsya- 
Àawira (appendixes to preánas 7-8) and the 
prdéyadations Û, petalas 1-2) sections. 

The editors’ comments and references are 
commendably full, but no information is given 
as to the basis of the edition: No new variants 
in the text of the sitras have been noticed, 
and it is possible that the editors are working 


‘fram manuscripta of the commentary alone. 


Apparently, and thisis a guess, tho commentary 
la being edited from one favoured manuscript. 
Notation of variants from other manuscripts 
appears sporadic; a further set of unidentified 
sigle makes its appearance in Vol r, but 
petalas 4-6 of praéne 8 have only one variant 
noted throughout. No attempt has been made 
to collate the readings of the Mysore edition of ` 
the commentary (edited by T. T. Srintvasago- ` 
pe&l&charya, University of Mysore Oriental 
Research Institute Publications, Sanskrit 
Series). Even if the Baroda edition is supplied 
with the requisite list of misprint corrections, 
it will be necessary, despite its superior lay-out, 
printing, and annotation, to use it In oonfuno- 
tion with the Mysore edition. 
J. 0. WRIGHT 


H. D. VaRLANKAB (ed.): Ohando’nuéa- 
sana of Hemaohandrasüri (a compre- 
honsive treaties of Sanskrit, Prakru 


and Apabhraméa prosody). — (Binghi 
Jain Series, No. ad [rv], 48, [380] 


mba Bhara 
; Vira r 1961. Be. 14 14. PME 


This oritical edition of Hemeoandrea’s Ohan- 


commentary. Eech metro is illustrated by a 
verse generally composed for the ooomsion in 
such & way that the name of the metre illus- 
trated is included. The particular language 


. appropriate to the metre is used, 1.6. Sanskrit, 


Prakrit, or Apebhramés. Thus, the editor 
states, an independent status is given to 
Prakrit and Apebhramés prosody. 
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The critical text is preceded by a lengthy 
introduction in which the editor, after dis- 
cussing some questions of Sanskrit prosody, in 
particular the origin and use of the aksara 
ganas, surveys at length the growth of 
Prekrit and Apebhramés pr from 
RAldüsa's Vikramorvaiiya to the Prübrta- 
paingala and COhandahkoSa of the fourteenth 


He accepts the authenticity of the Ape- 
bhr&máa stansas in Vibramorvaéiya, and infers 
that in KAlid&se's time Apabhramés. was still 
& language of the common man, while tho 
Prakrita were the languages spoken by the 
middle classes of men and uneducated women 
and servanta, Sanskrit bemg the language of 
only the learned. From the treatment accorded 
to Prakrit metres by Virahinks and Svayam- 
bht he deduces that Prakrit and Apebhraméa 
poetry flourished aide by side until the 
begmning of the tenth century, the former 
having the upper hand beoause of the prominent 
position enjoyed by it as the language af the 
learned. He concludes that as Apebhramée 
poetry became more important Prekrit poetry 
dwindled in importance, although it lingered 
on until the first half of the tenth century. 
Hemacandra oondesoended to compose his 
illustrations in Apebhramés, and this gave a 
sort of authoritative sanction to its respect- 
ability. 

To his edition Professor Velankar has added 
the portions of the Jündéroyi (dating from the 
end of the sixth century) which deal with 
metres ' current among the people ’ and there- 
fore identified by him as Prakrit metres. He 
also gives classified and alphabetical lista of 
the structure of clamical Sanskrit metres, 
compiled from twenty treatises on metres, and 
similar liste of Prekrit metres, from ten authori- 
ties. It is noteworthy that nowhere is there 
mention of the older form of the kry&, restricted 
to the oldest parts of the Jain and Pili canon, 
in which the two halves of the stanza are 
identical, as in the later giti. 

The editor has succeeded in producing & 
handbook of Sanskrit, and, in particular, 
Prakrit and Apebhramée prosody, and although 
not all his opinions will find soceptance, 
anyone seeking information about Prakrit 
metres must certalniy have recourse to this 
most useful book. iE HORNIN 


K. V. Banka (od): Sarikarga kända 
stiiras of Jaimini. (Vishveshvaranand 
Institute Publications, 229. Vish- 

; th he ig Indological Series, 18.) 


[i], xxiii, 25 Hoshiarpur: Vish- 
veahvaranand Vedio Research Insti- 
tate, 1983. Rs. 5. 
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The Mimimat-stiras of Jaimini in their 
extant form consist of 12 chapters But there 
is an ancient tradition thai the work originally 
consisted of 16 instead of the current 12 
chapters. The original text of these last four 
chapters was long lost. In 1804 Pandit Rm 
Migra Sastre: published & commentary called 
Bhittacondrika by Bhaskar&okrya (eighteenth 
century) on these last chapters entitled 
Sankarpa-bigda. In the absence of the original 
text, this commentary appeared rather suspect, 
and several scholars led by M. I. Sandal 
doubted ita authenticity and declared it to be 
& spurious work. With the discovery of a 
unique MS of this hitherto unpublished work 
the genuineness of the tradition is now 
established by K. V. Sarma who has edited 
this important text with ه‎ learned introduction 
and & useful appendix showing & number of 
süsras of this text quoted in other works like 
the Sdbarabhdgya, tho Adhecra-mimimad- 
kutithala-ertti, the SribAdsya and PrabAdeal, 

The palm-leaf MS of this text, which was 
discovered in Tanjore, is written in the Granthe 
script. Unfortunately only the first chapter 
consisting of 186 siivus and one sira of the 
second adhydywa are available. Yet on the basis 
of this rather mali portion of the original text 
the editor bas succeeded in proving that the 
work is authentio and that it is an integral 
pert of Jaimini’s original Mimämet-stirus. We 
weloome this publication as an important step 
towards presenting the Mimdmaedi-siliras in 
thelr entirety and look forward to the discovery 
of the remaining portions of this valuable text. 


P. 8. JANI 


GovARDHAN P. BuaTr: Epistemology of 
the Bhatta sohool of Pturva-mimamsd. 
(The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies, 


Vol xvm.) [xvi], 6 

Chowkhamba Sanskrit Pas ous Ufo. Office, 

1962. Re. 20. 

It may be truly mid that of the six major 
systems of Indian philosophy the school of 
Pirvamimims has been much neglected 

to the attention paid by Indologista 
to the idealistic schools of Buddhism and the 
Advaita system of Sankara. Keith's Karma 


this most unoom school of Indian 
Realm which sought to shatter the subjective 
idealism of the Yogiodra and the manistic 
idealiam of Sankara. Dr. Jha has provided a 
good deal of information on the Prabhikara 
school but very little has been attempted on 
the school of Kumirila Bhatta, whose Sloka- 
vürika introduced revolutionary theories in 
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the fleld of epistemology and logic, seaking to 
re-establish the validity of the Vedio knowledge 
conforming to the realistio view point. 

Dr. Bhatt’s doctoral thesis on Kumirila's 
epistemology is therefore & work of great 
importance both for tracing the development 
of the idealistic schools led by such Buddhist 
logicians as Dinnkge and Dharmakirti and for 
following the evolution of eplstemological 
theories among the remaining Indian systems 
brought under attack by the relentless logic of 
Kumirile and his followers. 

This voluminous work is divided into three 
parts dealing with the nature of knowledge, 
the sources of valid knowledge, and the 
problems of substance, self and universal In 
it Dr. Bhatt hes undertaken the formidable 
task of giving a oritioal evaluation of the main 
epistemological theorles as propounded by 
Kumarila in his Slokoetriika and as inter- 
preted by his chief commentators such as 
Umbeks, Suoaritamiéra, and Pirthasirathi. 
Dr. Jha’s treatment is comprehensive and well 
documented, it is comparative and unbiased. 
Large excerpts from the above-mentioned 
' works are reproduced, relevant thearies of the 
rival schools are closely scrutinized, and the 
views of the Pribhikara school are compared. 
٠ with those of the school of Kumárila. This 
work should prove indispensable for any 
serious study of the epistemological theories of 
the Indian systems. 


P. B. JATMI 
Ludwig ALSDORF rur 
Geschichte von V. und 


der Geistes- und Soxzialwissenschaft- 
lichen Klase, Jahrg. 1961, Nr. 6.) 
69 pp. Wiesbaden: Verlag der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur in Mainz in Kommisaion bei 
Franz Bteiner Verlag GmbH, 1962. 
DM. 6.40. 


This scholarly, but by no means exhaustive, 
study deals with some aspects of vegetarianism 
and cow worship in Indis. In spite of the 
apparent simplicity of the concept, the analysis 
of the practices and doctrines associated with 
alex) reveals numerous inconalstencies and 
problems, In times when the principle of 
chimed was firmly established no objection was 
felt against slaughtering a cow for a guest or 
against bloody s&oarifioe, warfare, and the 
royal hunt. The author convincingly rejects 
` the theory that the increasing emphasis upon 
ahimed was due to the influence of Buddhiam or 
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Jainism by showing that both religions were 
originalty less severe in this respect. This led 
to the reinterpretation of passages in canonicel 
texts which disagreed with the later practice. 
A Jaina commentary of the ninth century A.D., 
for instance, explained mdmsa and matsya in a 
canonical text as two kinds of fruit. In a 
similar way the Vaispavus, who were against 
bloody sacrifice, interpreted aja ‘he-goat’, 

in ajena yasfacyam, as a-ja ° saben , Le. grains 
of barley which had lost their power of 
germination. 

The author shows that the increasing 
emphasis upon akimai developed more or leas 
in the same period in nearty all sects. In this 
connexion he gives an interesting discussion on 
the doctrine of ahimad in the Manovadharma- 
S&istra. A comparison with the corresponding 
passage in the Vasipthadhormastiira makes 1t 
olear that in this respect (as probably in others 
as well) the former text belangs to a period of 
transition, in whioh older and later doctrines 
are found aide by aide. 

There is also an interesting discussion on 
Asoks’s attitude towards non-violence. The 
author rightly argues that Aéoka's insistence 
upon chimed as a supreme virtue is not due to . 
influence of Buddhism but to a general trend 
in Hinduism in this period. 

As to the origin of the ahimsd doctrine the 
author holds that it may go back to pre- Aryan 
times. Although there is some inherent likeli- 
hood that this should be the case there is at 
ee ee 
la more than a possibility, 


J. d. DE GéSPARIS 


L. P. VripvanRTHI (ed.): Aspects o 
religion tn Indian sooiety. [xvi], 410 pp 
Meerut: Kedar Nath Ram T 
[1962]. Ba. 18. 


The tragic and untimely death of Professor 
D. N. Majumdar has already been commemo- 
rated- by one volume (Indian anthropology, 
ed. T. N. Madan, Bombay, 1962). The volume 
under review forms a second tribute to his 
achievement. 

The choloe of religion as the theme of the 
book is & particularly happy one, for Majumdar 
himself reoognized the dominant role it has 
played in Indian civilization. The book : 
contains an introductory essay on Majumdar’s 
role in the anthropology of Indian religion, and 
20 other papers by various authors. There is 


naturally a great disparity in the subject matter 


marily straightforward ethnographic accounts 
and collections of data, but even here there is 
& wealth.of interesting new material. Other 
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papers also reise problems of theoretic interest. 
Dr. MoKim Marriot contributes on the 
° Changing channels of cultural transmission 
in Indian civilization ', discussing the break- 
down of the older forms under the mmpact of 
technologioal change. In stressing the emer- 
gence of urben centres dominating the new 
structure, ons may feel that he has not 
recognised the extent of such iníluence 
throughout the whole history of Indian 
civilzetion, and the force it has been in 
moulding the learned (or ‘ great’) tradition. 
Dr. K. N. Sharma has an interesting paper on 
the relationship of food patterns to Hindu 
sectarianism in North India. He suggests 
that there is a spemal connexion between 
vegetarianism and Vaisnaviam on the one 
hand, and non-vegetarianiam and Saivism on 
the other, cutting across the broad regional 
variations, There is a lengthy discussion of the 
petierns of religious observance in three 
villages of Rajasthan by Professor Carstairs ; 
and similar toplos are dealt with for villages in 
Malwa, by Dr. K. S. Mathur; for a Sikh 
village in the Punjab, by Dr. L P. Singh; and 
for a Maler village in the Santal Parganas by 
the editor himself. Another group of articles 
discusses particular cults or festivals, or 
particular aspects of such cults. Of a rather 
different character is Edward Jay's paper on 
‘revitalization’ movements in tribal Indis. 
Here the author sets out to make a historical 
survey of the reactions of certain ‘tribel’ 
groups to outside contacts, and to classify the 
resulta. The process which he terms ' revitelixa- 
tion ’ is thus one of attempting from within to 
adapt the group to changes influencing 1t from 
without, and it involves in various ways 
religious movementa. 

This book is a valuable addition to the 
already vast literature on Indian religion. 
Its emphaas upon the living cults, and its 
concern with the methodological aspects of the 
task of describing them are stimulating. We 
regret that there are numerous misprints. 

Y. R. ALLOHIN 


H. D. Sanzar: Indian arohaeology 


today. (Heras Memorial Lecturee, 
1960.) [xi], 144 pp, 12 plates. 
London: Asia Publishmg House, 
[1962]. 23s. 


In the Heras Memorial Leotures delivered 
in Bombay in 1960 Professor Sankalia 
attempted to put into perspective the progress 
and development of archacological research in 
India during recent years. The published 
result is ه‎ concise and readable account of the 
state of knowledge at the time, full of stimu- 
lating and often provocative ideas. The theme 
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of the first lecture, on ‘changing aims and 
methods’, is partly historidal and partly 
gener&l. The author proposes that archac- 
ological research methods, both old and new, 
must be seen in perspective, and that their 
broad, human aims must not be forgotten. 
In the second and third lectures he surveys the 
whole fleld of Indian prehistory and archae- 
ology, from the Early Stone Age onwards. He 
makes an interesting definition of * proto- 
history ’, developing that used by Father Heras, 
as embracing not only the Indus ctvilization 
and the pre-historlo Vedio period, but also the 
Chaloolithio cultures of other regions of India 
and Pakistan. He also deals in summary form 
with the ways in which archaeology is oon- 
tributing to historical research. His oon- 
clusion is to stross the need for overall planning 
of work; a conclusion that few sympathetic 
observers oan fail to endorse. The problems and 
scope are 20 many and wide; and the poten- 
tials at central Government, State, and 
University level so diverse. To them must also 
be added the desirability of international 
collaboration between India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, and by forsign teams, from whatever 
direction they may come. 
F. R. ALLOHIN 


ALIOS Bowsr: Principles of composuson 
{ Hindu soulpture: cave temple 
gira xv, 260pp, 25 plates. 

iden: E. J. Brill, 1962. Guilders 96. 


Anande Coomaraswamy wrote of ioono- 
graphic sculpture that ‘the student under- 


' stands the logic of the composition, the 


illiterate only its aeathetio value '. The logio of 
the composition of the reliefs from the rook- 
out shrines from Eltră, B&düm!, and MAmal- 
lapuram is the theme of Misa Boner's work. 
She tells us how continued contemplation of 
the reliefs at Elftrà brought at last an intuitive 
perception of an abstract, geometrical pattern 
emerging from the Vimu Trivikrams in cave 
XV. Thereafter she discovered similar 
patterns in other reliefs. But the principles of 
composition which these imply are not to 
be found in ali such works, for reliefs of both 
earlier and later date do not reveal them. Nor 
even do all those of the period. Neither do 
these principles appear in the canons of 
composition of any other tradition outside 
India, nor in the principal Silpa &isiras. 
The system Miss Boner describes may be 
summarized thus. The substratum is a circular 
fleld around a dentral point, divided by six, 
eight, or twelve diameters and further sub- 
divided by & number of chords. The points 
where the diameters intersect the circle are 
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connected by vertioal and horizontal chords. 
This network she names the Spaoce-division 
or Measure. The same points of the circle are 
further connected by chords running parallel 
to the oblique diameters: the lines of this 
network determine all stresses and movements 
within the composition and with the move- 
ments create the TIme-division. 

The application of these rules creates a 
yontra-like pattern for each relief. This 
pattern oan be visualized by the observer, 
and it may be inferred to have 
underlain the original artist's creative 
14 is strange thet none of the princtpal Silpa 
Sistras should give any clue to this system ; 
for such & complex set of rules might well have 
found a place there. But Mias Boner does tel] 
us that after inquiries she found in Orissa a 
traditional craftaman who not only &ppeered to 
have familianty with the system itself, but 
also directed her to a Sanskrit text Silpa 
prakiéa, presumably of the tenth-eleventh 
centuries, largely Tantric in character, which 
contained rules for the composition of reliefs. 
‘These rules approximated closaly to those she 
had rediscovered. Thus there is good reason to 
see in her remarkable work & germ of historical 
fact. 

This is more a contribution to the philosophy 
of Indian art than to its history ; and yet how 
closely interwoven the two must be! Min 
Boners theory leads to the still unanswered, 
questions of the sectanan functions of the 
reliefs at Elür& and Bidam!, and to the actual 
stages of the artists’ creation. As these reliefs 
rank among the supreme achievements of 
Indian sculpture, end as we still know so little 
about their a study of this sort 
can only be weloomed. The book is beautifully 
Illustrated and has & sympathetic and helpful 
introduction by Paul Mus. 

Y. B. ALLOHIN 


B. M. I«AxuDpnrN (ed.): Tartkh+- Khan 
Jahan va Makarani Af. 


ghim (a oom- 


plete Matory of the Afghans 1 i^ Indo-Pak 


Vol. rr. (Asiatic Society of akistan 

Publication No. 10.) exxi, 435-906, 

[4] pp. Dacca: Asistio Bociety of 

Pakistan, 1969. Ra. 25. ° 

Until recently the stady of the history of the 
Afghkns under the Lodis, Sürs and early 
Mughals has had to be made through unoollated 
MSS or inadequate translations, principally in 
RlHo$ and Dowson. With the publicatson of 
Ni‘metallah’s work, following the &ppe&ranoce 
of Ahmad Yadgiir’s Ta’riph-i-Shikt in the 
° Bibliotheca Indioa’ series in 1989 and the 
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Ta'ribh-i-Da'$di in Shaikh Abdur Rashid’s 
Aligarh edition of 1954, one of the pre-oondi- 
tions of critical history is slowly being met. 
Dr. Imamuddin’s edition of the T'a'ribhb-i- 
Khan Jade, Vol. 1 of which was published in 
1960, is based on a oollation of the earliceb 
extant and of six other old MSS and is acoom- 
panied by exhaustrve notes in Persian giving 
the variant readings and correcting the author's 
errors in giving dates and place-names. 
Dr. Imamuddin also includes lengthy oom- 
parisons of Ni'matullkh's statements with those 
of other Peran histories of the Afghins durmg 
the poriód. As well as a oritioa] discussion of 
the relation of the T'a'rikÀ to the Makhsan, 
Dr. Imamuddin has included a chart of the 
MSS and a summary of the history in English. 
Both he and the Asiatlo Society of Pakistan 
are to be congratulated on thelr achievement. 
It is to be hoped that the greater case of 
20000 to the texts of these Afghan histories 
will not result in a rash of histories of the Lod! 
and Str periods written by scissors and paste 
methods. What is now needed is careful 
analysis of the characters of these Afghan his- 
tories and particularly the drawing up of a 
cal tree of the sources for & period for 
which the basio streams of historica] traditzon 
are perhaps few and suspect, The motres of 
Mughal encouragement for recording the deeds 
of Sher ShAh need also to be probed. The whole 
process of the replacement of Afghan by 
Mughal supremacy is as yet imperfectly under- 
stood, Meanwhile all praise to Dr. Imamuddin 
for an excellent piece of work performed in 
face of many trials. 
P. HARDY 


Anant Kaka PnioLKAR: The Goa 
anan LG 
commemoration study of the Inquintion 
in India, with accounts given 
Dr. Dellon and Dr. Buchanan. xii, 189, 
110 pp., front., 6 plates. Bombay : 
A. iolkar, 1961. 30s. 


Despite the catchpenny ttle of The terrible 
tribunal of the Fast whioh the wrapper of this 
book bears, the book itself is what it purports 
to be: a dispassionate and objective account 
of the Goa Inquisition from 1560 until its final 
abolition in 1812. It is difücult for a non- 
Roman Catholilo to write with restraint about 
the so-called and self-styled ‘ Holy Office of the 
Inquisition ’, and indeed there is no particular 
reason why he should, but Dr. Priolkar has 
certainly achieved this feat. Perhaps he 
devotes too much space to Dra. Dellon and 
Buchanan, for the former escaped compara- 
tively lightly, and the Goa Inquisition was a 
mare shadow of its former self in Buchanan's 
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day; but the author has made excellent use 
of all the relevant Portuguese material which 
is available in print. He has rightly relied 
heavily on the documents from the Gos 
archives published by J. H. da Cunha Rivara 
a century ago, and an the more recent archival 
publications by A. Baio and Panduronga 
Pissurlkmnoear. Those familiar with the Portu- 
guese documentation will not find anything 
new in this book; but as the great majority 
of scholars in the Anglo-Saxon world and in 
India can neither read Portuguese nor have 
easy access to obscure and out-of-print periodi- 
cals such as the Archiso Portugues Oriental 
(8 vols, Nova Goa, 1857-76), Dr. Priolkar has 
performed a valuable service in combing these 
works for the facts and presenting them in 
rehable and readable form. This work oan 
therefore be unreservedly recommended to 
those who have nelther the time nor the ability 
to read the published Portuguese sources, but 
who are interested in the sorry story of ° Man’s 
inhumanity to Man’, which ' makes countlees 
thousands mourn’. Two minor additions may 
be suggested for the bibliography: A. da Silva 
Carvalho, Garcia d'Orta (Coimbra, 1084), and 
A. J. Saraiva, A Inquieicdo Portuguesa (Lisboa, 
1956). 
O. E., BOXER 


PRATUL CHANDRA Qurra: Nana Sahib 
and the rng at Cawnpore. xii, 227 ius " 
5 plates ord: Clarendon Press 
1963. 305. 


It was Ranke who held that his History of 
the Popes was so unbiased that no one could tell 
whether the writer was & friend or & fos of the 
Papacy. Professor Gupte has also written with 
commendable restraint on ane of the foulest 
crimes that stain the pages of Indian history 
and, exoept for the title, it would be difficult 
to tell whether the writer was an Englishman 
or an Indian. Perhaps the monograph might 
have been more fittingly described as Nana 
Sahib and the massacre of the $m«ooenis ai 
Oawnpore. Because of the scarcity of first-hand 
scoounts of what was taking place inside 
Cawnpore the writer has been foroed to rely 
chiefly on printed sources and هذ‎ heavily 
indebted to the &coounta of eyewltnemes, such 
as, W. J. Shepherd’s A personal narrative of the 
outbreak amd massacre at Cawnpore during the 
Sepoy revolt of 1857 (Lucknow, 1878); and 
Mowbray Thomson’s Story of Coawspore 
(London, 1850). Professor Gupta is a specialist 
on Maratha history and for this reason his 
researches into the life of Nana Sahib are the 
most detailed that have been published. It is 
unfortunate that he was unable to consult the 
Canning Papers at Harewood House which 
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contain important information on Nana Sahib 
and the massacre at Cawnpore. In addition 
to the above-mentioned eyewitness &ooounta, 
the English student would be well advised to 
read Cawnpore by G. Trevelyan (London, 1894). 


€. OOLLIM DAYIN 


Joan R. Kaumaxa: Yakut manual. 
(Indiana Universi Publications. 
Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 21.) xvi, 
392 pp. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity ; The Hague: Mouton & Co., 
[1963]. Guilders 21.75. 


Professor Krueger's manual provides both a 
systematio study of the language of the Yakuta, 
the native population of the Yakut Autano- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic in north-eastern 
Siberia, and & general survey of what is known 
of their history and somety. Of the four main 
parts of his book the first is a short area hand- 
book, in which much miscellaneous informs- 
tion has been collected together. The second 
part, devoted to the grammar, first altuatos 
Yakut within the family of Turkish 
and then discusses phonology and morphology. 
The third pert conmsts of 86 passages for 
reading, gr&ded in diffüloulty, and the fourth 
part contains a Yakut-Hngliah glossary fol- 
lowed by & translation (printed in age th 
small type) of the reading pessagre. 
i menie 
eighteenth-century Yakut vocabulary and a 
detailed gazetteer of contemporary place- 
names, There is & bibliography. 

The author was unable to visit Yakutia or 
to meet any native , &nd so had to rely 
exclusively on other publications, ohiefty Soviet 
ones, for his information. However, he has 
organised and adapted his material very suo- 
cessfully, presenting his linguistic anatyms in 
the pattern of American structural linguistics, 
and his manual will prove very helpful to 
studenta of Yakut and of Turkish linguistics 
generally. 


0. R. BAWDAE 


ALBERT E. Dran (tr.) : Biography of Yu- 
wen Hu. (Institute of International 
Studies, University of California. 
Chinese o Histories Franala- 
tions, No. 9.) [vi], 165 pp., map, table 
[m end-pocket]. Babes and Loe 
Angelea : Gav enite of Californis 
Press, 1962. $2.50. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 20s.) 
Yu-wen Hu played an active part in the 

politics of the northern Chou dynasty (557-81). 


SHORT NOTIONS | 


Despite the alien origin of the ruling family, the 
régime is treated by Chinese dynastic historians 
as an acosptable representative of the mandate 
of heaven, and the events are described with 
strict reference to the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of ه‎ recognized imperial house. The 
biography presents the translator with a num- 
ber of difficulties owing to the mixture of styles. 
Narrative pessages can be rendered in English 
formally, and the conventions of the Chinese 
historian oan be presented without undue dis- 
turbance to the Weatern reader. However, the 
main literary value of this chapter lies in the 
letters by Yu-wen Hn and his 
mother and the state documents whose text 
is quoted. As theee were framed with the 
deliberate intention of reminding the reader of 
an carter, more glorious Chou dynasty, allu- 
sions and quotations abound; « translator's 
task of presenting these stylized passegee with- 
out obscurity or distortion is almost insoluble. 
The inclusion in this translation of a literal 
rendering of Chinese titles is somewhat ques- 
tlonable, as the results can only be clumsy, 
meeninglem, or even deceptive to a non- 
specialist reader. 


MICHAIL LOEWE 


‘J. 8. COMMIS (ed.): The travels and 
controversies of Friar Domingo 
Navarrete, 1618-1686. (Works issued 
by the Hakluyt Society. Second 
Series, Nos. oxvinu-oxix.) 2 vols.: 
exxi, 163 pp., front., 6 plates; x, 
165-475 pp., front, 10 plates. 
Cambridge: University Preas for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1962. £4. 

Friar. Domingo Navarrete was a most 


important figure in the history of the Catholic . 


mimions of the mid-seventeenth century. 
Above all he was the man chiefly responsible 
for the ‘ Rites Controversy ' which 
had split the Jesuits from the members of rival 
orders in China into the fleld of open contro- 
versy in Europe. His own acount of the 
dispute, Controversias de la misrion de la gram 
Chena was written in 1675, and at the same 
time he wrote the Tratados historicos, politicos, 
ethicos y religiosos de la monarchia de China 
to provide his readers with necessary beck- 
ground information. Of this work, the alxth 
and most considerable of the treatises is a 
long account of Navarrete's travels which took 
him not only to China, but to New Spain, 
Mexico, the Philippines, Macassar, Ceylon, 
Indis, and Madagascar. It is this section 
which Dr. Cummins has now edited for the 
Hakluyt Boclety. 

The author wae a shrewd observer with a 
sharp tongue, insatiable curiosity, a healthy 
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scepticism, & strong streak of Castilian pride 
oompounded with -heedednems, and a real 
humanity. His account of China is enthusi- 
astio, and the editor, in his excellent Introduc- 
tion makes tho important point that Navarrete, 
unlike Mendoza and others before him, praises 
China not in the absiz&ot, but as a model 
with which to cure the political and moral 
causes of Bpain's decadence. 

The book is not well-written—oompoaed in 
a matter of months, 14 rambles and digresses 
and is singularly ill-organized. It is neverthe- 
loss a treasure of minor observations and 
details, and Dr. Oummins's excellent editing, 
notes, and introduction, together with a com- 
prehensive index, will enable historians of Asia 
to derive the maximum benefit from the text. 
The book is well illustrated and excellently 
produced. 


J. C. CuzNG: Chinese sources for the 
Taiping rebellion, 1850-1864. xi, 
182 pp. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Prees; London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1963. 
HK $ 30, 45s. 


This modest volume presents in translation, 
with the minimum of comment, & considerable 
number of Chinese documents relating to the 
Tatpings These documents fall into two 
distinct categories. On the one hand are the 
entries from the T'wng-hua-iu from 1851 to 1858 
i the Court record of the beginnings of 
the rebellion until the fall of Nanking, and the 
far more important memorials and letters from 
the collected works of Li Hung-chang covering 
the period from his appointment as Governor 
of Kiangsu in 1882 until the recapture of 
Nanking in 1864. The scond and more 
interesting series of documents are those 
emanating from the Taiping rebels themselves. 
Among these are various pamphlets on Hung 
ah'uan's vimons and the origins of the movre- 
ment, which considerably augment the account 
given in 1854 by Theodore Hamberg, Taiping 
versions of the Bible, and a whole series of 
pemphleta dating from 1852 onwards which 
throw light on Taiping ideas. This last section 
is the only one in which Dr. Cheng attampts 
any original analysis, showing by & comparison 
of successive editions of these works how the 


Lastly there are translations of the two basic 
documents on Taiping administration, tho Tsw- 
cheng hein-pien PE xk dA E of 1859, which 

Chinese 


~ Is important-in the wider context of 
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adoption of Western administrative models, 
and the T'Aem-cÀ'ao f'iex-mow chiku K FB 


BY mA fH AF of 1858, which lays down a 
traditionalist programme of land distribution 
and loos! organization on a communal beais. 
Much of Dr. Cheng’s msterial has been the 
subject of comment in the mam of recent 
Chinese scholarship upon the Taiping move- 
ment, No reference is made in the notes to a 
single Ohinese or Japanese secondary source, 
and although it is oon venient to have readable 
and reliable translations of these documants 
available in English, the reader will need to 
look elsewhere to find both their full historioa] 
context and any adequate discussion of their 
significance. 


D. OQ. TWITCHETT 


ANDRÉ Cum: 
par les Chinots vers la fin du x1x* madole 
(1870-1900). (Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres et Boienoos Hu- 
mames de Paris. Série ‘ Textes et 
Documents’, Tom. n.) [i], 273 PP. 
Paris : Presses Universitaires 
Franoe, 1962. Fr. 12. 


This work by Dr. Chih is of interest to 
students of modern Chinese intellectual 
' history, as it represents the view of a Chinese 
Catholic on Sino-Western relations in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The author lays great stress on the disastrous 
effect which Rome’s handling of the Rites 
Controversy had on the (Chinese attitude to 
Christianity in the modern period, since it 
meant that Christian missionaries were ex- 
cluded from China until they reappeared with 
the adventurers and oplum traders in the nine- 
teenth century, and were thus, in Chinese eyes, 
guilty by association. 

By the end of the nineteenth oentury, moet 
of those elements in Chinese society which 
rejected the fashionable admiration for 
Western meterial achievementa, took no 
interest in Western ‘spirréual olviliration ' 
either. Thus although the Chinese conserva- 
tives used Tether similar to Pope 
Leo xir when they denounced the prepon- 
derance of material preoocupetions in Western 
life, they started from quite different premises. 

Dr. Chih has assembled a oconsidereble 
quantity of material illustrating various trends 
in the Chinese reaction to the West and 
particularly to Christianity, and even those 
who have diffüoulty in accepting the validity 
of his arguments will find this & useful work 
to consult in the field of Chinese intellectual 
history. 


- ©. D.O 


L'Ocoident ‘ okr&ien’? vu 


SHORT NOTICES 


VIOTOR PUROELL : China. (Nations of 
the Modern World.) xi, 13-340 8 
map. London: Ernest Benn L 
1902. 375. 6d. 

Dr. Purcell's latest book is a brave attempt 
at a very difficult task, that of writing an up- 
to-the-minute &eoount of China, which while 
putting its main emphasis on present problems, 
does not neglect its past traditions, In dealing 
with the latter, Dr. Purcell has leaned heavily 
on Dr. Needham’s work on Chinese solenos, 
while for the former, he has combined a visit 
to China with a diligent reading of the more 
reliable contemporary literature. The result 
is & book which, though not without its errors 
of detail, is nevertheless one of the most 

&ocountsa of contemporary Chins 
avaliable, with quite & number of passages 


which show & rare insight. ED 


Ivan MORRIS (tr): .The hfe of an 
amorous woman, and other writings, by 
Ihara Satkaku. (Unesco Collection of 
Representative Literary Works.) xu, 
T Ms front., map [on endpapers]. 

on: Chapman & Hall, 1963. 

3325. 6d. 

Tt sometimes happens that the shortness of 
& notice indicates that the book concerned is 
above criticism, and this is true of the present 
work. It contains excellent translations of 
works by Ihara Saikaku, the great Japances 
realist novelist of the late seventeenth century, 
and includes three of the five stories in Kdshokw 
gonin onna, 14 of the 24 chapters of Kdshokw 
ichidai omna, three of the 30 stories in Nippon 
eitat-gwra, and five of the 20 stories in Seken 
munc-son-y. There is a good introduction 
about the author and his place in literature, 
very full notes, taken with discretion from the 
most modern Japaneces commentator, some 
useful appendixes, & bibHography, and an index 
to the notes. 

Dr. Morris has skilfolty matched tho lan- 
guage of the translations to that of the original. 
One might be inclined to argue about the trans- 
lation here and there, but one can never really 
find fault with it. The only complaint that 
seems legitimate is that The life of an amorous 
woman is not complete. This book is reoom- 
mended to all, whether or not they are students 


of Japanese, "e 


BRIOHARD Lana: Masters of the J 
fni. (The World of .) 819 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1962. 
35s. 
The cover blurb tells us that this book is 


BHOET NOTICES 


designed to fll the gap caused by the absence 
of & volume about Japanese colour prints 
which would combine many reproductions 
in colour and an authoritative, full-length text 
at a moderate price. This object is attained. 
The works illustrated are not the usual well- 
worn collection and though the fifty black and 
white reproductions are somewhat blurred, 
those in colour (90 in number) are very alear 
and pleasing. The period covered extends to 
contemporary aridsts, and paintings relevant 
to the development of the pmnt sre not 
neglected. The text reflects the author’s 
enthusiasm for the print and his interest in 
the demi-monda of the Edo period. In fact one 
of the two annoying things in this book is the 
sense of frustration aroused by his repeated 
hinting at the startling pieces of erotice that 
he could show if only they were printable. In 
illustration 10 he has gone so far as to mutilate 
the text which sppears with « picture by 
' obatruot{ing] two offensive words’. The 
effect is only to arouse the reader’s curlosity, 
and investigation shows that the ‘ obstractian’ 
is not sufficient to conceal the words. In the 


present age of free expression it oan hardly’ 


be imagined that an English translation would 
be unprintable, even lems the grams-hend 
Japanese original The other annoyance is 
the absence of a list of illustrations, The 
author's comments are of the kind that a 
Japanese, rather than a Western, aritio would 
make, but they are all the better for that. 
Apart, then, from a certain ooyness, this is a 
commendable book, well worth having for the 
illustrations, let alone the authority and 
stimulating originality of the text. 


C. J. D. 


Hr Auna: Folk elements in Burmese 
Buddhism. xii, 140 pp. London, ete 
Oxford University Press, 1962. 18s. 


The lectures collected in this volume give 
a useful but rather summary conspectus of 
those beliefs and practices which, while 
tolerated by institutional Buddhism in Burma, 
are properly extraneous to it. The topics include 
the domestac ceremony of the nine gods; the 
new year festival ; magus myths and alchemy ; 
the cult of the 37 nate; shinbyw and other 
initiation ceremonies; and the nature of the 
ori monks whom Anawrahta suppressed. 
Professor Hiin Aung, who has the inestimable 
advantage of viewing the fleld from within, is 
able to supplement -historical and literary 
evidence with information from oral sources 
which no other scholar could supply. The 
reader should be warned, however, that his 
unannotated prose glides over a number of 
controversies. Ho is apt to ignore what has been 
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reported. from neighbouring countries, and 
there are other lacunae; it would be helpful 
to have the cults set more explicitly in their 
social context. Professor Htin Aung’s Mmo- 
graphies of the sais have a precimon not to be 
found in Temple; but he does not tell us in 
what the cult of the 37, as distinct from the 87 
culta, consists. There is a one-page bibliography 
at the end, but no index. 

May we hope that Professor Hii Aung's 
retirement will allow him to expand the present 
book into & comprehensive survey, and so 
make his unrivalled and irrecoverable know- 
ledge fully available to international scholar- 


ship ? 


H. L. SHORTO 

BHLOSOEMARDJAN: Sonal cha 
rr) Tiba, 

N.Y.: Comell rrr iar 1962. 

36. 75. (Distributed in G.B. by 

Oxford University Press. 54s.) 


This excellent and engrossing book might 
have benefited from ه‎ more general title, with 
the present one relegated to sub-title. Cer- 


Indonesian author, has taken his native pari 
of the island of Java—the Spemal Region of 
Jogjakarta—and, after quickly putting it in 

geographica] and historica] context, has ana- 
lysed disparsdonately and with perception the 
impact on it of the rapid (indeed headlong) 
political, social, and eoonomio changes since 
the end of Dutch rule in 1942. 

This is a most valuable case-study of a 
ea ل‎ irat Rois icis The 
author shows how political changes, inaugu 
raied by a reforming sultan in abana 
feudal socisty, and accelerated by the national 
struggle for independence, radically trans 
formed class relations, educational institutions, 
social valuos, and economic life. There is 
something of Interest and instruction here for 
both the sociologist and the economist. The 
general reader, and Dr. Seloscemardjan 
deserves many, will emerge from his pages with ' 
an enhanced appreciation of the forces 
operating in Indonesian society, and of the 
problems which challenge it. I look forward 
to a sequel on the post-‘ Guided Democracy’ 
period. 


J. A. X. CALDWELL 


ARTHUR T. PonrER: Creoledom: a 
siudy of the development of Freetown 
somety. xii, 151 pP. 4 plates. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1963. 21. 


It will be impossible for many years for any , 
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historian of Bierre Leone to produce & work 
which could challenge oo with Dr. 
Fyfe’s encyclopedic volume. Professor Porter 
has here set himself and successfully socom- 
plished & much more modest task. He bas 
written an interpretive aketch of the evolution 
of his own Creole community of Freetown from 
a deliberately restricted point of view, that af 
a sociologist who seeks to bring fresh evidence 
to the theoretical discussion of the processes 
of class formation and social mobility. 

In the early days of ' the province of Free- 
dom’, there was of course in effect only one 
clams in the relatively homogeneous little com- 
munity, but the picture changes rapidly after 
1807 as the population was swollen by hundreds 
of ‘recaptives’, liberated from condemned 
alave-ships. The original Black Poor of 1787 
had been alienated by a lifetime of slavery from 
the indigenous life of Africa. The ‘Nova 
Scotians’, whose arrival in 1702 constituted 
the effective foundation of Freetown, had 
already created ther own community life on 
the other side of the Atlantic and brought with 
them their Christian, Weaternixed 
culture. The Maroons of 1800 were ه‎ aimilar 
cohesive group though they had preserved 
more of their African traditions in their inde- 
pendent life in the mountains of Jamaioa. The 
situation of the reoepives was radically 
different. They arrived as individuals, snatched 
in youth from their own homes, and suddenly 
plunged into a totally new environment along- 
side & multitude of others in like case drawn 
from every part of West Afrios from Senegal to 
Angola. Inevitably it was the Afro-American 
' Bettlers ' and their descendants who provided 
the stable nuoleus of the growing community. 
Ther language, habits, morality, and religion 
became the standard oriteri& of social accept- 
ability. 

The most striking aspect of the history of 
Sierra Leone is the speed with which the more 
enterprising of the recaptives adapted them- 
selves to Settler somety and fused with it, in 
the period 1880-70, to give rise to the distinc- 
tive Creole community. There followed, in 
Professor Porter's view, a period of marked 
social stability, in which the lite status of the 
Creole ‘establishment’ passed virtually un- 

, and which was ended only during 
the second World War, by the emergence of 
new aspirations among the indigenous peoples 
of the Protectorate. 

One 1s tempted to complain of the language 
in which this book is written—the kind of 
American sociological jargon in which, for 
example, a man's hereditary position in society 
becomes his ‘ escriptive descent status’, and 
in which ‘on-going’ is an soceptable adjeo- 
tive— buit, after all, this jargon seams to be 
rapidly becoming the lingua france of Western 


SHORT NOTIOHB 


scholarship, and is perhaps no mare ugly and 
tedious to read than such a vehicle is bound 
to be. 

The reader, if he is content to skip all the 
talk of ' norms’ and ' roles’ and ‘ goals’, will 
find this trustworthy and perceptive outline 
the best available introduction to the history 
of Freetown. : 

D. H. JONES 


C. G. Bafra :; Prophettem in Ghana : a 
study of some ‘ spiritual’ churches. 
(World Mission Studies.) xiii, 169 pp. 
London: SCM Presa Ltd., 1962. 21s. 


The main part of this book consists of a 
short description of five ‘separatist churches’ 
and some notes on four others in Ghana. All 
ihese groups are Christian, separate from the 
‘ historioal ’ churches, and all are indigenous 
in the sense that they are not linked to 
Christian separatist movements in other 
countries. The author conducted his research 
by visiting congregations, interviewing leaders 
and members, and surveying both the literature 
which the sects put out about themselves and 
which has been written by outalders about 
separatist churches in Africa and in other parts 
of the world. The author’s intention is to 
provide information about the history, organi- 
sation, and policy of ihe sects, guided by the 
general question of what it is that Africans, 
when left to themselves, find acceptable in 
Christianity. His general conclusion is that 
they concentrate upon ‘ this-worldty’ (p. 146) 
needs and virtues, such as good health, sobriety, 
and harmony in social life to the exclusion of^ 
‘a wider view of the needs of man’. 

For the sociologist this book will provide & 
useful preliminary charting of & field of inquiry, 
but no more than that. The author's justifiable 
soeptiougm of the hypothems that all such secta 
are the result of ' acculturation, technology and 
the Western impact’, seems to have deterred 
him from a systematic investigation of their 
social base. To claim that the ‘ basio operatrve 
element’ is ‘the individual endowed with a. 
striking personality ' قد‎ too casy an explanation 
and possibly reflects inadequate research. But, 
if we leave aside this crucial failing, this 
little book (condensed from & thesis) قد‎ to be 
commended for its pleasing tersences and its 
balanoed outlook, It ıs infused with & sense of” 
sympathy, even admiration, for the efforts 
and achievements of some of the propheta. 


T. G. B. 


Pras PÉDELABORDM: The monsoon. 
Translated by M. J. Clegg. xii, 196 pp.. 


SHORT NOTICES 


London : 
21s. 


The original French version of this book, 
published in 1058, was based upon & course 
given at the Sorbonne, which purposed to 
describe the Aslatac monsoon in terms of 
scientiflo climatology, and to distinguish it 
from the ' pseudo-monsoons ' of other conti- 
nents, Two-thirds of the book are devoted to 
the monsoon as such: the remainder, to the 
three local monsoons of Asia—Japances, 
Malayan, and Indian. Professor Pédelaborde 
cites and discusses current explanations of the 
atmospherio phenomena causing monsoons ; 
and his useful 15-page bibliography includes 
references to American, English, French, 
German, Indian, and Japanese writers. 

The great recent advances in meteorology 
and climatology are most apparent. Elemen- 
tary induction based upon surface observations 


* 


Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1963. 
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(which was all that could be accomplished until 
about 1930) are now replaced by analywis of 
physical] procomes taking place in the entire 
depth of the atmosphere. Tho treatment is 
non-mathematical; but it قد‎ presumed that 
the reader is familar with modern meteor- 
ological terms, e.g. intertroploal convergence, 
jot stream, air-maas, ahoer-line. Those versed 
in the subject will appreciate the Incid exposi- 
tion of the complex atmospheric phenomena, 
and the clarity of his 86 maps and diagrams. 

The translation is adequate ; but in places 
lacks refinement. Does 'quaai-permanent ' 
mean anything more than " ceescntial’, and is 
not ‘relatively simple articles’ a lapee into 
fifth-form French ? Furthermore, would it not 
be better to confine the English word pertur- 
bation to mathematical contexts, and to trans- 
late the French perturbation aa ° disturbance '? 


J. H. G. LABON 
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The new academic year was scarce a week old when we heard with sorrow 
that Dr. Arnold Bake had died on the 8th of October 1963. A week and fifteen 
years in the service of the School and the University, he sought with 
abounding energy to win—not for himself, but for his subject—a recognition 
long overdue: to the service of that subject, these years and all the earlier 
years of his remarkable career as a scholar were dedicated wholeheartedly. He 
was already internationally acknowledged as an authority on Indian music 
before his appointment as Lecturer at the School in 1948; and the assessment 
printed in The Times of 9 October 1963 was no ill-considered hyperbole: “No 
other western scholar has ever rivalled Arnold Bake’s profound knowledge of 
Indian music’. 

Born in Hilversum on the 19th of May 1899, he was educated there and, 
from 1912 to 1918, at the Haarlem Gymnasium. If at that time he entertained 
any thought of becoming a professional musician, he could surely not have 
dreamt that his life's work would unite in one person the careers of Indologist, 
musician, and musicologist. There was no such profession. 

Yet, in a sense, the foundations of both aspects of his later work had been 
prepared before he entered the University of Leiden m 1918. He studied the 
pianoforte in his schooldays ; from early childhood he displayed & remarkable 
musical memory; and of his mfancy his family sometimes used to say—as 
families will—that ° he sang before he talked '. On the other aide, his intellectual 
aptitude was of the type to derrve most benefit from the traditional educational 
system of the Netherlands, the thorough, classically based grammar-school 
education of the Gymnasium. With unusual linguistic gifta reinforced by such a 
training, he intended that his university studies should equip him for & post in 
the language branch of Government service in the Netherlands Indies. Here was 
the prospect of a career both interesting and secure; a career in an established 
profession in which he would undoubtedly have been successful; a profession 
nevertheless which would have claimed all his working life in the exercise of half 
his talents. He never entered that profession. During the preliminary traming, 
external events deflected the course of his life. An economic crisis caused the ' 
Government to reduce drastically the number of available places in the East 
Indies service. Uncertam now of the prospects of an official appointment, the 
young student faced for a time the anxiety of choice between two other posai- 
bilities : whether to seek a career in music or in academic oriental studies. 

Those of us who knew him only at a later period may too easily imagine that 
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there was no problem, that the answer must have been seen to be mevitable. 
Hardly so to the young undergraduate. But we cannot doubt that the decision 
which he reached—‘ der schwergefasste Entschluss ’"—was the right one: to 
follow the path which was the resultant of his intellectual endowments and 
training, a path which led him through 8 unique career, a career in which he 
found great joy and satisfaction. It was not an easy career, nevertheless. The 
rewards were not such as the world accounts success. There were often periods 
of hardship, of anxieties and ill health; on several occasions, serious illness. 
Where a lesser man would have faltered, Arnold Bake’s sense of vocation, his 
absorption in the subjects of his research, held him to his chosen course. In all 
his journeyings, his wife was constantly with him, sharing his happiness in the 
sheer interest and enjoyment of discovery, and matching his courage when times 
were adverse. 

Government service m the Indies might well have seemed interesting and 
secure ; without question, the career which he made for himself gave to his life 
‘a diversity and interest incomparably greater; yet we must not forget that 
security—a familiar and precious concept for our professional classes—was 
something that Arnold Bake hardly knew before his fiftieth year. 

These few pages cannot hope to do even approximate justice to this most 
unusual life-history. The fascination of the detailed story would require, as it 
certainly deserves, a book of no small compass. It is not redundant, even so, to 
mark this pomt: Bake’s great contribution to Indian musical studies had its 
root m his knowledge and appreciation of Sanskrit literature. Now, moat of us, 
I suppose, pay little attention to those who would, if they could, trim “ unnecee- 
sary ' items from vocational training m universities. Yet, how many would take 
it for granted that, when Javanese and Malay were the languages needed for the 
career envisaged, the student would proceed at once to study these languages ? 
The Dutch authorities took a sterner view. They did not want a mere dragoman, 
however fluent. It was necessary, of course, to know the languages, and to 
know them well; it was also necessary that a Government servant should have a 
proper education. Therefore, all candidates for the language service in the 
Indies were required to study Arabic and Sanskrit for the first three years of 
their training. Bake thus had the advantage of working under two of the most 
distinguished Orientalista of the day: Snouck Hurgronje in Arabic, and 
J. Ph. Vogel in Sanskrit. 

In his earlier years at Leiden, Bake was already having singing lessons, 
finding in music that necessary refreshment for which many students may turn 
to sports or other activities. (He himself later said of this, with typical good- 
humoured self-criticism, that he ‘stole time for his music from Professor 
Snouck'.) When the crisis came, he seriously considered a career as a pro- 
feasional singer, although Indian studies had already aroused such intereat that 
henceforth, he determmed, he would retain Sanakrit literature for his recreation. 
Before long, he was urged from both sides—chiefly by the distinguished 
conductor Schoonderbeek and by Professor Vogel—to combine both interests’ 
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in the one profession. Recalling this more than thirty years later, he remarked. 
that he had never had cause to regret that he followed this advice, adding 
(not wistfully, but rather with detached amusement) that he sometimes 
wondered whether he might have been a wealthier man as a concert-singer. 

Bake was over siz feet tall and proportionately broad; and it is almost 
incredible to us now to learn that, as a young man, he was rejected for military 
service as being ‘ insufficiently robust, and narrow-chested ’. Perhaps because 
of this verdict, or perhaps merely for diversity of experience, after completing 
the five years’ course at Leiden he chose to work for two months in the mines of 
Lower Silesia. 

In 1923 he continued his studies, now under Professor W. Caland in the 
University of Utrecht, concentrating on the Sanskrit treatises dealing with 
the theory of music. One of these, the Sanguadarpana, formed the subject of the 
thesis for which he was granted the degree of Doctor of Letters in 1930. In the 
intervening years he undertook an unprecedented course of further training. 
Most earlier writers on Indian music (starting indeed from Sir William Jones 
himself) either made only slight contributions, or were insufficiently equipped 
in at least one of the three indispensables. We need not list names; but a good 
Sanskritist might bring to the texta a good knowledge of musical theory, but yet 
miss, because Indian musio had not reached him through his ears. Another, 
with years of residence in India, and with excellent Sanskrit, oould fall short m 
knowledge of music. Among later students of the subject, one of the best 
candidly confessed discontent at his lack of competence in Sanskrit. Bake was 
not content to neglect any one of the essentials. 

It was a great encouragement that both Vogel and Caland were keenly 
interested in music; and from Caland, the great authority on Vedio ritual, 
Bake learnt much concerning the nature and significance of the chanta of the 
Sdmaveda. He had begun to explore the work of collectors of European folk- 
music; he had already heard authentic Indian singing in Holland ; and he met 
Rabindranath Tagore during one of the poet's visite to Europe. The next step 
was Indis. 

Bake's first contact with this 8chool—albeit indirect—was as early as 1925. 
He considered that his future wife should not be ignorant of Bengali when they 
arrived at Santiniketan. His fiancée thought to commence this study m Paris ; 
but he firmly directed her to London, to the School of Oriental Studies in 
Finsbury Circus. And the name of Miss Cornelis Timmers stands in our records, 
registered for a course in Bengali under Mr. Sutton Page in the spring and 
summer terms of 1925. Corrie and Arnold were married in the autumn of that 
year, and some weeks later set out on the first of their travels together. 

The next four years were centred on Santiniketan, under the benevolence 
of the venerable Rabindranath. There Bake came to know many Indian musi- 
cians and scholars : and in particular his teacher, Pandit Bhimrao Shastri, and 
the poet’s grand-nephew, Dinendranath Tagore, won his respect and affection. 
The continuation of the thesis-work on the theory of Indian classical music was 
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accompanied by an increasing interest in folk-music, and, concurrently, by an 
intensive training under an Indian master, so that in a real sense Bake can also 
be called an Indian musician, although I never heard him claim the title. This 
period may thus be said to show three of the prmorpal themes of Bake’s work 
combining in triple counterpoint, 

This first visit of four years may be considered, in the main, as a rounding off 
of trainmg—a very lengthy traming, it is true, but understandably so in such & 
subject, and amply justified by the later eminence attained. At the same time, 
experience was being gained m field-research, and although there was no 
mechanical recording equipment, many of Tagore’s songs, sung by Dinendra- 
nath, and folk-songs as occasion arose, were written down in European musical 
notation. At intervals, there wére opportunities for mteresting journeys, 
notably to Chamba, at Professor Vogel’s request, and to visit the archaeological 
site of the Bagh caves in Gwalior; m the summer of 1927, when Tagore 
suddenly issued an invitation (or command 1) that Mr. and Mrs. Bake should 
accompany him as his guests to Bali and Java; and & year later, to Rajputana. 

Returning to Holland in 1929, Bake saw his thesis through the press; and 
after its publication and the conferment of the Doctorate degree in February 1930, 
he found that audiences were enthusiastic to hear lectures from him on Indian 
music. Undoubtedly, the quality of his singing m the illustration of his lectures 
was an important factor; for, in spite of the intrinsio interest of the subject, an 
exotic music would hardly have had much attraction if indifferently performed. 
A lecture-tour was duly arranged, including a lecture in London, at which he 
sang some songs by Tagore—who was himself present in the audience ; and in 
Paris he attracted the attention of Profeasor Sylvain Lévi, the doyen of French 
Indologiste, who greatly admired his work, and encouraged him to pursue his 
research further. 

At the end of the year, Bake and his wife sailed again for India, and arrived 
in January 1981. This time extensive plans for field-research, now under the 
auspices of the Kern Institute, Leiden, were to involve constant travel, by tram, 
bus, and (when occasionally they were state-guests) by private car. There was 
now & phonograph to record music on wax cylinders, and equipment for motion- 
pictures as well as still photography. 

We can glance at only a few highlights in these busy and fruitful years. 
Notable indeed was the journey in July 1981 to Nepal, which was still to remain 
a closed country for another twenty years. In effect, except for those connected 
with the British Residency, no European could enter the country except with the 
personal permission—almost never given—of the Maharaja (the hereditary 
Prime Minister). Sylvain Lévi was one of the very few to whom this permission 
had been granted; and he now wrote to the Maharaja Bhim Shamsher Jang 
Bahadur Rana, asking that Bake should be allowed to visit the Kathmandu 
valley, for the purpose of scholarly research. The request was granted, 
grudgingly, it seems, since the permit was for a visit of twelve days only. 
Fortunately, the Bakes were sufficiently optimistic to go, and in the end they 
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were allawed to stay for about four months. Much interesting and valuable 
material was recorded, among which some of the religious items were especially 
Important: recordings of religious chants, with films of the accompanying 
ritualistic postures and dance-movementa. 

A remarkable feat was the recording, in South India in the following year, of 
Vedic hymns, including chanting from the Samaveda. We may tend to under- 
estimate this achievement now, especially since we have seen subsequently, 
here and there, some slight relaxation in orthodox Brahmanical rigidity ; and 
in the last ten to fifteen years a few other scholars have obtained further Vedic 
recordings. Yet, even to-day, such field-research can all too easily be frustrated 
by traditionalists who oppose disinterested scholarship with bitter hostility. In 
1932, when Bake proposed to record Samaveda singing, and in the orthodox 
South, no one would have supposed that he had any chance of succeas: yet he 
succeeded. About the preliminary negotiations he told me very little ; but we 
can be sure that the Brahmans were impressed by the warmth and charm of his 
personality, and that they consented to sing for him because they recognized 
intellectual integrity which ensured that their sacred music would be used for no 
trivial purpose. 

Eight or nine months before this, Bake’s researches m India might well have 
been concluded abruptly. The mternational economic depression compelled the 
Trustees of the Kern Institute to inform him that they could give no further 
financial support. In spite of this, he refused to abandon the work : rather than 
this, he would himself earn the money needed. Accordingly, he contmued his 
journeyings in India and Ceylon, giving & series of lectures and concerts, as 
professional engagements, singing European and Indian music, and discoursing 
on both, in schools and colleges, in public concerts and in private recitals. These 
engagements, at an average of about six or seven a month, could certamly not be 
expected to provide a sumptuous living. But the fees thus earned made it 
possible for the research to continue ; and after more than two years without 
other financial assistance, Bake and hia wife returned to Europe in late spring of 
1934. 

Travelling was resumed only a year and a half later, for a lecture-tour 
(November 1935 to May 1936) in the other hemisphere. The plan of returning 
by circumnavigation had to be given up; and it must have been most tanta- 
lizing to reach as far west as Honolulu—roughly as close to the International 
Date Line as Calcutta is to Bombay. It was possible, however, to include a brief 
visit to Canada, to meet and discuss musicology with one of the leading authori- 
ties on the folk-music of the American Indians, Marius Barbeau. How many 
lectures were delivered on this tour I do not know ; but the list included at least 
eleven universities: Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania; Chicago and Hawai; 
Berkeley, and a progreasion eastwards ending with North Carolina. 

Except for the seven months of this tour, most of the time between 1934 and 
1937 was spent in London: a quiet interlude after India, but by no means an 
idle one (meno mosso, ma non troppo tratto), during which Bake had numerous 
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and profitable discussions with A. H. Fox Strangways on Indian music, and also 
took the opportunity of keeping his European singing m good trim, studying 
now under Reinhold von Wahrlich. 

In 1937 Bake was given & new opportunity for field-research in India, and in 
& manner which at that period must have seemed to him almost miraculous. 
Those of us who have seen at first-hand the steady-expansion since 1946 of the 
range of academic study in so many aspects of non-European civilizations can 
accept the idea of a subject such as Bake’s as something not in the least sur- 
prising. We are indeed aware that the theory, history, and practice of Indian 
music is in many waye more difficult and requires a more unusual combination 
of abilities than many of our other ' exotic’ subjects. We cannot expect that the 
future will bring us, at the best, more than a handful of scholars who can 
approach the breadth and thoroughness of Bake’s knowledge in this field. None 
the less, even those who were already University teachers in 1937 will doubtless 
recall only by the exercise of positive effort (those of us who were not can but 
try out our powers of imagination, probably underestimating when we think we 
exaggerate) the extent to which a specialization in Indian music would have 
seemed then to be exotic, and far outside the limite of what might reasonably be 
studied and taught in a University. 

This branch of Indological studies is therefore all the more indebted to the 
far-aightedness of the Principal and Fellows of Brasenose College, Oxford, when 
m 1937 they made use of an endowment, from the late Mr. H. N. Spalding, to 
elect Arnold Bake to a Senior Research Fellowship of the College. 

The original intention appears to have bean that this Fellowship should be 
held for four years: three to be spent in the collection of further musicological 
materials in India and Ceylon, and the fourth year im residence in Oxford, 
while writing up the results of the research. This was, of course, prevented by 
the outbreak of the second World War. There was no possibility of returning to 
England m 1940 or in 1941 ; and since at that time no particular purpose would 
have been served by returning, it seemed m every way best to remain in India 
and to continue, as far as conditions allowed, the musicological research. Most 
gratifyingly, Brasenose College extended the tenure of the Fellowship until 
1944 ; and in spite of restrictions now on travel, it was possible for the work to 
go forward with only brief intermissions. Once, indeed, there was a delay of 
several months in the transfer of the stipend-money to India—a delay for which 
the College was in no way to blame ; and for mere subsistence Bake had to find 
paid employment, first, in late 1940, as Music Adviser to All-India Radio in 
Delhi; and then as Director of European Music at the Calcutta broadcasting 
station. But he had scarcely taken up the latter appointment when, in the early 
summer of 1941, the delayed stipend at last penetrated the barriers of 
bureaucracy. 

From 1937 to 1939, however, the Bakes travelled and worked, photographing 
and recording, studying dance and all the manifold aspects of society at all 
levels into which music entered, from Ceylon and South India to the remote 
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Tibetan monasteries of Ladakh. There can be few others—European or Indian— 
who have soquired such an intimate knowledge of Indian life, and over 80 
extensive a range of territory ; knowing the dwellmgs of the wealthy ; but more 
often among the villagers. This was a journey similar to their second visit, 
but with all the profit of experience then gained. For the first time they now 
had their own means of transport, a station-wagon ; and improved equipment 
for sound-reoording. The last was indeed superior to the phonograph, although 
as temperamental as a prima donna. The sound-track was traced on film, a 
saving in weight which was no absolute advantage, since power was supplied by 
a cumbersome motor (also sulky), the noise of which could be excluded from the 
recording only with difficulty and the use of a very long connecting cable. 
Ultimately a complete breakdown of the instrument made it necessary to send 
it for repair to the maker, in Germany. And it was repaired ; and it was already 
on the sea voyage back to India at the beginning of September 1939. War 
forced the ship to Massawa in Eritrea; and Bake never saw the recording- 
machine again. 

In a letter to Brasenose College a few months later, Bake wrote that he had 
meanwhile been using a Swiss machine, hired at £12 a month; but, as he said, 
it seemed more economical to buy it outright, at a price of £60. This alternative 
machine made its recordings on disog—muoch more bulky than the films of the 
other, about six times heavier, and at least ten times more costly. ‘Stil,’ he 
concluded, ' the very fact that they enable me to carry on with the work is 
worth all the disadvantages.’ Characteristically, he did not add that all this 
additional expenditure was more than he could afford; but I have little doubt 
that this was so, and that he was cheerfully prepared if necessary to accept a 
severely reduced standard of living in order to continue the work. 

Most of the time between 1941 and the end of the war was spent in or near 
Calcutta. Naturally, unrestricted travel in the countryside was now no longer 
possible ; but we may doubt whether an extension of the survey to include other 
regions would have done more than round out in a few minor aspects the remark- 
ably comprehensive view which the earlier years had already provided of the 
religious and folk-music of the sub-contment. Bake turned the circumstance to 
advantage, by applying himself now to a more profound study of the music of 
Bengal, and ite religious music in particular. The most important aspect here was 
indubitably his study of the kirtan, a term best known as the name used by the 
Bengal Vaisnavas for their worship m song of Kysna (although the term is not 
confined. to this sect). Chiefly during the past four centuries, this type of com- 
position (performed in worship by a solo singer and chorus, without instrumental 
accompaniment other than drum and cymbals) has been developed mto an 
intricate and distinctive musical art; and the great musical interest of this art 
had oertainly not escaped Bake’s attention during his earlier visita. 

It would be foolhardy to suggest, even implicitly, that there is anything here 
even approaching the incomparable art of men such as Dante or .ل‎ 8. Bach. Yet 
religious art of high quality, although it be far short of these, not infrequently 
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shares with them in some degree an aesthetic quality which does not require for 
ita appreciation that the hearer should share the religious beliefs which inspired 
the art. A denial of this relative independence (as a Sanakrit philosopher might 
argue) is rebutted by everyday experience, and trips up on the fact that the 
denial logically implies that almost all religious art should be mcomprehensible 
to almost everyone: anubhavanirodhat, svakiyamatananusáryanaviraostaküvya- 
samgiiädinäm cdruivdpratiiiprasangao ca. The real danger comes from lack of 
knowledge of the religion and the cultural context—but this is too obvious to 
require illustration. But 1t must at least be said, in order to make it clear that 
not even partial support is offered to our contemporary heretics: those who 
believe that the arta of remote times and cultures can be assessed, out of con- 
text, ' in and for themselves '. Bake's extensive knowledge of modern India and 
of the ancient civilization made him immune to such superficial ideas. 

A more important reason for elaborating this pomt is that, among the 
sectarian worshippers of Krsna, some at least have cultivated mtolerably an 
effeminacy of attitude which, even if supported in dogma, is not thereby rendered 
any the leas disagreeable. In ita more extreme manifestations, the religion may, 
to outsiders, seem to consist mostly of a sort of sybaritic spiritual sensuality, a 
sentimentalist sensuousness of the emotions: such surfeit of butter and honey 
may be too cloying for some of us. Granted, this is not the whole of the picture ; 
but it 18 an aspect which to the European reader almost inevitably appears 
predominant, if only because of ita distastefulness. I say this not in a spirit of 
polemio, but from necessity : it would be unforgivable if reticence on my part 
were to leave room for unjustified conjecture. Explicitly, the characteristic 
flaccidity of this religion stands in utter contrast to Arnold Bake’s own 
character: sentimentality he despised, effeminacy was entirely foreign to his 
nature. 

Moreover, from time to time one or two of our own compatriots, as we hear, 
are converted to certam Hindu or Buddhist religious beliefs, usually miscalled by 
them ‘philosophy’: seekers of salvation who seldom achieve press publicity 
unlees they &re already known to the publie. Such men may then have won dis- 
tinction in their own professions ; yet how few give any thought to the fact that 
in Indological studies they are mere amateurs, and scarcely even beginners ?— 
Maar ‘ik behoef mij geenszins te beroepen op [zulk een] bijgeloof, . ... noch op 
dweepers, zoo hoog en fijn van lucht, dat het gezond verstand er niet in kan 
ademen °. Bake was indeed very deeply interested in Indian religions, and had an 
extensive knowledge of many types of Hinduism beside Vaisnavism, but with 
the advantages of being a professional, and of an affection for India based on 
long experience and study. With inborn courtesy, he respected the religious 
views of his Indian friends, and could often attain a sympathetic understanding 
of their beliefs, gaining thereby respect and a warmth of friendship such as few 
of our Western neo-' Vedantins’ are likely to win among Hindus. Bemg a 
scholar, not a convert, Bake was hardly the man to see profit in explormg the 
tenuous atmosphere of mysticism. 
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Thus much, then, by way of clarification, in order to avert possible mis- 
understandings. 

On earlier occasions Bake had worked on the kirtan of Bengal as an external 
observer. To be present as a listener was the limit of privilege to be expected for 
a non-Hindu, and even, perhaps, for a Hindu from a distant part of India. Yet 
in 1941 Bake was accepted as a pupil, to learn the art of kirtan as a performer, 
and under no insignificant teacher, but an elderly and revered master of the art. 
(I do not know his name: & man so highly respected was invariably addressed 
and referred to only by his honorific title.) It is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the value of direct study of music through one’s own performance ; 
and Bake, a musician of many years’ experience, threaded the labyrinth of the 
melodic and rhythmic patterns of kirian-singing with competence and akill 
which, as we know, won high commendation from his teacher. Indeed, something 
rather more, since before very long there was added to this commendation an 
invitation to sing in the chorus at kirian-worship. And still more was to come. 

A year or two later the old teacher, while on pilgrimage to the famous place 
sacred to Krsna, Brindavan near Mathura, remarked to his pupil that enough, 
surely, had been learnt by now ; that, with the additional practice as a member 
of the chorus, the neceasary experience had been acquired ; it was time, then, to 
take the solo part in the Kirtan about to be sung. Bake was thus given the 
unprecedented honour, and at Brmdavan, of leading the singing in the worship 
of Krsna: an honour, indeed, yet also a considerable ordeal, and at very short 
notice. We can only guess whether he awaited the commencement with 
nervousness or with complete calm. But certainly all went well, and the old 
gentleman his teacher was thoroughly satisfied with the manner in which his 
pupil successfully carried the solo as ktrtan-leader through the whole performance 
of two hours or more. 

It would be rhetoric out of place to assert that this was the summit and 
climax of Bake’s career. He must of course have been gratified that the arduous 
training and practice had led to this success ; and in later years (although by 
then very few persons had an inkling of the facta) he did consider his knowledge 
of Bengal kirten an important item among his scholarly assets. Still, I feel sure 
that he would have laughed at any suggestion that the solo performance at 
Brindavan was one of the greatest of his achievements. And yet this was an 
astounding virtuosity, an achievement quite extraordinary. I say it was unique, 
and challenges any contradiction : the hke had never before been accomplished 
by a European ; and it is hard to believe that another European will ever in the 
future be able even to approximate this accomplishment.. 

From July 1944, when the strictures of the economy prevented further 
renewal of the Oxford Fellowship, the Bakes were forced to fend, as formerly in 
1932, by finding fee-paying engagements : but with a difference. Then, they 
could have returned earlier to Europe if they had so chosen ; now,it was even 
futile to guess how long the war might detain them in India. Now, too, harsher 
economic conditions compelled the acceptance of more engagements, when these 
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could be obtained. A period of few engagements meant, quite simply, a period of 
hardship. When her husband sang European songs at concerts and recitals, 
Mrs. Bake, as she regularly did, acted as his accompanist at the piano. As and 
when possible, lectures were given in schools ; and classes could sometimes be 
provided privately, in European music from the rudimenta tó more advanced 
levels. During this time, I believe, the occupation which gave Bake most pleasure 
was the teaching of singmg ; but I suspect that pupils were too few to make this 
& very profitable employment in itself. In spite of everything, Bake oould not be 
expected to abandon completely his interests in research. He continued to go 
for study under his kirtan-master, even if lees frequently than had been possible 
before; and this study did not cease until he left India. Nor could other aspecte 
of research cease entirely. India perpetually presented to his eyes and ears her 
kaleidoscope of sights and sounds (not all of the latter, indeed, being musical) : 
& growing collection of images to be stored in a retentive memory—tesserae to 
fit mto his already remarkable mosaic picture of the vast sub-continent. 

August 1945 brought nothing more than a prospect of return to Europe : the 
actualrty was still to be delayed for almost another year and a half, until the 
very end of 1946. A year more, and in the early days of 1948 I first heard word 
from the Director of the School of a Dutch Sanskritist who had succeeded in 
obtaining recordings from the Vedas as recited by orthodox Brahmans. At that 
time I had no information about the many long years of the earlier history, and I 
remember picturing to myself (although why, I do not know) a promising young 
scholar who had presumably gone to India shortly after the end of the second 
World War, to collect material in the field in connexion with his research— 
possibly his first postgraduate work. In March of the same year, Professor 
H. W. Bailey invited me to hear a talk on Indian music ; and only then, when in 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, I met Dr. Arnold Bake for the first time, did I realize 
that this was the scholar of whom the Director had spoken : and not a youth at 
the threshold of his career, but a man in the prime of life and an established 
scholar. 

The occasion was informal but memorable. Professor Bailey had brought 
together in his rooms an audience of colleagues and studenta, a dozen or so in all. 
Bake, with his great height and athletic bearing, and a calm assurance of manner, 
gave an immediate impression of dignity and authority, without trace of 
pomposity. Rather, there was a touch of diffidence, just concealed ; and even at 
& first meeting, one could sense that kindliness and sincerity of character which 
we his colleagues afterwards came to know so well. When his listeners were 
settled m chairs around the room, Bake sat down. croas-legged on the floor, and 
spoke on music in relation to religion in India. I dare not assert that never 
before in Cambridge had a lecturer sat thus on the floor while addressing an 
audience. Still, we may safely say it is unusual, and that the idea would 
previously have seamed to most of us to be slightly comic, perhaps, and un- 
questionably eccentric. On this occasion it seemed entirely natural Bake was 
80 obviously at ease and completely without self-consciousness that his audience 
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was not even surprised. The substance of his talk was undoubtedly worth hearing 
for its own sake; but it was the songs he sang to illustrate each succeasive 
topic—yet not the songs, but rather, his singing of them— which cast the spell. 

In the summer term of 1948 we had the opportunity of hearing him give a 
publie course of lecture-recitals at the School ; for which pleasure we owed much 
to the good offices of the late Sir Cecil Kisch, then Treasurer of the School, who 
had known Bake since 1934. In the audience was the nephew of the Maharaja 
Bhim Shamsher: His Excellency the Nepalese Ambassador, General (now 
Field-Marshal) Kaisar Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, who was greatly interested 
in Bake’s work, and recalled with much pleasure their meeting m Kathmandu 
in 1981. 

Bake joined the School in October 1948 as Lecturer m Sanskrit and Indian 
Music, and a year later was appointed to the Readership in Sanskrit in the 
University of London. During the remainder of his career, an mereasing 
number of students came to learn from him something of the fascination of his 
subject. It was an especial gratification to him to realize that, though many 
might still think the subject remote, there were some among his studente who 
would in due course carry the succession in this branch of scholarship, the more 
so since & break in the succession, where one man had been responsible for so 
much of the pioneering work, would have been an irretrievable disaster. Even 
while mourning the man, and grievmg at the vanished knowledge he alone 
possessed, we can yet feel thankful that much has been taught to others, and 
that his work will contmue to bear fruit. 

Bake’s appointment to a university teachmg post did not mean that his own 
researches in the field were at an end. The session 1955-56 was spent in Nepal 
and India on overseas research leave; and & similar visit had in fact been 
planned for 1961 or 1962. But, sadly, this further visit was prevented by ill 
health. | 

In 1955-56 I had the opportunity (being one of several teachers from the 
School who at that period visited Nepal for study and research) of seeing some- 
thing of Bake’s field-work m progress. He and his wife had arrived about two 
months before us, and it was chiefly through their efforts that a fairly new house 
was, after much searching, found and rented, to provide reasonable and econo- 
mical living accommodation for any members of the School who were in 
Kathmandu at a given time. 

Not only was Bake remembered in Kathmandu by very many people who 
had met him in 1931, but his own astonishing memory (as Mr. T. W. Clark told 
us in his funeral oration) enabled him to recognize and unheeitetingly address . 
by name an incredible number of these same persons, after almost a quarter of a 
century, so that his return to Kathmandu was in the nature of ‘a triumphal 
procession '. There can be no doubt that the goodwill he had earned became an 
asset for all of us. Certamly my own work on Buddhist manusoripta was very 
much indebted to the generous spirit in which Field-Marshal Kaisar granted me 
free access to his own private library, with permission to take microfilm copies 
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of any of the items in his remarkable collection of manuscripts. The Field- 
Marshal, being himself a scholar, would, I am sure, have granted such facilities 
simply for the sake of academic research ; but I am also sure that my reception 
was all the more cordial because of the high esteem in which he held Bake—an 
esteem which was, 80 to speak, reflected upon Bake’s colleagues. 

Bake set out to make during this period a thoroughly representative com- 
puation of the vocal and instrumental music of the Nepal valley, this exceptional 
area whose inherited culture has remamed, until the past few years, almost 
untouched by outside influences, and where, in contrast to India, the tradition 
of Buddhism has survived together with Hinduism. It is fortunate that this 
study was not postponed longer, since even in 1956 the unavoidable ‘ moderniza- 
tion’ was obviously accelerating, at least in the central valley around Kath- 
mandu. It is possible that the music, more than some other aspecte of the 
culture, may have the chance to survive longer, being aa it is an aspect outside 
the benevolence of teams of Europeans and Americans sent by the United 
Nations Organization. Nevertheleas, even the music is threatened im Kath- 
mandu, not by the West, but by India. This threat, of course, does not come 
from the real music of India, but from that wretched hybrid vulgarization, the 
Indian ‘ film-song’ which Bake so detested, as any musician naturally would. 

Throughout this year, Bake was frequently working under the handicap of 
ill health ; and a more serious illness necessitated a period of medical treatment 
in Calcutta and several weeks of convalescence. Even so, his energy and enthu- 
siasm were such that he brought back to London not only an unrivalled collection 
of music, but also visual illustrations consisting of some 3,000 feet of ciné-film 
and several hundreds of stall photographs. The recorded music comes to a total 
of approximately 50 hours, and mcludes examples of almost every conceivable 
variety of the musio of the Gorkhas and the Newars, the two main population- 
groups in the Valley : Hindu and Buddhist chante and hymns of praise ; musio 
of the sacred dances ; songs for religious festivals ; peasant songs for work and 
play, for birth, for marriage, for death; ballads of the itinerant minstrels (as 
cacophonous, these last, as anything I remember hearing) ; and, in addition to 
all these, songs of Tibetans, and of numerous ethnic groups from outside the 
Valley. It was good fortune that Bake was in Kathmandu at the time of the 
coronation of King Mahendra on 2 May 1956. This was in itself a traditional 
Hindu ceremony of great intrinsic importance ; and for the occasion there came 
to Kathmandu from distant parts of Nepal men and women from whom Bake 
obtained recordings of songs which, in other circumstances, could not have been 
collected without walkmg hundreds of miles through the mountains. 

Much of this rich store of music still awaits more thorough examination ; 
and we are fortunate indeed that Bake has made it accessible, and that it will 
still be preserved on tapes in London, and available for study even if some of the 
items should meanwhile become extinct in Nepal itself. 

Bake’s regular introductory lectures on Indian music unfailingly attracted 
students not only from within the School but also from the colleges of music, and 
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more advanced students, if they knew enough of the language, would then read 
under his guidance some of the technical literature in Sanskrit on classical 
Indian music. Only a very few could proceed to the next stage, and carry the 
study still further in India ; but among these few is one of Bake’s earhest pupils 
at the School, Dr. J. R. Marr, who is now Lecturer in Tamil and in Indian Music 
(and who is also a good Sanskritist). Bake himself always emphasized the neces- 
sity of a good Indological foundation, in Sanskrit, or, for South Indian musio, in 
Tamil. One of the few things which made him seriously angry was & publication 
on Indian music by an author inadequately equipped : for seldom could such an 
author resist deductions which, even if formally valid in logic, took as a premise 
a misunderstood and often quite elementary Sanskrit passage. 

The fact that in his later years at the School a number of postgraduate 
students came to work under his supervision in the preparation of theses on 
musicological subjecta for the degree of Ph.D. was especially gratifying to him. 
It was, one might say, something of a triumph when the University, through the 
Board of Studies in Music, in due course agreed to accept theeis-subjecta in 
branches of musicology outside the European tradition. When, ultimately, he 
himself became a member of the Board of Studies in Music in January 1961, it 
meant much to him that his subject had in this way won definite academic 
recognition withm the Unrversity. At quite a different level, he also had the 
satisfaction of seeing recently the adoption by the University of his proposals 
for the inclusion of a paper on the history and principles of Indian music among 
the options available to candidates for B.A. Honours degrees in modern Indian 
languages, and a similar paper together with a second on specified Sanskrit texts 
for the B.A. Honours degree in Sanskrit. And, to the best of my knowledge, no 
other Honours degree in language and literature, either in London or in any 
other of our universities, has as yet been equally enterprising. 

During Bake’s fifteen years as a member of the teaching staff of this School, 
interest in musicology has developed considerably in other Departments also. 
In the Department of Africa, the Reverend A. M. Jones was appointed to a 
Lectureahip specifically in African Musical Studies. In the case of a number of 
other teachers who are primarily concerned with language and literature, an 
interest in the musical aspects of the culture under study must undoubtedly 
have been stimulated and encouraged by the mere presence in the School of a man 
such as Bake. Increasingly during his later years, younger colleagues naturally 
looked. to him for guidance in the music of very different crvilizations, tending to 
form a musicological group with Bake as their focusing point. 

Outside the School, Bake’s authoritative standing in musicology and closely 
related subjects was internationally recognized. He was a Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Netherlands Academy of Sciences (De Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen). He also served on many important committees, 
national and international: he was a member of the Executive Board of the 
International Folk Music Council; a founder member of the International 
Society for Folk Narrative Research ; a member of the Council of the Folk-lore 
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Society. He served on the Council of the Internationale Gesellschaft fir Musik- 

wissenschaft; and was one of the original members of the Committee for 
Hthnomusicology of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and was appointed 
Chairman of that Committee early in 1963. It is appropriate to direct the 
attention of the reader particularly to the subject last mentioned; for it is 
obvious that Bake was very much aware from the time of his earliest field-work 
that music in societies leas sophisticated than our own is seldom an ornament, 
but is woven warp and weft into the fabric of the society. I do not mean to imply 
that the study and classification of the patterns painted on the cloth is in itself 
an unworthy scientific preocoupation ; but a study which accepts this as a limit 
acoepta also by implication a circumscribed understanding. It always seems a 
pity when a scholar refuses of his own volition to admit that his scope could with 
advantage be extended. Bake, as an anthropologist engaged in the study ofa 
cultural manifestation which interpenetrates so many aspects of social activity, 
was not only better placed, but was virtually compelled to attam a genuine 
comprehension of many types of Indian societies to an extent far beyond the 
capacity of thoae who restrict their examination to the superficies. 

Bake combined the qualities of a scholar and of an artist in & balance which 
is very rarely found. In later years, perhaps, he tended more to consider himself 
by profession a musicologist with India as his specialization, while remaining 
for his own pleasure a musician whose delight was in Western music. In the 
former capacity, he studied with intense interest much ‘music’ which seemed 
to me not only primitive, but intensely ugly—sounds which could have little 
claim to the name of art. The reader, however, will make due allowance here for 
my own cultural prejudices, and will understand that absence of aesthetic 
appreciation was sometimes (certainly not always) due only to insufficient 
experience. | was in fact driven to this conclusion myself (mdirectly, it is true) 
by the Indian harmonium, an object Bake detested with a venomous hatred. 
The word may cause many Western readers to think of a type of pseudo-organ 
with five octaves, roughly of the size of an upright or miniature piano, and blown 
by treadles. But the usual form in India is a little box, with a three-octave 
keyboard, a few inches above the floor, played by one hand (the other bemg 
needed to work the bellows), and with a tone even more unpleasant than that of 
its European ancestor. Why the Indians have manufactured huge numbers of 
these pernicious things for use in their own music is still mysterious. Since the 
tuning is in equal temperament—if the listener is sufficiently optimistio—the 
fearsome effect on Indian modes with their unequal intervals needs no further 
comment. 

Equipped by nature with an excellent voice, and thoroughly trained as a 
singer, Bake achieved a standard of performance which many professional 
concert-singers might envy. He could take high tenor notes without hint of 
falsetto ; and one of the most technically impressive performances I heard from 
him was the basso profundtesimo of a Tibetan Buddhist chant. His mastery of 
Indian types of voice-production, so different from that of his origmal European 
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training, showed a quite exceptional virtuosity. The same ability to hear and to 
imitate subtle acoustic distinctions also gave to his spoken English an unusual 
phonetic excellence ; and, in lighter vem, also enabled him to produce uncannily 
Itfelike imitations of the voices of farmyard animals, by which he unfailingly 
evoked the amazement and delight of children. 

Few of his colleagues at the School knew much about Bake’s earlier career, of 
which he seldom spoke—not because he was by nature reticent, but rather 
because he was usually too intent upon current activities to spend much time in 
conversational reminiscence of the past. His life-history was indeed extra- 
ordinary ; nor would anyone deny that he was a most unusual man. Yet in his 
character he was not in the least ecoentrio. 

The last five years were overshadowed by tragic suffering. In the summer of 
1958, he was seriously injured in a street accident in Leiden. Before many 
months, he was back at the School and, except when recurring periods of illness 
made it impossible, he continued his work with great courage and determination, 
persisting to walk although unable to dispense with the use of sticks at least. 
But a broken thigh never healed completely, and although his cheerfulness often 
made it hard for an observer to believe, he was seldom if ever free from pain 
throughout all of these last years. 

A certain amount of research carried out in universities produces results 
which are seen to-have a practical application, to be useful in a way which 
appeals to ‘ ordinary men and politicians '. It is easy enough to understand how 
attitudes are influenced by this fact, and how our universities are thus more than 
ever before threatened, directly and in more subtle ways, by the pressure of the 
profanum uolgus. Bake’s work was altogether without ‘ practical utility ’ in this 
sense; but it had that quality which is of the greatest importance in a 
university. Unless we can awaken in our pupils some sense of enchantment, of 
delight, whether in aesthetic appreciation or in the excitement of purely intel- 
lectual understandmg or fresh discovery, then we-have failed in one of our most 
vital functions as university teachers. We should like to feel that we could apply 
to ourselves, metaphorically, the words of Horace’s ode. But Arnold, surely, 
could have said, without metaphor at all: 

COMMING non prius 
audita Musarum sacerdos 


Beside a melody in one of the aketoh-books, Beethoven wrote the annotation, 
‘ Büsser Ruhegesang oder Friedensgesang °. So indeed itis ; and yet how much 
more, when it appears in the final perfection of his last string quartet. The 
vigorous energy of the scherzo, gradually fadmg in volume without loss of 
momentum, insiste and agam insists on F major, ending with ten repetitions of 
the tonic triad, softer and softer, until the outburst at full power on the last 
chord ; and after a pause, there comes the single sustained, quiet F of the viola, 
and then the entry of the second violin, with A flat. (Surely we are about to hear 
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a slow movement in F minor 1) But now the first violin gently works a miracle, 


and the violoncello adds the root, to complete this awe-inspiring transformation 


into a swelling chord of D flat major. And, softly, Beethoven's theme of reet and 
peace is revealed to us, in singing musio of profound, unearthly beauty, & music 


not of sorrow, but of a divine compassion : 


¥ 
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The aasa 


J, BROUGH 


Arnold Bake, scholar and musician, will be remembered for his outstanding 
contribution to Indian musioological scholarship. It hardly needs saying that 


such scholarship would not have been possible without his thorough training in 
European music; and his friends are aware how much he loved the great 


Cantante, iraongusho : what better requiem for such a man? 


family, and we who were his friends and colleagues, met together in the chapel 
on the 11th of October, it was fitting that our last farewell to him was to the 


classical music of our own civilization, and how intimately he knew it. When his 
accompaniment of this most sublime music. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS AT SHIMBAR ! 
By A. D. H. Brvar and 8. SHAKED 
(PLATES I-XIII) 


The existence at Shimbar in the Zagros Mountains of ancient sculptures 
and inscriptions was first reported by A. H. (later Sir Henry) Layard, in his 
classic study, “A description of the province of Khuzistan’.2 The research 
of succeedmg years has made surprisingly few additions to this account of 
the archaeological sites of the province, which though nowadays less well known 
than some of Layard’s other archaeological work, is none the lesa remarkably 
careful and complete. In & travel narrative published many years later, his 
Karly adventures in Persia, Susana: and Babylonia,* Layard gives another short 
account of his journey to Shimbar, which helps to fill in the details of his visit. 
Shimbar is an enclosed valley with high mountain walls, situated about 35 miles 
north-east of the oilfields centre of Masjid-i Sulaiman, in the province of 
Khuzistan. The name is said by the Bakhtiari to be the equivalent m ther 
Lori dialect of the Persian Shin Bahar ‘Sweet Spring’. The valley is 
celebrated amongst the tribes as a reeting-plaoe on their spring migration 
to the upland pastures. Its regular inhabitants are mostly members of the 
Mauri clan. 

Layard’s visit to Shimbar, like that of most subsequent travellers, was 
a hurried and strenuous one. None the lees, he was able to find and describe 
the sculptures at Tang-i Butan, ‘The Gorge of the Idols’. He also made 
a hand-copy of the associated inscriptions, which he supposed to be in Pahlavi. 
Considering the circumstances m which they were made, the copies were 
remarkably accurate. When they are compared with the mscriptions of Tang-1 


1 The authors record their sincere thanks to Mr. John Hangman, of the Khuxistan Develop- 
ment Service, Ahvas, for his unfailing help with every stage of this work, and in particular for 
his subsequently visiting Shtmbár to provide additional photographic material; to Dr. Jean- 
Pierre Guépin of The Hague for his partlorpation in preparations for the expedition; to the 
National Iranian Oil Company, and the Iranian Oil Operating Companies for hospitality at 
Masjid-i Bulalm&n ; and to Mr. A. N. Afshar for his sympethotio assistance and advice. Later 
in the year, the Compenies placed the authors even further in their debt by enabling Bivar 
to revisit Shimb&r, this time by helicopter. Though the present report consists essentially of 
the results obtained during the earlier visit (the more ambitious material from the oond visit 
being reeerved for a subsequent publicatian), it is appropriate to record here the authors’ obliga- 
tions to H.B. Syed Hasan Taqizadeh, so long a sponsor of these epigraphic studies, and to 
Mr. Roger Varian for their suggestions and advice; to the Iranian Department of Archaeology 
(Id&reh-yi B&st&énshin&isl) for allowing their photographer, Mr. Murteza Rustami, to take pert 
in the second expedition; and to Mr. David Stronach, Director, British Instatute of Perman 
Studies, Tehran, for his support and hospitality there. 

2 Journal of the Royal Geographical Soctely, xv1,-1846, 1-108, 

? London, 1887; second edition, abridged, 1804. 

t of. D. L. R. Lorimer, ° The popular verse of the Bakhtiiri of 8.W. Persis—ir: specimens of 
Bakhtiari verse’, BSOAS, Ivu, 1, 1955, 108 and pasim, where several other place-names 
mentioned in this article are also found. 

5 Karly adeeniures, 1804, 338; ‘ A description of the province of Khuxistan ', 85. 
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Sarvak,* for example, they leave no doubt that the Shimbar writings are 
actually m Elymaean script, a variety of Aramaio used in this region during 
the first and second centuries A.D. Professor Henning’s detailed investigations 
of this script make the decipherment of any new specimens a comparatively 
simple matter. Unfortunately, however, Layard’s hand-copies proved not quite 
sufficient as a basis, and the need for more complete material therefore imposed 
itself. 

Smee Layard’s visit in the 1840's, the antiquities of Shimbar attracted 
comparatively little attention from archaeologists. They were, mdeed, known 
to Herzfeld, who published in 1930 a photograph which had been taken by 
Monypenny, the British Consul at Ahvaz, of the principal relief at Tang-i 
Butan.” He appears to have been aware of the existence of the inscriptions, 
though the passage in which he refers to them is rather confused.? Subsequently 
they were again discussed by Debevoise,’ whose observations in turn directed 
the attention of the present writers to the problem. 

The opportunity of visiting Iran in 1962 on study leave from the School 
of Oriental and African Studies made it possible for Bivar to plan a visit to the 
Shimbar valley m the hope of securing fuller material for the decipherment 
of the inscriptions. The expedition eventually took place between 16 and 
25 March 1962. Shimbar is reached by a trek of two or three days from the 
Oil Company pumping station at Gudar Landar, on the Karîn near Masjid-i 
Sulaiman. It may be of interest to note the landmarks and stages on the trip, 
which were as follows: Gudar Landar ferry, cliff-ascent of Kfih-i Landar, 
Dukkan-i Hajji Baba, village of Sartalia (night); Qal‘ah-yi Lit (ruined castle), 
Tang-i Shilal (a narrow gorge, Layard’s Tang-i Shilór), village of Pa-yi Dillah 
(night); ascent of Küh-i Dilah, descent to Shimbar valley, camp at Tang-i 
Butan. 

Arriving on the third afternoon at the foot of the Tang-i Butan, Bivar 
was fortunate. in enjoying the hospitality of Muhammad Muradi, headman 
of the small encampment there. This dashing personality promptly volunteered 
his services as guide to the msoriptions of the valley. The fact that several 
unrecorded inscriptions were located as a result is evidence of the enthusiasm 


* W. B. Henning, ‘ The monuments and inscriptions of Tang-i Barvak ', Asia Major, NS, 1, 
2, 1952, 151-78. 

' E. Herzfeld, * Bericht über arohaologisehe Beobachtung tm sudlichen Kurdistan und in 
Luristan ', Archdologische Miiteilungen aus Iran, 1, 1020-30, 65-75 and plate vri. 

* op. cit., 71: ° Die vielen Felsbildwerke von MAlam'tr, dio altelamischen wie die subarsalnden, 
sind kaum bekannt; ihre genaue Aufnahme ist dringend notig, konnte aber diesmal nicht 
unternommen werden. Einige von ihnen tragen Inschriften, bisher nur durch ganz unxureichen- 
den Ábzeichungen aus alter Zeit bekannt, die mir gerade genügten, um xu erkennen, dass die 
schrift mit der auf gewissen charakenischen Munzen ubereinstimmt'. It has recently been con- 
firmed that there us at least one inscription at Ixeh (MAlam!r) which corresponds to this descrip- 
tian. Yet it is clear that Herxfeld's remarks refer also to Shimbi, of which an account follows. 
As often, he refers to the Characenian script, when in fact the Elymaean is intended. 

٠ Neilson Û. Debevoise, ' Rook reliefs of ancient Iran’, JN ES, 1, 1, 1942, 76-105, and especially 
102. 
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with which he undertook the assignment. The first objective was of course 
the Tang-i Butan. Muhammad Muradi’s camp was situated on the remains 
of ancient terracing at the southern side of the ravine which ran down from 
the Tang to the lake occupying much of the valley floor. To reach the sculptures, 
it was necessary to cross over to the northern side of the ravine, and work 
one’s way to the top of the steep scree which ended at the foot of a line of 
limestone oliff Here the object was to aim at the left-hand (southern) 
extremity of the cliffs, where between the cliff and the edge of the ravine 
was & ledge about four feet wide giving acoess to the Tang. There was a distinct 
track passing along the foot of the oliffs to the left, and this was followed 
until a tiny spring of clear water was reached. By July, however, at the time 
of Brvar’s second visit, this spring was entirely dry. From the spring, the party 
scrambled up a shoulder of rock to the left, covered with dense undergrowth, 
and quickly emerged on the ledge, which here and there showed traces of 
artificial levelling, and the cobblestones of ancient road construction. The 
ledge passed round the angle of the cliff, and entered the Tang. Near this 
point the first of the rook-sculptures became visible. It was a single figure 
about three feet high, represented frontally. About 100 yards further on, 
the ledge curved round to the mght mto the shelter of the mountam. Here 
the principal sculptures could be seen (plate 1), facing almost due south, and 
enclosed on all sides by the mountam walls. Like Tang-i Sarvak, and Kul-i 
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Fara at Izeh, the spot is a classic mountain precinct, surrounded by cliffs 
which respond with a ringing echo to the calls of the Bakhtiari guide. Otherwise 
the silence is profound, broken only by the ory of the choughs, and the rattle 
of pebblea as an ibex scrambles away on the higher slopes. 

The mam group of soulptures is illustrated in plates 1 and rr. Though 
they were described by Layard, and illustrated by Herzfeld, their inter- 
pretation seems never to have been essayed. The present note is chiefly con- 
cerned with the inscriptions. But though it is not proposed here to illustrate 
the sculptures fully, it will be helpful to make clear how the mscriptions are 
placed, and the nature of the monument of which they form a part. 

At first glance the sculptured panel seems to constitute a continuous band. 
However, closer inspection shows that it is made up of a number of separate 
groups, each of similar composition; in fact, four of these groups can be 
distinguished. Starting from the spectator’s left (plate m (a)), there is a nude 
male figure, represented frontally as are all the figures at Shimbar. His right 
hand holds a club, which is reated upon the ground. His left hand is carried 
in front of the breast, and can be seen to hold a fluted bowl The head has 
been defaced, deliberately no doubt, as with many ancient sculptures durmg 
the early centuries of Islam. It is tempting to connect with this defacement 
the unfinished Kufic inscription to be mentioned below. Behind the head, 
diadem ties are to be distinguished, as Layard correctly observed. In this 
context the diadem is an unusual feature," for in this figure can be recognized 
& usual representation of the Greek god Heracles. 

The appearance of a figure of Heracles does not, of course, warrant the deduc- 
tion that we have to do with an actual Greek cult at Shimbar. As is well known, 
in the area of the Iranian religions, the Iranian Verethragna was represented 
in the guise of the Greek Heracles. The date of the monument, and other 
details to be considered shortly, preclude close connexion with Hellenic religion, 
and especially emphasize the Iranian context, Account must, however, be taken 
of a possible secondary relationship with Syrian culta, in which syncretism 
of local detties with the Greek Heracles may, in the Iranian borderlands, have 
fostered an association with the cult of Verethragna-Heracles.™ 


1* ° A description of the province of Khuxistan ’, 84. 

1 Tt may be intended to emphases the dynastic connexions of the oult. 

u W. Dittenberger, Orientis Grasoi $uscriptiones selectae, 1, Leipzig, 1908, 589 (No. 883), 
L 55, for ' Artagnos-Heraoles-Ares '. For the representation, see now R. Ghirshman, Iran, 
Parthes et Sassanides, Paris, 1062, 00. 

1 Especially to the point is the discussion by H. Seyrig, ' Antiquités syriennes: Hoeraolee- 
Nergal', Syria, xxiv, 1944, 62-90, in particular 68 f. For the identification of Heracles with 
Melgart, see René Dussaud, ‘ Melqart’, Syria, xxv, 1946-8, 205-80, especially 214, 218. If 
our site has indeed a connexion with the cult of Bal (p. 276 below), it may be relevant that 
Heracles appears with apparently Syrian deities at the temple of Bal at Palmyra (H. Seyrig, 
' Antiquités synennes: 17. Bas-reliefs monumentaux du temple de Bal à Palmyre’, Syria, 
xv, 1934, 172). His role in that context ls not fully explained. In Asia Heracles beoamo assimilated 
to many local culta, e.g. that of Srva-Heracles in Bactria (Kl. Fischer, Archàologische Anzeiger, 
1957, 417). 
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To the right of the unclothed figure stands another wearing Iranian dress, 
consisting of the long, thick overshirt and baggy trousers. His mght hand 
resta on the shoulder of the deity, and his left upon the hilt of a long sword. 
Between the two, the short, pillar-like object rising to just below their waists 
is certainly to be interpreted as a fire-altar,’ and establishes the fundamentally 
Iranian character of the scene, which is the more striking smce it will be sean 
that the inscriptions give Semitic names to some of the protagonists. Above the 
fire-altar 18 Inscription no. I. 

The second group (plate r (b)) has much in common with the first, but is 
compoeed of three figures. Once more, the figure on the left is nude, & 
characteristic Indicating his divinity. Smoe the physique seems in this case 
less robust than that of the corresponding figures in the other groups, it is just 
possible that some deity other than Heracles-Verethragna could be intended 
here. Next to him stands another figure in Iranian dress. With his right 
hand, outstretched towards the deity, he appears to pound something with & 
pestle in a long conical mortar standing between the two. It is hardly to be 
doubted that we see here the ceremony of the haoma. Further to the right 
there stands a second figure in Iranian dreae. Between the deity and the first 
clothed figure is placed mscription no. II. Between the first clothed figure 
and the second are placed, above, inscription no. IH, and below, insoription 
no. LY. 

The third group, composed of one divine, and one human figure, is arranged 
in the same manner as the first. Between the heads of the two is placed 
inscription no. V. Bemdes this, there is to the left of the head of the divine 
figure the beginning of an unfinished inscription in Kufio script, which reada 
| .لا اله‎ This, of course, comprises the beginning of the kalima, or Muslim 
declaration of faith, ‘There is no god but Allah’. Finally, behind this third 
group there is a fourth, once more of two figures similarly arranged, but without 
inscriptions, Behind the fourth group are placed the three half-size figures 
in a lower panel 

It will be observed that each of the four groups composing the -panel 
represents easentially the same scene, apart from the variations in the case of 
the second. In each case a personage is represented in association with a deity 
whose outward form is that of Heracles; however, the presence of fire-altars 
and haoma-utensils suggests that in this context the deity represented. belonged 
essentially to an Iranian cult. It would not be hard to see in this composition 
a local dignitery taking an oath of office in the presence of the divine statue 
and ritual objects. Since so repetitive an arrangement would hardly have been 
carved all on a single occasion, it is plausible to suppose that each of these 
groups depicts a separate episode, and that they were carved successively, 


14 Tt resombles in sire and shape that in the investiture scene of Ardashir I at Firfizibdd, 
rather than the ‘ Incense-altars ' common in non-Iranian contexts (e.g. H. Seyrig, op. att., pl. xvi 
and umm; of. J. Btazoky, ' Autour d'une dédicace palmyrénienne’, Syria, xxvi, 1940, 51). 
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Fig. 1. The script of the Shimbar inscriptions. The column showing the 
Tang-i Barvak forms is based on W. B. Henning's table in Asia Major, NB, 
rt, 2, 1952, 168. 
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at intervals of several decades, the earliest being that on the left. Each group 
will represent the religious mvestiture of a dignitary, the same scene being 
repeated for his successor in a subsequent generation. This episode was thus 
recorded m stone on no leas than four separate occasions. 

When we proceed to examine the macriptions this interpretation of the 
sculptures finds ample confirmation. There are marked palaeographical 
differences between the insoriptions which accompany the various groups. 
The lettering of no. I (plate mz), on the extreme left, is much smaller, more 
elongated, and more delicately formed. Nos. II, III, and IV, which all 
accompany the same scene, are palacographically smilar to each other 
(plates 1v-vi) The characters, though still well-formed, are generally larger 
and coarser than those of no. I. In the case of no. V, the palaeographical 
change is very substantial (plate vir). Here the characters are very markedly 
larger and coarser, and the script assumes a cursive character quite distinct from 
the style of the previous examples. As will be seen from a glance at the table of 
characters (fig. 1), the Shimbar imscriptions are very close from the point of 
view of palaeography to the Elymsaean script of Tang-i Sarvak. There are, 
however, a number of notable differences in the shape of some mdividual 
letters. The letter MN which in the Tang-i Sarvak inscriptions has roughly 
an oval shape divided into two, tends in Shimbür to be open to the right. 
Inscription no. II presente us with an angular shape, and m no. V, which 
is decidedly cursive, it has a slanting to the left. The mam peculiarity of the 
letter 2] in some of ita occurrences in Shimbàr is that the central vertical line 
18 sometimes joined to the base at the centre and not at the extreme left. 
The letter J which occurs only once in Tang-i Sarvak is here attested again; 
it has a slightly different, but very clear shape. The letter F1 has in Shimbar 
the peculiarity that there is no line coming down from the circle, as in Tang-i 
Sarvak. In no. IV the circle is formed as a spiral. No. V has a very curious 
shape of ;1; there can, however, be no doubt as to the reading, because the 
letter occurs in the word b’sybA which appears twice in other mscriptions. There 
may be some doubt as to the letter ©, which can conceivably also be read as 
simply 7). One would, however, expect in that case to see the slight curve 
to the left which is usual at the leg of the letter D. The letter " has a tendency 
in Shimbàr to be written as a short horizontal line level with the centre of the 
adjoming letters, but quite often it is written, as in Tang-1 Sarvak, as a dot. 
The letter JA tends in Shimbar to be written not simply as a cross but with a 
short horizontal bar connecting the two angles. The letter M also shows a form 
which distinguishes Shimbar from Tang-i Sarvak: the fork at the top of the 
letter is not open to the right, as m Tang-i Sarvak, but is mclmed downwards. 
The central line of the Y is often joined in Shimbar to the left-hand Ime at the 
bottom; this is another feature which does not occur in Tang-i Sarvak. 

So far as the absolute dating of the monuments is concerned, explicit 
evidence is lacking. None the leas, there can be little doubt that the whole 
range of sculptures and inscriptions belong in general terms to the second 
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century A.D.!* Inscription no. I, to judge by its contenta, is a generation 
earlier than nos. M-IV. It could, possibly, date from the end of the first 
century àD., but it will here be assumed that all of the mscriptions fall within 
the limite of the seoond century. The deduction from the palaeography that 
the monument represents successive periods of soulpture finds a measure of 
support from one of the genealogies in the inscriptions. 


The insoriptions of Tang- Butan 


Inscription no. I : 
'wky the Elder (1), who is b’šybh, nA UNA YI "E "JUN 
son of Swl 3123 
Insoription no. IT: 
Srwkw who is TDW! 
b'#ybh, son of Smwm mu 2na"wW2 
Inscription no. OT: 
Sptw the spor’, who is 7 NDS 
(keeper of) the altar of Bél (1), IS 12 TINO 
Bon of ’wky 
Inscription no. IV : 
NOS 
These are the images “THD TON 
which Sptw prepared, son of §’4, from Ta UNO 132 DD 
'yr8y OTN 
Insoription no. V : 
Orodes the Great, R33 TA 
who is b'ÉybÀ nA WR T 


Bearing m mind the position of the inscriptions on the rook, we come to the 
conclusion that they are divided into three distinct groups, corresponding to 
the blocks of sculpture. Inscription no. I belongs to the first block, nos. I, 
III, and IV to the second, and no. V to the third. Evidently the most important 
title In these inscriptions is that of b’šybh ; it is significant that this title occurs 
once only in each of the three groupe, namely in nos. I, II, and V. One may 
deduce from this that b'éybh was the title of the main personality, presumably 
& local chief, or petty king. It is difficult, however, to find its precise meaning. 
It might seam possible to connect the first element with Old Persian bay, baz, 


15 Agargued by Professor W. B. Henning for the monumenta at Tang-i Sarvak, loo. cit., 176. 
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E s 


Fra. 2. Tang-i Butan, inscription no. I. 


baz.1* This attempt at connexion comes against the difficulty that -š- is not 
attested as the Aramaic equivalent for original +-, which developed early 
into -£- ; it does serve, however, to render original Iranian -č.17 For a transcrip- 
tion of a similar OPers. J- by a -z- in Aramaic, cf. knbwry of the Bisutun 
insoription.* The title ‘tribute chief’ is attested in Parthian 'rkpt[y], 
Basanian Arkpty, ' Tributherr, Fronfürst'. One might propose taking the 
element -bÀ as a form of the name of the divinity Bel, just as in Canaanite 
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Fia. 3. Tang-i Bután, insoription no. II. 


it may occur m a final position under the form -by or -b'y, cf. yerby, yerd‘y.™ 
But the spelling bh is never found, and one would be at a loss to explain b'&y ™ 
‘tribute ’, with * Beal. 

Having read the precedmg discussion, Professor W. B. Hennmg kindly 
sent us the following contribution: ‘In my view ry b’dybh means “ who (iB) 
in oath " == “ while taking an oath ", with 'šybh as a vulgar or dialect Aramaio 
form of šb' “to swear”, as indeed listed by Dalman for Jewish Aramaic, 
B.v. 'Éybt. This is lmguistically unobjectionable and makes good sense having 
regard to the accompanying description of the sculptures, p. 269 above, 


16 of, Bartholomae, Altiranteches Worterbuch, ool. 058 ; *hijikara apud George G. Cameron, 
Persepolis treasury tablets, Chicago, 1948, Index, s.v. But of. I. Gershevitoh, Asia Major, NB, n, 1, 
1951, 189. 

17 of. W. B. Henning apud G. R. Driver, rum او‎ yore oie abridged 
edition, Oxford, 1957, 81 and n. 1. 

15 fleo notes by H. E Schaeder in Irantsche Betirdige, 1, Halle, 1980, 270. 

18 W, B, Henning, ' Mitteliranisch ' In Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. I, IV. Bd., Iraniatik, 
1. Abschnitt, Leiden, 1058, 41. 

» M. Liixberaki, Handbuch der nordsemiiischen Ppigraphik, 1, Weimar, 1898, 289. 

a One might further compare for this word the unoertain Safaitio proper name b’s/bAd, 
on which see G. Ryokmans, Les noms propres sud-sémiiuques, 1, Louvain, 1084—5, 48 f. 
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“a... dignitary taking an oath of offioe " '. One might add to this that the 
word listed by Dalman occurs in Nedarim 10b, where it is given among other 
words which are madmissible as legally binding formulae of oath. Words given in 
that oontaxt are said there to be either ‘language used by Gentiles’ (MIN TH"), 


or ‘language invented by the Talmudio sages’ (DN OM T1222 T2 2). 
From the outset it would seem unlikely that such words, said to be madmissible, 
would be artificial, and the occurrence here of b-'Éybh may show that 'šybt 
was in actual use. 

On the basis of these inscriptions we can establish a succession of three 
men, belonging to different generations, who bear the title of b’3ybh. They 
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Fra. 4. Tang-i Butan, msoription no. [IL 


are "ky, Srwkw, and Wrwd. Two of them are qualified in the mseriptions 
by an adjective which is given m the emphatic state: (no. I) ky gig? and 
(no. V) Wrwd rb’. From the fact that gy% comes thus in a parallel position 
to rb’ (a common Aramaio word), we may deduce that it is a similar honorific 
designation which follows the name of the dignitary. The word is not attested 
elsewhere, but the root g3š and its derivatives are well known. The nearest 


form would be found in Arabio a> (cf. Hebrew WWA), Syriac gafofa, meaning 


‘spy’, a meaning which could perhaps be stretched to denote also ' observer, 
supervisor, inspector’. But even this would hardly be an appropriate honorific 
attribute for a chief. The only word which does seem m place here would be 
"قيشو‎ ° elder, senior, chief’. It occurs as a title of purely secular chieftamship 


as ايوق"‎ is probably related to the verb ’&p ' to adyure ' which is commonly used, for example, 
in the magioal texta (cf. J. A. Montgomery, Aramaio tnoaaiation texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 
1918, 308), perhaps m contamination with J)‘, as this latter verb was also used in the same sense 
in the aph'el form. For the interchange of p/b there are examples in Babylonian Aramaio, cf. 
O. Levies, 4 grammar of iks Aramaic idiom contaimed in ike Babylonian Talewd, Cincinnati, 
1900, 11; cf. also Th. Noldeke, Mandatsche Grammatik, Halle, 1875, 47 ff. This fact may explain 
why dybt’ was deemed objectionable by the Jewish sages. 

P. Tho final -h of b'4ybÀ could also conceivably be taken as representing the possesstve pronoun 
of the third person singular masculine, the form of the noun being in this coase *'45. 
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Fie. 5. Tang-1 Butan, inscription no. IV. 


in Palmyrene, where Lidsbarski translates it ‘ [Bezirks ältester '.'* In most 
Aramaic dialects and in Syriac it is used mainly as the title of priesta. If 
we agree that gi here (there can hardly be a doubt as to the reading of the 
first letter) represents the common Aramaic word 0088585, we must assume 
that m this dialect g- could be replaced by g-. The phenomenon is by no means 
rare in Semitic languages ; It is fairly widespread in Arabio dislects,** and it 


M of. E. Ledrain, Revue d Assyriologie, IL, 8, 1892, 03—5 and 82; M. Lidzberski, Handbuch, 1, 
865 ; Oh. Olermont-Ganneau, Recueil d'archéologie orientale, Ir, Paris, 1900, pare. 22, 107-0. 
M. Lidxberaki, ' Der Qakstéd di daira und die Trecht der Palmyrener’, Sphemeris fkr somitiache 

Giessan, r, 1902, 87—9. 

25 of. the clear oocurrenoe of this usage in the dipinti of the Dura synagogue, e.g. Tile A, 
L 4-5, bgsyAwth dima’! kan’ br yd'y ‘rhen, in C. O. Torrey apud .ل‎ H. Kraeling, The synagogue 
(The excavations ai Dura-Buropos. Final report, 8, Pt. 1), New Haven, 1956, 268. 

15 e.g. O. Brockelmann, Grundriss der verpleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 1, 
Berlin, 1908, 121. 
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occurs in Babylonian." Some examples of the interchange of q and g are . 
known in Judaeo-Aramaic,** but the phenomenon is particularly typical of 
Mandaean.* For wrwd géyf ' Orodes the Elder’ one may compare the corre- 
sponding Parthian title wrod msynk ® m one of the ostraca from Dura, to 
which our attention has bean kindly drawn by Professor Henning. 

Besides the two persons designated as b’šybh there is one other man who 
bears what seams to be a similar attribute, namely Sptw stwr' (no. IIT). The 
meaning of sor’ is unfortunately unknown." Sptw stor’ zy bP rw seems to be 
constructed in exactly the same way as 'wky gys’ zy b'šybh (no. I) or Wrwd rb 
zy b'Éybh (no. V). . All these phrases seem to consist of a proper name and an 
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Fic. 6. Tang-i Butan, inscription no. V. 








attribute, followed by zy and a title of office. The title DP rw is almost certainly 
a compound of Bel, the name of the divinity, with 'rw. The word 'nw in 
Phoenician seems best to signify ' altar-hearth '.? Bel-*áró would mean ‘ the 
altar of Bal’, or, if it is, as we assume, the title of an office, ‘ keeper of the 
altar of Bal’. The structure of such a compound is, of course, utterly non- 
Semitic. It may, however, be simpler to regard the second element in brw 
as the word JN, well attested in both Biblical Aramaic and Jewish Aramaic 


1 ibid., 128; of. also, for Neo-Byriao, Th. Nóldeke, Graomenatib der &ewsyrisohen Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1868, 39 f. 

28 of, qoyat’ /gsygt! In the incantation texta, on which see W. H. Rossell, A handbook of Aramaic 
magical texts, Skylands, N.J., 1058, 16. Also the verb érg/érg mentioned by O. Levias, A grammar 
of the Aramaio idiom contained in the Babylonian Talmud, Cincinnati, 1900, 10. 

™ of. Th. Noldeke, Manddtsche Grammatik, Halle, 1875, 88 f. 

* af. W. B. Henning in Gnomon, xxvi, 1054, 479. 

31 It could conceivably be an Iranian loan-word, of. Y Àv. stira- ‘ umfangreich, stark, derb ', 
O. Bartholomae, Aliran. Wórierbuch, 1000. For mmilar rendering of foreign st- by pt- in 
Mandaean of. Nokieke, Manddtschs Grammatik, Halle, 1875, 45. 

* (1. A. Cooke, A text-book of North-Semitic inscriptions, Oxford, 1003, 56. Of F. C. Jean 
and J. Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions sémitiques de l'Ouest, 1, Leiden, 1060, 24, with 
further references. 
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in the meaning of ‘ behold, there (is)’. Though such a compound ‘ behold, 
Bél’ or ‘ there is Bel ' 9 is not usual as a title of office, there is no reason to 
reject this possibility out of hand. We may well imagine, for example, a priest 
whose function was to announce the manifestation of the divinity in some 
festival or the like. 

The title bir reminds one of the proper name bidw?! in the Tang-i Sarvak 
insoriptions, which was recognized by Professor Henning to be & compound of 
B& with another word.“ The second element of that name is now seen to be 
connected with the plural noun ‘dwéy ‘misfortunes’ (1), which occurs in 
the recently-discovered Asoka inscription at Kandahar,*5 l 2. It would seem 
to be a loan-word from a Western Iranian dialect where dau£a-, corresponding 
to the Av. zaoša- ' pleasure, favour, inclination ',* would be a regular form. 
A well-known Middle Persian derivative is dōšag ‘friend, lover’, Bél-doda 
could therefore mean ‘ Bel is a friend ',?” or if the compound is based on the 
Iranian model it could be a bahuveriis : “he who has Bel for a friend '.35 يقمدن”‎ 
could similarly be a loan-word using the negative form im the sense of ‘ misery ’. 
The mam objection to this etymology in the Asoka insoription is the improba- 
bility of having a south-western [ranian word in such a remote eastern district, 
especially since other Iranian words in that mscription show marks of having 
origmated in a dialect similar to that of the Avesta.” However, the identifica- 
tion of nearly the same word, although without the privative a-, may dispose 
of this difficulty: the word would seem to have become part of the general 
vocabulary of Aramaic in Iran, though ita original introduction must have 
oocurred in the western part of the country. The fact that it is treated here aa 
an Aramaic word with the plural ending -y' makes this hypothesis slightly 
more plausible.” For bildu% Professor Henning draws our attention to the same 
name, spelled byliwin (patronymic in -dn, vis. ‘son of *byltwğ ") i one of the 
Dura ostraca in Parthian. He also remarks (in a letter): ‘The Parthian 
spelling in -t does not necessarily indicate original -é-, for foreign -Id- could 
be spelled -&- there ; so that does not necessarily invalidate your derivation ’. 

Of the elements used m the naming of individuals, we may notice that first 


B Justi, Irasisckes Namenbuch, s.v. BiAoupos (Plutarch, Artaz., xxii, 5) connects this word 
with NP belğr; one may doubt, though, the appearance of a Greek loan-word in Perman of so 
early a date, and explain it rather as a Bemitio proper name with Bél-. 

34 W. B. Hennmg in Asia Mayor, NS, 11, 2, 1962, 172. 

33 of. E. Benveniste, Journal Astatique, OOXLYI, 1. 1958, 88; A. Dupont-Sommer, ibid., 10 ; 
F. Altheim and R. Stichl, East and West, rx, 5, 19068, 193. 

** Bartholomae, Aliraniskes Wórterbuch, 1656 f. 

37 For this type of name of. A, Caquot, ‘ Sur l'anomastique religieuse de Palmyre ', Syria, 
xxxir, 1002, 291 f., osp. 249 f. 

3 Alternatively, tt oould of course mean 'the favour of Bal’. 

> This objection is raised by Benveniste, loo. cit. 

4° Though it is true that another Iranian loan-word, mryéty’, is also treated in the same way 
in that inscription. To take the ending -y' for the Old Iranian ocase-ending, as هذ‎ done by 
F. Altheim and R. Stehl, Nast and West, 1x, 3, 1958, 108, is surely Impossible. 

41 of. W. B. Henning, Gnomon, xxvi, 1054, 478. 
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comes the personal name.” After this is an attribute in the determined state,“ 
followed m inscriptions I-II and V by what seems to be a title of office “ 
(either b'&ybÀ or brw) preceded by zy ° who (is)’. Next in all but no. V comes 
a patronymic, introduced by br ‘son (of)'. In one case, inscription no. IV, 
the man is further qualified by his place of origin, mn ’yrsy—just as the pair 
of soulptors (or perhaps donors?) in Tang-i Sarvak no. 3 are qualified by 
mn D'n.*5 The two names, B'n and 'yrsy, are unknown, but we must assume 
them to be place-names. 

We have still to comment on the personal names occurring in our insorip- 
tions. Of these, the best-known is Wrwd (= Orodes) of no. V, a name which 
figures also in the Tang-i Sarvak mscriptions.“* As that was a very common 
name m Elymais it will not be profitable to try and identify our Orodes with 
any other personage bearmg the name, particularly as he is here characterized 
by the term b'éybh, whereas the Orodes of Tang-i Sarvak is said to be n’syb 
kursy 7 

kw (no. LI) is another fairly well-known personal name. It is presumably 
the same as the Palmyrene Srykw (transcribed in Greek as Zopa:yov (acc.), #8 
Sopasyou (gen.),“ or in Latin Surtous). An alternative form of the name 
seems to be srykw.™ The North Arabian name #rk (= furayk ™) may also 
be compared. 

'wky, on the other hand, is a name which finds Iranian analogies. The form 
offers confirmation that the original reading m Tabari, Annales, 1, 813, L 12 


(the genealogy of Ardadir I) was in fact اوى‎ $—not e vd as has been argued 
by F. Altheim and R. Stiehl.9 The variant, 2-3! J “then represents the normal 
Arabio spelling of Middle Persian *'ugy; (231 J is merely the same word with 
omitted diacritical mark. The derivation of ’wky from Vahauka- ('f2yos *5) 
unfortunately lacks the support of the Aramaic version of the Behistun Insorip- 
tion, in which the closing sections are not preserved, and the spelling in Aramaic 


4 The personal names are treated separately below. 

4 cf. W. B. Henning, ' The monuments and inscriptions of Tang-! Barrak’, Asia Mayor, 
NS, m, 2, 1052, 174. 

** ibid., 187. 

4 of, ibid., 174. 

4¢ ibid., 167. 

47 For further discussion of this phrase, see Appendix, below. 

44 of. M. Lkixbarsla, Handbuch, 582. 

“ M, Lilxbarski, Fphemeris, r, 208. 

9^ M, Lidsbarski, Handbuch, 482; another occurrence in Lidxzberaki, fokemeris, 1, 77. 

si dem, Handbuch, 331. 

** idem, Epkemeris, It, 48; on which see also Byokmans, Les noms propres eud-sémtiques, 
Louvain, 1934-5, 1, 212 f. 

U Has and West, x, 4, 1959, p. 200, n. 128; the attempt to connect this with Wino &r 
° Oxyathres ' on ooins of Persis seems therefore unfounded. 

^ See F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuoh, Marburg, 1895, 281 (s.v. Ogi. 
ja F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, loo. cit. ; Justi, op. cit., 341 (s.v. Wahuka) did not connect with 
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script of Vahauka- therefore unattested. Further substantiation seems necessary 
before this identification can be regarded as established. In our inscriptions 
the name sky occurs twice (besides a further occurrence in the grafity to be 
considered later). In no. I it is the name of the person who is b'éybÀ ; In the 
second occurrence, no. IK, it is that of the father of Sptw the bPrw. If this 
is the same "wky m both cases (which is of course not certain), we shall have 
to assume that the office of b’šybh was not hereditary, or that owing to some 
unknown circumstance, political or personal, Sptw, the son of the former b &ybÀ, 
could not assume the position of his father, and was relegated to the lower 
dignity of bi rw. 

Swl (no. I) is known as a personal name in Islamic times, in contexts where, 
however, it is possible that it had a different origin. 

Smwm (no. II) could well be a form of the Semitic proper name Sim‘tn, 
Simon, which is found without the laryngal in various insoriptions under the 
form 

Sptw (nos. III and IV) is a name which occurs here twice, but is unknown 
from other sources.” Since their patronymics are different, the person men- 
tioned in no. III cannot be the same as the one mentioned in no. IV. 

S & (no. TV) isnot found in other Aramaic inscriptions. The name ,شاس‎ which 
may be connected, is mentioned by Tabari for a later period. *? 

The only insoription in which we find more than a personal name is no. IV. 
Strictly speaking even this does not present us with a properly constructed 
phrase. The meaning is presumably : ‘ Spéo son of Fë made these images’, 
yet then the sy is out of place. Compare the correct formula in Tang-i Sarvak 
no. 3: gim mA psqw.... It is conceivable that what is meant is: ‘ These 
are the images which Spi son of 83, of 'yrsy, made’. However, in that 
case we should expect the order of words to be: TA gslmy.... We have, 
of course, the Tang-i Sarvak inscriptions with the wording sim' mnh sy wrud .. . 
(nos. 1, 6), where this structure is acceptable because it occurs in & nominal 
phrase. The verb ‘tyd has the appearance of the participle paseive, though 
an active is required. In this it may be reminiscent of ‘by? m the Arman 
inscription. (see the’ discussion in P. Grelot, Semiea, vin, 1958, 14 ff). lf, 
however, the inscription 18 in correct Aramaic it has to be taken as the 3rd sing. m. 
perfect of pa‘‘el, Le. ‘ated. The spelling with -y- might be compared with that of 
n syd in the Tang-i Sarvak insoriptions. 

From the point of view of palaeography and otherwise, the Tang-i Butan 
inscriptions belong to entirely the same type as those of Tang-i Sarvak. It 
is to be regretted that their content is so limited as to shed little light on the 
language spoken in Elymais, and on actual conditions. One has the impression, 
nevertheless, of some pointa of contact between the Elymaean dialect and 


5 YEqDt, Mu'jam al-buldin a.v. Sal; Tabari, Annales, index, s.v. ; Justi, Jranisches Nomen- 
buch, a.v. 851. Cf. Minorsky in BSOAS, xu, 1, 1047, 20. 

57 But compare S&baesn Spin, Ryokmans, Les noms propres... , 282. 

35 Annales, 111, 1282. 
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Palmyrene 9 ; so far, on two details Palmyrene has presented us with useful 
analogies: gyf = qaf as a secular title, and the proper name šrwkw.®% 

It remains to add a few words about the features and antiquities existing 
In association with the sculptures and inscriptions. The path by which the 
latter were reached continues past the sculptured panel, and then turns sharply 
to the right up a steep branch ravine, through which it passes out of the Tang 
on to the higher slopes of the mountain. To the left of the path where it emerges, 
two convergimg ravines delimit a steep spur of the mountain, and this is crowned 
by the remams (not visible from below) of a moderate-sized stone buildmg 
(plate vm). It is known to the Bakhtiari as Qal'eh-ys Dukhtar, a very wide- 
spread designation of historic buildmgs m rural Iran. In fact, there is no 
evident indication that it was a fortified place. The construction was of dry- 
stone masonry, which there is every reason to think contemporary with the 
monuments below. However, the ground-plan is not easy to make out from 
a surface inspection, since the walls have fallen, and the stones are widely 
scattered. Here and there the stones have been re-used as wind-breaks for the 
Bakhtiari tente pitched at this spot in springtime. Surface indications hardly 
determine the function of the building, but & pillar with hollowed top may 
be the very fire-altar shown in the sculptures, and the whole structure a smallish 
temple, since a place of cult 18 shown to have existed in the vicinity. 

Also of mterest is a feature only some 50 yards above the sculptures in 
the Tang itself, and acceesible from the same ledge. At this point there are 
in the wall of the Tang two small tunnels, or rather adits, which penetrate 
to a depth of some 15 feet into the mountainside. Since they are partly blocked 
with detritus, it is difficult to estimate their original depth. The impression 
conveyed is that these adits were dug to tap an underground reservoir of water, 
probably the same which supplies the sprmg on the ascending path. From 
them water would have been led down mto the Tang, and thence by channels 
(of which there are traces here and there) on the lower hillside, to provide 
irrigation for the terrace cultivation which, as already mentioned, at one time 
existed on the slopes to the south of the Tang-i Butàn. Without an assured 
source of water, the settled cultivation clearly carried on there at one time would 
hardly have been possible. Moreover, the higher slopes of the mountam above 
the sculptures are entirely waterless during the summer months. If these adits 
had once provided a perennial flow, 1t would explam how water could have been 
supplied to the ‘temple’. Without this source, water for the attendants in 
summer would have had to be carried up 3,000 feet from the valley floor 
on animals, a most laborious undertaking. 

It will thus be seen that the Tang, m which the path leading up to the 
‘temple’ passed close to the main water supply for the. terrace cultivation, 
and the only source of drinking-water on the upper slopes in summer, will 

Contacta between Palmyra and Elymais are attested in the Greek inscription published by‏ مد 


H. Beyrig in Syria, xxi, 1041, 256 ff. 
© See further Appendix, below. z 
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have been important both as a resting-place, and as a focus of activity. It 
is in just such situations that the Iranian rock-sculptures are generally located. 


The grafits of Pul-i Nagin 

It was during conversation round Muhammad Muradi's camp-fire on the 
evening following the visit to Tang-i Butān that mention first occurred of 
other pre-Islamic inscriptions existing in the viomity. A member of the 
encampment, the irrepressible Darvish, remarked that he had heard tales of 
inscriptions near the Pul-i Nagin. This is the artificial tunnel, described by 
Layard, which drains the southern end of the valley, whilst the north-western 
branch is emptied by three funnel-shaped swallow-holes, two deep enough to 
conceal a man standing upright. Close to the Pul-i Nagin Layard had been 
told that there were inscriptions, but these he had been unable to locate 
in the few hours at his disposal“ The mformation given by Darvish was 
therefore of the greatest Interest, but he had not seen the inscriptions himself, 
only knowing that they were said to exist sw-1 Puls Nagin ° beneath the Bridge 
of the Ring’, a phrase which could be interpreted in more than one way, Le. 
elther inside the tunnel itself, or in the valley or on the hillside which sloped 
down to lower levels immediately south of this feature. It was only after 
prolonged inquiries by Muhammad Muradi that the exact position was finally 
determined. The most puzzling feature of the accounts of informants was the 
repeated statement that these new inscriptions were not incised, but were 
similar to print (kAafi-s hāpī). This statement was soon surprisingly confirmed. 

From the Pul-i Nagin, on the south-western side of the channel, a track 
runs out of the Shimbàr valley and down towards the village of Ghumar in 
the lower plain nearly 2,000 feet below. This track is manifestly an ancient 
one, the remains of ancient paving-stones being visible at several points. The 
track at first slants slightly uphill. After about 20 minutes’ walk it passes 
over a low spur, and turns with increasing steepness down the slope, rigzagging 
as the gradient grows sharper. Large rocks are to be seen everywhere. But 
after about a total of 35 minutes’ walk, a huge rock of cubical shape, having 
sides of &pproxmmately 25 feet, is observed to the right of the track. It is 
crowned with the debris of an ancient building, probably a guard-post. Only 
another five minutes brings the visitor to another massive rock, not more than 
10 feet to the right of the path. This is the rock which bears the inscriptions, but 
they are not of a type which would be obvious to the casual passer-by. Instead 
of bamg incised, as at the Tang-i Butan, their appearance was quite correctly 
described by the Bakhtiari informants. For the msoriptions are written on 
the north face of the rock in carbon ink, covering an area of approximately 


٠1 ' A deeoription of the province of Khuszistan ', 86: ' The Lurs assured me that there was 
a long insoription near the Pul-i Nagin, but I was unable to discover lt. Yet after my retum 
from the place, they still persisted in affirming that there was a large block covered with characters 
which hed escaped my notice’. The truthfulness of Layard's Bakhtiirl informants ıs now fully 
established. a 
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four feet wide by six feet high. They were apparently written with a normal 
reed pen, and the size of the characters is that of ordinary handwriting. 

The present occasion is not, of course, the first, on which the survival 
of ancient graff in ink has been reported in Iran. As long ago as 1896 ink 
graffits at the rock-tomb of Endir-Kach, near Sa‘uj Bulag (modern Mahabad) 
were noticed by J. de Morgan.™ The scripts represented at this site are 
apparently chancery Aramaic and cursive Pahlavi. Yet such grafits have 
attracted little attention, probably, no doubt, owing to the strictly technical 
difficulties of obtaining a satisfactory record.“ These grafits, to judge by the 
quantity at Shfmbàr, are likely to be much more plentiful in Iran than is 
generally realized. They are seldom reported because they do not attract 
attention, and because their small mze and uneven preservation make them 
difficult to record and to decipher. 

With regard to the graffiti of Pul-i Nagin, the same factors operate to a 
certain extent, Preservation is less good than one might desire, but it is amazing 
when one considers that they have been exposed to the weather for well over 
1,000 years. The overhanging slant of the rock gives partial shelter from the 
rain, and its northerly orientation protects them from direct sunlight. The 
stone has, however, bean exposed to trickles of water running down from above, 
and to flaking at several pointe. Moreover, it is within easy reach of passers-by. 
When one considers how much damage would be inflicted by an idle hand 
rubbing or scratching the mscribed surface, it has to be admitted that their 
survival is a tribute to the good sense of the local villagers over many genera- 
tions. The scripts represented at the Pul-i Nagin site appear to be either 
Parthian or Persis Aramaic, and Pahlavi** Specimens of the latter cover a 
considerable period of its evolution, probably extending over the whole dura- 
tion of the Sasanian epoch. Grafi at this site may therefore be reckoned to 
extend from perhaps the first century A.D. to the sixth or seventh. 

The transliteration and interpretation of these grafits will be seen to present 
problems no leas formidable than those involved, for example, with the Pahlavi 
ostraca. There is the added complication that they cannot be photographed 
with the technical resources of the studio, and so the benefits of ultra-violet 
and infra-red photography are not available. The present ‘preliminary notice 
is therefore limited to announcing the location and character of the grafits, 
and to illustration of two specimens (plates rx-x). Later it is hoped to make 
available a complete photographie record of the inscribed surface at the Pul-i 
Nagin aite, showing the relative positions of the grafits, and offering a basis for 
serious study. 


#2 ' Récherches archéclogiques ' in Mission scientifique en Porse. Mémoires, Iv, 208 and fig. 176. 

© e.g. those discumed by R. de Meoquenem, ' The early cultures of Susa ' in A. U. Pope (ed.), 
A survey of Persian ari, 1, Oxford, 1088, 140 and fig. 10, which despite the stratigraphio indications 
can hardly be attributed to the fourth millennium 5.0. 

** I owe to Profeasor W. B. Henning & preliminary confirmation of my belief that several 
of the grafits at this site are likely to pre-date the Basenian period. 
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The grafits at Tang Chiau 

At the Tang-i Bután encampment it was [brahim Khátimi who subsequently 
drew attention to the existence of a second group of mk grafits, similar m 
general appearance to those at Pul-i Nagin, but more numerous and better 
preserved. These, he claimed, were situated in a rock shelter in the Tang-i 
Chilau (Tang-i Chihil-ab), the defile on the far side of the ridge which encloses 
to the eastwards the main Shimbar plain. Muhammad Muradi led the way 
once more, across the intervening swamp, where the scent of wild pig, which 
were numerous, proved unsettling for the animals. Camp was pitched for 
the night on the lush meadow which flourishes in sprmgtime on the valley 
floor, directly opposite the point where a pronounced re-entrant runs into 
the ridge lymg to the east of the valley. For the greater part of its length, 
this ridge i8 topped by & sheer oliff. However, immediately above, and to the 
right of the re-entrant itg height diminishes, and it is crossed by two passes. 
That on the right takes the mam bridle-path across the ridge, and down towards 
Ghumar through the Tang-i Chilau. That on the left croeses the ridge by 
another indentation, and heading more directly to the east, leads into the 
northern end of the Tang-1 Chilau, and eventually to the village of Taras. 
This more precipitous left-hand track was the one which led to the grafits. 
Next morning, lees than an hour’s brisk walk was sufficient to reach the pass, 
marked by the cairns of stone set up by the tribeamen to commemorate their 
crossings. On the far side the path entered another deep re-entrant, bounded 
to the north by a sheer limestone olif nearly 40 feet high. The path ran down 
the left-hand side of this re-entrant at the foot of the cliff for some 500 or 
600 yards, finally roundmg the spur m which the cliff ended, and passing 
downwards from the re-entrant into the main valley of the Tang-1 Chilau. 
Just before this point was reached, a large cave was visible i the rocks at the 
foot of the cliff. It did not seem to contam any msoriptions, or traces of 
antiquity. A hundred yards beyond, close to the end of the spur, waa & huge 
triangular stone fallen nearly horizontal acroas the path, so as to provide 
an admirable natural shelter, Underneath, a man could stand upright in places, 
shaded from the sun, and with the benefit of the constant cool breeze which 
blew down the Tang-iChilau. The spot was obviously a favourite resting-place 
with travellers along this path, and had been so from ancient times. The 
grafts covered the protected under-surface of the triangular rock, occupying 
an area of at least nine feet by six, and were, as Ibrahim Khatimi had rightly 
paid, decidedly better preserved than those of the Pul-i Nagin gite. There was 
also here a greater variety of scripts. Here Elymsean script of the first and 
second centuries A.D., similar to that of the Tang-i Butàn was especially 
prominent (plates x1-xm1). Several examples seemed to mark a stage transi- 
tional in the development from chancery Aramaic to Elymsean, and may be 
of the first century 3.0. or even earlier. Parthian script seemed not to be present 
here, but there were many examples of Pahlavi, mostly illustrating the later 
and more cursive varieties. 
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So far as the content of the mscriptions goes, only the Elym&ean offered 
prospects of an early decipherment. A common formula in these examples 
(occurring three times m the photographs now to hand, which cover only a small 
part of the mscribed surface) is the opening word zkyr ‘ May he be remembered’, 
followed by personal names or titles. Thus in plate x1, the last clear line of the 
grafito reads : ekyr why (swip 1) .. — ‘May ky be remembered...’. The 
personage is not improbably the same as the one commemorated at Tang-i 
Butan, but the words which follow are quite obecure. On another photograph 
very kindly provided by Mr. John Hansman, but of which all the detail seams 
too fine to reproduce by half-tone process (plate xm), the characters zkbyr mn 
kbníkyr — seem incontestable. One or more words may be missing at either 
end, and the syntax is not clear, but the last word is obviously the well-known 
royal title of Elymais.** Plate xur contains various uncertainties. After a first 
word which is obscure comes br Stwho... mne B’mn (f) sp... ©... Bon of 
Swlw ...from B'mn 





Fig. 7. Ink sketch from Tang-i Chilau. 


Besides the numerous grafits, the under-surface of the rock bears a number 
of interesting ink sketches. These do not photograph well, but I reproduce 
a drawing (fig. 7) by Mr. Hansman of the clearest example, made durmg his 
iiie San A 1963. A figure is shown wearing typical Iranian dress of 
the period, and performing with his right hand a ritual gesture in the direction 
of a fire-altar. Both the soene and its representation are typical of the first 
and second centuries A.D. 


*5 The orthography agrees with the reading establahed by Professor Henning on coins of 
Elymais, cf. Asia Major, NB, rr, 2, 1952, 164. 
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The nature and situation of these grafits offer considerable difficulties to 
the photographer; also, through a mishap, all but two of the exposures made 
during Bivar first visit were subsequently spoilt. Photographic documentation 
of this site is therefore still mcomplete. It is hoped that eventually it may be 
posaible to provide complete documentation of these grafts, and the present 
notice is therefore confined to calling attention to the existence of the grafits, 
and defining ther approximate date and character. 


Minor tnsoriptions of the Shimbàr area 

In addition to the inscriptions and grafits discussed in detail above, local 
informants spoke of other inscribed stones in the vicinity. An insoription 
said to exist near the village of Taraz is believed to record the construction 
of a road by one of the Bakhtiari khans during the nineteenth century. Another, 
said to exist in the gorge called Tang-i Bard, near the village of Kotak (reported 
also to Layard), is thought to be an Islamio gravestone. If this is correct, it 
may be similar to another gravestone seen at the Chal-i Munar, in the Bakhtiari 
graveyard on a spur south of the grassy and well-watered slopes at the foot 
of the Munàr pass to which this name properly belongs. This inscription 
was in a non-calligraphic variety of Arabo-Persian script, probably not more 
than three or four centuries old, but the reading is far from clear. 

The return route from Shimbar to Gudar Landar was by way of the Chal-1 
Mun&r (night stop), Rah-i Munar (Munar track), Im&mxzádeh Buvayhr (a 
conspicuous conical ahrine above which, on the adjoining spur, could be seen 
the remains of an ancient structure) and Ab-i Kharzáleh (night stop); thence 
to the Qal'eh-yi Lit, and back to Gudar Landar along the bed of the Ab-i 
Andaka passing northwards of Sartalia. 


The site of Shimbar 

The concentration m the valley of Shimbar of such ancient remains as 
buildings, rock-sculptures, and inscriptions, combine to suggest that the 
locality was possessed of some importance, and a substantial population in 
pre-Islamic times. This conclusion is remforced by the remains of considerable 
areas of terracing on the hillsides (which attest intensive ancient cultivation), 
and by the traces of ancient plantations of vines, pomegranates, and other 
fruit-trees now run wild, but still, apparently, productive, on the well-watered 
valley floor. The role of the site in antiquity 18 a question of some interest. 
The rock-seulptures oertainly imply the presence of a religious site, but the 
combination of Iranian, Semitic, and even Hellenistic elements m the icono- 
graphy and nomenclature raises some intriguing problems. Special stress must 
be placed on the fact that one of the labelled figures at Tang-i Butàn is given 
the designation of BPrw. One element in the syncretic cult is therefore likely 


** Tt ws interesting that the introduction of the grape in Susis is attributed to the Macedonians 
in Strabo, xv, 781-2; though this need not be accepted as sciontiflcally exact. 
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to have been the worship of Bel"? Until more is known of the ancient sites and 
monuments of the Zagros, it has to be assumed ‘that other shrines of Bel 
may have existed in the area. Indeed the tribeamen tell many tales of ruined 
buildings in the hills, and ancient temples may have been numerous. At 
the same time, it is difficult to avoid a mention of one decidedly famous temple 
of Bél in these mountams of ancient Elymais, that near which the Seleucid 
King Antiochus ILI the Great met his end m July 187 8.0.58 The story, sum- 
marily noticed by several of the ancient historians, can be reconstructed as 
follows : 


Antiochus ILI, his resources depleted by a heavy war indemnity after 
his defeat by the Romans at Magnesia, learned that a certam temple of 
Bel m Elymais contained valuable dedications of gold and silver. Resolving 
to take possession of the treasure, he seized the temple in a night attack 
and carried off the contents. He was, however, caught by a mass rising 
of the inhabitants, and perished with all his men. 


Indications in the sources as to the site of this episode are vague in the 
extreme, and interpretations have been various.” The historical roles of the 
Zagros sites, such as Shami, Izeh, and Tang-i Sarvak, to name only a few, 
have still to be fully worked out. Yet it is worth pointmg out that from the 
topographical point of view Shimbar could well have seemed within reach of 
a surprise raid from Antiochus’ base, which was certainly at Susa. A time- 
honoured track runs from Dizful to Gotwand, Lali, and Shimbar. The terrain 
of our site, with ita exhausting passes, sheer precipices, and unstable screea, 
could well have brought destruction to an intruding force. There is still hope 
that the Shimbar graffiti may throw some light on the history of the site, and 
until there is concrete evidence the possibility must not be overstated. None 
the leas, when the site of the disaster of Antiochus III is being finally determined, 
the claim of Shimbar to be included amongst the localities being considered 
is definitely a strong one. For though the surviving monumenta are some 


e7 Synoretio connexions between the Maxdayasnian religion and the cult of Bš] seem to be 
already attested in the Aramaio inscriptaons from Arabissos (Harput) in Osppadocis, which need 
not long postdate the Aohaemenian period, of. M. Lidxbarski, ' Aramsiesche Inechrrften aus 
Kappedocien’, Bphemerts fur semitisohs Epigraphik, 1, 1900-2, 50—78 and 319-26; especially 
pp. 67-9. à 

٠ A. J. Sachs and D. J. Wieoman, ‘A Babylonian king list of the Hellenistic period ', Irag, 
xvi, 2, 1954, 207. 

* The narrative which follows is combined from Strabo, xvi, 744; Diodorus, xxvm, 8, 
xxix, 15; and Justin, xxxi, 2. 

" In The Greeks in Baotria and India, W. W. Tarn used the evidence of Pliny, vr, 185 
(... arem Susorum ef Dianas templam cugustissmum ...) to locato at Suse the temple of 
Nanaia attacked by Antiochus IV Epiphanes, in an episode often considered to be a doublet of 
that related &bouv Antiochus IIT. This interpretation was queried by W. B. Henning, ‘ The 
monuments and insoriptions of Tang-i Sarvak’, p. 177, n. 1, who rightly insists on Pliny's distino- 
tion between Susian& and Elymais. That the disaster of Antiochus III could itself have taken 
place at Susa is highly improbable; even by assuming this in the case of Antiochus IV, Tam 
carne into direct oonfilot with the evidence of 1 Maoosbees vi, 1-4. 
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three centuries later than the time of Antiochus, they seem to attest the situa- 
tion of what was in all probability the most considerable religious site north 
of the river Karfin, the region of Elymais most accessible to a surprise attack. 
The site is therefore a possible one for the episode in question, though it cannot 
yet be said that there is sufficient evidence m favour of this hypothesis (or 
indeed any other) to make it a probable one. 


APPENDIX BY B. SHAKED 

Proper names which exist in Palmyrene may help to solve the problem 
of two obscure words in the Tang-i Sarvak inscriptions nos. 1 and 2.7% These 
are the words w'syry’ wtyk’ (no. 2, line 2) which occur in the spelling w’syry’ 
w'tytk’ in the other inscription (no. 1, line 3). It seems reasonable to assume 
that the correct form of the second word is tyk’ or ’fyk’, and that the hybrid 
form 'iyik' is due to a confusion in the mind of the writer whether to use the 
letter 1) or ®.. Such a confusion is, of course, only possible in a foreign word 
which has as yet no fixed spelling. A proper name 'jyK' does in fact occur in 
Palmyrene, and it corresponds, rather surprisingly, to the Greek name 
"Ayrioyos.™ The other word of the Tang-i Sarvak mascriptions, ’syry’, can 
be compared to the personal name 'sry ('sdy) of Palmyrene inscriptions.” 

If this suggestion for the interpretation of the two words is accepted, most 
of the difficulties regarding the understanding of these insoriptions will have 
disappeared. Inscription no. 2 can now be translated as follows : 


Adu? sy rbny  Bél-ddsa," who is rabbant,7® 
wsyry wtyk with Aserya (1) and Antiochus, 


zy bir br who are at the Gate."* Bar 
b'sy n syd Basi takmg 
(D) kursy the stool. 


The one point which requires further clarification in this insoription is 
the unusual phrase n'syb kwrsy' which ocours in practically all the inscriptions 
of Tang-i Sarvak. Professor Henning, who translated it ‘ assuming the throne ', 
himself pointed to the difficulties which this translation antails.”” It seems, 


"i W. B. Henning, Ana Major, NB, 11, 2, 1953, 171. 

"* J. Cantineau, Insentatre des insoriptions de Palmyre, Faso. 9, Boyrouth, 1933, 10. 

"^ of. in D. Schlumberger, La Pabayrkne du Mord-owesi, Paris, 1951, Recueil épigraphique, 
Noe. 2, 2 bis, 8. 

™ of. above, p. 277. 

™ This is apparently a title of dignity, ita posthion after the name being compersble to 
sy b'dybh in ShImbür, seo above. It seems to be composed of rabbin ' lord, master’, with the 
possessive pronoun of the first person singular. A similar suggestion has been made by F'. Altheim 
and R. Btjehl, Supplemeniue aramaiowm, Baden Baden, 1957, 91. 

76 1e. at the Court (Hennmg). In inscription no. 1 this word is written bir’; in dialects 
where the laryngeals are no longer pronounced properly it often happens that the y is omitted 
when rt comes after a consonant and before a vowel, of. the name Ami» quoted above. For this 
reason it is proferable to divide the words as is done here rather than sy btr 'br, where it would be 
more difficult to account for the loss of the © in the construct state. 

tt loo. oib., 172 f. 
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however, that some light may be thrown on this difficult phrase by considering 
a Syriac inscription of roughly the same period found at Sumatar Harabesi, 
which has been published and discussed by Professor J. B. SegaL”? The relevant 
part of that inscription is here reproduced in transliteration into roman 
characters for the convenience of non-Semitist readers, with a proposed 
translation : ?* 


(4) $mn nabt hd bhr for’ We set this pillar on this bleased 

(D) bryk wgqymn kre’ Imn mirsyhy mount and we erected the stool to who- 
ever feeds Him. 

(6) Syty yw! bwdr mn bir tyrdt My ruler shall be Bwdr after Tiridates 

lyf the ruler, 

(7) wyi krs’ Imn dmirs’ ها‎ pr'nh and he shall give the stool to whoever 
feeds Him. His recompense 

(8) mn mri yhw wn np? kre’ shall be from Marilaha. If the stool 
falls 

(9) wthbt ngoe ho Uh yan and the pillar is ruined (yet) He, the 
God, knows us. 


This msoription contains a number of details which strike one as closely 
resembling the Tang-i Sarvak insoriptions. Insoription no. 3 at Tang-i Sarvak, 
it will be remembered, contains the two puzzling Imes : 

(4) wrwd n'syb kwre y^ E "ys 

(5) yaw ghn ‘lyh y bd 
Literally translated this would be: ' Orodes, taking the stool, marble, feeds, 
bowing © upon him,” worships ©’. 

The occurrence of both ‘stool’ and a verb for feeding (albert it is mirs’ 
in Syriac and yzvn in Elymaean) seems striking enough. Besides, the Sumatar 
inscription says that the stool shall be ‘ given ' (yd) to whoever does the feeding ; 
in the Tang-i Sarvak inscription it is reasonable to assume that the subject 
of yzwn is the same Orodes who ' takes’ the stool. In both inscriptions it is 


7١ BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, 26 ff.; Anatolian Studies, Ir, 1058, 102. Professor Segal, who has 
shown kind interest in the present discussion, has made several helpful suggestions and has also 
agreed to let us use an article of his which was still unpublished when the present paper was in 
preparation (cf. p. 289, n. 88, below). 

P It wil be noticed thet this translation varios in certain paints from the one given by 
Professor Segal. 

= gha, preceded and followed as it is by verbs in the imperfect, must be an active participle, 
although its spelling contrasta with thet of »'«y5. [Dr. 8. Morag remarks on this that the inter- 
change of imperfect and partictple, as well as that of the pleas and the defective spellings of the 
participle, are partioularly typical of the Babylonian dialect of Aramo. ] 

$1 ‘lyA ‘him’ representa a form similar to that which is the rule, e.g., in Judaso-Aramaio. 

** Tt 1s clear from the context that ‘bd must mean ° worship ' in this inscription. This meaning 
of 'bd ia attested in Syriac and in the derivative noun 'bydi! m Biblical Aramaic; of. also its 
magical meaning in the Incantation texts, J. A. Montgomery, op. orb., 297. [It has to be noted 
that Professor Henning, whose objections have given rise to the last three notes, has expressed 
reservations as to the interpretation proposed here. ] 
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clear that the context is purely ritual; this is underlined in the Tang-i Barvak 
inscription by the two verbs which are added at the end: ‘he bows upon him 
and worships ’. 

The only possible object of the feeding action in the Sumatar inscription, 
so it seems, is the deity. The suffix of mirsyhy (line 5) cannot refer to #طهةة‎ 
which is feminine, and can hardly refer to fwr’. Ninoe there is no other noun 
in the preceding phrase, we can only deduce that the object was self-evident 
to the writers and readers of this inscription ; it must therefore refer to God. 
If we turn now to the Tang-i Sarvak mscription, this conclusion seems to be 
valid there too. The verb yzwn has no explicit object at all, agam presumably 
because it is self-evident, but the object may easily be the same as the one 
which is implied in the pronominal suffix of ghn ‘lyh, ‘he bows upon him’, 
1.6. he bows to God. 

We learn from the Sumatar inscription that the stool is set up for the man 
who feeds the deity, presumably the priest. The following phrase, which is not 
absolutely clear, makes Budr ? a ruler (or could it be that šlyty ‘ my ruler’ 
was 8 title in its own right, distinct from šlyf 1), but specifies that he is inferior 
in rank (rather than following after, in time) to Tiridates the ruler. It is obvious, 
both from what we now know of the dignity of Bwdr thanks to Professor Segal’s 
investigations and from the context of the inscription iteelf, that a priestly 
title is meant by ' my ruler’, and not a secular dignity. The act of handing 
over the stool, referred to m the following phrase (line 7), symbolizes, apparently, 
the conferment of the dignity of priestly ruler. It is not easy, however, to 
decide who the subject of the verb yt is; the most likely assumption is that 
it is Tiridates who gives the stool to the Budr.* 

In Tang-i Sarvak and in Sumatar Harabesi we thus have references to the 
ritual use of a stool. The theme is common enough in ancient Near Eastern 
iconography. Material has been collected by R. D. Barnett *5 and H. Frank- 
fort 55 which shows how widespread it is. The same practice seems to survive 
in the Yasna ceremony of present-day Parsees in India ; ®" in the Hellenistic 
period it was adopted by the cult of Isis. 

Ita function is not quite clear and may have varied in the different cultures. 


© For this title soe esp. J. B. Segal in E. Bacon (ed.), Vanished civilisations, London, 1968, 
217; of. also A. Manoq (ed. by J. Pirenne) in Syria, xxxix, 1962, 100-3 (reference kindly 
given by Profeesor Segal]. 

*4 The peculiar aspects of the Sumatar religion, amply discussed in Professor Segal’s publica- 
tions, have not been mentioned here, as they may be irrelevant for the understandmg of the 


material, 

*5 Iraq, 11, 2, 1085, 200-10. 

8% Cylinder seals : a documentary essay on the art and religion of the ancient Near Fast, London, 
1989, 159-60. 

5” J. J. Modi, The religous coremoniss and custome of the Porsees, Bombay, 1922, 321 ff. 
The shapes of the stools (2708) are described on pp. 270 ff. Of. the eyewitness &ooount of E. 8. 
Drower, Water into wine: a study of ritual idiom in the Middle Fast, London, 1956, 190 ff.; 
on the stool of. also p. 22 f. 

t: Barnett, loo. cit., 210. 
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According to Barnett ® it was used by the worshipper ‘to make himself on 
a level with the deity '. Frankfort *? used the term ‘ rite de passage ' to designate 
the transformation which the officiant is supposed to have undergone in the 
course of the mtual of which mountmg the stool is the final act. In the Parsee 
ceremony the stool has no sanctity and seems rather to protect the priest from 
: touching the sacred ground on which it stands." For our context it is significant 
that the Yasna ceremony, in which the stool is used, is in fact a ritual meal, 
for our Inscriptions also suggest a rite connected with food. The verbs 0 
(T&ng-i Sarvak) and méirsyhy (Sumatar Harabesi) point in this direction. 

The term n'syb kursy would thus be a title meaning literally ‘ holder of the 
(ritual) stool’. His fonctions can be deduced from the activities in which he is 
engaged: “he feeds, bowing upon Him, worships’. The stool seems here to be 
qualified by the word ¥ ys”, apparently ‘marble’, before which we must under- 
stand zy, which could have dropped by accident or which one could even imagine 
being written above the line in the narrow space over the letter W, where the 
letter ] of the line above also has its tail He is said to be ' feeding (the God 1) ’, 
that is, presumably, sacrificing or offering some ritual food. The rook-sculpture 
to this inscription actually shows the king in the act of worship. A clear instanoe 
of what might be called here and in Sumatar ‘feeding the God’ is seen in 
the monument BS © which pictures a worshipper holding a bowl over the 
altar. 


9 ibid. 

© loo. cit. 

"1 Drower, op. cdt., 212; Modi, op. ait., 274. 

One oould also take up Professor Henning’s cue (loo. oit., 174) and regard Pye’ ‘the marble‏ هس 
(pillar ?)’, as the object of the following verbs: ‘ Ho feeds, bows to, and worships the marble‏ 
(pillar) ’. This construction is perhaps preferable because it does not break up the phrase s'«yó‏ 
kwrsy. (Dr. 8. Morag proposes to regard ys’ as derived from an Aramalo verb *éhos/dys ' to‏ 
lead ’, similar to Arabio wl. A related Hebrew form may oocur in the Damascus Covenant‏ 
word wysysw (i, 21), of C. Rabin, The Zadokite dooumsais, sooond ed., Oxford, 1958, 5. Pys’‏ 
would then be an epithet ‘ the ruler, the chief’ following n’syd bwrsy'.]‏ 

9 Bee Henning, loc. at., 150 and plate xvi 


A MAQAMA ON SECRETARYSHIP: AL-QALQASHANDTS 
AL-KAWAKIB AL-DURRIYYA FI’L-MANAQIB AL-BADRIYYA 
By C. E. BoswosrH 


The magama genre has had a place in Arabic literature for nearly a thousand 
years. With the magámaát of Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (857-98/969- 
1007), it appears as a fully developed, mdependent literary form, although 
precursors of it have been traced back beyond al-Hamadhani to the argot and 
cant of thieves and beggars as displayed, for instance, in the Kitab al-bukhala" 
of al-Jahiz and the gagida al-sasamyya of Abû Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil, and 
possibly back to the model of a lost Kuab al-arba‘in of the philologist and 
lexicographer Ibn Duraid. The history of the maqdma in its classical form closes 
only with the productions in the last century of such writers as the Baghdadi 
scholar Shihab al-Din Mahmiid al-Alüsi (1217-70/1802-54) and the Lebanese 
Christian Nasif al-Yaziji (1800-71). It is true that in the early decades of our own 
century, such Egyptian writers as Muhammad Ibrahim al-Muwailhi and the poet 
Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim used a very free adaptation of the magáma form for 
the entirely novel purpose of social criticism’; but with the disappearance 
to-day of the florid and artificial style of Arabic writing, it is unlikely that 
anyone will ever resuscitate the classical magdma and we may safely conclude 
that it has died out. 

The magamat of al-Hamadhani and of al-Hariri (446-516 /1064—1122) contain 
a fair element of narrative and action, being woven round the schemings and 
adventures of the two picaresque heroes, Abfi’l-Fath al-Iskandari and Abū Zaid 
al-Sariji. Yet the narrative element is already weakening in the magamat of 
al-Hariri, and the genre becomes more and more a mere vehicle for literary 
pyrotechnics, in which authors can display their ability to write the balanoed, 
assonantal (musajja‘) phrases characteristically used in magdmat; W. Margais 
justly spoke of ‘ le morne marécage de la magdma classique °’. It was still to some 
extent used in ensuing centuries for conveying information or for expounding 
some particular subject ; there are extant magámat on such topics as orthodox 
theology and Safi mysticism, and Professor J. Robson has given us an interesting 
description of a magdma on chess from the Mamluk period by one Ibn Abi 
Hajala al-Tilimsani (725-76/1825-75).8 Such varied writers as al-Ghazali, 
al-Sam ‘ani, al-Zamakhshari, Ibn al-Jauzi, and al-Suyüti produced collections of 
maqgüámat.? 

lof, H. A. R. Gibb, ‘Studies in contemporary Arabic literature. Iv. The Egyptian novel’, 
BSOS, vu, 1, 1983, 4-7 = Sides om the civilization of Islam, London, 1902, 289-01. 

_** A chess magoma in the John Rylands Library ', BJ RD, xxxvi, 1, 1053, 111-27. 

` On the genre in general, see the introduction of T. Chenery to his translation, The assombliss 
of Al Hartri, 1, London, 1887, 1-102; Nicholson, Literary history of the Arabs, second od., Cambridge, 
1958, 328-88 ; Brockelmann, HJ, first ed., art. ‘ Matma’; some interesting remarka in G. E. 
von Grunebaum, ' The spirit of Islam as shown in its literature’, Islam, essays in the nature and 
growth of a oultwral tradition, London, 1955, 104-9 (originally in Studia Islamica, 1, 1958, 114-19). 
O. Rescher has made extensive contributions to the study of this form in his Betirdge sur Magdmen- 


LAteratur (several parts, variously published in Germany and Istanbul in the second decade of this 
century), containing many texts and translations. 
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The genre waa especially cultivated in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and we may view this mterest in the form, one of the most artificial in all 
Arabic literature, as reflecting to some extent the spirit of the Mamluk age. 
For if we except the contemporary historiographers and the vigorous theological 
polemicists of the Hanbali school of Ibn Taimiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, 
this was in literature essentially an age of derivative works, of compilations and 
commentaries, rather than of individual, creative expression ; beauty of diction 
and preeentation, rather than of origmality, tended to become the summum 
bonum of the writer. Moreover, the Mamluk empire of Egypt and Syria, 
building on Fatimid and Ayyubid foundations, erected a machinery of govern- 
ment which was only later to be equalled in complexity by that of the Ottomans. 
Within this administrative structure, the class of secretaries (kuttab) was 
numerous and powerful. These secretaries were concerned with the theory as well 
as the practice of their profession, and we accordingly poesees from the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries a numerous literature on all aspects of 
kwaba and inshad’. From the Ayyfibid period there are such important works as 
Ibn Mammati’s Qawawin al-dawdwin, al-Nabulusi’s Kitab luma‘ al-gawdwin 
al-mudsyya fs dawawin al-déyar al-Mişriyya, and Ibn Shith’s Ma'alim al-kitaba. 
From the Mamluk period proper we have the works of Shihab al-Din Ibn Fadlalláh 
al-‘Umari (700-48/1301-48), including the Masahk al-absdr, the Ta'rif WI 
mustalah al-shartf, and the ‘Urf al-ta‘rif; the Tathgif alta‘rif of the Gadi Tagi 
al-Din Ibn Nazir al-Jaish (flourished in the later fourteenth century; not in 
GAL); and the culmination of all previous works on inshd@’, the monumental 
Subh al-a'sha fs pinat al-tnsha’ of Abi’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Qalqashandi (com- 
pleted m 814/1412), the printed text of which runs to 14 volumes and some 
6,500 pages." 

Little is known of al-Qalqashandi’s life beyond that information which we can 
glean from his Subh, but his professional life was spent in the Mamluk chancery 
or Dian al-Insha@ as & secretary, in particular, as one of the kuttáb al-darj.* 
His chief here, the Kath al-Swrr, was Badr al-Din Muhammad Ibn Fadlallah 
al-‘Adawi al-‘Umari, of the famous dynasty of Mamluk officials, the 10 
Fadlallah ; Badr al-Din headed the Doan al-Insh on three separate occasions 
during the reign of Sultan al-Zahir Saif al-Din Barqfiq, so. 784/1382, 186-92/ 


* The same preoccupation with order and formalem is observable in the fleld of Ialamic art ; 
B. Hitinghsusen has called that of the Mamluks ' the most rigidly composed art of the Islamic 
world’ (Arabic painting, 1982, 143). 

“See W. Bjorkman's indispensable analysis of the Subh al-a‘shd, Beitrage sur Geschichte der 
Staatskaondsi im islamischon Agypien (Hamburgische Universitat. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet 
der Auslandakunde, Bd. xxvir, Reihe B, Bd. xv1), 1928, esp. 31 f. 

t Muhammad ‘Abd &l-Rasül, Director of the Matba'& al-Amiriyya and supervisor of the 
edition of the Guba al-a'shà, prefixed to the last volume of this a short biography of al-Qalqashand! 
and a list of his works. In this he quotes the brief biographical notices of al-Sakha&wi in his 
al-Daw’ al-lams‘ fs a'yan al-garn al-tdst' and of Ibn al-‘Imid al-Hanbell in his Shajerat al-dhakab fi 
akhbàr man dhahab (Subh, xiv, 14-20, tr. in M. Gaudefroy-Demombynea, La Syris à l'époque des 
Marmelouks d'après les auteurs arabes, Paris, 1923, introd., vi-te. For the expression kdisb al-darj, 
seo below, p. 298, n. 19. 
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1385-90, and 796-801/1394-99.” From his family background and his long stay 
in office, he had an unequalled knowledge of official procedure and protocol 
Al-Qalqashandi relates an episode when Badr al-Din exposed an envoy who 
came to Barqüq, allegedly from the Khan of the White Horde Mongols, Ghiyath 
al-Din Toqtamish (778-99/1876-97). He showed that in reality he came only 
from Toqtam!sh's vassal, the Khan of Qrim, since the envoy’s letter was not on 
the correct type of paper and not drawn up in the appropriate style to have come 
from Toqtamish.® Al-Qalqashandi entered the Diwan in 791/1389, the date when 
he composed his magama in praise of tnshd@’ and of bis master Badr al-Din, 
al-Kawalab al-durriyya fT l-manágib al-Badriyya ‘The shining stars concerning 
the excallences of Badr al-Din’ (cf. Subh, 1, 8-9, xrv, 111). 


II 

Al-Qalqashandi’s idea of composing a magdma on secretaryship almost 
certainly owed somethmg to the example of al-Hariri’s twenty-second magama, 
al-Furatryya, which al-Qalgashandi in fact quotes explicitly in his own magama 
and elsewhere in the Subh al-a‘sha.’ Al-Hariri spent part of his public life asa 
secretary in his native Basra, finally attammg the post of Saheb al-Khabar, 
postmaster and intelligence agent.!? In this magdma of his, the narrator 8 
sailmg down the Euphrates in the company of a group of secretaries who are 
going to examine arable lands and estates for taxation purposes. Inevitably, 
Bl-Hariri'a hero Abii Zaid is in the boat, and in his intervention in the secretaries’ 
conversation, he attempts a muwazana between the two principal classes of 
secretary, those who indite correspondence (Auttab al-wnsha’) and those con- 
cerned with financial administration (kuttab al-hisãb). 

In favour of the first group, Abû Zaid says : 

° Know that the art of inshd’ is the more lofty, although the art of htsüb may 
be the more useful. The pen of correspondence is pure eloquence, but the pen of 
accountancy picks up phrases indiscriminately. The artistic creations of rhetoric 
are copied down for further study, but the registers of accounts are soon closed 
up and then destroyed. The munshyv’ is a veritable Juhaina “ for information and 
a repository for secrets. He is the confidant of the mighty and an important 
figure amongst the boon-companions. His pen is the tongue of sovereignty and 
the knight of the skirmish, the Luqman of wisdom and the interpreter of 
resolution. It bears good tidings and warnings alike, it intercedes and acts as an 
envoy. By it impregnable fortresses are won and key-points conquered. Rebels 

"of. G. Wiet, ‘ Les secrétaires de la Chanoellerie (Kuttdb-el-Swr) en Égypte sous les Mamlouks 
ciroasuens (784-922/1882-1517)’, Mélanges Rend Basset, études mord-africasues ei orientales, Paris, 
1923-5, 1, 271—5, and Bjorkman, op. cit., 89; and on the Bant Fadial&h in general, R. Hartmann, 
‘ Politische Geographie des Mamlikenreichs. Kapitel 5 und 6 des Staatahandbuchs Ibn Fadlallkh 
al-‘Omari’s’, ZDMG, Lxx, 1916, 1-7. 

* Sub, VII, 02. 

* Subh, 1, 58—7, xrv, 116-17. 

15 cf. the biography in Ibn Khallikkn, tr. de Slane (Paris, 1842-70), rz, 490-8. 


u For the elucidation of this reference and of others in these two passages, seo the notes of 
Chenery to his translation, 1, 475-8. 
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are brought to heel and the distant brought near. The wielder of the pen is free 
from importunings, secure from the plottings of accusers. He is praised in the 
assemblies and not exposed to official proceedings being drawn up against him ’. 

But to redress the balance, Abt Zaid has to praise the financial secretaries : 

“Not but that the art of hisdb is based on correct ascertainment, whereas the 
art of #nsh4' is based on misleading fabrication. The pen of the accountant is 
always firm, whereas that of the munsh is wavermg. And between exacting 
financial levies on transactions (tourt/f aj-mu'ámalát) and reading over the leaves 
of official registers, is a difference to which comparison cannot apply and into 
which deception cannot occasionally creep. For taxation fills purses, but reading 
empties the head. The taxation in hand shown m the register (kAaraj al-awàáriy ®) 
enriches the official in charge, but the mterpretation of rolls wearies the eye. 
Indeed, the accountants are the guardians of wealth, the bearers of burdens, the 
reporters of attested statements, the trustworthy envoys, the ones prominent in 
meting out justice and securing it for others, the legal witnesses whose testimony 
is adequate in disputes. Amongst them is the Mustoufs, who is the ruler's 
right hand and the pivot of the Diwan, the balance for assessmg the taxation 
yields, and the reliable overseer of the tax-oollectors. He is the one referred to in 
questions of peace or war. He is the crucial figure m questions of revenue and 
expenditure. Kvil-domg and beneficence depend on him, and he holds in his hand 
the rein of bounty and parsimony. And were it not for the accountant’s pen, 
the fruita of acquisition would be lost, mutual fraud would endure till the Day of 
Judgment, the correct ordering of transactions would be dissolved, the wound 
of oppreesion would be unavenged, the neck of just dealing would be fettered, 
and the sword of tyranny unsheathed. Moreover, the reed-pen of insg inventa 
and misleads, whereas the pen of accountancy interpreta. The accountant is a 
close scrutinizer, but the munshe’ is an Abū Baragish ’.4 

Although there are here a few administrative terms, such as tauzs/, award}, 
and Mustaufi, al-Harirl does not attempt to play upon the technical terminology 
of the Diwäāns or to work into the text an exposition of this special vocabulary. 
The displaying of his command of language, rather than the conveying of infor- 
mation about the procedure of the Diwans, is thus his purpose. 


TII 
Al-Qalgashandi’s own maqama is more detailed and specific than this. In the 
course of it, he works in a list of the various akills and proficiencies required by 
secretaries. Here he is following earlier such enumerations by the writers on 
kitaba, from that in the Rwala da@’l-katab of the famous scribe of the last 
Umayyads, ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya (d. 132/750), onwards. Indeed, as well as 
his own list in the magima of secretarial qualities, al-Qalqashandi cites in Subh, 
1, 140-7, & series of previous works which dealt with the qualities of the perfect 
كد‎ For the awirij/awtraj ( < Persian dedra ‘carried, brought over’), see al-Khwirizml, 
Maf atk al-‘ulaem, ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden, 1895, 54-5, 78, and W. Hing, ' Das Reohnungsvesen 
orlentalischer Reichsfinsansamter im Mittelalter’, Der Islam, xxix, 2, 1950, 120-3. 
13 Text (Cairo, 1826/1908), 218-16, tr. Chenery, 1, 230-3. 
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secretary, including Ibn Qutaiba’s Adab al-katb, Abû Hilal al-‘Askari’s Kstab 
al-sind‘atain, Abū Ja'far al Nahhas’s Sind'at al-katsb, Diya’ al-Din Ibn al-Athir’s 
al-Mathal al-sa’sr, and Shihab al-Din Mahmfid al-Halabi’s Husn al-tawassul,14 
although he does not attempt to weave into the text of the magama precise 
information on the techniques and practice of secretaryship. His boast in the 
introduotion to the magdma that ' 15 mcludes an exposition of all the material 
pointe which the kab al-tnsha’ needs to know and all the well-trodden paths 
which he must follow, together with an examination of technical proceases 
whose application becomes clear and whose basic principles are made simple’ 
(Subh xıv, 112), is thus considerably exaggerated. In effect, al-Qalqashandi’s 
magama combines a romanticized autobiographical element, describing how he 
became a secretary ; an enumeration of the branches of knowledge and technical 
skills which the ideal secretary should have; and an encomium of 6054+ 
al-insh@ dedicated to his master Badr al-Din Ibn Fadlallah. The thesis of his 
magama is the contention that every man must gam his livelihood by some 
profession or craft ; secretaryship is the one most suitable for educated persons, 
and kwabai al-imsha’ is the highest form of that. He has previously elaborated 
this last assertion in the mugaddima to the Subh al-a'sha, where he has pointed 
out that wise men have generally agreed that sns is the noblest form of Kitaba, 
because It requires a knowledge of all kids of secretaryship, whereas this is not 
true of financial procedure, Astdbat al-amwal (Subh, 1, 54-7). The magama 
amounts to over 16 pages of text ( = xxv, 112-28). There is a certain amount of 
poetry in it, and the language of the magama as a whole is fully and skilfully 
assonantal. The actual words used are not on the whole the rare and outré ones 
beloved of more precious writers, and the sense would be generally clear were it 
not for the formidable list of secretarial skills and techniques which is inserted 
mto the text. 

Al-Qalqashandi puts the story of his own adoption of the profession of 
secretary mto the mouth of a fictional narrator whom he calls, on the model of 
al-Harirrrs al-Harith b. Hammam, ' al-Nathir b. Nazzam’, ‘ Prose-writer son 
of Poet’. He describes his early life m pursuit of self-knowledge and education, 
during which time he preferred solitary study over human companionship. 
Eventually, however, he was faced with the choice between continuing his 
academic researches and the need to earn his daily bread : ‘ 1 became distressed, 
_ unable to do anything properly. And I remained perplexed, not knowing which 
of the two courses would be more profitable for me. For if I should make the 
pursuit of knowledge my living, I should be acting reprehensibly in my recourse 
to this, and rf I should spurn earning my living in favour of study, I should perish 
of need and die of hunger '.15 The only solution seemed to him to be that he 
should seek a profession congenial to the mind of a scholar. 


^^ A parallel list of the books useful for a secretary is given m ubh, I, 467-78, and this has now 
been translated and annotated by G. Wiet, ‘ POS QUIM quos Od sori benegy piensa: xm lonia 
Studia Islamica, xviu, 1968, 41-80. 

!5 I am grateful to Dr. P. J. E. Cachia for help with this passage. 
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Whilst in the midst of this state of doubt and indecision, he suddenly heard a 
voice which recited some verses on the excellence and nobility of the profession 
of kath, and then went on to quote the Qur’an in support of this assertion : 
° Recite, for thy Lord is the most generous, Who taught the use of the pen, Who 
taught man what he did not know’ (Surat al-‘Alag = xovi, 3-5); ‘Nun. By 
the pen and what they write, Thou, by the bounty of thy Lord, art not mad’ 
(Strat al-Qalam = LXVII, 1-2); and ‘ But over you are guardians, Noble ones, 
writing down ' (Surat al-Injijar = wama, 10-11).1* Moreover, the Hatif goes on 
to say, the Prophet himself employed a numerous circle of over 30 secretaries, 
the cream of the Companions, and through these men he addreased the kings of 
the earth. Then it launches mto an encomium of secretaries, that they are ‘ the 
far-seeing eyes of kings, their all-hearing ears, their eloquent tongues, and their 
all-embracmg intelligences . . . indeed, kings have more need of secretaries than 
secretaries have need of kings '. 

The narrator is therefore persuaded of the supreme attractiveness of the 
profession, but which branch should he choose, finance, insha’, or some other 
one? ‘The voice indicates allusively, by means of some verses, that insha 
is the highest form, for the words of the katsb al-insh are more incisive than the 
sharpest swords. But al-Qalqashandf points out that the kutab al-amwal assert 
that theirs is the highest form, and quotes Abû Zaid's words in the 4 
al-Furatisya (above, p. 294). In reply, the voice quotes Abū Zaid’s praise of 
snsha’ (above, pp. 293-4), and the narrator vows himself convinced by this latter 


passage. 

Are there, then, he inquires, any special qualitiea required by such secre- 
taries ؟‎ The requisite ‘ultim are now detailed as being : (1) the Qur'àn and all the 
ancillary religious sciences like tafsir and hadith; (2) the prmoiples of govern- 
ment (al-ahkam al-suljansyya) ; (3) the poetry and proverbs of the Arabs, from 
the earliest time up to the present ; (4) the orations (khufab) of eloquent persons, 
and elegant epistles (rasd’sl) ; (D) the ayyam al-‘Arad, the history of past dynas- 
ties and the conduct of kings ; (6) grammar and rhetoric ; (7) the more narrowly 
professional skills needed by a secretary—calligraphy, the formations of the 
letters, the distinction of dad and şû’ (text, (3'),'? and the actual equipment used 
for writing. These 'ulüm are basic. 

There are also ‘ultim of an additional, complementary nature (nafa, zsyàda) 
for the Beoretary, which will complete his professional] competence. These 
include a knowledge of the bases of figh ; logic ; the various religions and sects ; 
metre and prosody ; the solving of codes; arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; 


16 The intervention of an unseen voloe, the Hatt al-ghaid, asa dews ex machina in situations of 
perplexity and distress, is a cliché of Islamic literature, as is its bombardment of the narrator with 
Qur'anio and poetic quotations. 

17 In his very elaborate forty-&xth magima, that of Hims, al-Hariri inserts a poem oon- 
taming the words in the language spelt with 24’, and in Subh, 111, 222-6, al-Qalqashand! himself 
gives a lut; the orthographic distmotion between dad and z3’ continues, of course, to baffle many 
Arabs at the present day. 
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agriculture and surveying; optics and mechanics ; engines of war; astrology 
and the compilation of astronomical tables ; medicine and veterinary science ; 
zoology and faloonry. Then there are the sciences which give a final polish to 
the secretary’s own character, such as the interpretation of events and omens 
(ta bw), ethics, statecraft, domestic management, and knowledge of telepathic 
communication ( firasa). 

Thus enlightened, the narrator Inquires what are the rustim, procedures and 
techniques, employed by the kuttab al-insh@ 1 The list which follows includes 
more or less the whole range of subjects dealt with by al-Qalqashandi in the 
Subh al-a'sha : the various types of official documenta and letters, investiture 
patents, taugV'at and treaties ; the official protocol for addressing such potentates 
as the caliphs, the Mongol khans and the rulers of the infidels, and for addresamg 
viziers and lesser state officials; letters for special occasions, such as those 
adducing excuses, showing brotherly affection, reproaching and interceding ; 
knowledge of particular subjects like military equipment, the different honorrfio 
titles or algab, the folds and sizes of paper for official letters and documents, the 
various scripta in use; and so forth. 

In this way, the voice completes ita enumeration of the ‘lum and rustim 
required by the complete secretary. What might be called the madth, on analogy 
with the form of the classical gasida, now begins. The narrator asks, ' Is there any 
necklace which embraces this all-controlling office and this prized degree, or any 
string of pearls which comprehends it?’ The voice answers that all the secre- 
terial skills are summed up in the Al Fadlallah, and ita representative is al-Maqarr 
a&l-Badri!* whose ability reaches that of previous great secretaries and stylists, 
such as [al-Qadi] al-Fadil ‘Abd al-Rahim, ‘Abd al-Hamid [Yahya] al-Katib, 
Qudama [b. Ja'far), Ibn Qutaiba, [Hilal] al-Sabi’, al-Hasan b. Sahl, al-Fadl b. 
Sahl, [Kamal al-Din] Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, Ibn Muqla, and Ibn 
Hilal, The narrator asks, how oan one find the way to this paragon * The reply 
is that he is the Sultan’s right-hand man in all thmgs, and can thus be readily 
identified. A panegyric of the lineage of the Bana Fadlallah, with their descent 
from the Caliph ‘Umar and his clan of ‘Adi of Quraish, now follows. 

The narrator declares that his fears and hesitations are now dispelled, and he 
inquires whether a post as secretary at the side of this exalted personage is 
possible. The voice states that he has an army of secretaries, of whom the 
kuttäb al-dast are the more exalted in rank, although the kuttab al-darj have the 
greater concern with the secretarial art proper. The narrator decides that the 
second group is more appropriate to his capabilities, and says farewell to his 


18 On the title al-Magarr ‘ Exoellenoy, Exalted Presence ’, literally ‘ resting-plaoe °, which 
seams to be peculiar to Mamluk usage, see Subs, v1, 126-7, 180-8, 146-8, 154-5, 161, cf. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelowks, introd., bool, Exxxv f., quoting also Ibn Shith 
and Ibn Faglall&h. Ibn Shith states that till the tame of Sultan al-Mansgür Saif al-Din Qal&'ün 
(678-89/1280-00), it was a royal title only. However, Hasan al-Bāshā has shown in his recent, 
useful study, al-Algab al-islamsyya fi'Lta'rkbh wa'Lwatka' iq wa'laihar, Cairo, 1958, 489-64, on the 
evidence of coins and inscriptions, that the title was used at the very outset of the Mamluk empire 
for great man of state as well as for the sultans. 
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unseen mentor. He goes to Badr al-Din and secures a post as a kateb ai-darj 
amongst the noble company of secretaries in the ,مو‎ 


1° The distinction in the Mamluk administration between the buttdd al-dast and the kutidb 
al-darj is stressed in the sources of the period, and it is possible that its origins are to be found in 
Fatimid times. The butab al-dast probably derived their name from the dais (dast) of the saltan, 
for according to Ibn Fadlallih and al-Qalqashand!, this group of secretaries accompanied the chief 
secretary (kati al-sirr) when he sat with the sultan for the public dispensation of justice. These 
secretaries affixed the sultan’s tougt to executive decisions, and were thus also called saggi ‘tn. 
The kuitad al-darj wore considerably more numerous, Their name coamo from the large sheets of 
paper used for oficial purposes (dur&j), each composed of a series of smaller pieces (awst). This 
group of secretaries copied out official documents and edicta, although al-Qalqashand! says that 
in his own time, the buttab al-dast had taken over the task of writing out the most important of the 
sultan's orders. The bwit4b al-darj now dealt only with orders of secondary importance, and their 
status had accordingly fallen : ' The leading position of this office declined and its prestige fall, 
until the only people who were content with it were those who were not in fact fit for it ' (Suda, 1, 
187-0; of. Quatremare, Histoire des sulians Mamlouks de V Égypte, Paris, 1837, 1, ii, 175-6, 1, i, 
231-8, 336-41, and Gaudafroy-Demom bynes, op. cib., introd., bchr—brxi). 


SOME NAUTICAL TERMS IN THE KUWAITI DIALECT 
OF ARABIC 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE and J. Mum 


The field-work for the present article was begun in Kuwait in December 1958 
and continued for a longer period in the spring of the following year. Besides 
making measurements on a fairly large bum, the Muballab, lying in Kuwait 
harbour, we had many interviews with sailors and shipbuilders, all of the older 
generation of Kuwartis.? 

It became clear during the course of our work that younger people no longer 
know much of the traditional Kuwaiti lore of the sea, and that this knowledge 
will have disappeared almost entirely withm a few generations. Nevertheless 
the old association of Kuwait with seafarmg has had a lasting mfluence on the 
idiom of the language, rather in the same way as everyday English is permeated 
with nautical phrases. 

Although the Kuwaiti authorities are making great efforts to preserve this 
knowledge while there still exist informants on these subjecta, it would seem 
that studies such as the present one will become very difficult to pursue within 
a relatively short time. 

Up to this time, studies of Arab nautical matters have for the most part 
been written either by sailors without a detailed knowledge of Arabic, or by 
philologists without a practical knowledge of the sea.* However, it is clear 
that a knowledge of both is necessary for the compilation of a satisfactory 
account and it is hoped that m the following pages the Arabic terms and 
their English equivalents have been more closely correlated than in previous 
accounts. 

The philological interest of such terms is considerable, while the technical 


1 We were given permission to do this by Mr. Thunsyin al-Gh&nim and his son, who also 
gave us much helpful general information. Most of our remarks giving measurements of individual 
parts are based on the meesurements made in the spring of 1059 on the Muhallab. 

3 Principal among these were Mr. Husain al-'Ag'ügi, a former nökhdha, and his brother 'Is& 
who was at that time the akipper of a big Government launch; Mr. Marzüq, & former boat- 
builder, and lastly Haji Ahmad, at that time the owner of the largest ahip-yard in Kuwait. 

We should like to record our gratitude to these and many other Kuwaitis who answered our 
questions and gave information freely. 

* As for example, wdgif ‘ala itarigh ° standing on the brink of (dissster) '. This interesting 
aspect of the Kuwaiti dialect was not specially studied by the writers and no examples are given 
in the lexical part of the article. 

4 Por example the most useful aooounts for this area are the Arabio articles by the philologist 
K. Dujaili, ‘ Asma' mã fI 'l-aafîna ', Loghat el Arab, 11, 1912-18, 108-205, and ' Adawit al-safins ', 
Loghat el Arab, 11, 1012-18, 803—403 (referred to hereafter as art. A and art. B respectively), 
and an article by the sailor L. Dimmook, ''The lateen rig’, Mariner's Mirror, xxxn, 1, 1948, 
85-41 (Mariners Mwrror is referred to hereafter as M M). 

On the other hand, the brief list given by J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Oman 
and Central Arabia, 1, 2, Caloutta, 1015, 2830-2, indicates that the writer was competent in both 
aspects of this work, although it oan be seen from the arrangement of the Arablo words that 
they were originally noted down in English alphabetical order and later transcribed into Arabic. 
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interest of the article is, we hope, enhanced by the drawings. It is also hoped 
that the article may have some bearing on historical problems, not only as to 
where the techniques came from, since loan-words (in this case mainly from 
Portuguese) usually mdicate the adoption of & foreign technique, but also on 
the reconstruction of techniques. In a recent article, for example, it was 
suggested that the original method for building ships was everywhere ' shell 
construction’ with the ribs inserted after the planks, a technique still used in 
Kuwait and m this area generally. 

The Portuguese profoundly affected shipbuilding techniques m the Persian 
Gulf " and this has left distmot traces in the local nautical vocabulary. Further- 
more there is little doubt that the most important of the Portugnese terms 
quoted were in use at the time of the explorations.* Some of them, however, 
must have come to the Persian Gulf later from India." 

The items are listed m alphabetical order, since a classification by root 
is not reasonable where so many of the terms are foreign. There are many 
variant spellmgs, and in this case the most generally acoepted one has been 
given preference in listing. In many of the terms the letters |, 4, and (5 are used 


merely to give a guide to the pronunciation and not to indicate length, as 
indeed is the convention for foreign words in literary Arabic. An example 8 
yardwa (q.v.). 

The main idiosyncrasies of the Kuwarti dialect as evidenced in the terms 
listed are the followmg : 


(a) 4j and Jû may be pronounced ch and j respectively in the contiguity 
of front vowels. 

(b) In other positions, and frequently also with front vowels, (* is pro- 
nounced g or gh. | 

(c) ج‎ may be pronounced y In all positions. 


(d) Both ض‎ and b are pronounced dh, viz. the emphatio correlate of dA. 


* Olof Hamlof, ‘Wrecks, archives, and living traditions’, M M, xu, 8, 1988, 102-77. 
This article supporta the view put forward earlier in the present authors’ note ' Portuguese 
influences on shrpbullding in the Persian Gulf’, M M, ,تدب‎ 1, 1962, 68-05. 

* of. the notes under بيس‎ (bis) in the following pages and the present authors’ article cited 
in the preceding note. 

T of. authors’ art. cit., passim. 

* of., for example, the words cited by Quirino da Fonseca, A caravela portuguesa, Coimbra, 
1984, in his glossary of archaic terms (pp. 83554) and by Comte H. LeitKo (ed.) in Viagens do 
remo para a India ¢ da Índia para o reino (1608-1612), xut, Lisbon, 1958, 111-63. This glossary 
was the basis of the later work by Comtes H. Leitão and J. Vicente Lopes, Dictonário da linguagem 
ds marmAa antiga e actual, Centro de Estudos Históricos Uliramarinos, Lisbon, 1063, cited 
hereafter as Land L. 

* The occurrence of a number of Urdu words amongst these terms also tends to confirm this, 
It ahould perhaps be pointed out that some of the commonest words m this dialect are of Urdu 
or Perman origin. On the Portuguese elementa in Indian languages of. A. X. Soares, Portuguess 
vocables iw Amatio languages, Baroda, 1086 (a translation of the Portuguese orignal by 
8. R. Dalgado). 
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(e) Original long vowels in final open unstressed syllables are usually short, 
as hawa هوأ < هوى)‎ > silya), eto. 

(f) As compared with literary Arabio, there is frequent interchange of s and $, 
as plo sidr, j sur or suwar, etc. In such cases the literary 
spelling has been preferred. 

Fmally our thanks are due to Arg’ Marcio Campos Vieira who made the 

drawings, and to Professor R. B. Serjeant who generously allowed us to consult 


freely his notes on equivalent terms in the South Arabian dialects. All the 
South Arabian terms quoted come from these notes. 


po 
p 


Lal 
باشار‎ 


بأوره 


KA 


ر 


برميل 


sflar : to alter course (viz. فر‎ IV). 


anyar, anjar : grapnel It has been reasonably suggested 39 that 
the native type was the sinn (q.v.), a killick well suited to 
anchoring on coral, that the iron grapnel was introduoed by the 
Greeks from whom the word anyar (Gk. dy«vpa) was borrowed, 
and finally that bawra (q.v.) ia a type introduced by the English. 
ansab, pl ansabat: (figs. 12-13, p. 828) rubbing strake. 


bishér: free (adjective or noun). tsta‘mal b.: to run free, Le. 
with the wind abeam. 


bawra: (fig. 1, p. 323) fisherman’s anchor. The word bawra 
may be derived from ‘ bower anchor’, the large anchor carried 
at the bow. In European sailmg ships this anchor was usually of 
the fisherman’s type. 


barbar: (perhaps also barbar). A wide V-shaped floor. The 
shape of a barbar is roughly xyz, and of a plinga U. The generio 
name for such a floor is ‘uffa. 


burd : the side or ‘ board’ of a ship. It does not mean the whole 
hull but the complete side. This term derives from the Portuguese 
bordo. 


barmél: outer stem or stern-post, false stem or stern-post. The 
starn-post (mél 1-i) has this post outside it. The term barmal 
seems to be a hybrid of the Persian bar ' on, over ' and mal ‘ stem ' 
or ° Bbern-post ’. 


10 ممع‎ R. LeBaron Bowen, ' Arab anchors’, M M, xii, 4, 1057, 288—08. Another view of 
anchor development, however, has been expressed by J. W. van Nouhuys, ' The anchor’, M M, 
xxxvi, 1, 1051, 17-47 (written 1984), though it is true that he does not specifloally examine 
conditions in the Persian Gulf. Of. also T. A. Shumovakty, Tri meiscesimie lotsit Ahmada iba 
MAjida, Moscow-Leningrad, 1957, 158. 

11 ef. authors’ art. cib, p. 01, n. 7. This term was borrowed by Turkish from Italian with the 
retention of tho final vowel (cf. EL and R. Kahane, and R. Tietze, The lingua franca m the Levant ; 
Turkish nautical terms of Iiakon and Gresk origin, Urbana, 1958, s v.), and in Urdu it also has 
a final vowel (of. Soares, op. ait., s.v.). 
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brinda: (fig. 3, p. 324) the aftermost shifting stay or runner. 
It is rigged on the mast-head (gubb) above the Mwar and below 
the Khammars.1 The equivalent South Arabian term seams to be 
baranda. From the Portuguese brandal, as may be seen from 
the variant forms in Urdu, vis. barandal, barandal, and beranda. 
bassa, coll. bass, pl. basis: (fig. 8, .م‎ 324) halyard, tackle. For 
example, the mizzen halyard is bass d-ghulams. The main 
halyard also acta as a backstay, but the mizzen halyard is forward 
of the mizsen-mast.!* 
bifana : a backing or covering of the ribs made with date-sticks. 
The bûna is found only in open boats. 
bakra : a pulley. One informant stated that this properly meant 
a pulley ashore, and that the Iraqis misused thia word for gufiyya. 
id, bHd : lead (for sounding). Cf. the phrase gaff 11-5 ° to cast 
the lead '. This is algo the term used in shipbuilding for ‘ plumb- 
Ime’. The lead markings are: 

first fathom one knot 


second  ,, two knota 
third 5 three knots 
fourth وو‎ leather 
fifth 5 goat hair 
sixth i & white serving 
seventh ,, an eye ( بلبص‎ balbag) 
eighth — ,, leather 
nmth رو‎ a cut splice 
tenth ,, goat hair 
eleventh ,, as first 
twelfth  ,, as second. 

eto, 


balima : (fig. 3, p. 324) butt tackle, viz. two tackles at the butt 
or lower end of the yard by which it is controlled. From the 
Portuguese balyma.!5 

bindar : (fig. 20, p. 331) a store room in the stern. In small 
ships it is below the main-deck and is a division at the after end 
of the hold. In large ships it is between the main-deck and 
the poop-deok. 


1 Compare also Dimmock, art. dt., 87. Dujaili does not discuss this term. 

3 T, and L, s.v. brandal, give the definition °“. .. nome dado a qualquer oebo oom que fosse 
necessário aguentar um mastro oom tendência para se encurvar’. On the Urdu terms compare 
G. Small, 4 Laskari dictionary, London, 1882, under ° swifters (ahrouds)’ and Soares, op. oit., 


under brandal. 


14 Lorimer, loo. oit., 2880, dafines this term as ' yard halyard ’. 
18 The word balimas (which is &rohalo) is defined by L and L as ‘ cabos ligados às vergas onde 
se iam fixar os chicotes das ostagas das givens’. 
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bindēra: flag. In this area the word derives from the Portuguese‏ بنديره 
bandewa. It is also found in most dialects of Arabic and Turkish.!*‏ 

4.04 bisa: a short, stout piece of rope consisting of an eye and a 
square sennit finished in a point apparently used to secure the 
anchor. Perhaps a stopper to check the cable. The iron ring in 
the centre of the foredeck was said to be الباورة‎ ELI حق البوصه‎ 
‘ for the büsa to hold the anchor’. Ita total length is o. 240 om. 


aay biimiyya: boom, jib-boom. The word bimsyya perhaps derives 
from ' boom ', though this is not certain. 

bérashi: (fig. 3, p. 324) a yoke. Lorimer says that this means‏ برشت 

the ‘ tiller- or yoke-rope ',!” but in Kuwait it refers to the yoke 

itself. 


bis: (figs. 2, p. 323, and 11, p. 327) keel. If the keel consista of two‏ بیص 
parta soarfed together as in the bat, then big refers to the forward,‏ 
horizontal part which is stouter than the raked Awéswys (q.v.‏ 
and see fig. 11). If the keel consists of one part as in a bum,‏ 
the big tapers from forward, so that the depth at the stem is‏ 
nearly double that at the stern.‏ 

In building (see fig. 2), the keel is laid first, next the stem 
and stern-posts (mal is-stdr and mal d-ts/r) are set up, and the 
garboard strakes (v. malik) are fitted into grooves cut in the 
top of the keel and the sides of the stem and stern-posta. Then 
the next 4—6 strakes up to the kamar (q.v.) are bent into position 
and fitted into grooves in the stem and stern-posta, and tem- 
porarily attached to one another with steples.9 Temporary 
templates (sing. furma, q.v.), used m building to give shape, 
are then fixed in position outside the hull by clenches or rivets 
(Bee chGwiya and Angus). The ohaftdh (roughly ‘ keelson’) is 
then laid so as to clamp down the mner edges of the garboard 
strakes and force them firmly mto grooves in the keel. Then 
the ‘utaf ? (naturally grown floor timbers to fit the shape of the 
hull at the place where they are fixed) are fitted on top of the 
* keelson ’, and huge olenches (sing. ohawtiya) are driven through 
them right into the keel Floors are scarfed to futtocks (tanahte, 
sing. &nkdsa) and form alternate frames. The remaining frames 
do not have floors, but end on the ‘ keelaon ’. 


18 of. D. G. Barbera, Mlements italo-sioulo-veneriano-gencvent nei linguaggi arabo e iwrco, 
Beyrouth, 1040, s.v. bandiara. 

17 Joo. oit., 2880. 

18 af, authors’ art. olt., 60: ‘This is a technique which goes straight beck historloally to 
planks fixed to the “‘ gunwales '' of & dug-out canoe in order to increase its freeboard ; its deriva- 
tion from the technique of sewing is obvious '. 

19 Bing. ‘fa, q.v. 
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The advantage of having the two kinds of frame is simply 
that the adjacent futtocks are scarfed at different places: one 
stringer covers all the scarfs of the floors, and the next covers the 
futtocks that do not have floors.” 

The following are the usual steps to complete the hull of, say, 
a bilm. The salbis, clamp or shelf, is fitted Inside the 8 
(shldman), and the deck-beams (suwar) are laid athwart the 
clamps from side to side and strengthened at every possible 
place with hangmg- and lodgmg-knees (karwat). The hull is 
now rigid and the templates are removed. The planking 8 
completed by first fitting the main wales, the lower and upper 
gğän and the tartch. The empty spaces between are filled with 
slightly thinner planks (manddhir) and an inwale (shib) is fixed 
inside the projecting stlamin and at the same height as the 
tarich. The shlamin are then sawn off flush with the upper edges 
of the two longitudinal planks and the gunwale (zbadara) is 
finally put on as a capping. 

(fig. 3, p. 324) a shifting stay,™ but see khamman. The 
main role of the wêr is to act as one of the pair of shifting 
stays forward of the mainmast. It is customary to rig it on the 
mast-head, gubb, immediately above the ‘tmrdnt and below the 
brinda and the khammāri. As sailors all over the world are 
remarkably conservative about such details, this probably 
indicates that the bywàr is older and more fundamental than the 
brinda and khammáni, and that the latter are more likely to be 
used for incidental jobs other than steadying the mast. However, 
it is clear that there is no rigidity about the uses to which all the 
various masthead stays are put; whichever one happened to be 
handiest was used for the job in hand. On the mizzen-mast, 
which does not rake forward like the mainmast and where the 
halyard is forward of the mast (see bassa), the biwdr is the after- 
most stay. It seems therefore that the name bwodr is given to 
the stays that act opposite the halyard. 


the carving on the stem-head (only on a ganja). Hornell‏ :167 تاج 
gives a picture of such a figure-head and says that the Indian‏ 


© The building process up to this stage is discussed from s historical point of view m the 
authors’ art, ott., 60-1. 

" Stay is a better term than shroud, but neither really corresponds exactly to the Arabic 
term since both stay and shroud are used as terms for standing magmg 

Dimmonsk, art. ctt., 57, says Tn larger Pomel: which acmstimce not & Jib, there is à jib hallisrd, 
which is also used as &n additional fore-stay (usually set up on the weather-bow but sometimee 
at the stern when sailing close-hauled). This is called the buwar '. On Dimmook's view of. i medi. 
The term is also mentioned by Socin, Diwan aus Ceniralarabies, Leipzig, 1000, part I, 300, as 
biwar [sio], ‘ein Strick ... bis an das Hinterteil'. Dujaili, art. B art., $94, confuses the biwir 
with the ‘merani. 


بيوار 
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kuiwya (Arabic form) is often converted to a ganja by altering 
the shape of the figure-head which is ‘ the only pomt of difference 
between the two crafts ’.™ 


tar, pl ivári: wooden frame (obscure).‏ تار 
éL 5 torîk: (figs. 2, p. 323, and 6, p. 325) sheer-strake.‏ 


&'rüdha : (fig. 15, p. 329) a stout beam above the deck and fixed‏ تعراضه 
athwartahipe, especially the cat-beam at the bow.‏ 


 üfr, fr: stern. This word is used in the area to mean the‏ ر 
‘posterior (of a hawk)’. The Kuwaiti. word for ‘ taffrail’,-‏ 
namely rë #-hfr is presumably based on a wrong identification‏ 
of the elements of the English word.‏ 


Ass; tinkäsa, pl tandkis: futtock. Also in the term iümküsat id- 
daw(a)ran ' bilge futtock ’. 
تقوب‎ thugüb : holes. This is not a specific term but is used to designate 
the holes m the zghaba (figs. 8, p. 326, and 10, p. $27) through 
which ropes are rove to prevent the tye (kankha) from slipping 
along the yard. 
dl- gale: a hatch. Cf. als s-ndr ‘forward hatch’. Cf. Urdu di 
‘lattice, grating’. 
anl yma: (figs. 3, p. 324, and 10, p. 327) tye block or ramhead, 


Le. the upper block of the halyard tackle which, is fastened to 
the tye.* 


jadüm : (fig. 3, p. 324) apparently an alternative term for balima‏ جدوم 
(q.v.), but jadüm may mean simply the forward end or butt of‏ 
the yard and be used for the brace only when there is no poesi-‏ 


bility of oonfusion.* A better spelling is perhaps ane 


ux  gasad, jasad : the hull proper, namely that part of the body that 
displaces the water. 


anga: a V-shaped floor narrower than a berber (q.v.). Dujaili‏ حلنقه 
defines this aa ‘ bow-shaped '.15‏ 


n J. Hornell, ‘ A tentative classification of Arab sea-craft’, M M, xxvin, 1, 1942, 17. 

2 This rigging &ppears to be very like that described in A treatise on shipbuildeng ond a 
treaties on rigging written about 1620-1625, ed. W. Salisbury and R. O. Anderson, Society for 
Nautioal Research, Ooo. Publ. No. 6, London, 1958, under ' The misson yeard and sayle ' (p. 58). 

M of. the use of démin (q.v.) for both the olew and the sheet extending from it. 

Although Dujsh's definition (art. A olt., 198) would support the one above except in‏ دع 
)3 مقلم السفيئة ومؤغرها) respect of shape, he does say that these floors are at the ends of balama‏ 


so that he may be using impt to mean ‘ V-shaped ' rather than just ' curved’. 


806 
جنديل 


جوش 


ole‏ البحر 
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Jind: a women’s latrine on either quarter. Probably from 
Urdu qandi.“ 

yüsh: tack, viz. the forward lower end of the sail, of. shara‘. 
Dujaili glosses this term rather loosely 37 as : حبل يشد بطرف الفرمل‎ 
ويربط فى صنر السفينة‎ ASI. In this ares all lateen sails 
are four-sided and the butt of the yard is not at the yash but 
at the dahma (v. fig. 9, p. 326). Only in a triangular sail would 
the rope (habl) be rigged on the yard. Dujaili would therefore 
seem to be describing the balima. In any case when running free 
(bashar) or with the wind aft (dabsr) the yüsh is brought aft 
and may be well abreast of the mast, not at the bow. The 
word yish is used throughout the Persian Gulf meaning ‘ tack’ 
and m Dubai, but apparently not in Kuwait, there is a derived 
verb yawash. In South Arabian 2684 also occurs with the same 
sense, 28 

jb: jib. Probably from the English rather than from the 
Portuguese giba, because of the relatively late introduction of 
this sail. 

habl sl-yüsh : tack-line. 

hayāb : (in the term (حجاب التفر‎ buttocks; run; quarter (f). 
Not as definite as these three terms in English. 

hadd si-yiüsh : close-hauled. 


hramat: (figs. 2, p. 328, and 7, p. 326) stringers. The number 
of these used in any one craft varies between two and six 
depending on ita size. 

hall: sesame oil for caulking-cotton. 

halja, halga (pL halaj): a ring on the side for bowsing ropes 
or the becketa of the shifting stays, eto. A ring generally (of. e.g. 
fig. 1, p. 323). 

hmar bakr : (fig. 19, p. 331) a thwartahip timber standing free 
aft the forecastle deck. 


1* vis. a re-borrowing of the word hs with a meaning speciflo to Urdu. Small, op. oit., 
notes ‘gallery (quarter)' as komdil and ' quarter (-galley)' (read 'gallery ') as qandil. The 
latter would seem to be more correct since it could give a Kuwaiti form *Jasdil. See p. 300 on 
the pelatalization of 4 and .ق‎ 

T! Art. B cit., 805. In this form his definition is confusing, since the meaning ° tack-line ' is 
a secondary one, and the word is not used in this sense unless it is clear in context (of. also 


ahora"). 


2° B. Majid uses the word ,حورش‎ but in the sense of ‘a voyage’: of. T. A. Shumovakiy, 
op. cit., 154, Cf. perhaps also the Urdu gos. See Small, op. cit., under ° tack’. 
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ale kamla: all the hull below the waterline wale (kamar). 
A 


hr, pl. hyür : (fig. 2, p. 823) limber. Limbers are holes or gaps 
between the 'ufaf and the chaftóh to allow bilge-water to run to 
the lowest point of the hull from where it can be pumped out. 
These are of a size that cords oan be run through them to clear 
them and in some oraft cords are kept rove through them 80 
that they can be cleared whenever they become blocked. 


° sl — Kkhddim : (figs. 3, p. 324, and 16, p. 330) a wooden prop supporting 
the mast up to the level of the suwar, viz. a kind of ‘abd which 
supports the mast.™ 


viz. putting a vessel‏ ,)© حاير EH : the act of wearing (v.n. of‏ ايور 
from one tack to the other by bringing her round stern to wind,‏ 
Le. by paying her head off before the wind. Exoept when making‏ 
short boards this is the normal method used in this area in ses-‏ 
going lateen-rigged craft for bringing the wind from one side‏ 
to the other.‏ 


J khadd: (fig. 2, p. 323) a strake between the thalsth and the 
malich (garboard streke). 
wis kharab: a cable used with a stone killiok (stnn) in pearling 
craft.”! 


oj >  khraza, khoraea: (figs. 5, p. 325, and 10, p. 327) parrel-truck 
or parrel-roller. 


3 خلا صى khalam [sc]: ordinary seaman. From the Urdu‏ — للامى 


(sje khammäri: (fig. 3, p. 324) a tackle with the standing end rigged 
on the mast-head (gubb) above all the other ahifting stays or 
runners. It may be used as an extra forerunner, a jib-halyard, 
or a8 a ° bunt-line ' to raise the foot of the mainsail when reaching 
or running in order to allow the nókAdAa to see where he is going. 
Dujaili'a definition * is in terms of only this last function. 


Enn: (fig. 20, p. 331) hold.‏ خن 


™ cf. Lorimer, loo. cit., 2881, whose definition is the same as tho first part of that above. 

3# This verb is glossed in a Nejdi poem as ec Cf. 'Abdull&h al-EhAlid al-H&ttm, al. ght'r 
ai-wabati, 11, Damascus, 1956, p. 12, n. 2. 

31 cf, Lorimer, loo. oit., 2831. 

" Although ultimately of Arabio origin, this meaning has evolved in India, and Kuwaitis 
see no connexion with the word EAalas. Cf. Sir H. Yule and A. O. Burnell, Hodson Jobson, London, 
1903, under ‘ classy '. 

** Art. B alt., 895. 

*4 cf. H. Kindermann, ' Soc ff ' im Arabisochen, Zwickau i Ba., 1034, 25-6. 


دبوسه 
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khvydsa: (fig. 12, p. 828) one of the pair of large aftermost 
stanchions that support the after a‘rddha, on which the main- 
yard 18 laid when lowered. 


dàbw : running or sailing with the wind aft (cf. bashar). 


dast: a bolt rope found at all edges of the sail. The bolt rope 
that runs along the foot of the sail is $d-dàs l-hadari. The same 
term 18 apparently used in the South Arabian dialects.*5 


daman, dam: (fig. 9, p. 326) clew or sheet. Dujaili says ”* 
that the place where the rope is sheeted {or belayed) is lengthened 
or shortened (moved forward or aft (؟‎ according to the weight of 
the wind. In fact the position is altered much more according 
to the relative direction of the wmd. That is to say when the 
vessel is cloee-hauled the damin is brought further aft, and is 
taken forward when running. Thus it balances, so to speak, 
the yiisk. The equivalent term in the South Arabian dialects 


seems to be dimán.?" 


dabüsa : (fig. 20, p. 331) a cabin for women passengers below the 
poop-deck and aft of the fanna (q.v.). From the (Pers.) Urdu 
dabusa.?? 


dirr, pL ddrür : roband. The robands (points of rope) are used 
for attaching the head of the sail to the yard. 


darraba : a movable bulwark or weatherboard set on the gunwale 
of the waist when the vessel is heavily loaded, in order to protect 
the cargo and to prevent swamping. It runs from the forecastle 
to the poop without a break and in a large bti 18 above a metre 
high.” 

darka : (fig. 6, p. 325) any becket or loop for seourmg the end of 
a runner or tackle, often by means of a toggle (gaghia) as in the 
figure. The word is very old in similar usages, of. Lasdn al-' Arab, 
s.v., and Dujaili.* 


35 B. B. Serjeant suggests this orthography from b. MA]id, though A. d'Abbadie, ‘Sur les 
termes de marine en arabe’, J.A, Sér. Ir, Tom. x1, 1841, 588, gives a plural 4143. 

34 Art. B oit., 505. Of also Lortmar, loo. art., 2380. 

= EL W. Glidden, ' A comparative study of the Arabic nautioal vocebulary from al-'Aqsbeh, 
Transjordan’, JAOS, rxm, 1, 1942, 71, derives the term ùl from Pers. .دأمان‎ In Urdu the 
word occurs in the form dimdn, das», and daman. The Persian Gulf word would seem to 
derive from the last. Cf. Small, op. olt., s. ' sheet’. 

3° Though the word is Persian, the term was probably borrowed from Urdu. Cf. Small, 
op. alt., under ` counter’ and ‘ gallery (stern) ’, 

™ of. Dujaili, art. B alt., 805. The Bahraini form of this word was noted as darriwa. 

*9 Art. B att., 396, where he refers to al- Khalil, Kitab al-' Asa. 


درست 


دفره 
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durm& : (figs. 2, p. 328, 7, p. 326, and 17, p. 330) the sleeping 
shelf, viz. the extra stringer below and contiguous with the deck- 
shelf on which the deck-beams rest. It is unlike the deck-shelf 
m that rt does not run the whole length of the ship but finishes 
at some distance from either end. This term has been misunder- 
stood by Dujail.* The word durm& is derived from the Port. 
dormente.“ 

dartsha: (fig. 12, p. 328) a stern port for loading poles. From 
the Persian 4»o در‎ ‘ window '. 

dastir : bowsprit. When close-hauled, the yUsh of the main is 
secured to the dastur.** 

daima: cutwater, outaide the barmél (false stem or stern- 
post). 


dafra : a fender. The Urdu dafrá would seam to be borrowed from 
the ممم‎ 

digi: mast. Also in the terms 1d-digii {-‘öd ‘mammast’ and 
id-dg si-ghulama ** ' mizzen-mast’. This word occurs in 8 
number of other Arabic dialeots,*" and in Classical and post- 
Classical texta.*5 


danga : (fig. 1, p. 323) stock of an anchor. This word is also the 
term in Urdu.” 


dahma 9 : (fig. 9, p. 326) throat of a sail (Bee also shard’). 
dawwür: capstan. 
dilab: steering wheel Cf. Persian ly ‘ waterwheel ’.51 


* Art. A alt, 109. 

** of. authors’ art. cit., p. 61 and n. 8. 

This is the usual word for ‘ window’ in the Persian Gulf, شباك‎ meaning ‘ & fence’. 

4 Although Duja does not mention it, this word is also Iragi. In Urdu this word means 
* studding safl’. Of. Small, op. cit., av. 

*5 of. Small, op. cit., under ‘ fenders ’. 

at Orthography usually قلمى‎ (q.v.). 

47 of, Landberg, Glossaire datincis, Leiden, 1920-42, s.v. (vol. 1). However, he is wrong 
when he says the word is not used in the North if he means thereby Kuwait and Iraq. Of. also 
Dujali, art. B cit., 306, and Glidden, art. olt., 70. 

4¢ of. Wright, The trawals of [bn Jubayr. Second ed. (' E. J. Gibb Memorial ' Series, v), Leyden 
and London, 1907, $1, and Kindermann, op. cit., 28. Both sources, however, make it clear that 
this is on the whole an Iraqi word. 

“ of. Small, op. alt., under ‘ &nahor(-stock) ’. 

M^ One would expect dhama since in Kuwaiti words of the form fa'la > f'ala where the second 
radical is a guttural (of. sgkaba). 

5 In Bahraini also ‘a garden (watered by æ wheel?) ’ and, in weaving, ‘a machine like a 
windmill for winding reels '. In Kuwait occasionally ‘a cupboard’ but this seems to be a sense 
borrowed from other dialects. 
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dum, dom: (fig. 9, p. 326) peak of a gail. 


dera : compass. Cf. Landberg, Glossatre dafincis, 879. In South 
Arabian hugga seams to be more generally used, but dira is an 
occasional variant. 
dhakar: pintle. The plural is probably ikir, South Arabian 
dhukür. Cf. also narr. 
ribüsh : variously defined as: 

(a) the railings surrounding the poop,™ 

(b) the carvings at the stern. 
radhaf sl-mél: stemson, vis. extra timbers added inside the mal 
to build up the deep safar typical of the büm. 


riga: transom. 


rakan : gammon, the rope with which the bowsprit is lashed down 
at the stem-head. 


rummana : (figs. 12, p. 328, and 20, p. 331) bollard: a timber 
projecting through the poop gunwale and used for securing 
sheets, eto. It is just aft of the gdyim. 

réda: (fig. 10, p. 327) sheave at the mast-head with ball-bearings. 
The term is also used m Urdu. Both are borrowings from the 
Port. roda. 


rwést: (fig. 3, p. 324) vang. A rope led from the upper part of 
the lateen yard to the poop. It is secured about half-way between 
the peak and the pomt where the main halyard is attached. It 
serves to control the yard when hoisting and altering course, 
and also to prevent the yard from sagging to leeward.5* 
Dimmock 55 says that ‘vang’ should not be used to translate 
rwést, because the yard is never hoisted without the sail. How- 
ever, vangs are used with a gaff- or sprit-sail to stop it sagging 
too much to leeward, and this is clearly one of the functions 
of the rwén. He suggests the use of the term ‘ brace’ but this is 
closely associated with square-rig. 

rib: (probably) a temporary out-haul fixed to the upper end 
of the yard to extend the sail even further when the wind is 
very light. This term was not known to all the informants. 


re): rail. It is not certain where the word was borrowed from. 
Cf. algo the note on Afr. 


n Bo Lorimer, loo. oit., 2531. 

of, authors’ art, cit., p. 61, n. 7, and Small, op. olt., under ‘ sheave '. 
H of, Dujaili, art. B cit., 806 (the Initia] t is a misprint). 

55 Art. cit., 88. 
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زام 
Onl)‏ 


45 


زول 


زيار 


zam, pl azwam, 2134 : a watch or stint.** 


zbadara, zabdara : (figs. 2, p. 323, and 4, p. 325) gunwale. Cf. algo 
Dujaili and it should be noted that his definition of ° abadra’ 
is true for types of craft other than those which he lista, as e.g. 
the bm." Ultimately from Port. cevadewa.** 


rghaba: (figs. 8, p. 326, and 10, p. 327) a fish, vis. a wooden 
strengthening piece which lies along the middle of the yard. It 
may vary in length from lees than a metre in a small yard to 
nearly 17 in a large mam-yard. In order to fit the yard snugly 
it 18 crescent-shaped m section and tapered longitudinally. When 
hoisted it lies on the upper side of the yard to which it is secured 
by iron strops and rope lashings. In the middle there are two 
holes between the zghaba and the yard by which the halyard 
tye is secured to prevent it slipping along the yard. In the 
largest yards a second, shorter, zghaba is sometimes fitted above 
the first. Dujaili *' defines the term (zughba) rather differently 
and he seams to be referring to standing knees (Le. with one arm 
vertical) on top of the midahip deck-beams. It is possible that 
the word is used for two quite distinct pieces both of which ‘be 
alongside ' something else. Although the root does not have this 
meaning in the CL Ar. dictionaries, 9 this word may have some 
connexion with the Déiri dialect word saghab ‘to lie with 
(a woman) 9 

zand, pl. mud: (figs. 2, p. 323, 18, p. 328, and 15, p. 329) one 
of the stout iron rails on either side of the foredeck to which 
the anchor cable is made fast; one of the partners (nashshdb) 
by the mast-step. It may be, however, that the term is a more 
general one for any long object that is found aboard m pairs. 


rol, zül: a semi-ciroular box with a hole in the floor serving 
as 8 men’s latrine and attached outboard at the bow or stern. 
Also South Arabian. 


myar: the rope lashing the mast to the ‘abd or khadim (q.v.). 


5» The term probably also has the technical meaning discussed in Yule and Burnell, Hobson 
Jobson, under ‘jam’. Of. also Shumovakty, op. oit., 150. 

št Art. A ott., 200. 

6 Through Urdu sabdara. However, there has been & radical change of meaning. Cesadeira 
moans ' the whiskers or spreaders of the bowsprit shrouds ' (cf. A. Espezteiro, Dictondrio tlustrado 
de marinka, Lisbon, 1902, s.v.). This gives Urdu sabdarû which Small, op. ctt., defines as ‘ bow- 
sprit’ (q.v.) and Soares, op. ctb., s.v. oevadeira, as ‘ spriteail’. Urdu sabderd would become 
*abadara and so sbadara in Persian Gulf dialeota. In respect of the syllable structure, cf. pbayy 
> ,صبى”‎ talla > سبخة‎ (noto م‎ < 4), eto. 

# of., for example, Lists al-' Arab, s.v. 

* Also recorded by Landberg, Glossaire dafincis, a.v. 
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əījür : (fig. 15, p. 329). In the büm only, a part of the stem 
projecting above the forecastle deok. 


sag: (fig. 1, p. 328) the shank of a fisherman’s anchor. It would 
seem to support the view that the bawra was introduced by the 
Knglish that the terms for the individual parts are very similar 
in Arabic and English. 

sarédan : (figs. 9, p. 324, and 18, p. 330) a movable fire-box used 
for cooking with charooal. So too Dujaili * and in the dialect 
of Aden (surtdan). 

sath: deck. As a term in the South Arabian coast dialects the 
word satha seems to mean only ‘the raised after-part of the ship’. 
However, most of the South Arabian boata are smaller than the 
large Kuwaiti types and the only deck they have is forward 
and aft. In Kuwait the term sath seems to be a general term for 
the deck, especially considered from above as a surface. 
stghdéra : an extra light weather sail, or perhaps an extra strip 
added temporarily like a bonnet or studding sail. 

sachicha : a bung to fit the drainhole in the hull (magarr). 
sukkan: (fig. 14, p. 329) rudder. This term is widely used in 
vernacular and literary Arabic. Cf. also narr (1s-sukkán). 
sukkóni: helmsman. Ocoasionally also sukkant.2 — 

sakriib, skarub : rotator of a patent log. The word probably 
derives from ‘ screw ’. 

salbis : (figs. 2, p. 923, 7, p. 326, and 17, p. 330) deck-shelf, the 
stringer on which the deok-beams rest. 

sammat: to haul in a rope (cf. layyan). 

swan: stone anchor fitted with grappling flukes. 

sangal, gangal : chain. From the Urdu deu this is the common 
word for ‘ chain’ m this area. 

swara, coll. suwar : (figs. 2, p. 323, and 7, p. 326) beam, deck- 
beam. Cf. also Dujaili In Kuwait also swara, pl. suwar (or 
suwar .لام‎ 


sikh: (fig. 21, p. 332) upright iron rod in quarter-deck rails.‏ سيح 


| Art. B dt., 897. 

a The terms sukkini and mgaddimi (q.v.) appear as borrowings in early Portuguese records 
as (PL) soodes and mocadões respectively. Cf. Yule and Burnell, Hobson Jobson, s.v. ° seacunny ’. 

* Dujaili, art. A ait., 200. Laorimar’s orthography supports the spelling with pid (loo. oit., 
2332). He gives a singular gwwar, pl. podra. 
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shard’, shird‘: (fig. 9, p. 326) sail. The parts of a sail are **:‏ شراع 
sd-dom — : the peak‏ 

id-dämin : the clew 

W-yush : the tack 

td-dahma : the throat 

tgh-ghafra : the leech 
The other edges would seem to be described by the term dass, 
as e.g. 10-0244 l-hadars ‘ the foot’, eto. The sheet and tack-rope 
are called habi 1d-darmn and habi d-yüsh respectively, or simply 
by the name of the requisite comer if there is no room for 
ambiguity. 

In sail-making (fafetl 1sh-ghara‘) each sail is made of several 
cloths, each of which is called a shigga. In making big sails each 
cloth has a bolt rope sewn into ita seam. The mainsail 55 of a fairly 
large btim, which was studied in some detail, consisted of 55 cloths, 
each of 20 in., sewn parallel to laff and leech. The length of the 
luff in this case was 13 cubits (dArád'), that is to say 19 ft., and 
the length of the leech 72-5 cubits, about 112} ft. The mizzen 
(shará' t-ghulam), which was made up of about 35 oloths, 
had a luff of 12 cubita (18 ft.) and a leech of 55 cubits (774 ft.). 
Sail-makers make different types of sails according to require- 
ments. Thus if a sail was wanted for reaching, the luff was made 
fuller, and the sail would be less flat than one required for 
beating. Conversely, if a Bail were required for beating, the luff 
would be shorter than average. The sail was strengthened at 
the throat and the tack, where eyes were made and reinforced. 
The throat was very strongly made for a pennant in order to 
lash the sail firmly to the yard, for if the sail parted at the 
throat all the robands (derür), by which the head of the sail is 
attached to the yard, would part. 


E shart : (figs. 8, p. 924, and 10, p. 327) truss or tackle by which 
the parrel is hauled in to hold the yard hard up to the mast. 
However, the term may mean the whole apparatus of which the 
truss is only a part, that is to say the parrel ag well. Although 
the spelling شرت‎ is best attested,“ one informant wrote by. 
This is interesting since it makes possible a comparison with 
the term شرائط‎ (pL) which appears in b. Jubair. In Wright's 


H cf. also Dimmock, art. cit., 88. However, he has been misled by his informants; nafs 
is not a technical term but nafs هتس ل‎ means ‘ the tack itself’. 

¢ Tt is not known whether this was a fair- or heavy-weather sal. Dimmock, art. cit. 87, 
says ' Tho sail is never reefed, bui four sixes of sall are carried and the frman is lowered to the 
deck to change the sail’. 

*5 of. e.g. Dujalli, art. B oib., 897, and Abbadis, loc. ait. 
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glossary this is translated rather vaguely as ‘ropes’.6? The 
word shart occurs in other Arabian dialeota.** 

sharkh, charkh : in the phrase charkh mal ts-sukkan, viz. steering 
wheel. Persian C .جر‎ The commonest form is charkh, but it may 
be Arabicized to sharkh,? or ‘corrected’ to karkh. In any 
case this is the everyday word in this area for ‘ wheel’. 

shafra : (fig. 9, p. 326) leech of the sail. Cf. shard’. 

shigga, pl. shigag : (fig. 9, p. 326) a cloth, viz. a width of canvas 
going into the making of a sail Cf. shard‘. The term is the same 
in South Arabian with the pl. shagdyig. 

shilman, pl. shlámin : (figs. 2, p. 323, and 7, p. 326) a rib. Cf. 
Dujaili who gives the form shélman,” and Wehr.” 

amb: (figs. 2, p. 323, and 4, p. 325) mwale. This was also referred 
to as tt-tartch 4d-dàkhsls but this is probably incorrect. The 
shib is the last stringer and is contiguous with the zbadara. 
sidr, sidir : bow. The initial consonant is de-emphatized in other 
dialects, of., for example, the South Arabian sadr, sidr.™ 

sagla, saghla : (fig. 6, p. 325) a toggle to secure the darka. 


gall: shark-oil used as a protection for.the timbers of the hull, 
giving them an attractive brown oolour. 


sufi: the drum on the axle of the steermg gear. It takes the 
yoke ropes and is turned by the wheel. 


jabla : small decked area at the side of the stern or stern-post. 
For example, fablat w-sidr is the small triangular area forward 
of the cat-beam (ohalb) and between the stem-post (safür) and 
the cheek (wtsida) on either mide. Perhapa borrowed from the 
Portuguese, 7 

firbal: awning. This is a modern term for which the older word 
ia dhulla. 


e" op. ,ناته‎ 37. The reading is not certain, however. 

«® vix. South Arabian and compare p. 318, n. 88. 

* of. also E. Gobée, ‘ Enkels termen bij de navigatie in gebruik in het dialekt van Djeddah ’, 
TITLV, LXVI, 1928, 152 (sjark). 

5 Art. A dt., 200. 

n of, H. Wehr, A dictionary of modern written Arabic, Wiesbaden, 1961, where he gives (s.v. 
(شيلان‎ an Iraqi meaning, ‘ steel girders’. 

" cf. also Landberg, Glossaire daffncis, s.v., where the root shows the mame alternance of 
initial consonant. 

T cf. L and L sub idbua (the archado form of which هذ‎ tdboda, tabula)—‘ Pega de madeira de 
espessura bem menor que & largura e obtida serrando o tronco de árvore no sentido do 


comprimento ’. 


t 
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dhulla: awning. Cf. South Arabian dhala. 


'Glsyat is-stdr : the side of the bow from the waterline to the top 
of the forecastle gunwale. 


'abár$: cross passage(s) on the deck between hatches to allow 
water to pass from side to side. 
‘abd: (fig. 15, p. 329) any post or timber-head projecting above 
the deck ; the samson-post supporting the mast. 
'ubasdàr : (figs. 17, p. 830, 20, p. 331, and 21, p. 832) knight, a 
large timber-head bearing sheaves for the mam halyard. It 
acts as the standing block of the tackle, the other block being the 
yanw'a (q.v.). 
‘atad : variously defined as: 
(a) the cable used with the ight anchor on & merchant 
vessel, 
(b) the cable used with a killick (sinn) in the د‎ called 
.“قله‎ 
'arsha : a soreen erected over the poop as & sunshade ; a fixed 
cabin top in launches. In Mukalla the term also means ‘ awning’ 
and this seems to be the older meaning, although e confirms 
the second meaning aa given above.“ 


“uffa, pl. a (fig. 2, .م‎ 323) grown floor timber, the lowest 
member or ‘timber’ of 8 8 Fibs. Dujaili defines "uf 


(pL) rather vaguely.7§ 
‘amar: the strong cable attached to the heavy anchor of a 
merchant veesel'* From the Port. amarra.”’ 


‘amrans: (fig. 8, p. 324) shiftmg stay or runner. The main 
purpose of the “mwami seems to be to prevent lateral as opposed 
to fore-and-aft movement of the mast. However, ‘aa all the 
stays in Arab lateen-rigged oraft are shifted from side to side 
and from place to place according to the relative direction of 
the wind and the posttion of the yard, there is some variation 
in the relative position and role that each stay plays. Unlike 
the other runners (see biwar, brinda, and khammars) which are 
set up singly, the ‘imrdns is set up to windward as one of a pair, 
viz. w-‘tmrdns ss-sidrs (forward “Smram) and imam i-iifri 
(after “mram). They are rigged at the mast-head below all the 


"4 Art, A cdt., 201. Lorimer, loc. alt., 2530, gives only the first meaning above. 

73 Art. A cdt., 201. 

™ So too Lorimer, loc. olt., 2880 (amar). 

7? In Urdu this term ocours as Aamdr, mar. Of. Small, op. cit., under ' oable’, and Soares,’ 
op. ot., under ‘ amarre '. 
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other stays and therefore they are the first to be fitted. Dimmock’s 
account supports the above exoept that he may have confused 
biwar and khammdrs,7® but, as has been pointed out, the stays 
do not have a fixed role.” Dujaili’s definition is accurate until 
he writes لا بقلب السفينة‎ SÑ © which is clearly wrong, since 
any stay that opposes the force of the wind and is secured aboard 
the ship itself cannot stop the ship from turning over. 

'anáfa : the curved head of the stern-post (in the bum only). 
‘anch : (figs. 2, p. 328, and 4, p. 325) a stringer or coaming fixed 
along and on the outboard edge of the deck-planking. It is 
fastened to the mbs. This is probably the same term discussed 


by Dujaili as 3-6 (viz. ‘ang > 'anj > ‘anak), but his definition 
is too vague for certamty.™ 

'ábat: (fig. 21, p. 332) wooden uprights alternating with iron 
ones in quarter-deok rails. 

fatan: (fig. 20, p. 331) a oentre-Iine plank on the main-deck on 
which the mizzen is stepped. 

fata «i-kslfat : yarns used for caulking. 

fakhkh si-bümsyya : boom jaws. 

farayis : bamboos used for poling (not used on a birn). 
firmal, firman : (figs. 3, p. 324, 8, p. 326, 9, p. 326, and 10, p. 327) 
lateen yard. In a typical craft the yard is of very great length and 
can be further extended by jack-yards (mabbash, q.v.).@ The 
same word is used in variant forms in most other Arabian 
dialecta.9* 

furma: templates used in building to give the bull shape. Cf. 
big. From the Portuguese forma.** 


7$ Art cit, 87. 


T of. Dwr. 


© Art. B oit., 399. 

& Art, A oft, 201. 

Lorimer, loo. olt., 2881, ,فراريس‎ perhaps a misprint. 

€ In the bam Muhallab, for example, the mainmast was 23 0601metres long while the com- 
posite yard was probably between $0 and 85 metres, vix. roughly the same as the over-all length 
of the oraft which was 34 metres. 


84 


Glidden, art. oit., 71, deals with this word very thoroughly. It is interesting, however, 


that the form of the word in al-‘Aqabe (faramdn) seems to Indicate a borrowing from Hindi 
paraea^. However, Small, op. cit., under ‘yard’ gives the Urdu forms panats and pwman 
(Pers. frman) and ib is clear that the Persian Guif term derives from the latter. 

55 ‘The word is also borrowed into Turkish and Urdu. Of. authors’ art. cit., p. 60, n. 2. 
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fachch: (fig. 1, p. 328) the crown and arms of a bawra. 


Jäs: (figs. 2, p. 323, 13, p. 328, and 16, p. 330) mast-step. Unlike 
the European mast-step the fis is not'nailed or clenched to 
the keel. Itis kept m position by two short fore-and-aft beams 
that prevent lateral movement and by being shaped to fit over 
the floor timbers to prevent fore-and-aft movement. Cf. also 
Dujaili.** 

aj fanna: (figs. 20, p. 331, and 21, p. 332) poop-deck, or the space 
under the forecastle and aftercastle. In smaller open boats, 
the half-decks at the bows and stern. Of. also Dujaili.5* 


co gaywm : (figs. 12, p. 328, and 21, p. 332) one of a pair of stout 
stanchions at the break of the poop. The after end of the darriba 
abuts against the forward side of the gäysm which has four plane 
surfaces each from 35 to 40 cm. wide in large oraft. It is built 
of four thick planks set on & rib and stands 150 cm. above the 
tbadara. On the after side of each güyim there is a large stop- 
cleat (mars) which supporta a large thwartahip beam on which 
the main spars, mcluding the mast when it is unstepped, are 
laid. The gayim is also used as a bollard. Cf. also Dujaili.*’ 

gubb: (fig. 10, p. 327) mast-head. This is that part of the mast 
above the halyard sheaves and the cheeks or ‘ hounds’ on which 


the collars of the various runners reat. It is tapered and forms a 
truncated cone. 


- قبقاب‎ — gabgüb, pl. gabagib: (figs. b, p. $25, and 10, p. 327) rib, or sister 
of parrel. The word also means a wooden clog. 
قبيت‎ gub& : (on certam kinds of craft as e.g. the baghla and balam) 
the stem-head. Cf. also Dujaili.®* 
ates 6 gafsha: (fig. 1, p. 323) fluke of an anchor. 
alas gafla: (fig. 12, p. 328) the cross-beam that resta on the after 
stanchions (khiyasa). It would normally be used for awnings 
and to support spars. 
قلمى‎ ghulams: mizzen. Also in the term id-digil t-ghulame * mizzen- 


tt 


X. 


mast’. In South Arabian galms, galam.** 


 gufiyya: a block. Dujaili® confines his description to two‏ قوفيه 
specific blocks, but in Kuwait gufiyya means any block. Also‏ 
South Arabian, with the plurals gawafi and gafafi.‏ 

** Art. A cit., 202. 

er Art. B dt, 400. 


3*9 The Arabio word appears in Urdu as kilimi, kalmi (vis. gill, qalmi). Cf. Small, op. cit., 
s. ° mizen(-mast) '. 
9 Art. B alt., 400. 
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gûn : (figs. 2, p. 323, 4, p. 325, and 6, p. 325) the wales between 
the kamar and the tartok. Cf. also Dujaili.™ 

kai : the bench on the poop on which the nokhdha sleeps. From 
the Port. cdtele."! 

kamera: a hatohway in the quarter-deck for people. From the 
Portuguese cámara. Dujaili derives the word from Italian, but 
this is unlikely in this area." 

kana: tiller. Cf. South Arabian kana hagg as-sukkan. 
chiya: clench. From the Portuguese cavilha."4 
Dujaili.*§ 

kabirt: deck. Also in the phrase suwar (maodr) kabirt * deok- 
beams’. From the Portuguese coberta. Dujaili defines the term 
rather differently as: العرشة‎ isib .هو ما نحت‎ 

kaidi, ktát : beams projecting over the counter (of a big boat) 
to which a hdrs (dug-out canoe) is hoisted. Cf. also Klett. 


Cf. also 


karwa, pl. karwat: knee. The term applies only to lodging and 
hanging knees. From the Portuguese curva from which the same 
term is borrowed into Urdu.*’ 


kari: shackle or link in cable. 


kashhi: castle, viz. the higher structure either at the bows or 
stern. Hence kashiu ts-stdr ' forecastle’ and kashti st-t/r ‘ poop 
or after castle °. Cf. Port. castelo.** 


ohaftoh : (fig. 2, p. 323) keeleon ; a two-inch plank fixed on top 
of the keel to hold the garboard strakes into their rabbets. 
Unlike the European keelson, the ohaftoh is below and not above 
the floor timbers. 


* Art. A olt., 202. 

*L. An arohaio form of catre. L and L under onire ssy : ‘Nome oom que dealgnavam usual- 
mente as carmas volantes de bordo, possivelmente, as chamadas hoje maoss '. 

” Art. A cdt., 202. 

n cf. Gobée, loo. oit., and Glidden, art. cit., 61. The latter derives the term from Hindi 
kina ‘ ear, helm of boat ' but the Portuguese for ' tiller ' is ‘ coma do Lome ' (of. authors’ art. ait., 62). 
** Also in Turkish and Urdu in a slightly different form. Of. authors’ art. oit., p. 61, and n. 2. 

*5 Art. A alt., 208. 

es Art. B ait., 400. On the Port. ooberta, of. aleo authors’ art. cott., p. 61, and n. 4. 

87 Curva has also been borrowed into Urdu, of. Soares, op. cit., s.v., and authors’ art. cit., 
.م‎ 61, n. 3. 

*5 Sewn boats could not support such superstruotures and the word was adopted along with 
iron fastening. Cf. authors’ art. ait, 62. 
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chalb: cat-beam, viz. a beam at the bows which projects on‏ كلب 
either side to form oatheads.  Dujaijis description refers to‏ 
smaller craft.”‏ 


cals kalfat v.n. kfat: to caulk. In CL Arabic the term is Jadi, 
The ultimate origin of the term is obscure 19 but It seems likely 
that the immediate origin of kalfat (but not of (قلفط‎ and of the 


Urdu kalpatts 1“ is the Portuguese calafeto, or calafate. 


cg FE pl. Maat: davit. It may be that Ata is مهمه‎ 
1 of this word.1™ 


P3 kamar: water-line wale. Persian, but presumably borrowed 
in this sense from Urdu.2" 


aj. kankha: (figs. 3, p. 324, and 10, p. 327) tye or tie, viz. the 
rope by which the mam halyard tackle (bassa) is fastened to 
the yard. It is a long strop that passes over the two mast-head 
sheaves. At one end the bight goes round the yard at the fish 
(zghaba) and at the other it contains the ramhead (ydrm'a). 


kwéstyya ®t: (fig. 11, p. 327) the raked or sloping part of the‏ کف 
١ keel Sepe the horizontal part (big), or keel proper, and the‏ 
stern-post. It is found only in the batt and baghghara.*‏ 


lamyar : vis. a by-form of anjar reborrowed from the Persian‏ لنجر 
S$ 108‏ 
y lingüis: a rivet for jommg knees and beams (see big) The‏ 
difference between this term and chdwiya seems to be that the‏ 
lingüis is a rivet to be used with a rove. Possibly from the Port.‏ 
linquete, though this seems to mean only ‘ pawl’.‏ 
d layyan, v.n. hyyan: to slack away (a rope, sheet, eto.). The‏ 
v.n. is used in the phrase bi-hyyán 107 ‘ quartering’, Le. sailing‏ ` 
with the wind on the quarter.‏ 

* Art. A dt., 208. 

1% of, Kahane, Kahane, and Tietze, op. ctt. (items 775-6, xaXadárgs and xaÃaper (oe) which 
relates the first known usage to Egyptian Greek of the sixth century. 

101 of, Small, op. cdt., under ° omulking ' and ‘ mallet (caulking-) ’. 

wa of, perhaps Glidden, op. olt., 72 (Hai < M. Gk. klexdía) which ho renders as ' oarlock’. 

1 The term kamar is given by Small, op. olt., under ‘sone’, 

iM Lorimer, op. cit., 2331, gives the term bwinyya as käsiyya. 

185 On the names of these craft of. G. Renta, ‘ Peariing in the Persian Gulf’, in Semstio and 
oriental studies; a volume presented to William Popper (University of California Publications in 
Semitic Philology, xr), 1951, p. 397, and n. 5, 6. 

The form بتيل‎ (rather than (بطيل‎ is further attested by Lorimer who describes the بتيل‎ and بقاره‎ 
(op. cit., 2822-3), and in ‘Abdullah al-KhAlid al-H&tim, op. ott., 1 (Khayr md yultaga men hi'r 
al-nabat, Damascus, 1952), 226. Though the form Jay may ooour elsewhere (cf. Kindermann, 
op. aft, 10), Renta is cloarly right in maintaining that this is not a correct local form. 

1% of. Bowen, art. cit., 202. Of. also Shumovskiy, op. oit., 153. : 

167 On the form of the v.n., of. Wright, Ar. gr., 1, 1150. 
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mada, pl. 44م‎ : (fig. 14, p. 329) gudgeon. Cf. also narr. 


maker, pl. mawākri : (figs. 8, p. 326, 12, p. 828, and 20, p. 831) 
a general term for any stop-cleat, thumb-cleat, or chock, Thus 
the large stop-cleat on the gdyim (q.v.), the small ones on the ' 
jJack-yard (mabbash), the fairlead (or thumb-cleat with sheave) 
on the sftr (q.v.) and the chocks or wedges with which the 
mast-step (fils) is held m place, are all called mawakri. The 
term derives from the Urdu mûkrî, mankri.108 


malik : (fig. 2, p. 323) garboard strake. Cf. also big. 
mata: strand of rope. 
midàf, pl. myadif: oar. Cf. lit. Ar. lig 1 


myadfa, pl. myadfat: sheer leg. These are the long vertical 
beams by which a vessel is kept from rollmg over when aground. 
Smee both myadfat and myddtf are long poles, this term may be 
no more than a by-form of middf. 

marga : (v.n. of رق‎ ‘to float’) minimum safe depth. 


masmar, pl. masámir: nail The various lengths of nail have 
the following names : 


c. 16 in. or longer 4 lS chüwiyo —— 

x 12i dau مسار‎ mismär jasad 

ا , مسار بو شير in. (a span)‏ 9 > 

> 7 im. (small span) Aude n bufar 

„ DIE مسار صف كبير‎ » POF kabir 

„ Hin (small کبیر‎ (5 W مسار‎ ,, êy kibir 
headed) 

» Sin. صف صغير‎ Jc n paff saghir 

, 2in (mall paw مسار ولايتى‎ ,, wilaya gaghir 
headed) 


mshay: carlmg, one of the fore-and-aft timbers 55 the 
deck-beams. These were named by another sailor masháshib 
(a. nashshdb, q.v.). Perhaps Iraqi (cf. Dujaili).U? 


myjaddims, mgaddim : boatawain. Cf. p. 312, n. 62. 
magarr : drainhole in the hull of a büm. 


188 of, Small, op. ,ناته‎ under ' cleat’. 
19 Glidden, art. oit., 73, discusses the variant forms of the root. In his area the word for 


‘oar’ 1s migdaf. 


118 Dujaili, art. A alt., 204. 
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dal, makani: (figs. 5, p. 325, and 10, p. 327) dead-eye of parrel truss. 


minkhar: (fig. 10, p. 327) hole for sheave m the mast-head, 
swallow hole. 


colin, mandāti (pl): upright poete. The vertical posta of the mast 
case below deck were called mandat, and the poeta supporting 
the poop-deok mand 4n-nim. 


manghara, pl manddher : (figs. 2, p. 323, and 4, p. 325) the space‏ منظره 
between two wales planked with lighter strakes.‏ 
mingar: caulkmg iron, and also a chisel.‏ منقر 
mél: post, in the terms mêl 1s-edr ‘ stem’ and mal si-isfr ° stern-‏ ميل 
 post'. Also South Arabian (mi) and Iraqi (mi).‏ " 
„Jlj "diya: chart. Also South Arabian.‏ 


E nabbash: (fig. 8, p. 326) jack-yard, an extension to the yard 
` for carrying a larger sail in fine weather. Cf. also the terms 
n. t3-stdr and n. ,ومدق‎ jack-yard at the fore end and aft end of 
the yard respectively. Dujaili gives 14 m. as a (typical) length of 
a jack-yard for the smaller craft which he studied. 


ati nathigya: gudgeon.™ 

narr : (fig. 14, p. 329) pmtle : one of the pins by which the rudder 
is hung from the false stern-post (barmél). The pintle passes 
through the corresponding gudgeon (mdda) which is attached to 
the barmel From the Urdu nar, ® 


cls; nashshāb, pl. nashashtb : (figs. 2, p. 323, 7, p. 326, 13, p. 328, and 

١ 18, p. 330) fore-and-aft timbers between the deck-beams (of. 

mshäy and sand). Also used for the fore-and-aft timbers that 
prevent the deck-step (fils) from moving laterally. 


na‘al, pl. ul: (fig. 2, p. 323) the lowest stringer.‏ نعل 
Rese nokhdha: master. This is an old borrowing from Persian, as is‏ 
shown by the retention of the dal. In other dialects, as e.g.‏ 
South Arabian, nakhuda.‏ 


; nim: (figs. 20, p. 381, and 21, p. 332) eck. Perhape Pers. 
e P poo 
: e since the poop-deck may also be called ‘ half-deck ’. 


1* Bee p. 820. 

13 Dujaili, art. B ait., 402. 

13 Nar and (Pers) mada are the Urdu terms for ' pintle’ and ‘ gudgeon ' respectively, as 
well as a ‘male’ and ' female’ joint or screw. Of. Small, op. cit., s. ' pine ' and ' googings’. 
The equivalent terms in Arabio azo, respectively, dÀakar and nathiyya which in practice are 
also more general, vix. ‘ male’ and ' fernale’ joint. The terms narr and mida on the other hand 
are specific in Kuwaiti and oan only mean ‘ pintle’ and ‘ gudgeon ’. 
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handáza : quadrant inscribed with degrees, and plumb-line used 
in shipbuilding. Presumably a by-form of imta, 

hawa : in the phrase ‘ala ‘én tl-hawa ' head to wind’. 

hür: dug-out canoe." From the Urdu hors. 


wants: the bindar (q.v.) of a pearling vessel. Alternatively 
explamed as separate compartments for food, datas, eto., each 
having ita own hatohway. 


vida: (fig. 15, p. 329) cheek timber outside the tabla at the 
bows. 


yórdia, yordila: sheaves in the gufiyya (q.v.). Also spelt 
abay and abal. 


yamlo: (fig. 12, p. 328) the rail at the poop. 


13 of. Gobée, art. cit., 155, who renders the word ''n klein prawtje uit één stuk gemakt’; 
Kindermann, op. ott., 106, and Hornell, art. ctt., 80. 


ADDENDUM 


While this paper was in the press, an extremely useful vocabulary of Kuwaiti 
words was published (Jalal al-Hanafi, Mu‘jam ai-alfas a Kuwatyya, Baghdad, 
1964) which gives some of these terms with short descriptions. Some of ite 
alternative spellings are of interest, and ita spelling 'annafa is probably prefer- 
able to the one adopted above. Al-Hanafi confirms that the verb wiwash 
(cf. yūsh (under j1m)] is also Kuwaiti. 
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Half-section of hull. 


Fra. 2. 
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Fie. 1. Bawra. 
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Fig. 6. How stays are secured. 
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Fre. 10. Mast-head. 





Fig. 11. Keel of bati. 
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Fra. 16. Step of mainmast. 
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Fra. 17. To ac oni how 'ubasdàr is secured below deck. 





Fie. 18. Fire-box. 
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Fia. 21. View at break of poop-deck—starboard side. 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1841-2 IN AFGHANISTAN 
By M. E. Yarr 


The Anglo-Saddozai government in Afghanistan was overthrown by 8 8 
of risings in 1841-2. The first of these risings was that of the eastern Ghilzai 
tribes, who broke the lme of communications between Kabul and Jalalabad 
at the end of September and the beginning of October 1841. On 1 November 
disturbanoes began in Kabul and these were followed by rismgs in the Kohistan, 
im the area of Ghazni, and, sometime later, at Qandahar. In January 1842 the 
Kabul garrison withdrew, under treaty, but was entirely destroyed. In March 
1842 the garrison at Ghazni surrendered and was destroyed. The garrisons at 
Jalalabad and Qandahar held out and were reinforced from Peshawar and 
Quetta respectively. In August and September they advanced and 0 
Kabul, but soon afterwards the British withdrew altogether from Afghanistan. 
Between January and August 1842 there was a struggle for power among the 
various groups in eastern Afghanistan, which ended in the victory of Muhammad 
Akbar, son of Dost Muhammad. Although Akbar and his supporters were forced 
to fly at the time of the reconquest they were soon able to return, resume power, 
and prepare for the restoration of Dost Muhammad m May 1848. 

It would be possible to write an extremely detailed account of these events, 
by using the abundant materials in the India Office Library. However, in this 


1 This article, like its two predecessors, ‘ Disturbances in eastern Afghanistan, 1830-42’, 
BSOAS, xxv, 8, 1962, 490-523, and ‘ Disturbances In western Afghanmtan, 1839-41 °, BSOAS, 
xxvi, 2, 1968, 288-318, to which the reader a referred for background information, is besed 
principally on the series entitled ‘ Enclosures to Secret Letters from India’, in tho India Office 
Library. The ' Enclowuree ' are dupliogtes of the letters which are in the series entitled “ India 
Searet Consultations '. I have used the Enclosures, partly because of a preferenoe for the arrange- 
ment of the documents in that serise, and partly because, owing to Lord Elen borough's profound 
mistrust of his officials, and to his &beenoe from Calcutta during much of 1842, the Consultations 
became temporarily disorganmed. The Enclosures have two other advantages, They contain 
useful pencilled notes by the President of the Board of Control and others, and they are the 
copies from which papers for the Cabinet and Parliament were printed and are marked acoordingly, 
showing which documents and which sections were deleted. In the period covered by these 
articles the contenta of the two series are the same, although this does not hold true of all periods. 
In the early 1880's some bulky memoranda were not transmitted to London. The letters printed 
for Parliament are m H. of O. 1848, vol. xxxvir. This selection was made to explain British 
policy and not internal developments in Afghanistan; most of the letters used in this article 
do not appear in it. The letters in the Parliamentary Papers also contain & number of errors. 
I have therefore used the MS letters throughout. Other documents were published in 
J. H. Stooqueler, Memorials of Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1848. I have occasionally referred to the 
F.O. papers and to the collections of private papers used by W. A. J. Arahbold in his article 
in the Cambridge History of India, vol. v. But these papers are primarily of interest for British 
policy and the information they contain ها‎ only rarely useful for internal developments. Neither 
the Enclosures nor the Consultations were available to Mr. Archbold. There are several first- 
hand socounts of these events published by participants. Perhaps the most important of these 
is Mohan Lal, Lafe of Dost Mohammad, 2 vols., London, 1846. Mohan Lal lived in Kabul through- 
out the period under consideration and his letters form one of the principal souroes. Several 
of these letters have been published, mostly in summary form, in H. R. Gupte, Life and work 
of Mohan Lal Kashmiri, Lahore, 1048. Mohan Lal lived in the Qixilbáah, quarter. The other 
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article I wish to try to answer only three main questions. Who revolted 1 Why 1 
And why did certam groupe predominate at oertain times during the revolu- 
tionary movements ? The answers to these questions appear to be significant 
for the study of Afghan development in the nineteenth century. 

The group of tribes known as the eastern Ghilzais, of which the most 
prominent was the Sulaiman Khel, were a partly settled, partly nomadic group 
inhabiting the area between Ghazni and Jalalabad. After their unexpected 
resistance to the Army of the Indus at Ghazni in 1839 they had been relatively 
quiet and had taken no part in the Turan Ghilzai risings of 1840-1. 

In September 1841 an attempt was made to collect revenue m Zurmat. 
An attack on a fort failed and by the familiar process of escalation an expedition 
was sent which failed to achieve a settlement but destroyed a number of forta 
and stocks of gram.” 

While this expedition was still in progress disturbances broke out among 
the Ghilzais who controlled the passes between Kabul and Gandamak. The 
immediate cause was the reduction of the allowances which were paid to the 
chiefs to keep the passes open. They were reduced from 80,000 rupees (£6,000) 
to 40,000. These allowances were paid at least partly in kind and the leader of 
the British Mission, Sir William Macnaghten, claimed that owing to the increase 
in grain prices the chiefs would still recerve more than they had received in the 
time of Dost Muhammad.‘ But this calculation took no account of the Increased 
price of all goods and services and in any case the reduction still represented 
& serious fall in the Income to which the chiefs had become accustomed. At 
the end of September 1841 the chiefs left Kabul, plundered a caravan, formed 


main source, Lieut. J. B. Conolly, lived with first, Zaman Khan Birakzai, and later Mir [ززقظ‎ 
Their letters therefore make excellent controls on each other. Of the two, Lal was the more 
frequent correspondent and the best informed. He had regular informants in the Bila Hur 
and sent agents round daily to the houses of all the principal chiefs. Conolly’s opportunities for 
gathering information were more restricted and his methods of transmitting it much lees 
organized. Some of his letters were written in Greek characters, in rice water, on glazed paper, 
and it proved impossible to read them in their entirety. With the wrrtings of other prisoners and 
Afghan correspondenta the events at Kabul are amply documented. Elsewhere the situation is 
much poorer. At Qandahar we are heavily dependent on Rawlinson. The unlucky hoof of a 
mule, which kioked over a camp-fire, destroyed nearly all the records of the Qandahar agency. 
From Ghami and Kalit-i Ghilxai, where the taciturn Major Leech held silent sway, there is 
almost nothing. A few private letters in certain biographies are a little help. Of the later mono- 
graphs by far the most important is that of J. W. Kaye, History of the war in Afghanistan, second 
ed., 8 vols., London, 1858. Kaye had access to many of the MS sources including some which are 
not available now. The important private papers of Henry Rawimson, however, including his 
private journal of the rebellion at Qandahar, which was used by Kaye, sre available at the Royal 
Geographical Bomety Library m London. Kayo’s first interest was m British policy but he does 
include à substantial amount of material on internal developmenta. 

* Bee the article ' Ghilxyes’ in O. A. Maogregor (ed.), Central Asia. Part II. Afghanistan, 
Caloutta, 1871. 

3 V. Eyre, The Kabul insurrection of 1841-2, ed. Malleson, London, 1870, 68-8; F. Sale, 4 
journal of the disasters in Afghanistan, 1841-2, London, 1848, 7-8; Macgregor to Macnaghten 
Oct. 1841, ESL, 86, No. 88A of No. 14 of 17 May 1842. 

4 Maonsghten to Maddock 26 Oot. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 10 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841. 
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marriage alliances, and proclaimed a jihad." Macnaghten later claimed that the 
instigator of this movement was the governor of the Ghilzais, Hamza Khan, 
but it seems more likely that Hamza was forced into rebellion by the attitude 
of the chiefs under him, although he had cause to be disaffected through the 
attempts of Muhammad ‘Usman Khan, the chief minister of Shah Shuja‘, to 
remove him from office.* Not all the Ghilzai chiefs were involved. Of the four 
chiefs who were m charge of guard posts between Kabul and Gandamak two 
(Sher Muhammad and Allah Yar Khan) remamed loyal and two (Khuda Bakhsh 
and Gul Muhammad) revolted. The other principal chiefs involved were “Abd 
al- “Aziz, who had been in rebellion before May 1840, and Muhammad Shah, 
whose lands lay chiefly m Laghman.’ | 

Macnaghten sent expeditions to reopen the passes, threaten the lands of 
the rebel chiefs, and replace them by loyal chiefs, particularly to replace 
Gul Muhammad by Barakat Khan. The expedition was partially successful 
in opening the passes. Most of the rebels dispersed. A settlement might have 
been possible at this time but Macnaghten made further demands. The chiefs 
were not only to accept the reduced allowances but were to give hostages. 
Some chiefs were to be excluded from the settlement in order that they might 
be punished later.? As a result there were fresh disturbances and & new expedi- 
tion before a settlement was obtained on terms which Maonsghten felt were 
disappomtingly favourable to the rebels.1° Still Macnaghten refused to agree 
to the restoration of Gul Muhammad and there were further disturbances before 
the Ghilzai rising was swallowed up m the much greater rising in Kabul. 

The evidence about the involvement of the Ghilzais with other groupe is 
inconclusive. Mohan Lal said that the Ghilzais were gent by a meeting of dis- 
affected chiefs in Kabul at the end of September to close the passes. Mackeson, 
the agent at Peshawar, reported a rumour which identified Mir Afzal, the 
Arzbegi, son of Akram Khan and nephew of Shuja’’s agent at Peshawar, as the 
instigator of the Ghilzais. It is true that Mir Afzal left Kabul at this time and 


5 Macnaghten to Maogregar 80 Jan. 1841, ESL, 91, No. 2 of No. 4 of No. 16 of 8 Mar. 1842 ; 
Trevor to Macnaghten 2 Oct. 1841, ibid., No.4; Eyre, 70. 

° Alacnaghten to Auckland (pte.) 18 Oot. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 64 of No. 100 of 22 Doo. 1841 ; 
Gray to Luard 7 Feb. 1842, ESL, 84, No. 53 of No. 25 of 22 Mar. 1842; Lal, Memo., 20 June 
1842, ESL, 88, No. 24 of No. 82 of 17 Aug. 1842. 

' Macnaghten to Maddock 26 Oct. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 10 of No. 109 of 28 Deo. 1841; 
Macnaghten to Macgregor 7 Oct. 1841, ESL, 91, No. 7 of No. 4 of No. 10 of 8 Mar. 1842. 

* Macnaghten to Colvm (pte.) 6 Oct. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 64 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841; 
Maonaghten to Auckland (pte.), 10 Oot. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 04 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 184]. 

* Burn to Mackeson (pte.) 14 Oct. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 15 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841; Burn 
to Ferris (pte.) 14 Oct. 1841, Ibid. ; Macnaghten to Auckland (pte.) 10 Oct. 1841, ESL, 81, 
No. 04 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841. 

10 Macnaghten to Macgregor 24 Oct. 1841, ESL, 91, No. 17 of No. 4 of No. 16 of 8 Mar. 1843 ; 
Macnaghten to Macgregor 27 Oot. 1841, ibid., No. 21; Kaye, r, 160. 

11 Lal, Memo., 20 June 1842, ESL, 88, No. 24 of No. 32 of 17 Aug. 1842. 

18 Mackeson to Maddoak 11 Nov. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 13 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841. It is 
not clear what the evidence rests on. The statement is not borne out by the letter of ‘Abd al- 
Karim Khan to ‘Abd al-Rahmi&in Popalza! the Shih's agent, quoted by Mackeson in evidence. 
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Shuja^s agent told Mackeson that it was under orders from the Shah. This 
story was generally believed by the Afghans and is partially substantiated 
by an mdependent source which states that the Ghilrais claimed that the 
immediate cause of the rebellion was the Sháh's opposition to Macnaghten’s 
demands for the exclusion of certain Durrani chiefs from the darbar.? The 
evidence suggests that the Ghilzais may have believed that they had the 
support of Shuja‘, although Captain A. W. Gray, who was in Leghmàn at 
the time, reported that Hamza Khan had spoken of the existance of hostility 
towards the Shah among the Ghilzais 14 and Shuja”s own actions would indicate 
that their belief was ill-founded.!5 So indeed would the actions of the disaffected 
Durrani chiefs at Kabul. The Ghilzais apparently reoeived support from the 
Safi tribesmen of Tagan 15 and from certain young Kabulis who took part 
in a night attack on an expedition.!" There is also a report that some of the 
Sh&h's horse with the expedition were treacherous, although the evidence 
suggests that while they may have been reluctant to fight the Ghilzais they 
had no agreement with them.!? Apart from this there was no overt assistance 
to the Ghilzais. Sa‘adat Khan Mohmand refused to assist them.? The incon- 
cluatve nature of the evidence on the subject of a plot leads one to think it more 
likely, in the situation m Afghanistan, that there was no plot. If it had existed 
it ia unlikely that Macnaghten would not have received more evidence. The 
Ghilzai rising, like previous rismgs, would appear to have been a movement of 
disaffected chiefs and ita progress to have been assisted by the ambrvalent policy 
of Macnaghten. Macnaghten, who had recently been appointed Governor of 
Bombay, waa anxious to leave Afghanistan and hesitated between any settle- 
ment which would let him depart and a wish to annihilate the Ghilzais.9? 

The revolt m Kabul began with an attack on the house of Alexander Burnes, 
Macnaghten’s deputy and prospective successor, in the early morning of 
2 November. Estimates of the numbers involved vary but none puta them 
higher than 300, being composed of certain Durrani nobles and their followers ` 
with Aminullah Khan Logari and his men. Numbers only increased after the 
looting of the Treasury of Captain Johnson, the Paymaster to the forces of the 
Shah, when a number of religious leaders went through the streeta and ‘ called 


4 Mackeaon to Clerk 11 Oct. 184], ESL, 81, No. 18 of No. 06 of 20 Nov. 1841. Mackeson 
gives Burn as his source. 

14 Captain A. W. Gray to Luard 7 Feb. 1842, ESL, 84, No. 58 of No. 25 of 22 Mar. 1842, 

14 Sliuj&' thought the terms offered to the Qhflxais too lenient. See Maonaghten to Macgregor 
27 Oct. 1841, ESL, 91, No. 21 of No. 4 of No. 16 of 8 Mar. 1848. 

1* Burn to Mackeson 10 Oct. 1841, 17 Oct. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 15 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841. 

17 Bale, 15; Eyre, 75. 

15 Eyre, 73; Macnaghten to Macgregor 18 Oct. 1841, BSL, 91, No. 11, 19 Oot, 1841, No. 18, 
25 Oct. 1841, No. 18, 27 Oct. 1841, No. 21 (Shuja' was unwilling to admit the guilt of the officer 
in ohargs), 20 Oct. 1841, No. 23, of No. & of No. 16 of 8 Mar. 1848. 

19 Mackeson to Maddock 9 Nov. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 21 of No. 109 of 22 Deo, 1841. 

9 See, for example, Macnaghten to Macgregor 20 Oot. 1841, ESL, 91, No. 14 of No. يه‎ of 
No. 16 of 8 Mar. 1843. 
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the Mussulmans for the religious war '.? The repulse of a force sent by Shuj&' to 
suppress the disturbances and the inactivity of the British forces still further 
swelled the numbers. It was not until 8 November that men from the sur- 
rounding areas of the Koh Daman and Logar began to come into Kabul and 
the men from the Kohistan came still later. 

The revolt, then, was clearly not & large-scale rising at ita inception. The 
chiefs themselves did not anticipate success and actually had their horses 
saddled ready to flee when the expected British retaliatory force should appear.™ 
Although they had long been discontented, the decision to attack Burnes was 
taken only the night before the event, as a result of their receipt of a circular 
letter, which reported that Macnaghten intended to take all the chiefs to India 
with him. This letter was origmally written by Mirza Imam Wardi, a former 
Barakzai official now employed by the British authorities. He had been em- 
ployed by Macgregor, who had been in charge of the Ghilzai negotiations, as 
his principal agent in these negotiations. At the same time he was a close friend 
of one of the principal Ghilzai rebels, Gul Muhammad. The letter was received 
by a merchant, Mulla Ahmad Khan, who was also closely connected with the 
British Mission. He showed it to other former Barakzai officials now in the 
service of the British and together they duplicated the letter and sent copies 
to the principal chiefs.* The chiefs then assembled at the house of ‘Abdullah 
Khan Achakzai. In his life of Dost Muhammad, Mohan Lal gives a long list 
of the chiefs who were present at this meeting.** They fall into three groups : 
first, the court nobles, 1.6. those nobles who, whether they came from Ludhiana 
cm nn ee ee rere tea oe UI UE 
Shah Shuja‘ and often held ceremonial offices in it ; second, the former Barakzai 
officials, many of whom were of Persian descent ; aa third, a group of religious 
leaders, led by Mir Hajji, brother of the exiled Hafizi. The third group doeg 
not seem to have moluded the leaders of what one might call the official religious 
hierarchy, 1.6. the holders of high judicial offices, but rather men corresponding 
to the heads of brotherhood lodges. Mir Hajji is always said to have possessed 
considerable influence, as did his father and brother, among the Kohistanis 
and the artisan population of Kabul. Neither the Barakzai, nor the Kohistani, 
nor the Ghilzai chiefs were present, although the absence of the last two might 
have been explained by their current activities. Only a few of the Qizilbash 
chiefs were present (those with the closest links with the Barakzai officials). 

Two things seem clear. The decision to revolt was a sudden hasty decision 
of frightened men. For the first time the court nobles, the officials, and the 
Kabul popular religions leaders appeared among the rebels. Hitherto dis- 
turbances had taken place among chiefs and tribes who lived away from the 


1 Tal, I, 412. See also Lal to Colvin 29 Jan. 1842, ESL, 88, No. 30B of No. 14 of 17 May 
1842; Kaye, n, 179. 

n (i Lawrence, Forty-thess years in India, London, 1874, 75. 

2 Lal, Memo., 20 June 1842, ESL, 88, No. 24 of No. 82 of 17 Aug. 1842; Lal, rr, $89. 
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centres of power, who had been subjected to increased levies or who aspired 
to local independence. The Kabul rising of 1841 was the first to involve the 
great men at the centre of power. Why had they become so profoundly 
disaffected ? The answer would seem to lie in the steady erosion of their 
wealth, power, and influence under the Anglo-Saddozai government. 

The income of the chiefs was derived from several sourcea.35 First, there was 
the income from their own lands in rente, eto. ; no information is available on 
this. Second, there was their income from pensions; this was not significant 
for the chiefs as a group. Third, there was income from allowances paid for 
maintaining communications; this did not affect the court nobles. Fourth, 
and most important, the chiefs derived income from payments by the state 
for the supply of troops. 

Each chief was responsible for the provision of a certain number of cavalry- 
men, trained, equipped, and commanded by himself. To pay for these he 
recelved assignments from the state Treasury of certam revenues, calculated 
on & basis which is not wholly clear from the documents, but which appears 
to have been in the region of 6-7 tomans (120-140 Kham rupees) per horseman 
per annum. The assignments were payable in cash or kind, according to the wish 
of the holder, but the grain equivalenta were fixed for official purposes in sums 
which varied according to the district but not according to the price of grain 
(e.g. 1 kharwür of grain was valued at 14 rupees in Shewaki, 12 in Logar). 
When the assignment was paid in goods other than grain, e.g. animals, carpeta, 
etc., the valuation was made by the local governor, who habitually overvalued 
the articles to the detriment of the holder of the assignment. Usually the 
governor paid out the value of the assignment, but occasionally he handed over 
the appropriate village to the holder to get what he could out of it, or in some 
cages, if the revenues did not exist, referred the holder back to the Treasury. 

It is clear that in this system the value of an assignment varied considerably 
acoording to its location. If the chief himself possessed land, the assignment 
was usually made on that land. Alternatively, it might be made on a district 
near to Kabul or Ghazi where the revenue was easy to collect or it might 
be made on a distant or rebellious district where the revenue could only be 


1 This account of the feudal system m Afghanistan is based on the following sources: 
Captain R. 8. Trevor, Report, 15 Nov. 1839, ESL, 64, No. 45 of No. 2 of 13 Jan. 1840; Trevor, 
Report, 81 Aug. 1840, ESL, 73, No. 5 of No. 140 of 19 Dec. 1840 ; Trevor, Report, 9 Sept. 1841, 
ESL, 80, No. 23 of No. 00 of 20 Nov. 1841; Maonaghten to Maddook 6 Jan. 1841, ESL, 74, 
No. 40 of No. 18 of 19 Feb. 1841; Macnaghten to Rawlnson (pte.) 20 July 1840, Rawlinson 
MSS. I have not attempted here to do more than provide enough information to support 
the argument that the position of the chiefs was seriously menaced. A full exposition of the 
problems of military organisation and land-holding in Afghanstan must await & oorrelation 
of Britash and Mughul sources with whatever may come to light in Afghanistan. The 
similarities of the system described here to that of the Mughuls are obvious. For informa- 
tion on this, see W. Irvine, T'he army of tha Indian Moghuls, London, 1008 ; W. F Moreland, 
India at the death of Akbar, London, 1020, and From Abbar to Awrongzeb, London, 1928 ; Abdul 
Axis, The mansabdari system and the Mughal army, Lahore, 1040. 
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collected by force, if at all. The control of the allocation of assignments was 
of great importance. 

The chief derived his influence from the opportunity given hm to employ 
a number of men. He made his profit out of the difference between what he 
collected, or did not pay In revenue, and what he spent in paying his troops. 
According to the muster rolls for August-November 1839, there were 5,662 
horsemen mustered in Kabul (1,218 in Qandahar). In 1840 there were 5,797. 
So great a muster was unusual No such musters were held in the Barakzai 
period. But these figures do not represent available troops, which were main- 
tained by the chiefs. Many of the men were hired by the chiefs for the muster, 
mounted on hired horses, and discharged immediately afterwards. Others were 
shopkeepers and artisans from Kabul whose military career went no further than 
this annual appearance. Originally the chiefs had brought men from their own 
tribes. In the course of the attempt by Dost Muhammad to break down tribal 
links this largely stopped and was replaced by the practice, which became 
normal in the Anglo-Saddozai period, of maintaining only those nominal forces, 
which were recruited in the town and ita vicinity. 

By the late 1830's the system was useless from the military point of view. 
The mihtary forces of Dost Muhammad consisted of the troops maintained by 
himself on a permanent basis, e.g. the disciplined infantry which was com- 
manded by Campbell, plus mercenaries hired for a particular campaign. The 
feudal forces were principally employed in collecting their own pay. Nor 
did they perform any worthwhile military service under Shah Shuja'. They were 
occasionally employed at great expense for prestige purposes, e.g. on the 
Kohistàn campaign in the autumn of 1840 but they performed no serious 
military duties. Their military importance was only incidental, however. 
Their true importance was described by Captain R. B. Trevor, who was put 
in control of them: ° We must not look on the Irregular Cavalry merely as 
a military body, in that light 3 Regiments might annihilate it tomorrow, 
but as an instrument which enables H.M.’s principal subjecta to appropriate 
the greater part of his revenues without making any return, and which has 
continued so long that ita destruction would certainly be considered an invasion 
of private property '.19 

None the less, British policy was aimed ultimately at the destruction of 
these forces and constant efforts were made to abridge their privileges. This 
policy sprang from a recognition of ther military meffectiveness, a desire in 
some quarters to break the power of the chiefs, but most of all from the con- 
tinued pressure from Caloutta for economies in Afghanistan, pressure which 
reached a peak in 1841.77 From an early date, Shujà' was urged to agree to 


1* Trevor, Report, 31 Aug. 1840, ESL, 78, No. 5 of No. 140 of 19 Deo. 1840. 

77 See Macnaghten to Maddook 17 June 1841, ESL, 79, No. 90 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. 
But ممه‎ also Macnaghten to Maddock 6 Aug. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 20 of No. 88 of 21 Oot. 1841, 
and Macnaghten to Maddook 28 Aug. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 85 of No. 88 of 21 Oot. 1841. Macnaghten 
was very conscious of the political dangers of reductions. 
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reform. Opposition was encountered not only from the chiefs but also from the 
officials who profited from the handlmg of the assignments. (‘ All H.M. 
Ministers, I might say every Affghan who has access to him, are interested in 
the inerease in the Irregulars’, wrote Trevor. It came even from Shuja‘ 
himself, who realized the extent to which his own power depended on his 
ability to distribute privileges. However, in June 1840 Shujà' was forced to 
consent to the formation of a new force of 1,600 cavalry, to be known as 
Janb&z.!^ It was hoped that the creation of such a disorplined force on which 
‘the Shah could rely would not only make it unnecessary to employ the 
Hindustani soldiers of his own Contingent on the suppreesion of internal 
disorders but also would provide the neoeesary alternative employment for 
those chiefs who were largely dependent on their income from military employ- 
ment. In this way the creation of the Jànbaz would clear the way for the 
eventual disbandment of the feudal cavalry, which at present, as Macnaghten 
remarked, formed ° a safety valve for our reforming operations '.9 The Jànbàz 
did absorb a number of horsemen who had been unemployed since the departure 
of Dost Muhammad. They were paid either by assignment on their own lands, 
or by assignment on other lands, when they had bean acoustomed to receive 
assignments on those lands over a number of years, or in cash by British officers 
from revenues assigned for that purpose by Shah Shuja'. Privates received 
15 rupees a month in cash and 10 rupees in assignments. Their pay was much 
higher than they had received before and much more regular. Service in 
the Janbaz was popular. A retiring trooper could normally sell his horse for 
three times its market value if the new owner was allowed to take his place 
in the corps. By and large they were reasonably reliable, Three such corps were 
formed in Kabul, numbering 1,200 in all. 

In 1841 a similar body was created with similar objecta. This was the 
Haésirbash.® Whereas the Janbaés had European officers, the Hasirbash had 
nominal Afghan officers. European inspectors were, however, attached to the 
corps and in practice although not in theory they acted as officers. The pay 
of the Hagirbish was only two-thirds that of the Jànbüz, but ther duties were 
limited to withm one march of Kabul. If they were required to operate beyond 
this distance, they were paid at the same rate as the Janbüz. They were paid by 
assignments from the Shah, which were guaranteed by the British authorities. 
The revenue was oollected by sending ten men from every hundred to the 
appropriate districts at harvest time. The Hayirbagh corps was to number 
800 and the unit was completed and organized within one month. Trevor 
claimed that the Hayirbagh was very popular among the lesser chiefs and their 
followers. He argued that after the beet of the chiefs had been enlisted in the 
Janbaz and طمقطعتجقاط‎ the remainder of the feudal cavalry, including the 


28 Bee Trevor, Report, 7 June 1841, ESL, 79, No. 109 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. 

9 Macnaghten to Maddock 5 Sept. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 64 of No. 109 of 23 Deo. 1841. 

> Lieut, E. Haley, Report on the Hixzirbigh, 12 Aug. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 21 of No. 88 of 
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‘paper soldiers’ and the artisan element, could be disbanded ‘ without any 
expression of discontent more formidable than a few court intrigues’. He 
proposed to compensate the great chiefs with pensions. 

The position of the chiefs was threatened, then, by the oreation of new 
corps, paid by and dependent on the British, to replace the old feudal cavalry. 
At the accession of Shah Shuja‘ they had expected large increases in the estab- 
lishment of feudal cavalry. Instead they found the numbers first held and then 
in September 1841 reduced to 1,400 with the prospect of final disbandment 
at the end of the year. The amount of revenue available for assignment to the 
feudal cavalry was reduced by the reservation of certain areas for the Janbaz 
and the Hayirbash, although this reservation was not carried out precisely as 
planned. Expenditure on the irregular cavalry was reduced from 1,300,000 
rupees m 1839 to an estimated 1,000,000 in 1841.7 

In addition the value of this sum was greatly reduoed by the mflation in 
Afghanistan. The increased demand caused by the presence of large numbers of 
British and Indian troops and camp-followers, together with the large imports 
of specie, pushed prices up considerably. The extent of this inflation is not clear. 
In June 1841, Macnaghten claimed that the price of nearly all commodities 
had increased fivefold compared with the time of Dost Muhammad.” But it is 
clear that prices fluctuated greatly from time to time and from one area to 
another. This situation was common in Afghanistan, granted the difficulties 
of communications, particularly in the winter, and the melasticity of supply. 
But whereas previous governments had attempted to limit these variations by 
price control, the British, all free traders, prevented Shuja‘ from following 
this course.” After the rising, Mohan Lal reported complaints that the British 
enriched the grain sellers while they reduced the chiefs to poverty and killed 
the poor by starvation.“ Although, therefore, it would be unwise to accept 
Maonaghten's figures unoritioally, there can be no doubt that considerable 
inflation did take place and that this did reduce the real incomes of the chiefs, 
in 80 far as they were derived from assignments paid m cash or m kind with 
a fixed cash equivalent.?* 

There is also reason to suppose that the chiefs were adversely affected by 
the allocation of assignments under the government of Shah Shuja‘ after 1840. 

M Trevor to G. Lawrence Aug. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 20 of No. 88 of 21 Oct. 1841; Trevor, 
Report, 9 Sept. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 28 of No. 96 of 20 Nov. 1841; Mackeson to Maddook 11 Nov. 
1841, ESL, 81, No. 18 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841. 

" Macnaghten to Maddook 17 June 1841, ESL, 70, No. 00 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. There 
is abundant evidence of the effecta of the inflation in the reports of C.O.'s of new regimenta, 
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B Burnes to Macnaghten 7 Ang. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 65 of No. 112 of 16 Oot. 1840. Cf. also 
the opposition by Maonaghten to Rawlinson’s proposals to reduce the price of meat in Qandahar ; 
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The chief Minister to the end of 1840 was a man named Mulla Shakir Ishaqzai. 
He was sympathetic towards the old system, clashed with the British, was 
removed at their insistence, and replaced by ‘Usman Khan Saddozai, who was 
given the title of Nigam al-Dawla.3* Under British pressure Shuja‘ unwillingly 
ceded to him all management of the finances of the Kabul government?" 
and the Minister soon began to insert his own family in positions of authority 
at Qandahar and Jalalabad.?? He was in effect responsible, not to the Shah 
but to the British. He was strongly disliked by the chiefs and he, himself, 
was at enmity with many of them, since they, or their fathers, had murdered 
his father, Rahmatullah Khan, better known as Wafadar Khan, the unpopular 
minister of Shah Zaman.” ‘Usman Khan used his power to reduce the pay of 
the chiefs and enrich his own family. Lal claims that ‘Usman Khan had little 
knowledge of revenue affairs and that real power was in the hands of the ex- 
Barakzai officials m the Treasury, who were the only men who understood the 
system. In fact control over assignments was rapidly passing into the hands of 
Captain Trevor, who controlled the Janbàz, the Hazirbash, and the mustering 
of the feudal cavalry. Trevor himself was detested by the chiefs for his attitude 
towards them. This attitude is plain from his reports. Lal wrote: ‘ When 
Ameenoollah and Abdoollah Khan or any other chief had to petition him 
about their followers or allowances he was bursting into passion and said to 
them that in the course of two years hence all the chiefs of the military class 
ahould be dismissed from the service, and what they may receive to support 
themselves till that time they should consider it as a charity given to them’. 
The murder of Trevor by Mulla Mu'min, one of the leaders of the opposition 
to the military reforms, at the same time as the murder of Macnaghten, may 
have been the paying off of an old score. 

The chiefs, then, found themselves faced with falling incomes and influence, 
and exclusion from political power which was being progreasively monopolized 
by the British and their agente. They made subsidiary complaints as well 
relating to autocratic treatment by British officers and the theft of their 
wives and concubines. This last complaint was a constant theme with the 
rebels.“ 

The 'ulam4', including the popular religious leaders, also came under 
pressure from inflation, which reduced the value of their pensions. In addition 
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efforts were made to reduoe their pensions. They also resented British mter- 
ference with the admmistration of justice and their attempts to suppress 
corruption. In the case of Mir Hajji and his family their peculiar connexion 
with the Kohistani rebels is also a factor of significance. 

The cage of the ex-Barakzai officials is a little more obacure. At first sight 
they were farmg quite well under British control. But in fact the British 
pressure for the reorganization and simplification of governmental procedures 
was threatening to limit their opportunities for corruption which proceeded 
from their monopoly of knowledge of how the complicated procedures worked. 
It may also be that from ther close contact with the British they were aware 
that financial preasure would soon force the withdrawal of British troopa. 
Finally, they had close relations with a number of chiefs. 

Discontent among the chiefs became obvious in the course of 1841 and 
critical at the time of the formation of the Hazirbagh, which was intended as 
the means of finally abolishing their feudal cavalry. They made great efforts 
to prevent the formation of this unit. They threatened would-be recruits and 
suggested that the drees and discipline were contrary to the teachmgs of Islam.“ 
In June 1841 they contrived to get the father of a recruit sentenced to death, 
on what Macnaghten said was a trumped up charge of blasphemy, designed 
to deter people from joining the corps.“ Macnaghten intervened against this 
dangerous combination of the principal Qazis and chiefs and persuaded a 
reluctant Shujé‘ to reverse the sentence. With the self-satisfaction of a former 
judge, Macnaghten modestly claimed to have refuted the charge from his own 
superior knowledge of Islamic law.“ 

Still a number of chiefs continued to oppose the reforms and at the end of 
August Macnaghten and ‘Usman Khan persuaded the Shah to order six of 
them to sign a bond agreemg to submit to some reductions m their current 
allowances without complamt and to act loyally in the future towards the 
government. These chiefs Included ‘Abdullah Khan Achakzai, Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan Bamizai, the Mukhtar al-Dawla, who had been a close confidant 
of Dost Muhammad before 1839 and who had been elected wazir by the Durrani 
nobles before the arrival of Shuja' m Kabul, when he was replaced by Mulla 
Shakir, and ‘Abd al-Salim Khan Bamfzai, with whom were associated his 
brothers, Mir Afzal Khan, the Arzbegi, and Mir Ahmad Khan, who were in 
the confidence of Shuja‘.4* On 1 September the chiefs, in open darbdr, refused. to 
sign. At Maonaghten's insistence Shuja‘ gave them five days to sign or leave 
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Kabuli? The chiefs signed,*' but by that time Shujà' had become ill with 
the strain and he did not receive them until 27 September. According to 
Macnaghten,*® he virtually ignored them at this meeting but Mohan Lal says 
that it was at this time that an interview took place at which the Durrani 
chiefs complained to Shuj&' of their treatment and Shuja‘ replied that he could 
do nothing, that he had no power, and that they were too. cowardly to stand 
up for the honour of the Durrani kingdom.” It was after this, says Lal, that 
the chiefs assembled at the end of September and swore on the Qur’an to rebel. 
This sequence of events indicates a certam responsibility on the part of 
Shujà' and raises the question of his own complicity in the revolt. There is no 
doubt that Shuja' was quite dissatisfied with his own position. His power 
was steadily diminishing. He never had much control over his own nominal 
army, the Shah’s Contmgent. The troops were deployed with only conventional 
references to him, and his European officers did not bother to attend his darbàr. V 
His artillery, reorganized by Lieutenant Warburton, and his Janbaz, were 
not even in appearance paid by him, because the British authorities found 
it moonvenient to transfer the funds.*! The only troops which he controlled 
were the feudal troops and his own personal troops, and there was constant 
pressure for economy on these as on other items of his personal expenditure.@ 
The constant painful interviews with Macnaghten on the subject of economies 
made him quite iL Macnaghten was perhaps the only man in Afghanistan 
who tried to resist the encroachments on Shuja”s power and frequently argued 
that the limitation of Shuja°s expenditure would turn him into a British 
pensioner.* For long Macnaghten sought to avoid interfering in Shuja’s 
government, but, in the course of 1841, pressure from Caloutta forced him to 
greater and greater interference, culminating in the dispute over the Hazmbagh. 
Shuja' apparently resented having to enforce the demand for the bond and 
complained that the chiefs harangued him until his life was a burden to him. 
He wanted to fix a pension for the chiefs but said Trevor refused.55 Macnaghten 
reported that Shujà' ' seems to have lost his nerve and to be much more under 
the guidanoe of pernicious advisers '.5*5 Macnaghten called him an old woman 
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and began to acoentuate the policy of ruling through the Nigam and excluding 
the Shah from 6.57 

Shujà' was under very great pressure from the chiefs and the ‘ilam’. As 
early as July 1840 he complained that they called him a puppet and ‘ represented 
the present state of affairs as anything but a Mohamedan kingdom’ and asked 
for Shuj&^s support in rebellion.55 At the time Shuja‘ affirmed his unity with 
the British but he was conscious that their unpopularity was spreading to 
himself. Mohan Lal gives a number of example of attempts made by Shuja^s 
ministers to break British control There is also the conduct of Mangür Khan, 
the Chawush Bash!, in the Kohistaén and at Qandahar, where he attempted to 
provoke disturbances. Mangtür's assertion that he was acting on the orders of 
the Shah was widely believed. Mulla Shakar constantly drew attention to the 
Shah’s dependent status and he encouraged the mullàs to exclude the name 
of the Shah from the Khutba on the grounds that the Shih was not an mde- 
pendent roler. He continually clashed with the British in attempts to assert 
independence.” It is not clear to what extent Shuja‘ was implicated in these 
activities but his complaints of lack of power mdioate that he did not oppose 
them. The crisis of the summer of 1841, with the growing danger of his bemg 
regarded as an infidel, affected him more deeply yet. On 29 September he 
received a further blow. He was then told that the polite and kmdly Macnaghten 
would shortly be leaving for Bombay and would be succeeded by the detested 
Alexander Burnes. He actually contemplated leaving Afghanistan with 
Macnaghten. This last news might well have provoked him to make the alleged 
declaration to the Durrani chiefs. 

There are some significant indications of Shuja”s attitude in his actions 
after the rising had begun. After he heard of the attack on Burnes’s house he 
sent in troops under his son Fath Jang and his father-m-law, Muhammad 
Sharif Khan, the Zabtbegi, together with the Nigam to discover what the 
rebels wanted and-to negotiate with them. Mackeaon reported a story that - 
Muhammad Sharif suggested that the rebels should choose Shujà' as their 
leader.” According to Shuja' this proposal came from the rebels themselves." 
They were in fact already using Shuja”s name, which had been forged on 
certain proclamations, and they actually claimed that the force was coming 
to assist them. But firmg broke out, the negotiations were broken off, and 
Muhammad Sharif was killed. ‘Usman Khan claimed that the force was very 
near to success when it was recalled by the Shah © but other sources report 
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that it never fought hard. Lal said that Fath Jang, possibly to save himself, 
actually Joined the rebels and ran through the streets shouting ‘ Prove your- 
selves to be the champions of the faith and destroy the infidels (English) "4 
But from this time onwards there seems no doubt of the Shàh's loyalty to the 
British. His actions suggest that he might at the beginning have been willing 
to make terms with the rebels and to use the disturbance to increase his own 
bargaining power with the British, but the rebellion immediately got out of 
hand. 


Considering the evidence as a whole one would acquit Shujà' of greater 
responsibility than that, traditionally, of Henry II for the murder of Thomas 
Becket. In the first place his subsequent actions show that he had no wish for 
the rebellion to succeed. Secondly, neither he nor the chiefs could have thought 
that it had any chance of success. With adequate military arrangements it 
could have been suppressed immediately. 

The attack on Burnes’s house on 2 November seems to have been in the 
nature of a demonstration by the chiefs and some members of the ‘ulama’ 
with the help of certain officials and with the tacit support of the Shah, directed 
against their moreasing loss of power and wealth. There seams to have been no 
notion of a full-scale rising. Certainly the instigators could have had no wish to 
create & movement which not only swept the British out of Afghanistan but 
replaced the Saddozais by the Barakzais. It is now necessary to investigate 
how the movement was transformed. 

For the next three weeks there was almost contmual fightmg around 
the British cantonmenta. The chiefs who had led the initial outbreak had few 
tribal followers in Kabul. The rebels came from two sources. First, they came 
from Kabul itself where they were rallied by Mir Aftab, a relative of Mir Hajji, 
who beat a drum to summon them to battle.” Second, they came from the 
surrounding villages, under therr tribal leaders, and largely operated in groups 
(e.g. the Kohisténis under various chiefs, of whom the most prominent was 
Mir Masjidi; the Ghilzais who established themselves in the fort of Mahmud 
Khan and who fought under a number of tribal chiefs, including Hamza Khan, 
Khuda Bakhsh, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and Muhammad Shah Khan; and the Ghilzais 
of Zurmat under Mihtar Misa). These rebels either supported themselves 
out of plunder or were paid by the chiefs. There are no reliable estimates of 
numbers. Mohan Lal put ther numbers at 50,000 on 23 November,"? but at 
the battle of that day estimates ranged between 6,000 and 15,000.*7 

The rebels had little central political authority. The clear identification of 
Shuj&' with the British forced them to look elsewhere for a leader and the choice 
fell on Nawwab Muhammad Zaman Khan as the senior member of the Barakzai 
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family m Kabul, although he had taken no part in planning the rebellion and 
at the outbreak had actually offered to assist im ita suppression. * Zaman 
was set up as Shah, Aminullah Khan Logari as was (other reports put Jabbar 
Khan in this position), and ‘Abdullah Khan Achakzai as oommander-in-chief.® 
In practice there was a sort of counoil of chiefs who commanded.” At the 
great battle of 23 November the Afghan commander was not one of the better- 
known leaders.” But most chiefs acted quite independently and made frequent 
approaches to Macnaghten or his &gente. Mohan Lal bought off & number of 
rebels, paying them to return home. Mir Hajji and his family also received 
British bribes. Negotiations were carried on with the Ghilzais, with Mir Masjidi, 
and with the Qizilbash leaders, who for the most part remained neutral, which 
led to fighting betweeen them and other rebels in Kabul.” 

In this period although the British suffered a number of military defeats 
they kept open their supply Imes and it seemed likely that eventually the rebels 
would fade away as their hopes of plunder drmmished, casualties became more 
severe, and the chiefs ran out of money to pay ther followers.” 

The situation was transformed soon after the arrival, m Kabul, about 
25 November, of Muhammad Akbar, the favourite son of Dost Muhammad. 
It is difficult not to connect this event with the change m the rebel tactics. 
A blockade was drawn around the British camp. Mullads went into the sur- 
rounding villages to stop supplies gomg to the cantonments and some villages 
to the rear of Bemaru, which had been the entrepót for supplies to the British, 
were occupied.” Bridges were burned." Although the numbers of the rebels 
had fallen considerably (to an estimated 2,500 on 8 December 79) they had 
greater unity and were employed more effectively. Macnaghten after much 
delay decided to accept a Ghilzai demand for 200,000 rupees as the price of their 
departure. He now discovered they would no longer agree.”” ‘It is perfectly 
wonderful how they (the rebels) hang together’, he wrote.7§ 

By 10 December, when news from Ghazni revealed that the expected 
remforcements from Qandahar would not arrive, the supply situation was 
critical and Maonaghten was forced to reopen negotiations with the rebels. On 
11 December he met their principal spokeamen and agreed terms for evacuation. 
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At this meeting the leading Afghan negotiators were the Barakzais, ‘Usman 
Khan, and Akbar. ‘Mahomed Akbar Khan seemed the chief spokeaman ', 
wrote George Lawrence, who was present," But Akbar’s demand for immediate 
evacuation was not supported by the chiefs.*e 

Macnaghten did not wish to negotiate and was forced to do so against 
his will by the militery. In negotiating his object was to split the rebels. By 
coming to an agreement with the Barakzais he hoped to induce the court 
nobles, who stood to lose from a revival of Barakzai ascendancy, to return to 
their allegiance to Shujà'. To help matters along he ostentatiously separated 
himself from Shuja'.?* On 13 December British troops were withdrawn from 
the Bala Hisér. The policy began to have some success. On 12 December 
a deputation of chiefs which included ‘Abd al-Salim Khan and Hamza Khan 
waited on Shujà' with a proposal that Shuja should remain as Shah with a 
Barakzai wazir.” Shuja' later alarmed to have won over Àminulláh Khan 
at this time.5 On 15 December Shujà' issued a proclamation calling on all 
true Muslims to fight the farang.“ Although there was no immediate agree- 
ment between Shuja‘ and the chiefs, and Zaman continued to reign as nommal 
Shah m Kabul, it was clear that rebel unity was orumbling. Lal reported that 
the Durranis, the Qizilbãah, and some of the Kohistanis and Kabulis had 
begun to draw apart from the Barakzais. Macnaghten reopened negotiations 
with the Ghilzais and paid them an advance of 50,000 5 

Muhammad Akbar was in a difficult position. After the meeting on 
11 December he had returned to meet the other chiefs in Kabul and had 
explained to them the agreement which had been reached.** It was not well 
received. One report says he was abused by ‘ the people of Islam ’ as a man who 
had betrayed Islam for the sake of his father and other relatives, who were 
to be released from India, and for material rewards.*? Some chiefs claimed that 
the British had no intention of withdrawmg, that they were only playing for 
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time. Akbar and Zaman were forced to make a declaration that they would not 
permit the British to depart while Shah Shuja‘ remained in the Bala Hisar.** 
But on 13 December Akbar failed in an attempt to introduce his own troops 
into the Bala Hisar. He also saw other chiefs making approaches to Shuja'. 
Discontent among his followers inoreased with the high price of food. At 
the same time, as one of the parties to the agreement of 11 December, he was 
in contact with Macnaghten through various agents and recerved money from 
him to help carry it out. But suspicions among the chiefs made it impossible 
to fulfil the agreement. The rebel demands were contmually increased in 
response to pressure from lesser chiefs m the darbdr.” Akbar was in great 
danger of being outmanceuvred on the left. He was actually accused by the 
party of Aminullah of being friendly to the British.” 

It was m this situation that Akbar entered on the plot which led to the 
destruction of the British force. Maonaghten's payments of money had supplied 
him with the means. It is clear that he had seen through Macnaghten’s proteste- 
tions that he sought only unanimity among the chiefs so that he could make 
proper arrangements for the British evacuation. He wrote that the British were 
treacherous m making the agreement of 11 December and only wanted time 
to store grain ** (which Akbar took care to supply only in driblets).“ On 
22 December he sent proposals to Macnaghten for an agreement providing that 
Shujà' should be Shah, Akbar wazir with a large cash payment, and the British 
should stay until the followmg spring. Macnaghten agreed and a meeting was 
arranged for the followmg day when it was proposed that the new allies would 
seize certain strategic positions.*4 Akbar later said that the first approach on 
these Imes came from Macnaghten but there is no evidence from the British mde 
on this. Nor is the extent to which Akbar had agreed his plot with other chiefs 
clear. Captam C. Troup claimed that Akbar promised, in the darbér, to bring 
m Macnaghten as a prisoner to prove his innocence of charges of treachery."* 
Akbar did show the outlmes of the agreement m Macnaghten’s handwriting to 
Aminullah, immediately after he received them, adding the inaccurate mforma- 
tion that the payment to himself was the price of Aminullah’s head.** During 
the meeting on 33 December Aminulléh stayed in the fort of Muhammad 
Khan Bayat and sent his brother with Akbar as a witness. But Akbar’s prinorpal 
allies were & few relatives led by Sultan Jan, the Ghilzais led by Muhammad 
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Shah Khan, and a number of the ex-Barakzai officials from the Qirilbügh 
guarter,”” 

The rest of the story of the disaster is well known. At the meeting on 
23 December Macnaghten and Trevor were killed and the two other British 
emissaries, George Lawrence and Colin Mackenzie, taken prisoner. On 
24 December Akbar gave a full explanation to the other chiefs in the darbàr. 
With Macnaghten gone the military leaders’ preasure for withdrawal was greater 
than ever. A new agreement was made, agam the chiefs were unable or unwilling 
to fulfil their part of it, and particularly to supply adequate protection. The 
force marched on 6 January 1842 and was totally destroyed within a few days. 

Much has been written about the share of Akbar in this last massacre. He 
was probably incapable of protectmg the force with the 800 men he had with 
him but in any case he had no wish to. He did not want the Kabul force to 
depart until the forces at Jalalabad and Ghani had gone.”” His efforts at 
saving lives seem to have consisted only of the acquisition of a select few 
European prisoners, chiefly women and officers, who might serve as useful 
bargaining counters m future negotiations. 

It would appear, then, that the destruction of the Kabul force was tele 
the work of Muhammad Akbar. On his arrival at Kabul he immediately 
took up a leading position among the rebels. His arrival coincided with the 
beginning of the new successful policy of blockade agamst the British canton- 
ments. When Maonaghten's activities threatened to divide the Afghan leaders 
it was Akbar who saved the situation. His exposure of Macnaghten united the 
greater number of the chiefs in bitter hostility to the British ; his murder of 
Macnaghten deprived the British of their most able leader. Lastly, he had the 
greatest share in the final destruction of the Kabul force. 

The departure of the British, accompanied by Akbar and the Ghilzais, 
from Kabul left a new balance of forces there. The Barakzai party was repre- 
sented by Zaman Khan, still nominally ruler, and possessing a valuable asset 
in the form of the British sick and wounded left at Kabul together with some 
hostages. He had, however, few fnanoial resources and his supporters were 
wavering between the rival attractions of Shah Shuja‘ and Akbar.” The second 
group was that of the court nobles among whom the leading figure was 
Aminullah Khan. Amimullah had support from men from Logar and also 
possessed valuable financial resources in the form of cash extracted from the 
Hindu bankers in Kabul on the strength of the bills which had been given by 
the British as part of the price of their departure from Kabul This money 
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enabled him to recruit a number of sepoy troops. Third, there was Shuja‘ 
himself who also possessed money which he now began to use. Shuja' also had 
his Hindustani and Arab troops in the Bala Higar, numbermg rather more than 
2,000.1° Finally, m the background was the threat of a British return, 
represented by the garrisons at Ghazni, Jalalabad, and Qandahar, and by the 
assembly of a force at Peshawar. 

Negotiations between the various groupe ended on 17 January in an agree- 
ment to establish a new government in which Shujà' was recognized as Shah 
with Zaman as wazir and Aminullah as nah. Zaman accepted this decision 
reluctantly, and was never able to exercise any authority. The dominant 
figure was that of Aminullah1™ 

The first problem before the new government was that of raising the troops, 
which Akbar was demanding for use against Jalalabad. This required money. 
Few of the chiefs by now possessed any, and they and their followers often 
were reduced to looting shops. Aminullàh raised some by extortion The 
obvious source of money, however, was the Shah. Despite Shujà^s continual 
complamta of poverty he had contrived to amass a sum estimated at 2,000,000 
rupees in the two years he had been at Kabul! The chiefs demanded that 
Shuja‘ should send troops, led by one of his sons, to Jal&làbád.!95 There was 
another reason for this demand. The chiefs suspected that Shuja"s conversion 
to the rebel cause was shallow and were anxious that he should, like them- 
selves, commit himself irrevocably against the British.!?* Although at his most 
recent installation as Shah, Shuja' had declared that he would work for the 
annihilation of the mfidel and that he felt the death of a Muslim like that 
of a son,?°” he was at that time in correspondence with Macgregor at Jalalabad 
urging a rapid British advance on Kabul. Shuji‘ was in a most difficult position. 
If he committed himself to the rebels the British would remove him if they 
returned. If he committed himself to the’ British and they did not advance 
quickly he would also be destroyed. So he temporized. As head of the govern- 
ment he wrote formally to Macgregor demanding the evacuation of Jalalabad 
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in accordance with the treaty. At the same time he wrote privately asking 
for information about British intentions and for help.!99 He sent Shams al-Din 
to Ghazni to demand the surrender of the garrison there but also instructed 
him privately, or 80 he olaimed, not to prees the garrison hard until he had 
reached agreement with Macgregor. 

Shuj&"s failure to take any positive action soon brought suspicion on him 
again. It was reported that the ‘ulama urged Shuja‘ to stop his duplicity, 
“or the law of Crusades will be inflicted on him’.™ At the same time rivalries 
between the chiefs increased. Aminullah was now veering towards support of 
Shuja‘ and he, together with the Qizilbash and most of the court nobles found 
themselves more and more opposed to Zaman and the Barakzais. Karly m 
March there was a clash between the supporters of Zaman and those of 
Aminullah over the right to collect the revenues of the mint." With the 
help of money raised by Lientenant J. B. Conolly, who had been left in charge 
of the British sick and wounded, Zaman was able to raise 2,000-3,000 troops, 
which, combmed with the guns he had secured at the time of the British with- 
drawal, made an imposing appearance.” But even within the Barakzai camp 
his authority was not unchallenged. Both ‘Usman Khan and Nawwab Jabbar 
Khan preferred Akbar as their leader against Áminullaàh.U* “Usman wrote to 
Mohan Lal offering to murder Áminullah.!* 

In March and April pressure increased on Shuja' to force him to move on 
Jalalabad. He still delayed. On 2 March he sent out his son, Fath Jang, 
but the prince never went beyond Butkhak and later returned." On 18 March 
Amfinullah and the Barakszais joined forces to demand that the Shah should 
march in person with 8,000 men. Shuja‘ pitched his tent on the road but declined 
to occupy 1.3317 He was afraid to leave the Bala Hisar, fearing the Barakzais. 
He offered the chiefs money if they would go without him." He wrote that 
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everyone was now turning against him because he was regarded as being too 
friendly towards the British and was ' ginking Islam ’.“* On 3 April the chiefs 
told him that if he did not march on Jalalabad he would be considered as 
English. Mir Hajji pitched his tent on the road and announced that all Muslims 
who would not march with him were infidels.” To reassure the Shah, Zaman 
sent his wife to Shuja‘ with a promise, written on a Qur'àn, that the Barakzais 
would be faithful to him if he left the Bala Hisér. On 4 April the Shah pitched 
his tent at Siah Sang. In the early mornmg of 5 April, while on his way to his 
tent, he was murdered by a party led by Shuja‘ al-Dawla, son of Zaman Khan.” 

The fate of Shujá' is illuminating. Despite his financial resources he had 
been unable to rally enough support to give himself & free hand. He had 
eventually been forced out of the Bala Hisar. In spite of their hostility to the 
Barakzais and their willmgness to come to an agreement with Shuja', the 
court nobles had been forced to fall in with the pressure on Shujà' to advance 
on Jalalabad. Despite their lack of resources, the Barakzais had survived as a 
formidable political power. The decisive factor in the struggle appears to have 
been the identification of Shujà' with support for the British and his ultimate 
overthrow to have been the result of the expression of popular feeling called 
forth by the action of Mir Hajji which forced him out of the Bala Higar. 

The immediate effect of the murder of Shuja‘ was an increase m the power 
of Aminullah. With the help of the court nobles (who as a result of death and 
defection were now nearly all Popalzai, and will now be referred to under that 
name) and possibly a few Kabulis he put up Shuja”e son, Fath Jang. He 
began to recruit more troops, particularly from Logar and Zurmat. By the end 
of April he had 3,000 troops and the Popalzai a further 400.1 At the same time 
the Barakzai influence was further weakened by the news of the defeat of Akbar 
at Jalalabad, which reached Kabul on 8 April, and which precipitated a panic 
and the exodus of many of the wealthier citizens.” But the Barakzais still 
refused to accept a subordinate position. Zaman declared himself to be Shah 
and, with possible help from Conolly, began to raise more troops. Of the 
other tribes the Kohistanis were still for the most part aloof, as they had been 
since the British withdrawal, partly because of internal disputes and partly 
out of pique at what they felt to be an madequate share of the plunder taken 
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from the British.3* Some, however, were later subsidized by Aminullah 
and others, although there may be some doubt about this, and were paid for 
by a house tax in Kabul levied by Mir Hajj?” The Qizilbash were divided. 
Khan Shirin Khan supported the Saddozais but the Murad Khani branch 
leaned towards the Barakzais.12® 

The Barakzais remained on the defensive for the next two or three weeks. 
Aminullàh forced Zaman to surrender his prisoners although he was unable to 
secure them himself. They were handed over to Mir Hajji.!? Zaman refused 
to give up his guns or the murderers of Shujà', but did give hostages to 
Aminullah. There were reports that the Barakzais were selling their purchased 
lands." Neither side, however, felt sufficiently strong to bring matters to 
a test. Before them both was the prospect of a British reconquest. 

The situation was gradually resuming the same characteristics as it had had 
before the death of Shuja'. The question was still who should march first. 
against the British. Fath Jang, who was already negotiating with Macgregor 
on the same lines as his father, seized the excuse of his father’s murder as a 
justification for postponing his departure. He demanded vengeance first. 
Aminullah tried to evade the point and agreed with the Barakzais to postpone 
discussion of the murder until ‘ after the religious war against the infidels had 
been terminated '.!? But Fath Jang insisted that Aminullah should expel the 
Barakzais from Kabul before he would provide any funds for an expedition. 

The final split between Aminullah and the Bárakzais came at the end of 
April. Before that, Akbar made an interesting intervention ostensibly to secure 
a united front against the British. He sent to Kabul Muhammad Shah Khan 
and Mirza Imam Wardi They negotiated an alliance between Aminullih 
and Akbar, which provided for the despatch of a force of 6,000 troops, paid 
for by Fath Jang, Aminullah, and the Barakzais, to Jalalabad to aid Akbar, 
who was to be recognized as governor of the province. A garrison of 1,000 men 
under a son of Aminullah was to remam in the Bala Hisar. A rather m IOUS 
clause added ‘He (Aminullah 1) is requested to do nothing with the other 
Baruckzyes'. Perhaps more significantly, Akbar’s agents also intervened to 
arrange a settlement of points of dispute between the Barakzais and the party 
led by Mir Hajjı ® 
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On 29 April Zaman and Mir Hajji pitched their tenta outside Kabul and 
announced their prospective departure on the jihad. On 30 April a clash 
took place between the followers of Zaman and Aminullah for control of the 
revenues of the Customs House. Zaman was too weak to fight so, with what 
appears, in retrospect, masterly tactical judgment, he declared that the revenues 
should be paid to Mir Hajji for the jihad. Mir Hajji then said that a son of 
Zaman’s should remain in control of the Customs House. On 2 May Aminullah 
seized Mir Hajji and, immediately, Kabul was plunged into tumult. Aminullah 
saw his mistake and promptly released Mir Hajji, after extracting a promise 
that he would support the Saddozais. But Mir Hajji at once joined the 
Barakzais, bringing with him the bulk of the people of Kabul. Within a few 
hours Aminullah and his party were driven out of the city. The leaders took 
refuge in the Bala Hisar, but Fath Jang refused to admit their troops, who 
were left outside the walls. Within a short time 4,000 troops melted away. 
Zaman was proclaimed Shah in Kabul.436 

Once again victory had gone to the little battalions. Before the fight 
Áminullh and the Popalzais had more money and more troops. But after 
2 May the people of Kabul, most of the Kohistanis, and most of the Ghilzais 
had jomed the Baraksais, and Aminullah’s troops fought without enthusiasm. 
Aminullah’s final mistake was the provocation of Mir Hajji, who was so 
influential with Kabulis and Kohistanis. But the basic weakness of his, and the 
Popalzais', cause was the way they had allowed themselves to become identified 
with the British. A point frequently made by Mohan Lal m his correspondence 
at this time was that many chiefs who supported the British did not dare to 
speak because of the strength of popular feeling against them. Shujá^s position 
had been seriously weakened by the production of letters purporting to be from 
him to Macgregor. This was the aspect of the struggle which the Barakzais 
stressed in their propaganda. In a letter to ‘Ariy Khan Ghilzai, Zaman and 
‘Usman blamed the delays In. the prosecution of the jthad on the fact that 
"The Shahzadeh, Ameenoollah Khan and the Populzaees have created 
disunion amongst us, they are in league with the English (Fermgees) and some 
of their letters to them have been intercepted, in fact they are ruming the 
Mussulman cause. Those who openly or secretly espouse the interests of the 
Infidels will meet with the punishment they deserve ’.187 

Apart from bombarding the town with his artillery, Fath Jang had taken 
no part in the contest which he had done so much to provoke.?? He now 
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found himself besieged in the Bala Hisar in company with the Popalzais. 
Lal estimated his forces at 5,000 but this figure apparently includes a large 
number of Aminullah’s followers who were never admitted to the Bala Hisar 
and who soon deserted. Shortly afterwards most of the court nobles too 
deserted. ‘Abd al-Salim went on 6 May, Mir Afzal on 11 May, then Sikandar 
Khan, and finally Aminullah himself. 

The leadership of the attack on the Bala Hisar was now een over by 
Muhammad Akbar, who had returned to Kabul sometime between 6 May and 
9 May. Since January 1842 he had been occupied in Laghm&n and at Jalalabad. 
The British garrison at Jalalabad had arrived on 12 November. On 13 November 
they had beaten off an attack by tribeamen from the surrounding areas. At 
the end of November a mixed force of Ghilzais and Shinwaris made a second 
attempt, but were dispersed on 1 December. Thereafter only a force of 300—400 
Ghilzais remained in the vicinity, under the command of ‘Abd al-Ariz and Gul 
Muhammad. These chiefs were content merely to appropriate the revenue,!£ 
despite the complaints of the rebel government in Kabul!“ 

Akbar arrived at Charbagh, 5 miles from Jalalabad, about the middle of 
January 1842, but for a long time found it difficult to raise forces. Nothing 
came from Kabul and the local chiefs were too preocoupied with their own 
interests.‘ Akbar based his appeal on Islam and extended it to those chiefs 
who were co-operating with the British. To Türabüz Khan Mohmand of 
Làlpüra he wrote: ‘ this is the work of God that has come to pase . . . so that 
the whole of Islam united with one heart have engaged in a war against the 
infidels and the race of Unbelievers has been overcome and altogether destroyed. 
This is not a matter of man's judgement but for the sake of God and keeping 
your eye steadily fixed on the interests of your religion’. He urged Türsbáüz 
to jom him, and went on: ‘ without doubt in these times from necessity and 
their fate many Museulmans have been obliged to live on terms with the 
infidels and done so out of regard for the times. But judge for yourself whether 
itis better that you and I should live and be respected among Mussulmans or 
that we should pass our lives among Kafirs’.1“ Akbar represented himself 
as a man without home or family who lived only for religion.1“* It is clear 
that this propaganda did make a‘powerful appeal to tribal feeling, and many 
chiefs who wished to work with the British found it difficult, or impossible, 
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to do Bo against the wishes of their followers.!** The Afridi malke in the 
Khaibar found this difficulty. Ttirabax Khan was forced to flee to Peshawar 
as were Ayat al-Din and Sayyid Hakim of Kunar. Others like Khalid Khan 
of Goghta and Sayyid Hashim of Kunar were forced to pretend to fall in with 
Akbar. Akbar’s influence was further increased by the repulse of a force under 
Brigadier Wilde which tried to force the Khaibar. 

By the middle of February Akbar felt strong enough to begm operations 
against Jalalabad. By 1 March he had succeeded in cutting off the flow of 
supplies to the garrison from the surrounding villages, but lack of siege guns 
prevented him from making & direct attack. His forces at this time appear to 
have consisted of a amall nucleus of permanent troops (about 1,500) plus large 
numbers of tribesmen who came down from the surrounding hills to fight 
during the day, returning home at night.|** On 12 March, however, he was 
severely wounded, whether by accident or in an attempted assassination is not 
clear.147 This led to a relaxation of the blockade of Jalalabad and, with the 
growing likelihood of a renewed British offensive from Peshawar, some chiefs 
began to make approaches to Macgregor.!** On 5 April General Pollook forced 
the Khaibar. On 7 April the Jalalabad garrison attacked Akbar’s camp and 
totally defeated him. The list of chiefs at this battle ahows that Akbar’s strength 
was principally in the support of the eastern Ghilzais. Most of the other chiefs 
were unwilling allies and many later made approaches to the British.1# 

After his defeat before Jalalabad Akbar returned to Laghmà&n where he 
reopened negotiations which he had begun earlier with the British. His first 
approach had been in January 1842 and it was made through one of his prisoners, 
Major Eldred Pottinger, who had succeeded Macnaghten as chief political agent 
m Kabul. Akbar had then offered to surrender his prisoners and refrain from 
attackmg Jalalabad in return for the surrender of Dost Muhammad and the 
establishment of a government in Kabul which would be connected to Britam 
with a defensive alliance but which would possess internal autonomy.!9 These 
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negotiations made no progress since no one on the British side had authority 
to pursue them. After his defeat Akbar sent in another prisoner, Captain Colin 
Mackenzie, who arrived at Jalalabad on 25 April, with new proposals from 
Akbar and the Ghilzai chiefs. These proposals were for a general settlement, a 
limited exchange of prisoners, or terms for the chiefs themselves. Akbar also 
secretly instructed Mackenzie to find out what Akbar could expect for himself.! 9: 
Muhammad Shah Khan also made separate proposals. Pollock replied 
offering & ransom for the prisoners and the enjoyment of their hereditary rights 
to the Ghilzai chiefs but made no mention of Akbar himself. Akbar replied 
through Pottinger. In return for the release of the prisoners, the British 
should release the family of Akbar and, of they retained Kabul and Jalalabad, 
the British were to give Muhammad Shah Khan and himself an amnesty, 
a cash settlement, and a pension. If they evacuated the territories their govern- 
ment was to be made over to Akbar and Muhammad Shah. Akbar wanted 
the agreement m writing before he would release the prisoners.!* Pollock 
could not meet these demands and offered only an amnesty, 200,000 rupees 
as ransom, and the return of Akbar’s family.!55 Negotiations were then broken 
off for a time. Pottinger later said this was because Akbar was enraged by 
a passage in Pollock’s letter of 10 May which mputed the death of another 
prisoner, General Keith Elphinstone, the former commander of the Kabul 
force, to bad tre&tment.!** It seems more likely, however, that Akbar had 
decided, in the light of the opportunities now opening up in Kabul, whither 
he had now gone, that there was no point in pursuing the negotiations any 
further at that time. 

The significance of these negotiations is not clear. Akbar could hardly 
have been really concerned with makmg a bargam for himself since he broke 
off the negotiations just when he had achieved one. Both times, he began 
them when his prospects seemed dark. In both cases his mam object seems 
to have been to gam time and to explore British Intentions. If he could persuade 
them to withdraw from Afghanistan so much the better. He took great care 
to avoid any dangerous contacts with the British but at the same time could 
produce evidence of some progress in the negotiations which was later used by 
Mirza Imam Wardi to persuade chiefs who anticipated a British return to 
defect from the party of Fath Jang.15’ 

In Kabul Akbar rapidly became the dominant force m the opposition to 
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the Saddozais. On 13 May he won over Aminullah, and together they made 
an offer to Fath Jang. He was to remain as Shah with Akbar as wazir and 
Aminullah as nah. Fath Jang accepted, playing for time, but refused to 
admit a garrison of Akbar’s men to the Bala Higar.** On 17 May Áminullàh 
finally left the Bala Hisar, saying that Fath Jang was pro-British.!9 

Fath Jang hoped for a rapid advance to Kabul by Pollock to save him. 
He was quite prepared to negotiate, ‘to pass some time quietly '.!€ Negotia- 
tions therefore continued, interspersed with heavy fighting. But Fath Jang’s 
hopes of a British advance received a severe blow when Akbar published 
a letter from ‘Aziz Khan Ghilzai announcing, quite correctly, that the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, had ordered Pollock to retreat. At 
the same time his garrison’s will to resist: began to languish under the repeated 
attacks. The Arabs in the Bala Hisér demanded peace and on 7 June, after 
the failure of more negotiations, they opened the gates and admitted the 
followers of Akbar, 

Yet agam the side with the greater resources had lost. ‘The Princo’, 
wrote Lal, ‘is of course very liberal to those who espouse his cause, while 
the Baruckzyes pay very little by selling jewels and finmg the people 
unjustly.’ 1 And he remarked that the Kohistanis, who had followed Mir 
Häjji into support of the Barakzais, were discontented at their poor pay com- 
pared with that of the Saddozai troops. Some mdeed did desert Akbar because 
he had no money to pay them.!** The Barakzai troops also suffered the more 
casualties.!?” Fath Jang was reported to pay one gold mohur each day, to 
each chief, and one rupee to each of their followers, agamst the Barakzai scale 
of four shahis to each chief, and one to each of their followers, when they 
could pay at all??? But in the end Fath Jang had the support of hardly a single 
Afghan and even chiefs like Khan Shirin, who hoped for the restoration of 
British power, did not dare to give him open support. Once again the decisive 
factor seems to have been the propaganda of Akbar, who portrayed Fath Jang 
and his followers as mfidels, who were holding the Bala Higar for the British.!?” 
Fears of a British reoccupation were whipped up by Mirza Imam Wardi who 
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forged letters to the effect that the British intended to plunder Kabul, carry 
off the women, and destroy the mosgues.!"? 

Akbar’s leadership of the anti-Baddozai party was not undisputed. The 
agreement between Zaman and Mir Hajji, which had encompassed the defeat 
of Aminullah, had resulted in the support of Mir Hajji for Zamén’s claim to 
political lesdershrp.! But Akbar's proposals were all formulated on the basis 
of the recognition of Fath Jang as Shah, with real power in the hands of Akbar. 
Accordingly Zaman began to display hostility towards Akbar. He asked the 
mullas to read the Khutba in his name, but they refused.!7? He conducted 
separate negotiations with Fath Jang." He found allies against Akbar in the 
persons of Khan Shirin and Mir Hajji. On 28 May this opposition to Akbar 
came into the open. Akbar summoned a meeting of chiefs on that day at 
the tomb of Timfir Shah. He made & speech calling for unity, saying that he 
wanted to secure the Bala Hisar for the defence of the Muslims against the 
Infidels, and asking the other chiefs to advise Fath Jang to surrender it. But 
the Qizilbüsh chiefs and Mir Hajji made a counter-proposal that the Barakzais 
should first hand over their families to Fath Jang as a sign of good faith. 
Akbar threatened to take his British prisoners off to Turkestan ' and then the 
English will hang them all for it’.47 From then on Akbar and Aminullah 
began to threaten the Qizilbash by proposing to form a Sunni alliance against 
them. On 1 June there was an attempt to assassinate Khan Shirin.’ Zaman 
moved to the defence of the Qimlbash; he and Mir Hajji began to make 
approaches to Conolly looking for British help.!7* They also sought to prevent 
a successful agreement between Akbar and Fath Jang. They demanded that 
Fath Jang should be recognized as Shah only until the British had withdrawn, 
and that all interests, and not just those of Akbar and Aminullah, should be 
represented in any garrison admitted to the Bala Hligar.17§ 

After his capture of the Bala Hisér Akbar immediately took exclusive 
control of it. He garrisoned it with Muhammad Shah Khan’s Ghilsais and 
excluded the followers of Zaman and the Qimlbash.1’* He then made it clear 
that he was going to make Fath Jang Shah. He defended this action at a 
meeting of Barakzai leaders at the home of Mir Hajji by saying that it was the 
best means of getting the co-operation of the people of Kabul agamst the 
British and of raising money to pay troops. Other reports suggested that he 
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thought it the best method of conciliating the Popalzais of Qandahar who were 
with Muhammad Timtr, or that he thought it would give him better negotiating 
power with the British. Akbar told Zaman that if he wanted to be Shah he 
should produce some money. Zaman said that he would rather join the British 
than see Akbar in power. He was supported by Mir Hajji and “Usman Khan. 
Jabbar Khan supported Akbar. Further meetings failed to produce agreement 
and both sides began to assemble their forces.!”” 

In the contest between Zaman and Akbar, the latter held the advantage of 
possessing some nominal governmental powers with which he could promise 
remissions of revenue.17® He was also in a position to extract money from 
Fath Jang, although the prince showed remarkable ingenuity in concealmg 
ib from him.” With the money he obtained he was able to purchase the 
support of Mir Hajji, the Murad Khant Qizilbash, the Kohistanis, and even 
‘Usman Khàn.!*^ For his part Zaman had only the Customs revenue at his 
disposal and the support of Shirin and the better-off people of Kabul On 
20 June Zaman appealed to the chiefs and mullas for recognition. They offered 
it on condition that he went to fight the British. He refused and advocated 
peace. ' An Infidel and Mussulman were equal m his eyes added the Nawaub.’ 1% 
Akbar then summoned the chiefs and ‘ulama’ and declared that Dost Muham- 
mad was the true king. All agreed, and signed a declaration to that effect. 
Akbar then sent his followers to remove Zaman’s men from the Customs House, 
80 provoking a contest in which Zaman was easily defeated.1® Akbar followed 
up his succeas by asserting his control over the Qizilbash and the other chiefs.15 
He forced Khan Shirin to give up Mohan Lal, whom he had bean protecting 
since the outbreak of the revolt, and replaced him as chief of the Qizilbash 
by Muhammad Husain Khan, the Arzbegi of Chandaul.1* 

Akbar subsequently wrote a defence of his actions in a letter to the Shinwari 
chiefs : ° As it was an object of paramount importance that in the contest with 
the race of misguided infidels the whole of the members of the true farth should 
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be united together and the attainment and perfeoting of this object appeared 
indispensable, therefore did the whole of the devoted followers of the true faith 
consent to choose me as their head, and to place themselves under my counsel. 
All the tribes and leaders of the Douranees, Ghilzyes, and Kuzsilbashes and 
Kakulees (Kabulis) and Kohistanees have submitted to me ’.185 

On 29 June Akbar, Mir Hajji, Muhammad Shah, ‘Usman, and Aminullah 
established Fath Jang as Shah and Akbar as wasir. The followers of Zaman 
who still remamed very bitter, and the Qisilbash, took no part in the 
ceremony .1%6 

Only eight months after his return from Turkestan, Akbar had now reached 
the height of his power. He controlled the Bala Hisér. All his rivals were 
crushed. To what did he owe his suocess? First, to his own ability and his 
position as the favourite or noblest born son of Dost Muhammad. Second, 
to his identification with opposition to the British. The Qimlbash chief, Mir 
‘All Murad Khani said in a letter to Pollock, ‘ had it not been that a religious 
war had been raised the Buruckzies would never have been able to re-establish 
their authority '.!?? Third, and perhaps most important of all, to the support 
of the ex-Barakzai officials led by Mirza Imam Wardi and Muhammad Mirza 
and of the 2,000 Ghilzais who followed his father-in-law, Muhammad Shah 
Khan.!?? These Ghilzais formed the most coherent fighting force possessed by 
any chief. Their value was shown in the later stages of the fighting in Kabul, 
in December 1841, at the siege of Jalalabad, and m the Kabul struggles of May 
and June 1842. The period of the revolt saw the steady morease of the power 
of Muhammad Shah at the expense of other Ghilsai chiefs. After Akbar’s 
capture of the Bala Hisar, Pottinger described Muhammad Shah as ‘ the right 
hand and head of Mohamed Akbar '.!? He might have added ‘ the conscience ’, 
for there are frequent references to Muhammad Shah’s hostility to the British 
and. his opposition to any agreement with them. His dominance was resented 
by other Ghilzai chiefs and on 30 July a number of them threatened to attack 
Muhammad Shah if Akbar gave him any more power.!?! 

Two major problems now confronted Akbar. First, the creation of a force 
to support his government; and second, the solution to the problem of the 
British, who were now reinforced at Jalalabad and Qandahar. For the first 
he began to build up a new mercenary force under the leadership of Salih 
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Muhammad, the leader of the Afghans who had deserted to Dost, Muhammad 
from Hopkins’s regiment at Bamian m September 1840. Many of the soldiers 
in this force were recruited from among Afghans who had formerly been em- 
ployed by the British.** In addition he raised troops on the usual basis, paying 
10 rupees per month to cavalry and 7 to infantry. By 17 July he was reported 
to have paid 4,000 men m cash and kmd and had some encamped at 
Butkhak.1* 

All this cost money. Akbar collected some from Fath Jang but it was soon 
exhausted and he was forced to turn to other means.‘ Taxation of the country 
districts was hopeless. The cultivators refused to pay and held on to their 
grain in the hope of receiving high prices from the British.?? Money had there- 
fore to come from Kabul, some from the Customs, now under Aminullah, some 
from extortion. ` 

Feeling in Kabul began to grow against Akbar. Apart from the unpopular 
demands for money, the Kabulis were begmning to feel the effects of mflation 
from the demand created by Akbar’s efforts to create an army and from 
shortages caused by merchanta keeping back goods in the hope of better prices 
from the British.?* Numbers of merchants, artisans, and shopkeepers, men 
who had been the backbone of the revolt in its early days, began to become 
hostile. Akbar had also alienated the bulk of the chiefs by his monopoly of 
power. He had forced Mir Hajji to hand over his British prisoners and now 
held a monopoly of this valuable bargainmg counter. Mir Hajji jomed with the 
Qizilbash and the discontented Kabulis and Ghilsais (including Khuda Bakhsh 
and Azad Khan of Tirin) to plan action. Together with Zaman some of them 
began fresh approaches to the British hoping for a settlement which would leave 
Fath Jang as Shah, a British envoy and a small token force in Kabul, and 
internal autonomy.’ But these approaches failed to bear fruit. Opposition 
to Akbar im fact failed to make any headway before his defeat by Pollock. 
‘The mistaken cry of Mussulman against Infidels has been the course [stc] of 
preventing this,’ 198 

The second main task which confronted Akbar was to remove the British 
threat to Kabul. He had neither the troops nor the money to fight with any 
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real hope of success. He therefore reopened negotiations.” On 11 July he sent 
Captain Colm Troup, accompanied by a Baraksai chief, Hajji Bakhtiar Khan, 
who was supposed to represent Fath Jang and, according to Troup, all the chiefs 
and people of Kabul. But many chiefs were dissatisfied with this arrangement. 
Fath Jang denied that he had had any contact with Troup and claimed that 
Akbar had forced him to write the letter taken by Hajji Bakhtiar. The 
envoys reached Jalalabad on 13 July and after conversations with Pollock 
returned to Kabul on 27 July.™ The report they made raised Akbar’s hopes of 
obtaming a British withdrawal The opposition to him weakened. After 
consultations he sent back Troup and Hajji Bakhtiar, accompanied by George 
Lawrence, with more concrete proposals.™? He would release all the British 
prisoners m Afghanistan in return for the release of Dost Muhammad and his 
family and the withdrawal of the British. The envoys also took with them a 
letter which wes signed by most of the principal chiefs, with the exception of 
Zaman and most of the Qimlbash, by which the chiefs delegated all power 
in the negotiations to Akbar.™ The envoys left Kabul on 31 July and arrived 
at Jalalabad on 2 August. They arrived to find Pollock in & very different 
mood. Formerly he had been under orders to withdraw from Jalalabad and 
Bo had been anxious to obtain the release of the prisoners by negotiation. 
Now he had received new instructions from Calcutta, allowing him to advance 
to Kabul in support of a simultaneous movement by Nott from Qandahar. 
He therefore refused to give any date for evacuation and his answer appeared 
to close the negotiations.» On 10 August the envoys returned to Kabul and 
on 20 August Pollock set off from Jalalabad in their wake. On 13 September 
he defeated Akbar at the Khurd Kabul pasa. 

When Pollock entered Kabul he found only those chiefs remaining who had 
gone over to the British, particularly the Qizilbash. Pollock’s orders were to 
withdraw again as soon as possible but he did make an attempt to work with the 
friendly chiefs to set up a government. Fath Jang refused to stay without 
British troops and, m his place, the chiefs chose his brother Shapar, with 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan Popalzai as chief minister." The chiefs asked 
for British help in the form of money, arms, ammunition, and the continued 
detention of Dost Muhammad in India for a further year.™* But Ellen- 
borough’s orders strictly forbade Pollock from taking any action which might 
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indicate support for any party. In addition the new government was rapidly 
discredited by its inability to prevent lootmg by British troops and the 
destruction of property mcludmg the ‘Ali Mardan Bazar m Kabul 

For a short time after the departure of the British the government survived, 
receiving some support from those chiefs who had opposed the monopoly of 
power by Akbar and Muhammad Shah Kh&an.9" But before the end of 1842 
the Barakzais returned and the last Saddozai government in Kabul collapsed. 
Shapar fled to Peshawar and many of the Qizilbash to Laghman. The Barakzais 
divided power between them. Akbar took up his position at Jalalabad to 
prepare for the return of Dost Muhammad, who finally returned from India 
in May or June 1848, and began to rebuild his authority. 

The revolution m western Afghanistan took a very different course from 
that at Kabul. The most obvious difference, of course, was that it was un- 
successful. The British garrison at Qandahar remained m control of the town 
until its march on Kabul in the summer of 1842. Throughout this period the 
Political Agent mamtained that British troops remained as the supporters of 
the Saddozai monarchy, which was represented at Qandahar by Shahzada 
Muhammad Timitr. 

The Kabul msmg was not immediately reflected by disturbances in the 
Qandshar area. There were contacts between the two centres. The Durrani 
chiefs who took the lead in Kabul had relatives in the tribes about Qandahar. 
Certam Durrani chiefs who had been sent as prisoners to Kabul escaped on 
the journey, returned to Qandahar, and began an agitation. They were alleged 
to be assisted by certam unnamed agitators who were reported to have been 
sent from Kabul??? But these men had little immediate effect in Qandahar. 
In the middle of December part of the Achakzai tribe did rise, and the Janbaz 
under the command of Salt Khan Áohakzai mutmied, following the hasty 
withdrawal of the garrison from the post at Qala‘ ‘Abdullah, at the northern 
end of the Khojak pass. At the same time some of the Barakzai tribe from the 
area to the south-east of Qandahar were induced by hopes of plunder and 
the influence of Ata Muhammad Khan Popalzai to move down to the Khojak, 
but when the expected convoy did not appear they returned to ther homes. 
Authority was never entirely restored in the Khojak area but Rawlmson was 
able to exercise sufficient influence to ensure the safety of letters through the 
medium of Salt Khan Achakzai, the leader of the Qandahar Janbaz, and 
the rival of ‘Abdullah Khan in the Aghaksai tribe. Salî, however, came under 
very considerable pressure because of his support for the British, and he was 
abused by his tribe as an infidel. At the beginning of March 1842 he went 
over to the rebels and played a promment part as a military leader before bemg 
won back to support for the British in early May. But his defection agam 
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plunged him into personal difficulties and he was attacked by the rebels under 
Muhammad Sadiq.™° 

More important than any of these movements was the growth of a nucleus 
of disturbance at Jaldak m the extreme east of the Durrani area among the 
Alikozai tribe. Jaldak was the family seat of Saidal Khan, who was already 
disaffected and was now reported to have taken part in the Kabul conspiracy. 
The leadership of this movement, however, was taken by Ata Muhammad 
Khan Popalgai, the former deputy governor of Qandahar."! Essentially the 
Jaldak group was the rump of a force of Kabul chiefs and Ghilzais which had 
been formed to attack Kal&t-i-Ghilzai .but which had broken up through 
internal dissension. The Ghilzais had mostly returned to their homes but a 
few still remained, including not only Sultan Muhammad Khan and Gul Muham- 
mad Khan, but algo the erstwhile puppet chiefs, Samand Khan and Mir 
“Alam Khan.?? However, the force grew very slowly. Appeals were to 
religious loyalties and were more popular among the tribesmen than the 
chiefs. By 30 December their numbers had only reached 500. 

Elsewhere the situation was quiet. There were secret meetings of chiefs in 
Zamindawar from whence the garrison had been withdrawn on 9 December 
and Yar Muhammad of Herat was reported to have given Akhtar Khan three 
guns and 400 men to go to Qandahar.™* Rawlinson advanced money to a 
Taimani chief to stop Akhtar entermg Zamindawar. There were a few minor 
disturbances in Tirin and Dihrawat, but the Durranis of this area were kept 
in check by fear of Hazara attacks. Similarly in Garmsir the Durranis were 
inhibited from taking action by fear of the Balfichis and Brahtils. The Barakzai 
area of the Helmand was held firmly by the newly appomted governor, 
Muhammad Quli Khan, son of Wazir Fath Khan. 

The Durrani chiefs, who were encamped outside Qandahar with Mirza 
Ahmad and Sikandar, son of Muhammad Timiir, remained loyal until January 
1842, assisted by payments from Rawlinson.“ Rawlinson played on Durrani! 
fears of the Barakzais and persuaded the Qandahar ‘ulama’ to give a fatwa in 
favour of Shah Shuja‘ and the British. But the chiefs were becoming increasingly 
restive as reports were received of the progress of the rebellion in Kabul and 
as the powerful effects of the religious propaganda of Ata pupae became 
Increasingly obvious among their tribesmen. 

The situation was upset on 27 December by the mutiny of lis lst Qandahar 
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Janbaz.™5 The mutineers were subsequently pursued and badly mauled. The 
survivors jomed Ata Muhammad. The same day the Durrani chiefs sent an 
emissary, Muhammad Rahim Khan Nürzai, to Ata Mohammad. On 29 Decem- 
ber Shahzada Safdar Jang, who claimed to be acting on the instructions of 
Shah Shfija', fled from Qandahar and joined Ata Muhammad, who had now 
moved to Dahla, 40 miles north-west of Qandahar.™* On that evening a general 
discussion was held between the Durrani chiefs and an agent of Ata Muham- 
mad, Taj Khan, who had been sent in reply to their earlier approach. After 
a long and stormy conference the chiefs decided not to aid Ata Muhammad at 
that present time.®? It would appear, however, that the objection of the 
chiefs was more to serving under Ata Muhammad than to hostility to the cause 
he represented." Rawlmson anticipated that eventually the chiefs would 
have to swim with the current now settmg so strongly withm ther followers, 
unless it could be checked.*? Mirza Ahmad had already smuggled his family 
out of Qandahar, and now a steady stream of Durranis began to leave the town. 
By 12 January three-quarters of the houses were deserted. Further excitement 
was caused among the chiefs by a premature report on 7 January that the British 
force at Kabul had capitulated and that Ghazni had been evacuated.” In 
the meantime Ata Muhammad had begun to advance from Dahla down the 
Arghandab valley towards Qandahar oollecting support from the Alikozai 
villages through which he passed. On 12 January Nott took a force out from 
Qandahar to disperse them. At the battle, or more accurately souffle of Kali 
Shak he estimated their numbers at 15,000—20,000. This figure seems absurdly 
high. Rawlinson put the number of the rebels at 5,000, of whom 2,000 had 
only joined on the day of the battle. The chief importance of the movement, 
however, was that it provided the occasion for the final defection of the Durrani 
chiefs, an event which made the rising general in the vicinity of Qandahar. 
The approach of Ata Muhammad to Qandahar had caused tumult in the 
Durrani camp.** A number of chiefs had gone off to attack British foraging 
parties, and the other chiefs, feeling themselves committed by this act, had 
broken up their camp, although they did not reach Ata Muhammad in time 
to take part in the battle on 12 January. According to a report which Rawlinson 
heard much later from one of the chiefs, the main factor in the Durrani defection 
was their conviction that Shah Shujà' was on the side of the rebels. This belief 
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was based on stories put out by Ata Muhammad and on his use of documents 
bearing the Shah’s seal, and was confirmed by the flight of Safdar Jang. 

For some time the Durrani chiefs remained quiet and Mirza Ahmad main- 
tamed & pretence that he was acting a part in apparently supportmg the 
rebellion and that he was really loyal to the British.?5 It seems clear, however, 
that he was really only temporizing until the situation at Kabul became clearer. 
In the mean time Rawlinson was in a difficult position. He needed an Afghan 
official to assist him to manage local affairs. On 18 January he appomted , 
the old revenue manager Mirza Wali Muhammad.™* From this time on Mirza 
Ahmad stood forth more and more as the real organizer of the Durrani forces. 
Before there had been little unity. Safdar Jang and Ata Muhammad quarrelled 
about the leadership. The Janbar mutineers quarrelled with the Ishaqzai 
and Popalzai tribal element over supplies.™’ There was no proper organization 
of pay and supplies to the rebel forces. Mirza Ahmad set himself to heal the 
breaches, raise revenue to purchase supplies, and recruit new supporters. A real 
attempt was made to organize some sort of stable government among the 
Durranis. When some of the Jànbaz mutineers seized some camels which 
belonged to a Hindu merchant they were abused by the Durrani chiefs who 
told them that ‘it was the object of the party to keep aloof and hold itself 
as the nucleus of a Government and that conduct like that of the Janbaz 
would cause the Dooranee camp to be regarded as a mere assemblage of 
robbers '.23 The chiefs then assembled a council which restored the camels 
to the owner. On 2 February a formal government was set up, following the 
receipt of news from Kabul that Shuja‘ had definitely jomed the revolutionary 
party. The chiefs went to an influential local mula known as ' Huzrutjee ', 
and before him swore allegiance to Safdar Jang as the representative of the 
Shah, with Mirza Ahmad as wazir and Ata Muhammad as sirdér.™ Mirza 
Ahmad maimtamed constant communication with mullas in Qandahar and 
encouraged the spread of disaffection among the Muslim sepoys of the Qandahar 
garrison. ` 

In his search for supporters in the more distant provinoes, however, Mirza 
Ahmad was not successful. ^ Eimissariee were sent to Zamindawar (Saidal 
Khan), Dihrawat (Yar Muhammad Khan), G&rmsir, and elsewhere. But 
with the exception of some Barakzais from the Helmand and 400-500 raised 
by Saidal’s son m Zamindawar, none came in.™ Dihrawat was held quiet 
by the efforts of Dilasa Khan of Char Chii; Yar Muhammad’s efforts to stir 
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up a rising failed.** The governor of Tirin, Mahmfid, successfully played off 
the Balfichis and Hazàras against the Durranis and Ghilzais.* On the Helmand 
Bultàn Muhammad Khan Bárakzai did eventually succeed in organizing & 
rising among the Barakzais and on 20 February attacked Girik with 1,000 
followers.* He was beaten off, however, by the Hindustani garrison under 
Balwant Singh and after the defeat of the rebels at Qandabar on 10 March 
order waa restored by the governor, Muhammad Qulî Khan. 

The greater part of the Durrani forces then, which by 13 February numbered 
6,000, were drawn from villages in the Qandahar area.™* At that time it was 
particularly difficult for the rebels to maintain themselves, because of the 
severe weather. The problems of organizing provisions for so large a force 
caused them to break up into smaller parties,9" But by 20 February, when 
news was received of the recognition of Shuja‘ as Shah by the rebels in Kabul, 
the Durranis were ready for a more active policy. The villages of chiefs who 
were sympathetic towards the British were destroyed and attacks made on 
British foraging parties." On 23 February a formal demand was made for 
the withdrawal of British forces from Qandahar.*” The demand was refused, 
most of the Durr&ni population were expelled from the city, and early in 
March Nott took the field agam. In three battles between 7 and 10 March he 
claimed to have dispersed the rebels but it is clear that their withdrawal was 
planned. While Nott’s detachment was absent from Qandshar a determined 
attempt was made to take the city on 10 March. The attempt only narrowly 
failed, and marked the rebels’ nearest approach to success. Rawlinson reported 
that in the action, which was organized by Mirza Ahmad, nearly every chief in 
the area was involved, with the exception of the Nürzais, who were left to mask 
Nott’s force. He estimated the Durrani forces at 7,000-—8,000.34  — 

After their failure to take Qandahar the rebel numbers fell off considerably 
to 1,500. Mirza Ahmad came in for some criticism and the Durrani government 
was reorganized. Mirza Ahmad, Ata Muhammad, Saidal, and Taj Khan 
formed & council to conduct the civil administration while Taj Muhammad 
Khan, the former commanding officer of the let Qaridahar Jànbüz, and Sala 
Khan Aghaksai were appointed joint military leaders.™4! 

On 25 March Nott defeated the Durranis again on the banks of the 
Arghandab and they were forced to withdraw from the vicinity of Qandahar. 
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Some of the chiefs tried, without success, to organize a party to oppose a relief 
column under General England, which was moving on Qandahar from Quetta. 14 
But the repulse of this column at Haikalzai on 28 March was the work of a small 
force collected locally in the area of the Khojak pass. The leading chiefs tried 
to move into Zamindawar but were opposed by Akhtar Khan who had returned 
from Herat in March and who refused to allow the Durranis to enter his 
terrttory.* For some time Akhtar continued to negotiate both with the British 
for recognition of his independence in Zamindawar and with the rebelg.3** 
In the mean time most of the chiefs attempted to feed their followers at the 
expense of the Parsiwan villages to the south and south-west of Qandahar.*45 
The rebels were by now enoountermg a good deal of hostility among the 
villagers. They found it much more difficult to raise revenue to purchase 
supplies and were forced to seize them. Rawlinson reported that ‘ Imprecations 
against the Ghazees were general in every village and the damage which had 
been caused by their depredations was evidently very great’. Nott's troope 
and camp-followers also ravaged the villages and the inhabitants complained 
“they knew not whether they had more to fear from their friends or their 
enemies ',349 Some of the local villagers who belonged to the Alikozai, Popalzai, 
and Ághakzai tribes refused to allow the rebels to enter them territories. 34” 
‘ They had twice, they said, obeyed the summons of Ghazee and had had enough 
of it? 3% In addition numbers of chiefs made approaches to Rawlinson. 
Rawlinson reported that they had now realized that Shah Shuja' was really 
pro-British. He claimed too that the ‘ulama were beginning to fear the 
ghazis more than the British. None the less there were substantial difficulties 
in the way of the reconciliation of the chiefs. On their side the chiefs did not 
know if the British intended to stay m Afghanistan. On the other side 
Rawlinson did not want to make any settlement which would confirm the 
privileges of the chiefs in case the British did decide to retain Qandahar, in 
which case he hoped to use the rebellion as the justification for putting into 
practice his cherished projecta for crushing the power of the Durranis.*” 

On 10 May remforcaments reached Qandahar from Quetta 181 and soon 
afterwards Nott sent away a force to bring off the garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzai. 
During the absence of this force the Durranis received an unexpected accretion 
of strength m the person of Akhtar Khan, who jomed the rebels with a large 
force of Alizais, and was immediately given command of the entire force. 
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On 29 May the Durranis, estimated at 8,000—10,000, made their last offensive 
movement when they came through the pass of Baba Wali and into the canton- 
ments. The Durranis were again defeated, fell back to the south, and took up 
a position at Ghorak."* A break-up at this time was only averted by reports 
which reached them from Hindustani deserters that Nott had received orders 
from India to withdraw.* On 16 June, however, a brigade was sent after 
them under Colonel Wymer and this movement precipitated the final split.*** 
After a long correspondence with Rawlinson, Safdar Jang finally surrendered.*55 
Several of the leaders, including Ata Muhammad, Mirza Ahmad, and the 
‘° Huzrutjee' went towards Kabul; others, including Saidal and Muhammad 
Rahim Nürzai, joined Akhtar in Zamindawar.*** 

The British evacuated Qandahar on 7-9 August leaving Safdar Jang in 
charge of the government. Neither the foroe which marched towards Kabul 
with Nott, nor the force which marched towards Quetta under England 
experienced serious difficulties with the Durranis, who, indeed with some 
exceptions, seemed pleased at the British going off to fight the Báarakzais.!9 
The government of Safdar Jang did not survive long. On 15 August the rebel 
Durrani chiefs appeared at Baba Wali and demanded a share in the govern- 
ment. Safdar was forced to admit them and their followers into Qandahar.158 
Quarrels then took place between the various factions within the city until the 
Durranis, led by Atà Muhammad, expelled the Barakzais from the oity.! 
But the Barakzais had their revenge when the Barakzai former strdars returned 
in 1843 to take control of the government of Qandahar again. 

The prmoipal centre of disturbances among the Durranis was in the vicmity 
of Qandahar itself, particularly among the Alikozai and Popalszai tribes. The 
Alizais of Zamindawar only intervened at a very late date. There was one other 
centre of minor disturbance in the area of the Pishin valley in the south-west. In 
Pishin, Muhammad Sadiq, the ex-governor of Shal, and reputedly a cousin of Ata 
Muhammad, was active from the early part of January 1842 m trymg to rally 
support for the rebels.2° He had some success in persuading the Kakars 
and other local tribes to oppose the first attempt by General England to rem- 
force Qandahar on 28 March but he failed m his principal object of persuading 
the Brahtis of Kalat, who had recently been in rebellion against the British, 
to jom the rebels. His appeals were based on religion, material advantage, 
and threata of vengeance but had no obvious success. It was the Brahüis 
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who finally caused his expulsion from Pishin.*! It should be said, however, 
that the British agent in Kalat, James Outram, believed that the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Shal and Sibi, whether Pathan or Brahii, were pro- 
Barakzai.2 Statements by Outram about the views of the inhabitants of this 
area at this time need to be treated with some caution since he was trying 
to persuade Government to accept the annexation of Shal and Sibi to Kalat 
and was involved in a controversy about the attitude of the people of the area. ® 
The last centre of disturbances in Afghanistan in this period was among 
the Ghilzai tribes. Almost all the troubles which had been experienced with the 
Ghilzais before October 1841 had been with the Turan Ghilzais belongmg to the 
Tokhi and Hotaki divisions, who inhabited the Ghilzai country to the south- 
west of Mukur, under the government of Qandahar. But the rising of the 
eastern Ghilzais m October 1841 affected the Ghilsais who lived in the area 
around Ghazni, and who belonged to the Andari, Tarakki, and Sulaiman Khel 
divisions. They rose early in November 1841. They appeared before Ghazni 
on 20 November although they then withdrew and did not reappear until 
7 December.** On 16 December sympathizers admitted them to the town and 
from then on the British garrison was confined to the citadel. For a long time 
the Ghazni rebels acted more or lees independently of the rebels im Kabul but 
on 16 February two agents from Kabul arrived in Ghazni. These were Shams 
al-Din Khan, son of Amir Muhammad Khan and nephew of Dost Muhammad, 
and one-time governor of Ghazni, and Nà'ib Rohela Khan, son of Amfnullah 
Khan. They demanded the surrender of the garrison, m accordance with the 
agreement which had been made in Kabul. Pressed by shortage of water, the 
British agreed.” On 6 March the garrison left the citadel. Whether Shams 
al-Din ever intended to carry out the agreement is unclear. At all eventa he 
was unable to control the thousands of ghazis who had entered Ghazni and who 
immediately massacred the greater part of the foroe.* Only a few British 
officers were eventually returned to Kabul as prisoners. Over 800 sepoys and 
camp-followers were eventually recovered by Nott’s force in September 1842. 
Nott was opposed in the Ghazni area by the same tribes with the addition of 
some chiefs from other Ghilzai tribes, including Gul Muhammad Khan, Hotaki, 
and a few horsemen under Shams al-Din and Sultan Jan, who had been sent from 
Kabul. Between Ghazni and Kabul he was opposed by the Wardak tribe.1*" 
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Information about the disturbances in the Ghilzai country is very slight. 
It is difficult to decide which tribes were involved. The evidence from Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai suggests that the Tokhi and Hoteki Ghilzais were quiet until May 1842. 
The timing suggests that this may have been because they were occupied at 
Ghazni, but the suggestion is that they were not, and it would have been 
rather unusual for them to operate in that area. Their chiefs were reported 
to be with the Durrani rebels at one time, but nothing more was said of them.!** 
They suddenly burst into life on 21 May with an attack on Kalat which was 
beaten off.** Apart from this they appear to have been quiet. They did not 
challenge Nott’s force on his advance through their territory. 

The first factor which stands out in the disturbances in Qandahar is that 
they affected primarily the tribal groups which had hitherto remained loyal. 
Previous disturbances among the Durranis had taken place among the most 
distant tribes, over whom the government of Qandahar had never exercised 
much control The disturbances of 1842 affected the tribes in the vicinity of 
Qandahar itself and the distant tribes remained quiet apart from the late 
entry of Akhtar Khan. 

The second noteworthy feature is the late development of the outbreak. 
It did not sssume substantial proportions until over two months after the 
outbreak m Kabul. It is plain that despite the close family links between the 
Durr&nis at Kabul and Qandahar there was no agreed plot. The Qandahar 
Durrànis, with the exception of the few with Ata Muhammad, who were 
already disgraced, were content to wait and see what happened at Kabul 
and did not take action until they heard of the destruction of the British force 
there, and were led, by reporta from Kabul and by the action of Safdar Jang, 
to believe that Shah Shuj&' supported the revolt. The importance of Saddoszai 
support 18 noticeable in the timing of the withdrawal demand of February 1842 
and in the letters of Ata Muhammad which were captured after the battle of 
Kali Shak on 12 January. These showed that Ata Muhammad’s propaganda 
was based on the argument that the British intended to reduce Afghanistan 
to the status of an Indian prmcely state and to make Shuja‘ a cypher. This 
was of course precisely the argument which was used by Mangür Khan Chawush 
Bashi. Ata Muhammad claimed that Shuja‘ had called upon all true Muslims 
to drive out the farangi and the Hindu kafirs.*” In discussions about the future 
the rebels indicated where their loyalties lay. They would remain loyal subjects 
of the Saddozai monarchy if Shuja‘ retained the throne. But rf he were replaced 
by a Barakzai in Kabul they would either put up an independent Saddozai . 
ruler in Qandahar or tender allegiance to a Saddozai ruler at Herat. Rawlinson 
remarked that ‘ ther detestation of the Baruckzyes appears to be only inferior 
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to their jealousy of our monopoly of power ’.?7 But not all the rebels thought 
alike. In January 1842 Mirza Ahmad wrote to the exiled former Barakzai 
rulers in Persia and invited them to return to Qandahar, and it is significant 
that after the collapee of the rebellion he sought refuge with Muhammad Akbar 
in Kabuli 

The other main element in the Durrani propaganda was religion. Rawlinson 
remarked that religious feeling against the British was very strong; ‘it is 
indeed the rock upon which we split'.* He reported that Ata Muhammad 
was trying to obtam possession of the alleged cloak of the Prophet at 
Qandahar."* Religious feeling also formed the basis of the appeal to the 
Muslim sepoys.* It was the main element in the appeal to the tribes. The 
rebels wrote to Salü Khan Achakzai about ‘ this religious cause’ and appealed 
to him to join them ‘for all the Mussulmans are prepared to fight with the 
Kafirs in defence of their religion '.37* Salt Khan eventually gave way to the 
pressure. The Herati delegate at Qandahar, Sultan Muhammad Khan Alrkozai, 
whom Rawlmson employed extensively throughout the rebellion in pacitying 
the Alfkozai areas, did not, but at times he found the religious argumenta 
difficult to resist. In January 1842 Rawlinson commented ' they are certainly 
pressing him hard on the score of religion and nationality '.??” Religion was 
the decisive factor with Mirza Ahmad too. After an examination of some oorre- 
spondence between Mirza Ahmad and Ata Muhammad, which had taken place 
prior to the former’s defection, Rawlinson concluded, ‘ Mirza Ahmed has been 
lost to us by his religious feelinga'.375 The rebels thought of themselves 
primarily as Muslims. In a letter to Rawlinson m February 1842 Safdar Jang 
spoke only of the victory of the followers of Islam and demanded that Rawlmson 
should leave the country of Islam.?” There is only one exception to this rule. 
This is a letter drafted by Mirza Ahmad on behalf of the Durrani chiefs to 
demand the surrender of Qandahar, which was received by Rawlinson on 
23 February. In this letter there are concepte which occur nowhere else in the 
documenta relating to the disturbances in Afghanistan. Mirza Ahmad claimed 
that the Durranis were servants of Shah Shujà' and had refused to join the rebels 
with Ata Muhammad at an earlier date because there had been no proof that 
they were supported by Shah Shujà'. But now ‘the Affghans’ had been vio- 
torious at Kabul and Shuja' had gone over to them. °“ When the Affghan nation 
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subsequently to your departure, tendered to him the order he accepted it thus 
pledging himself to the Mussulman cause.’ Mirza Ahmad went on to say that 
Rawlinson should know ‘the power which the Affghans possess when united 
m our national cause’ and that they would fight for liberty and religion. 
Without the original of this letter it is difficult to make any positive statements 
about it but in the form in which we have it, it is quite unique. The idea of 
an Afghan national cause even associated as it is with religion is something quite 
novel m this period. It might be explamed, however, by reference to two facta. 
The letter was drafted by Mirza Ahmad, a man of exceptional abilities, who had 
long been working with the Britash, and might be expected to have imbibed 
some novel concepts, and it was addressed to the British. No such letter 
addreased to an Afghan is to be found. It would not appear that this view of 
the rising went beyond Mirza Ahmad. Otherwise the rising was conceived in 
religious terms and made its principal appeal to the Durranf tribal group, 
although by no means to all tribes withm it. Many remained loyal to the 
Saddozai government as did the Parsiwans of Qandahar.*® The rebels appealed 
to the Parsiwans through Mulla Tahir, the Shi‘ religious leader at Qandshar,?™ 
and later announced that they had received a letter from Shuja‘ to the effect 
that ° we make no distinction between our Afghan and Parseewan subjecte '.35* 
But these efforta had no apparent effect. 

But although it was conceived in religious terms the discontent of the chiefs 
was really political and economic and was of the same nature as that analysed 
In & previous article. Rawlinson himself ultimately returned to this view: 
‘I believe all our troubles to be attributable to the countenance which we 
have shown to the chiefs, rather than to the pre-existence of any strong national 
or religious feeling against us; and I am sure that no Govnt. either British or 
Native, can ever become efficient in this country until the privileged constitu- 
tion of the Tribes is annihilated and the old Dooranee families who came in 
with Ahmed Shah are fairly crushed ’.*85 A study of the evidence in the 
Rawlmson MSS shows that this was mdeed the object of British policy at 
Qandahar and that similar methods were employed to those used at Kabul. 

The basis of the system of land-holding among the Durrani tribes in 
Qandahar was the supply of horsemen m lieu of the payment of land revenue. 
In August 1840 the Shah extended this concession by reducing the demand for 
horsemen to one trooper for every two quibas (ploughlands). This was done 
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with two objects: the conciliation of the Durrànis as the main prop of the 
monarchy and the evasion of the current British demand for the revision of the 
military system at Qandahar by the introduction of Janbaz corps, similar to 
those which had been introduced at Kabul Shuja‘ disliked the Jànbaz system, 
which transferred patronage from himself to the British.28° In itself the con- 
cession meant little to the Durranis, since they appeared only at occasional 
musters, unless they were paid, but apparently the concession included certain 
payments which were designed to give the Durranis much more extensive 
military employment, and it also mvolved the restoration of rent-free tenures 
which had been resumed by the Barakzais. 

Rawlinson disliked the conceasions and continually urged their revision. 
His object throughout was to reduce the power of the Durrānī chiefs and at 
one time he actually proposed the removal to India of 50-60 of the most 
powerful of them." He found great difficulty, however, in persuading 
Maonaghten to take a consistent view of the subject. Macnaghten was con- 
stantly swayed by external factors, such as the various disturbances, the 
Janbaz question, and his own relations with the Shah and his mmisters in 
Kabul At one time he urged Rawlinson to decide the quiba question in the 
same liberal spirit as that which had actuated the Shah, and declared, ‘I do not 
apprehend the slightest danger from Dooranee ascendancy ’.28° At another 
time he wished for a gradual diminution of the power of the Durrani chiefs by 
insisting on the rigid performance of their obligations,?” and at yet another 
looked to wholesale confiscations.* But in the lengthy correspondence which 
he had with Rawlinson on this subject it is possible to trace a distmot, if 
unsteady, progress towards a drastic solution. 

The question was closely connected with the problem of the mtroduction of 
the Janbaz system into Qandahar. With the gradual extension of British 
control over the internal government of Afghanistan, the Shah’s objections 
were overruled. In April 1841 he accepted a proposal for the formation of two 
Jànbar corps at Qandahar ™! and Lieut. J. B. Conolly, Trevor's assistant at 
Kabul, was sent to organize them.™* The problem was from which groups 
should the Janbaz be recruited. Macnaghten would have liked to use recruit- 
ment in the same way as at Kabul, to break down the power of the chiefs. 
He wanted to recruit Durrànis who would agree to pay the land tax on their 
quibas instead of rendering personal service. To persuade them to agree, he 
would exert pressure. He wrote, ' The moment we feel strong enough I think 
we should take a muster of all the Dooranee Horse claiming exemption under 
the Koolba system and absolutely reject all that are unserviceable and assess 
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their Koolbas, requiring the remainder to attend at Candahar for eight months 
of the year. By this means we shall gradually get them all into the category 
of tax payers'.9* The Akhtar rising appeared to provide an opportunity 
to confiscate the rent-free tenures of the rebels: ‘I think the present is an 
opportunity not to be neglected of retrieving the error mto which His Majesty 
fell when he granted these indulgences to the good for nothing Dooranees ’. 
Pensions should be given to the loyal chiefs and the best of their followers 
recruited into the Janbàz.9* But there were obstacles in the way of this 
neat solution. It was discovered that the Durranis were unwilling to serve 
outside Qandahar or to fight other Durranis. This made them militarily useless 
and it was important that the Janbàz should be an efficient, reliable body. 
So Macnaghten inclined more and more towards the recruitment of Parsiwans 
and Ghilzais instead.95 But this would mean that the Janbaz could not become 
the engine for the destruction of the Durrani land-holdmg system and this would 
have to be left ‘ to such measures as may from time to time suggest themselves 
as expedient to ourb the influence of the Dooranees and render their Koolba 
privileges rather a nuisance to them than otherwise '.9* Surprisingly, and 
perhaps suspiciously, the Shah suggested summoning all qulba holders to Kabul 
and abrogating the privileges of those who did not attend." 

In the end Rawlmson produced a solution which was acceptable to both, 
which apparently involved the reduction of the Durrani horse to 750, a number 
which Macnaghten declared could be easily annihilated if they proved 
dangerous.9? Unfortunately Rawlmson’s private letters to Macnaghten are 
not in the Rawlinson MSS, so it is not possible to decide exactly what the plan 
was. In addition the correspondence is only available until the end of July 1841, 
so there may well have been further changes. None the less it is quite clear that 
the British were planning the destruction of the entire basis of the Durrani 
position and, in the situation in Afghanistan, it is impossible to believe that 
the Durranis were not aware of the shape of the proposals which were being 
made. 

This threat to the financial basis of Durrani power was paralleled by a 
growing threat to their political position in Qandahar. The government set up 
by Shah Shuja‘ in' 1839 had been intended as a temporary one only. His son 
Fath Jang was left i power, assisted by Sirdar Ata Muhammad Khan 
Popalzai. They were to supervise the Parsiwan administrative officials, Tagi 
Muhammad and his family and connexions, who had been inherited from the 
Bargkzais. From an early date the British interfered widely. Leech’s drastic 
proposals for taking over the government had been one of the reasons for his 
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replacement by Rawlinson. But Rawlinson too began to interfere and was 
reproved by Macnaghten, who urged him to work seoretly, like Maogregor at 
Jalalabad, by bribing revenue officials to give him information.™ Rawlinson 
clashed with Fath Jang, whom he accused of torturing his subjecta and asserting 
an independent power, and procured his removal in October 1840.301 It is 
significant that Shuja‘ gave Fath Jang a very favourable reception on his 
return to KabuL® Fath Jang was replaced temporarily by Safdar Jang, 
assisted by ‘Abd al-Husami Khan, the former guide with Elphmstone’s mission. 
At the same time the Shah sent to Qandahar Mansir Khan Chawush Bashi, 
accompanied by Taj Khan, to vestigate the administration and particularly 
to discover whether payments to the Durrant! chiefs and the ‘ulama’, which 
had been authorized, had been made.** This mission appears to have been 
prompted by complaints from the Durrani chiefs that they had not been granted 
the quiba exemptions which had been authorized by the Shah. Tagi Muhammad, 
the wakil, was said to have admitted the truth of this but he defended himself 
by saying that the revenue had been spent in anticipation the previous year.“ 
He was also said to have admitted that he owed large sums to the Shah on 
acoount of the revenue.™* After the wakwa departure from Qandahar 
Rawlinson did discover evidence of malversations on his part.*°® 

The evidence would suggest that the Durrani chiefs, supported by Safdar 
Jang, were intent on breaking the hated Parsiwaén control of the administration. 
Rawlinson complamed of Safdar’s interference with the watu and was told to 
tell Safdar to stop interfering in the administration.’ But Macnaghten was 
inclined to believe the stories of administrative oppression, especially after the 
revelations which followed the rebellion of Akhtar Khan. At that time, 
Rawlmson propounded his theory of general Durrani disaffection, and 
Macnaghten was the more inclmed to blame revenue oppression as the best 
counter to this uncomfortable proposition. As a result Tagi Muhammad and 
his brother Wali Muhammad were removed from the admmistration and 
replaced by Mirza Ahmad, assisted by Muhammad Kalan Khan and Mirza 
Sharif. Macnaghten also urged the dismissal of other Parsiwan officials.» 

But the wakil defended himself by &rguing that the Shah really wanted to 
support the Durranis in ther rebellions &ctivities.99 He reported the existence 


= Maddock to Macnaghten 30 Mar. 1840, ESL, 68, No. 22 of No. 20 of 14 Apr. 1840; Colvm 
to Macnaghten (pte.) 80 Mar. 1840, BM Add. MB 37698, fol. 105. 

30 Macnaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 3 Feb. 1841, RM. 

41 Macnaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 18 Sept. 1840, 21 Sept. 1840, 10 Oct. 1840, 27 Oot. 1840, 
RM. 

9*1 Macnaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 20 Deo. 1840, RM. 

a Macnaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 18 Deo. 1840, RM. 

*1 Macnaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 20 Dec. 1840, RM. 

** Macnaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 16 Dec. 1840, RM. 

3*4 Macnaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 4 May 1841, RM. 

V" Maonaghten to Rawlinson (pte.) 18 Deo. 1841, RM. 
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of an extensive and complicated plot. According to the waki, the Chawush 
Baghi had been telling the Durranis that the Shih wished them to oppose the 
British. This was corroborated by an agent of Rawlinson, who was concealed 
behind a screen at a meeting of disaffected chiefs. The chiefs who were 
implicated included Ata Muhammad, Saidal, Taj Khan, and ‘Abd al-Husam. 
Investigations mto the origins of the plot dragged on for months and the 
ramifications spread. Macnaghten’s final conclusion appears to have been that 
the idea began among the discontented nobles at the court of the Shah, 
encouraged by Mulla Shaki, the former wart, who died m March 1841.72 
At Qandshar the lead was taken by Taj Khan. A correspondence was opened 
with Akhtar Khan ; the fidelity of the Durrani followers of Muhammad ‘Alam, 
the nephew of the waki! had been shaken, and they had turned against hm, 
when he was attacked by Akhtar. Muhammad ‘Alam seems to have been killed. 
The wakil had then decided to act as an agent provocateur among the Durranis to 
encourage them to rise against the British, in the hope that the Durranis would 
be exterminated. He would thus achieve revenge and at the same time be able to 
cover up his embezzlements. It was alleged that the waki had bribed the 
Chawush Bashi to spread the stories about the Shah" The story about the 
wakiwa part may be true, but of course, this was the story which the Shah 
and his ministers told Macnaghten, and it was to their advantage to implicate 
the wakil, Certamly Rawlmson was inclmed to hold the Shah ultimately 
responsible. 

Whatever the truth about the conspiracy, it resulted in considerable changes 
in the government of Qandahar. Ata Muhammad was removed and sent to 
Kabul, together with Saidal Khan, who was replaced by Samand Khan as 
chief of the Alikozai tribe. At the last moment these chiefs fled from Qandahar 
in panic, although subsequently they were reassured and went on to Kabul, 
where the Shah refused to arrest them on the grounds that he had mvited 
them to Kabul** Safdar Jang was replaced by the more pliable Muhammad 
Timfir, who was accompanied by Muhammad ‘Abbas Khan, the son of the 
Nizam al-Dawla, who was assisted by Muhammad Kalan Khan.™4 The net 
result of these changes was to weaken the power of the Durr&nis and to 
strengthen. that of the British. 

The revolt m Kabul had basically the same character as that m Qandahar. 
The accent on a legitimate basis for rebellion was also present although it was 
not orientated on the Saddozais to the same extent as at Qandahar. Still the 
use of Shujà^B name was of importance to the rebels. In the Kohistan the 
rebels circulated forged letters which bore Shuja’s seal When the political 
agent, Eldred Pottinger, denied that Shujà' was mvolved the numbers of the 
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rebels dimmished.™* But fundamentally the revolt was conceived in religious 
terms. The arguments, the propaganda, and the whole concept of the revolt 
were religious. None the leas the grievances of the chiefs who started the revolt 
and of their allies were social, economic, and political Shuja‘ argued that 
religion was only a cloak: ' These men are not influenced by considerations of 
religion, they give their lrves for the wealth of this world and do not fear 
death '.35 Mackeson agreed; he thought the chiefs were not governed by 
religious considerations but merely used religion as a rallying call for the 
masses.9" But perhaps this view is over-oynical In a society whose mstitutions 
were all religious, revolt had to be justified m religious terms. But what one 
does not find in the Kabul revolt any more than m Qandahar is any concept 
of a national rismg. Appeals were occasionally to tribal feelings, but usually 
to religious. The rebels either described themselves by long lists of tribal 
divisions or, more usually, simply as Muslims. In all his appeals Akbar writes 
in purely religious terms. In only one letter does the word ' national’ appear. 

This 18 m & letter from Fath Jang to Safdar Jang written apparently at Akbar’s 

instigation. The letter concludes ' we urge upon you constant and unremitting 
warfare with our national enemies '.3!* Unfortunately there is no record of 
what word was used for ‘national’. It seams most likely, however, that it 
has a tribal or a religious significance. References to ‘the Moalem Nation’ 
are common.3* There is no concept of a political unit called Afghanistan nor 
of any people called Afghans. In his negotiations with the British Akbar 
was only concerned with getting them out of Kabul and Jalalabad. He never 
mentioned Qandahar. The revolts in each of the mam centres—Kabul, 
Jalalabad, Qandahar, and Ghazni—were very localized and largely run by 
men with a local mterest. There was very little contact between them. The 
rebels were almost entirely confined to certain groups. The Haz&ras took 
no part, nor did the Turkish tribes, nor the Baltichis, nor the Brahtis. 
Rawlinson reported the existence of great hostility towards the Ghilzais among 
the Hazaras of Chardeh, part of Qarabagh, about 25 miles south-west of 
Ghazi: ‘all their observations betrayed the most inveterate rancour against 
the Afghans and and [sto] they seemed to hope that we should aid in ex- 
terminating the Ghilzye population of Karabagh’. The Pársiwüns in 
Qandahar and for the most part the Qizilbash in Kabul were opposed to the 
rebels. It was very much a revolt of Sunni Pashtu speakers. There seems, then, 
no justification for referring to the movements as & national revolt. Although 
the revolta of 1841-2 were much wider in their scope and presented other 
marked features distinguishing them from their predecessors they were still 
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basically movements conceived in religious terms reflecting economic, social, 
and political discontent. | 

If this analysis is correct 15 implies a correction of former views of Afghan 
development. The idea of Afghanistan was still in the future m 1842. Its 
creation was the result of the extension of the authority of the Kabul govern- 
ment over the area which is moluded in modern Afghanistan. In this process 
the AngloSaddozai monarchy played a considerable role, not by forcing the 
growth of a national consciousness, in opposition to itself but in other ways: 
first, by the lasting damage which it did to the power of the chiefs, whom 
Dost Muhammad could thereafter bring more easily under control; second, 
by the education which it provided in the creation of stronger systems of 
government, and particularly by the example of the use of disciplined forces 
and the training of Afghan troops, which paved the way for the subsequent 
creation of a powerful standing army by Dost Muhammad with which he could 
extend his power over the rest of Afghanistan ; third, by the jolt which it gave 
to the whole economy by the mport of bullion and the creation of new 
demands. 

The importance of the revolts of 1841-2 lies in the destruction which they 
wrought among the chiefs and the way m which all potential rivals to the 
Bárakrais were steadily eliminated. When Dost Muhammad returned to 
Afghanistan his position was fundamentally much more secure than it had ever 
been before. 


‘NOBKISSEN VERSUS HASTINGS ' 
By P. J. MARSHALL 


In the sixth Article of Impeachment brought against him by the House of 
Commons, Warren Hastings was accused of disobeying the Regulatmg Act of 
1773 and the orders of the Court of Directors of the Kast India Company by 
accepting presents from various Indians. These presents moluded a sum of three 
lakhs of sicoa rupees, or £37,500, described as a loan from Maharaja Nabakrishna, 
or ° Nobkissen ’ as he was usually known to his European contemporaries." Both 
the prosecution and the defence agreed that Hastings had origmally borrowed 
the three lakhs, subsequently keeping them and using them to repay money 
which he claimed was owed to him by the East India Company. The prosecution 
mamtained that Hastings had ‘ fraudulently ’ extracted the loan and that he had 
‘corruptly and illegally ' retained it as a present, inventing the pretext that 
the Company owed him money.* Hastings replied that Nobkissen had converted 
the loan into a present of his own free will, and that he had accepted it on the 
Company's behalf and had used it to repay money genuinely spent on its 
service in the past. His version convimced a majority of those members of the 
House of Lords who took part in the verdict at the end of the trial, and he was 
acquitted by 20 votes to 5 on that particular section of the Presente Article. The 
episode did not, however, end with the Impeachment. Nobkissen filed a Bill 
against Hastings in the Court of Chancery for the return of his money, and, 
although he was unsuccessful, much new evidence was disclosed which would 
have had an important bearing on the Impeachment. The purpose of this article 
is to review Hastings’s relations with Nobkissen in the light of this new material” 
It may still be possible to accept the peers’ verdict that Hastings had acted 
neither ‘ fraudulently ' nor ‘ illegally and corruptly ’, but before this verdict can 
be accepted, very much more will have to be taken into account than was dis- 
cussed at the Impeachment. 

Nobkissen was one of the most remarkable of those Indians who rose to 
prominence during the early years of the East India Company's rule in Bengal.“ 
A Kayasth, he made his first contact with the English at an extremely early age, 
reputedly becoming ' the Persian preceptor of Mr. Hastings, as far back as the 


1 Since the name ‘ Nobkumen ' has been used in nearly all works on the period published in 
England, I have decided to retain it throughout this article. 

1 Journals of the Howse of Commons, XL, 682. 

3 The principal source for this materia] is the records of the Court of Chancery in the Publio 
Record Office, consisting of pleadings and depositions in classes O 12 and C 13, decrees and orders 
class O 83, ' Town ' depositions O 24/2028, and Registrar's Minute Book 0 87/2511. There is also 
some valuable correspondence between Hastings and his solicitor, Richard Shawe, in the Hastings 
papers in the British Museum, particularly Add. MB 29202. I am grateful to Ear] Fitzwilliam and 
the Trustees of the Wentworth-Woodhouse Estate for permission to use the Burke MSS in the 
Sheffield City Library. 

4 There is a life of him by N. N. Ghose, Memoirs of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur, Caloutta, 
1901. 
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year 1750 '.* By 1756 he was a munshi in the Company's service, taking part in 
its negotiations with Indian rulers and allegedly sharing in the plunder of 
Biraj-ud-d&ulah's treasure after Plassey. He impreased Clive with hia ability 
and became ‘ political banyan ' to the Company during his second administration 
and during the administration of Harry Verelst. In 1765 he obtained the title of 
Raja and in 1766 that of Maharaja from the Emperor Shah ‘Alam. By the time 
Hastings became Governor, Nobkissen had lost some of his official mfluence,’ 
but he was still an extremely powerful as well as an immensely wealthy figure. 
“Well acquainted with and understanding the English language’, he claimed that 
. he lent sums of up to six lakhs of rupees to Company servanta, including Clive 
and Verelst *; he had large revenue concerns and he was a considerable property 
owner m Calcutta. He played a devious and extremely important part m the 
trial and execution of Maharaja Nandakumar in 1775,* and by 1778 he was 
described as having ‘ more influence than any other black fellow ’.1° 

The House of Lords received only two significant pieces of written evidence 
about Nobkissen's loan to Hastings, both originating. from Hastings himself. 
On 21 February 1784 Hastings made the first disclosure of the existence of the 
loan when he told the Court of Directors : 


‘Having had occasion to disburse from my own cash many sums, for 
services which, though required to enable me to execute the duties of my 
station, I have hitherto omitted to enter in my public accounts, and my own 
fortune being unequal to so heavy a charge, I have resolved to reimburse 
myself m a mode the most suitable to the situation of your affaire, by charging 
the same on my Durbar Accounts of the present year, and orediting them by a 
sum privately received, and appropriated to your service...’. 


He described the sums for which he was now taking repayment as rent paid for 
his aides-de-camp’s houses, the cost of oómpiling and translating codes of Hindu 
and Muslim law and of founding a madrasa or Muslim college, the salary of the 


Governor-General’s military secretary, certain office charges, and charges for 
boats. In all, these sums amounted to current rupees 338,219." When the 
receipt of money ° privately received ' from an anonymous donor was made one 
of the charges against him by the House of Commons, Hastings revealed for 


5 This statement was made by Lord Thurlow— presumably on the authority of Hastings 
himself (W. Woodfall, An impartial account of the debates that ocowr ya the two Houses of Parlia- 
' Eni... , London, 1796, IL, ‘Supplement’, p. 141). ° 
, $ Ghulim Husain Khia, Siyar al-swia’abhbAsrin, trans. ‘Nota Manus’, Calcutta, 1020, I, 
287-8, translator’s note 

1 Nobkissen to Clive, 26 March 1772, India Office Library, Clive MSS, box 68. 
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LXT, 3, 1957, 462-3. 

1* D. Kilioan to G. Graham, 23 April 1778, H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh, 
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the first time that the money had come from Nobkissen. In his Defence, read in 
the House on 1 and 2 May 1786, he said : 


“In the year 1783, when I was actually m want of a sum of money for my 
private expences, owing to the Company not having at that time sufficient 
cash in their treasury to pay my salary, I borrowed three lacks of rupees of 
Rajah Nobkissen, . . . whom I desired to call upon me with a bond properly 
filled up—he did so; but, at the same time I was going to execute it, he 
entreated, I would rather accept the money than execute the bond : I neither 
accepted the offer nor refused it; and my determination upon it remained 
suspended between the alternative of keeping the money as a loan to be 
repaid, and of taking it and applying it, as I had done other sums, to the 
Company's use; and there the matter rested till I undertook my journey to 
Lucknow [m February 1784], when I determined to accept the money for the 
Company's use...’ 

William Larkms, the Company's Accountant-General who had also kept 
Hastings’s private accounts, was examined in 1794, on his return from India. 
He told the court that Hastings had executed two bonds for the three lakhs, and 
that some time later he had heard ‘ Mr. Hastings say, that Nobkisein had given 
up the bonds to him '.? 

When the charges were debated in the House of Lords at the end of the trial, 
Lord Thurlow, the former Lord Chancellor, delivered what amounted to a 
summing-up on Hastings's behalf. He argued that the return of the bonds 
indicated that Nobkissen had given the money to Hastings voluntarily ; that 
there were no grounds for suspecting that the present was not disinterested or 
that Hastings had accepted a bribe; and that amos the Company had not 
ordered Hastings to refund the money, they therefore recognized that he had a 
right to recover three lakhs from them.!* The five peers who found Hastings 
guilty on the ' loan ' included, for the only time during the trial, Lord Mansfield 
(formerly Lord Stormont), Hastings's contemporary at Westminster, but the 
majority of the House appear to have accepted Thurlow’s arguments. In view of 
the paucity of the evidence available to them, this verdict is at least 
comprehensible. 

Durmg the Impeachment, the prosecution had been obliged to accept 
Hastings’s version of how the loan had been transacted. His version was, 
however, to be challenged when Nobkissen filed a Bill in the Court of Chancery 
asking that Hastings be ordered to repay the three lakhs. Resort to English 
courta by Indians m the eighteenth century was not unknown. Nandakumar 
had recovered £11,855 in Chanocery—the amount of a present given by him to 
John Burdet, a member of the Bengal Council; William Bolts’s Armenian 
protégés reoerved heavy damages from Verelst 1$ ; and Nobkiasen was also using 


13 ibid., nr, 1149. 

18 ibid., vi, 2752. 

14 Woodfall, A» tmparital account of the debates, 1795, 11, ‘Supplement’, pp. 186-41. 
15 O 12/1884/38 ; also Journals of the House of Commons, xxxvii, 589. 
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Chancery to recover a debt from the heirs of a Company servant." Allies in 
England were obviously essential for the suoceas of such a prosecution. In 1788 
Nobkissen wrote to John Stables, a former member of the Supreme Council,}® 
and to Peter Moore, who had also recently returned from India, !* asking them 
to persuade Hastings to come to terms with him. By 1791 a Calcutta barrister 
visiting England, William Donkin, had been given power of attorney to recover 
Nobkissen’s money.*? Dunkm handed this power over to John Stuart, a London 
solicitor, who lodged Nobkissen’s first Bill against Hastings on 27 June 1792. 
Hastings entered a ples against being forced to answer during his Impeachment ; 
his plea was rejected, but not until 1795 when the Impeachment was at an end. 
In 1797 Nobkissen died, but the Bill was revived by Stuart on behalf of his son 
Rajakrishna.™ Stuart died in 1800 and the Bill was revived yet again by James 
Fairlie of Broad Street and Alexander Fraser of Lincoln's Inn.™ Commissions 
were sent to take evidence m India, and the case finally came to judgment on 
18 August 1804, when the Complamants’ Bill was dismissed. 

In his Bills,* later supported by the depositions of his servants taken in 
India i 1801,“ Nobkissen claimed that Hastings had approached him for a 
loan of three lakhs in July 1780. He had agreed to advance the money, which 
had been paid m instalments between 29 July and 12 December 1780, and 
Hastings had promised to give him his bond for the three lakhs. No rate of 
interest was fixed but Nobkissen assumed that it was the customary rate, which 
he described as 12%. Hastings drew up a bond and gave it to his banyan 
Krishna Kanta Nandi (known to the English as ‘ Cantu Babu’) who was to hand 
it over when the last instalment was paid. When Nobkissen applied to Cantu for 
the bond, he was told that Hastings had taken it back. He heard in 1782 that 
Hastings had mislaid the bond but would give it to him when he found it. He 
tried to see Hastings about the loan on several occasions, but was excluded 
from the Governor-General’s house until he finally managed to gam admission 
on the eve of Hastings’s departure for England m February 1785. He was then 
told that the money had been given to the Company and Hastings advised him 
to petition the Supreme Council for it. 

This version of eventa differs in many respects from that offered by Hastings 
at the Impeachment. The first and most important difference is in the date of 
the transaction: Hastings stated that the loan took place in 1783, Nobkissen 


17 Nobkissen v. Sumner, O 12/2181/22. 

15 ممع‎ Btables's reply, 19 August 1788, O 12/2185/10. Stables (d. 1705) had been a member of 
the Supreme Counail since 1782. 

19 Nobkissen wrote to Moore, 5 March 1788, Sheffleld City Library, WWM, Bk 9b. Moore 
(1768-1828) was closely associated with the Managers of Hastings’s Impeachment. 

10 Dunkin to Hastings, 26 March 1791, Add. MS 29172, fol. 266; see also Roy Radachandra 
Sen [to Moore], n.d., WWM, Bk 9b. 
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that it took place m July 1780. Secondly, the two accounts of the security for 
the loan conflicted. Hastings claimed that Nobkissen came to him with a bond 
and, although he had not made it clear whether the bond had been executed, 
Larkins confirmed that bonds had been both executed and returned. Nobkissen, 
however, alleged that Hastmgs had witheld a bond from him. Finally, while 
Hastings maintained that. he had eventually accepted the three lakhs as a 
present at Nobkissen’s request, Nobkissen denied that he had consented to give 
a present to Hasüngs or to the East India Company, and he insisted that he had 
done everything he could to persuade Hastings either to repay the loan or to 
give him his bond. 

Hastings’s Answers to Nobkissen’s Bills ** were also rather different from his 
Defence m the House of Commons. While he blithely told his solicitor, ' I forget 
whether I misstated in it any trivial circumstance relating to the transaction ’,*® 
he explained in his Answers that errors had occurred in his Defence because it 
had been written for him by a fellow ex-Company servant, Edward Baber. 
Hastings made no attempt to contest Noblassen’s version of the date of the loan ; 
abandonmg his claim that it had been made m 1783, he admitted that it had 
been arranged in July 1780. For reasons given below, it is impossible not to 
believe that a false date was deliberately inserted in the Defence.” On the other 
hand, Hastings did contest Nobkissen’s assertions that he had nevar received any 
security for the loan, and that the loan had been converted into a present 
without his consent. To refute both these allegations, Hastings olaimed that he had 
executed two bonds for sicca rupees 150,000 and that Nobkissen had returned 
them to him and had permitted him to cancel them ; he was able to produce one 
of the cancelled bonds in evidence. Shortly after his departure from Indis in 
February 1785, Hastings recollected that he had left Nobkissen’s bonds m a 
bureau in his house m Caloutta. He wrote m some agitation to George Nesbitt 
Thompson, his former private secretary, asking him to look for the bureau and 
to send its contenta to England. After much searching, Thompson reported that 
the bureau was lost, and that he was afraid that Nobkissen had managed some- 
how or other to get the bonds back into his possession. The bonds were, however, 
eventually returned to Hastings. They had apparently been removed from the 
bureau and dumped, with a mass of other papers, in a ‘ detached lumber room ' 
near Larkms's house. These papers were put into chests by Thompson, and sent 
to Hastmgs who found the bonds among them when he examined the papers in 
the summer of 1789.9 One of them was, unbelievably, lost agam between 
1789 and 1800, but the other survived. The surviving bond was printed, and 


s O 12/647/20, O 12/059/22, C 12/2428/17, O 12/074/21, C 12/681/28, and his Cross-bill 
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** Add. MS 29202, fol. 260. 

17 [n his examination, Larkins succeeded in evading all questions about the date of the loan 
( Minutes of the evidence, v1, 2760-1). 
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Hastings alleged that its ‘blanks’ had been filled up in Nobkissen’s hand- 
writing. Tt bore a penalty of micca rupees 300,000 and interest at 5%, which 
Hastings described as ‘ such a deviation from the established rate of interest as 
strongly indicates it to have been inserted merely for form’s sake...’. It was 
dated 26 July 1780. The bond had been cancelled by tearing offhalf of Hastings’s 
signature. 

‘ These facta prove’, Hastings concluded, ‘ not that I offered, but that the 
Appellant presented to me the bond, that I might execute it, at the time that 
the first installments of the loan were in course of payment; .... 

Lastly it proves that having been so executed, and delivered into his 
possession, it could not have come back to mine, but by his own act 
redelivermg it.’ 8 
This conclusion is reinforced by the survival of a memorandum book among 

Hastmgs’s papers in which he recorded on 26 July 1780 that he ' Gave R. 
Nubkishen 2 bonds for 150[000] Sicca Ra. int. at 5 per cant— '.9 Larkins told 
the House of Lords that the bonds had been given to ‘ one of Cantoo Baboo’s 
people’ to be delivered to Nobkissen.** It is therefore possible that even rf 
Hastings parted with the bonds, they never in fact reached Nobkissen, but were 
kept by Cantu and were eventually given back to Hastings, who cancelled them 
himself. If this were true, it would be possible to reconcile Nobkissen’s Bills with 
Hastings’s memorandum. But to accept Nobkissen’s claim that he had never 
received any security for his loan, it is still necessary to believe that Hastings 
lied to his solicitor as well as lying in his Answers. 

If the outlme of Hastings’s version appears on balance to be the more 
credible, and it seems that Hastings did execute bonds which Nobkissen returned 
to him, it is extremely difficult to fill in the details of the transaction ; such 
questions as, when did Nobkissen ask Hastings to keep the three lakhs or at what 
point did Hastings accept this offer, are particularly hard to answer. It is 
possible that both men may have treated the bonds from the outaet as the means 
of concealing a present. But, since Hastings wrote in his memorandum book on 
26 July the words, ‘ Mem’. to pay off the bonds at 9 per cent ',35 it seems that he 
at least began by taking them seriously. If Hastings’s word can be trusted, 
Nobkissen never did. Hastings told the House of Commons in his Defence that 
when he was about to execute a bond (presumably on 26 July), Nobkissen 
begged him to ‘accept the money’. In his Answers for the Chancery case, 
Hastings stated that Nobkissen later returned the bonds to him agam asking 
him to keep the money. He claimed that although he agreed to take back the 


** Add. MB 29202, fol. 245. In 1802 Hastings’s agent in India could find no one who was able 
or willing to authenticate Nobkiemen's handwriting (W. Jackson to R. and R. Shawe, 16 February 
1802, Add. MS 29178, fol. 250). 

s Add. MS 29202, fol. 261. 

" ibid., fols. 245-6. 

* Add. MS 89878, fol. 28. 

H Minutes of the evidence, v1, 2102. 

** Add. MS 39878, fol. 28. 
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bonds, he waited for a considerable time before he fmally decided not to pay back 
the three lakhs. When he did decide to keep the money, he cancelled the bonds 
. ‘with the privity approbation and consent of the Complainant and in his 
presence’. He alleged that he could remember neither the date on which the 

bonds were returned to him, nor the date on which he cancelled them. In his 
Defence, however, he had said that he finally decided to keep the money, and so 

presumably had cancelled the bonds, at the time when he wrote the letter of 21 

February 1784 to the Court of Directors. It seems, therefore, that Hastings 

executed bonds for a loan of three lakhs on 26 July 1780, that theae bonds were 

returned to him at some later date, and were cancelled m February 1784. At 
what point m the three and a half years between July 1780 and February 1784 

Hastings abandoned his pious resolve to ' pay off the bonds at 9 per cent ° must 
remain & matter for conjecture. It is difficult to believe that he really remained 
undecided until February 1784. When he took the bonds back, he must have 
gone more than half-way to keeping the money. It seems probable that he 
preserved the bonds, not to give himself a chance of changing his mind, but as a 

precaution in case the transaction was discovered. When he devised a method of 
accounting for the three lakhs with the Company, such a precaution was no 
longer necessary, and م8‎ he was free to cancal the bonds. 

While it seems clear that Nobkissen had at one time agreed to Hastings’s 
retention of the three lakhs as & present, it is equally clear that he had changed 
his mind later and had tried to get his money back while Hastings was still in 
India. Hastings admitted that, ' the said Complainant did apply to this Defen- 
dant for the return of the said money with which request this Defendant did not 
comply ...’. Thompson reminded him how he had been ‘ msulted ' by Nobkissen 
with a ° villamous demand ’ for his three lakhs.” 

The case was argued by counsel before Sr William Grant, the Master of the 
Rolls, m July 1803 and judgment was given on 13 August 1804.37 The Master of 
the Rolls concentrated in his judgment on the question of whether the Com- 
plamants had been able to prove that Hastings had promised to give Nobkissen 
any security for the three lakhs. He considered that the Complamants’ case 
rested on the evidence of two of Nobkissen’s servants who deposed that Cantu 
Babu had mentioned the existence of a bond in conversation with them.?** 
A report of a conversation was not, however, admissible as evidence, and he 
believed that, even if it had been, the Complainants had failed to prove that 
Cantu had acted as Hastings’s agent m transacting the loan; Hastings was not 
therefore bound by anythmg which Cantu may have said, and ‘... without 
evidence of Mr. Hastings’s agreement or Mr. Hastings’s act or Mr. Hastings’s 
breach of agreement it is utterly impossible to support this Bill'.* The 

3: ممع‎ his letter of 81 August 1786, Add. MS 29170, fol. 178. ` 

27 O 38/527. p. 1107. 

33 018/501. 

** Copy of the shorthand writer's minutes of the judgment, Add. MS 20202, fols. 325-40; 
printed in H. Beveridge, Ths rid of Maharaja Nandakumar ^ a narratice of a judicial murder, 
Calcutta, 1886, 802400. See also the brief report in The English Reports, xxxi, 1903, 791-3. 
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Complainants’ solicitor commented, ' . . . his Honor laboured very hard to avoid 
going into the merita. ... This sort of proceeding savours of political bias not 
expected from such a quarter ’.“° He appealed to the Lord Chancellor in June 
1805.“ No record of the proceedings on the appeal appears to have survived, 
but it is certain that the appeal had failed by July 1806.45 Hastings’s legal 
expenses, amounting to £3,289 lls. Od., were refunded by the Hast India 
Company.# 

By preventing Nobkissen’s heirs from recovering money which he had at one 
time given to Hastings of his own free will, justice was certainly done. But 
Hastings’s case in the Impeachment would have suffered serious damage if some 
of the evidence which was given in Chancery had been given to the House of 
Lords. The Managers for the House of Commons showed m their speeches that 
by 1789 they were aware that the loan was a more complex transaction than was 
implied by their Article of Impeachment, which was based entirely on Hastings’s 
letter of 21 February 1784 and on his Defence.“ But they were also aware that 
any attempt to introduce evidence not strictly related to the Article as drafted 
would, as on so many other occasions during the trial, be rejected by the court. 
In 1794 they offered Nobkissen’s first Bill against Hastings, which was declared 
madmissible. “5 

In the Impeachment, Hastings’s counsel denied that the ‘ giving of this sum 
of money ' by Nobkissen to Hastings ' could have relation to any corrupt pur- 
pose or service whatever '.** This might well have been true, if, as Hastings 
maintained in his Defence, the loan had been negotiated in 1783 ; it 1s much lees 
easy to accept for a loan negotiated in July 1780. On 21 July 1780 the Governor- 
General and Council, consisting of Hastings and Edward Wheler *? (Philip 
Francis being absent), considered a petition from Nobkissen. Nobkissen stated 
in his petition that he had lent over nine lakhs of rupees to Te] Chand the young 
Raja of Burdwan and to his mother the Dowager Rani to enable them to pay 
their revenue to the Company ; he asked to be given charge of the revenue 
collections of Burdwan for the next year so that he could recover his loans.** 
His petition was granted. 

Burdwan, the richest zaminders in eighteenth-oentury Bengal, was described 


** A Fraser to J. N. Tayler, 17 August 1804, Beverxdge, op. at., 401. 

“ Lord Chancellor’s Petataon Book, O 28/32, p. 134. 

a R, Shawe to Hastings, 3 July 1806, Add. MS 29181, fol. 220. 

* Indis Office Library, Court Mmutes, vol. 100A, p. 664, and vol. 115, p. 385. 

4 See Burke's speech, 5 May 1780, and Fox's, 21 May 1704 (E.A. Bond (ed.), Speeches of the 
Managers and counsel in the trial of Warren Hastings, London, 1850-61, 11, 155; Iv, 2382). 

45 Minutes of the evidence, vi, 2778. 

4 Bond, Spesches of the Managers and cownsel, 111, 645. 

47 Wheler (d. 1784) had been a member of the Supreme Council amos December 1777. At this 
time, he usually supported Francis against Hastings, but he was to some extent bound by the 
“truce ' arranged between. Francis and Hastings in February. 

48 India Office Library, Blongal] Revenue] Consultations], Range 50, vol. 25, pp. 1143-50. 
Nobkissen produced bonds for moos rupees 084,727 with interest at 12%. 
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as the ‘ best cultivated ' and the ‘ moet productive ’ district of its size ‘ through- 
out the whole of Hindostan '.** Like other large zamendaris, most of ita lands 
had been accumulated in the eighteenth century, and, also like other zamndaris, 
it paid the revenue assessments demanded by the East India Company with 
increasing difficulty. The district’s capacity was reduced by famme and depres- 
sion, but perhaps its most serious weakness was the lack of any strong central 
authority to enforce the collection of the revenue. Since the accession of a minor 
in 1770, control of the young Raja and of the zamindars administration became 
the object of fierce competition. The Raja’s mother, a lady about whom the 
Company’s servants retailed scandalous anecdotes, took a prominent part in 
these conflicts, and m June 1778 she was awarded the farm of the zamindan, 
paying an assesament of 35 lakhs and assuming responsibility for the arrears of 
previous farmers. Within & year, she was herself In arrears of almost six lakhs, 
but she was able to persuade the Governor-General and Council to leave her in 
possession of the farm for another year, and by the end of that year, all the arrears 
had been paid 015.59 Nobkissen’s petition of 21 July 1780 made it clear that the 
arrears and part of the ordmary asseasment had been paid with money borrowed 
from him. 

In answer to his petition, Nobkissen was given the office of sazawal, or col- 
lector, with authority over the officials of the zarmndan. His powers were 
inoreased until he gamed complete control over Burdwan, while the Raja’s 
mother was placed under virtual house arrest.“ He was given a rusum, or 
commission, of 14% on the revenue. Nobkissen remained sazawal of Burdwan 
until August 1782, when he too fell into arrears of two lakhs and asked for a 
reduction of his assessment for the next year. The Committee of Revenue, 
believing that Nobkissen had deliberately understated the amount which he had 
collected, ordered his removal and placed Burdwan into the hands of another 
farmer, who was to act under the nominal authority of the Raja." There is no 
means of knowing how profitable his two years at Burdwan were to Nobkissen. 
He certamly recovered the nine lakhs which he had advanced to the Raja and 
his mother, apparently within eighteen months of taking over the farm, and he 
may well have recovered his three lakhs advanced to Hastings. It would have 
been surprising if he had not used his powers to extract the highest possible 
revenue, over and above what he was required to pay to the Company, in the 
shortest possible time. Samuel Charters, a member of the Committee of Revenue, 
wrote that Nobkissen’s admmistration had been ‘ excessively violent ' and added 
that the ' inhabitants... have in general been taxed by him to an extraordinary 


4 James Grant, ‘An historical and comparative analysis of the finances of Bengal’, Fifth 
Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons... 1812, od. W. K. Firminger, Caloutta, 
1917, n, 407. 

V9 See India Office Library, Factory Records, Burdwan, vols. 18 and 14. 

51 BRO, 26 January 1781, Range 50, vol. 80, pp. 515-22. 

n BRO, 28 August 1782, Range 50, vol. 41, pp. 227-82. j 

n 8. Charters to D. Anderson, 22 June 1782, Add. MB 45425, fol. 195. The Raja’s bonds were 
officially returned to him on 17 June 1784 (BRO, Range 50, vol. 52, pp. 460-70 and 473). 
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degree and far beyond their engagements’. Charters’s desoription of the 
government's difficulties on Nobkissen’s removal was also a condemnation of 
iiio in decision to appoint him : 

. an. annual settlement of Burdwan is erroneous, especial with a 
man under Nob’s predicament who surely would consider the opportunity 
as the fairest he could have to reimburse himself and had not a consideration 
beyond that object—& lease of 5 years would have enforced him to more 
moderation—his responsibility is now done and tho’ he may be forced to pay 
the present balance he will be no sufferer and we get the district impoverished 
and without any person to take charge of it '.55 


It was, to say the least of it, unfortunate that Hastings should have accepted 
money, given the most favourable construction possible, as a loan on a low rate 
of mterest, m the same month that he appomted Nobkissen to a lucrative office. 
To prove or disprove the imputation of bribery, it is obviously important to be 
able to establish the exact date on which the loan was arranged. According to 
Nobkissen, the first instalment of the loan was paid on 29 July ; accordmg to 
Hastings, the bonds were dated 26 July. While both these dates are later than 
21 July, the day on which Nobkissen’s petition was considered by the Supreme 
Council, it is highly likely that negotiations went on for some days before money 
was paid or bonds were drawn up. Unfortunately there is not sufficient evidence 
to determine whether the approaches were made before or after 21 July. Nob- 
kissen’s descriptions of the prelimmaries to the loan varied : he first stated that 
Cantu Babu had asked him for the money, but later stated that the application 
had been made by Hastings m person. Hastings replied that he had given 
“general orders ' to Cantu to raise a loan, but could not remember whether he 
had told him to apply to any ' particular person’. Neither was able to give a 
preoise date. 

Even if it could be proved beyond reasonable doubt that the loan had been 
arranged before Nobkissen was appointed sazawal of Burdwan, there are still 
grounds for believing that Hastings was not influenced by a bribe and would 
have granted Nobkiasen’s petition without any personal inducement. Faced 
with war against the French, Mysore, and the Marathas, the Supreme Council 
was doing everything it could to increase the revenue of Bengal. Nobkiseen's 
loans had ended & succession of years m which the revenue of Burdwan had 
fallen below ita assessed total, and his willingness to undertake the management 
of the zamindans appeared to be the best means of ensuring that the assessment 
would be maintained in future. If the government was more concerned with 
obtaining high and regular paymenta durmg the war than with the ultimate 
prosperity of the zarmndart, the case for appointing Nobkissen was a very strong 
one, Hastings summarized it in a minute : 

‘... at the present crisis when Bengal itself may become the seat of 
troubles, and when this government will have occasion for all their resources, 


H To Anderson, 22 June 1782 and 25 July 1782, Add. MB 45425, fols. 105 and 201. 
5 Ibid., fois. 185-6. 
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it behoves them to take especial care of so valuable a province as Burdwan 
amounting to near forty lacks of rupees, and . . . the continuing the manage- 
ment to the Rhanee a woman... during the present crisis is impolitic and 


improper '.5* 

One of Hastings’s closest friends wrote of him: ‘I would not say that Mr. 
Hastings never has received presents but I think I can safely answer for his 
never having placed his private interest in competition with the publick 
advantage ’.57 This judgment sums up the attitude to presents held by the 
majority of the Company's servants of the generation to which Hastings 
belonged. They believed that presents were & legitimate part of the fortune 
which a man could expect to make after serving for a reasonable length of time 
in the East. Presents, they considered, should be grven and received as marks of 
gratitude, after a decision had been taken ; they should not, however, be per- 
mitted to influence a decision and thus become bribes. This distinction showed 
a certain deliberate naivety (it is hard to imagine that anyone seriously believed 
that Indians disposed of money for disinterested motives), and moreover, the 
receipt of presents had been expressly forbidden by the Court of Directors and by 
the Regulatmg Act of 1778. But the earlier convention about presents took a 
long time to die. The receipt of favours from Nobkissen, after Hastings had 
decided that it was in the Company's interest to grant his petition, 18 not incon- 
sistent with this convention. 

In the Impeachment Article, Hastings was acoused of ‘ fraudulently’ 
soliciting a loan before “corruptly and illegally ' keeping it as a present. The 
additional evidence derrved from the Chancery suit suggests that there is no 
real foundation for the charge of fraud, and no reason for feeling that Nobkissen 
had been badly treated. Although Nobkissen moved among the Company's 
servants with skill and confidence, any attempt to explain his motives from 
material provided almost entirely by Europeans must be very tentative. It 
seems that he offered Hastings the enormous present of three lakhs, erther to 
obtain his appointment at Burdwan or to retam the Governor-General’s favour 
during his management of the zamindari. Whether he was removed from Burd- 
wan before he intended, and whether, if that waa the case, he blamed Hastings 
is uncertain, In 1802, a Calcutta attorney reported a conversation with 
Ramratan Tagore, Richard Barwell’s old banyan, who told him that 

‘the money was certainly mtended by the Rajah as a gift to Mr. Hastings, 

and, that at the time the bonde were taken he had no idea of making a 

demand for payment of them, yet, as the service for which he had given 

the money was never performed by Mr. Hastings to the Rajah, and the 
latter was disappointed in his expectation of being assisted by Mr. Hastings, 
in the recovery of the amount from the Rajah of Burdwan, he thought, and 


Ramrutten Tagor is of the same opinion, inae » the Rajah, had a right to 
receive the money back from Mr. Hastings ’.5 


9 BRO, 28 January 1781, Range 50, vol. 80, p. 510. 
5T Q. Vansittart to R. Palk, 27 March 1775, Bodleian, dep. b. 97, pp. 77-8. 
53 W, Jackson to R. and R. Shawe, 16 February 1802, Add. MB 29178, foL 250. 
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Nobkissen's motives were probably less straightforward than Ramratan 
Tagore claimed to remember. If he felt himself seriously aggrieved by his 
removal from Burdwan, it is hardly likely that he would have permitted 
Hastings to cancel the bonds in February 1784. A passage in his Bills suggests 
that he did not in fact begin efforts to recover his money until rather later. He 
quoted from his personal accounts showing that the three lakhs had remained 
under the heading of ‘ Amanut Khottah ’, ‘ which signifies an account of where 
and in what manner oertain sums are deposited ', until 4 April 1784, when he 
formally transferred them as a debt against Hastings.5* By April 1784 Nobkissen 
must have been well aware that Hastings’s support was of diminishing value to 
him. After the fall of Lord North’s government in March 1782 and the attempts 
of the Rockingham and Shelburne administrations to remove him, it was 
obvious that Hastings’s hold on his office was extremely precarious. He was 
encountering Increasing opposition on the Supreme Council from John Mac- 
pherson *? and from Stables, and to many Indians it must have seemed that the 
government of Bengal would shortly pass into their hands. Nobkissen identified 
himself with the new opposition, particularly with Stables. He was reported to 
be closely attached to Peter Moore, Stables’s chief confidant 9; his adopted son 
became Stables’s banyan ?; and he himself joined in the attack on Ganga 
Govind Smgh, the most powerfully placed Indian under the Hastings régime.“ 
With Hastings’s daya m India apparently numbered, he perhaps thought that 
he had nothmg to lose by harassing him with a demand for his ‘loan’. Hastings, 
with so many other embarrassments, could hardly afford to risk & further 
scandal by refusing to come to terms with him. | 

The charges of illegality and corruption cannot be disposed of so easily as the 
allegations of fraud. The question of legality turned on the interpretation of the 
Regulating Act. The reoerpt of any present by an individual on his own behalf 
was an offence under the Act. Whether the receipt of a present on the Company’s 
behalf was also an offence was a point argued at length during the Impeaoh- 

ment êt; 8 majority of the pears eventually deciding that it was not. Hastings 
claimed that, since he had used the money to repay sums owed to him by the 
Company, he had accepted the three lakhs on ita behalf. This waa literally true, 
but he had so arranged matters that what he accepted in his official capacity as 
the Company's representative, he paid to himself in his private capacity, entirely 
on his own authority. Neither his colleagues on the Supreme Council nor the 


>? 012/2185/10. Bee also Hastings's commenta, Add. MS 20202, fol. 249. 

© Macpherson (c. 1745-1821) had succeeded to the Supreme Council in 1781, after a varied 
career in India. He was to be Hastings’s temporary succesor in 1785. 

s1 Thompson to Hastings, 4 August 1785, Add. MB 20168, fol 303. 

* Stables to Nobkimen, 19 August 1788, O 12/2185/10. 

€ Thompson to Hastings, 25 February 1785, Add. MB 29188, fol 119. Ganga Govind Singh 
had been diwan to the Committee of Revenue since 1781. On Hastings’s departure, his enemies 
succeeded in bringing charges against him for which he was permanently suspended from office. 

ti The Act was sient on this point, but it did state that Ha present accepted by an individual 
was detested, it should be ‘deemed and construed to have been received, ... to and for the sole 
use ’ of the Company (13 Geo. 8, o. 68, sec. 20). 
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Court of Directors m London were consulted. He acoounted for the three lakhs 
in India by entering their receipt and expenditure on his ‘ Durbar’ or secret 
service accounts for 1784.55 Money spent on secret service was the Governor- 
General’s personal responsibility and was authorized by him alone. The Court 
of Directors were faced with a fast accompls in the letter of 21 February 1784. It 
was, of course, possible that they might refuse to recognize Hastings’s claim on 
the Company, and order him to refund the three lakhs. But as he had told the 
Directors that the money had come from a private donor, without tellmg them 
who it was, any attempt to make him restore it would be a lengthy and compli- 
cated process. 

While Hastings may have kept withm the letter of the Regulating Act, he had 
certainly broken it m spirit. He had devised an ingenious method of taking 
money for himself and of acoounting for it with the Company. There seems no 
reason to doubt that he had genuinely spent three lakhs in the Company's service 
in the past. It would, therefore, have been more candid if he had openly asked the 
Supreme Council or the Court of Direotors for repayment. He was well aware, 
however, that there was no prospect of such repayment being granted. In India, 
Macpherson and Stables were staking their reputations on. their ability to reduoe 
the costa of the Company’s government. At home, the Court of Directors, even 
if many of them might be sympathetic to Hastings, could hardly afford to 
supply their critica with fresh ammunition for accusations of extravagance. 

Hastings’s aooeptance of a loan or & present from Nobkissen at the time when 
he appointed him to be sazawal of Burdwan, lays him open to accusations of 
corruption of the groseest kind. On balance, however, 16 seems that the accusa- 
tion of bribery cannot be sustained. There is a lack of positive evidence, and the 
bartering of office for favours is inconsistent with all that is known of Hastings’s 
financial morality. But if the accusation is rejected, the grounds for rejecting it 
are not overwhelmingly strong, and there is still much that is discreditable in the 
transaction. Hastings may have been clear in his own mind that he had not 
been suborned, but he must have known that Nobkissen was trying to bribe him, 
and he admitted that he left him with no reason to doubt that the Governor- 
General was under an obligation to him. In his defence for the Chancary case, 
Hastings was prepared to recognize a connexion between the three lakhs and 
Nobkissen’s appomtment. The Company’s Auditor deposed on Hastings’s 
behalf that Nobkissen had recovered his loans from Burdwan; thus clearly 
implying that he had received a service for his three lakhs and therefore had no 
claim in equity for their repayment.** Even if Nobkisaen’s appointment had not 
been obtained by a bribe, it is still hard to justify Hastings’s entering into 
financial relations with him; and it is impossible to justify his entering into 
these relations with him at the precise moment when he appointed him to 
Burdwan. 

*5 Copy of the accounta, Add. MB 20092, fols. 168-7. 


** William Wright's deposition, O 24/2028. The purpose of this deposition is made clear in 
Ghawe's letter to Hastings, 4 March 1902, Add. MS 29178, fol 10. 
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To explain, if not to excuse, Hastings’s dealings with Nobkissen, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the state of his private fortune. Since he had been 
appointed Governor-General in October 1774, Hastings had received nearly 
£30,000 a year m salary and allowances. But he was extravagant and generous 
to a fault, and he also paid very little attention to the routine management of his 
own affairs. Even Philip Francis admitted that, “no man by all accounts takes 
leas care of his money ’.*? Vast as his emoluments were, he had the greatest 
difficulty in balancing his spending with his income. His surviving cash account 
shows that he was m the habit, at least from 1778, of borrowing extensively, 
particularly from Indians.** At any one time he usually owed two or three sums 
of current rupees 20,000 or 30,000, borrowed for a year or six months at 9% or 
10%. He had, for instance, borrowed current rupees 50,000 at 9% from Nob- 
kissen in September 1777, which he repaid in a year’s time.** A loan of three 
lakhs at 5% would save him a considerable gum m interest. 

If a loan at a low rate of Interest was an attractive proposition to Hastings in 
1780, an offer of three lakhs as a present was even more attractrve. For the 
first time he was seriously contemplating retirement to England. He wished to 
return with a fortune large enough to buy the estate at Daylesford m Worcester- 
shire, which his family had sold in 1715, and to live in it in what he thought a 
suitable style. His wife was no less ambitious than himself, apparently finding 
the ' state of Mr. Hastings’s private fortune . . . a cause of melancholy ' whenever 
she thought of 15.79 In the first three years of his administration he had been able 
to remit over £100,000 to his English attorneys ™; but latterly he had sent 
home virtually nothing, while he had instructed his attorneys to make large 
payments on his behalf. His property in England in 1780 amounted to £72,657,” 
which was considerably leas than he thought adequate, and, far from saving out 
of his salary, he ended the next two years with deficita of more than current 
rupees 65,000.73 * Doomed. ’, he wrote in his letter to the Directors of 21 February 
1784, ° to suffer the extremities of private want, and to sink in obscurity ’, he 
resorted to unorthodox means of making what he believed to be his due for ‘a 
life spent in the acoumulation of crores for your benefit.’ 74 In September 1781 
he accepted 10 lakhs offered to him by Asaf-ud-daulah, the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh, paid them to the Company's troops, and asked the Court of Directors to 
give him permission to reimburse himself later.” Permission was not given, and 
by the end of 1783 he was writing that he needed the 10 lakhs ‘ even for a subsis- 
tence '.7* Having missed one opportunity, he seems to have been determined not 

*' J. Parkes and H. Merivale, Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis ..., London, 1867, I, 59. 

** Add. MB 29069. 

® Tbid., fol. 11. 

19 Major Soott to Mrs. Hastings, 25 July 1788, Add. MS 29160, fol. 146. 

vi Hastings’s remittances are listed in his attorneys’ accounts, Add. MS 20226. 

" Add. MS 20228, fols. 246—7. 

"5 ibid., fols. 4958. 

14 Minutes of the evidence, 11, 1121. 

"5 Ibid., 11, 1112. 

'* Major Scott to Hastings, 12 July 1784, Add. MS 29104, fol. 489. 


A FAREWELL ADDRESS IN URDU PRESENTED TO JOHN 
PANTON GUBBINS BY THE CITIZENS OF DELHI IN 1852 
By 8. A. A. Rizvi 
(PLATES I-XV) 


This document is in the possession of Mr. J. K. Gubbins of High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire, and a photocopy has recently been acquired by the library 
of the School of Onental and African Studies, University of London. It is 
unique in the history of Urdu prose, bemg the earliest known farewell address 
written in Urdu. The language is simple and idiomatic and the style is free 
from affectation and turgidity—defecte from which documents of this type are 
not free even to-day. Though some commonplace adjectives have been used, 
it on the whole satisfactorily brings out the mam contributions of John Panton 
Gubbins to the social and cultural life of the Delhi of the mid-nineteenth century. 

The document shows that Gubbins served in different capacities under the 
Kast India Company for twenty-seven years in India. For the last seven years 
he worked as a Seasion Judge of Shahjahanabad (Delhi). He had considerable 
command of Persian and Urdu, could write letters m Persian without any 
difficulty, and spoke idiomatic Urdu with great fluency, so that most of the 
residents of Delhi could hardly compete with him in conversation in Urdu. He 
could therefore examine the documents on the files without seeking the help 
of his subordinates. The address tells us that it was a firm belief with the 
Indians that the subordinate staff of English courts mfluenced justice for ita 
nefarious ends but because of the personal interest which he took m each case, 
on account of his aoquaintanoe with Urdu, they could hardly find any oppor- 
tunity of doing mischief in his Court. During the hearing of the cases no one 
but the pleaders of both parties might speak. Gubbins was not simply guided 
by the letter of the law but tried to go deep mto all the circumstances of each 
case and thus entered into the very spirit of the needs of justice. The address 
speaks of his deep humanttarianiam and his philanthropic nature in glowing 
terms. It points out his great interest in Indian oulture and the contributions 
made by him for the development of Delhi College and the advancement òf the 
education of the citizens of Delhi. 

A large silver inkstand was also presented by the citizens of Delhi on the 
occasion as a token of their mdebtedness to the impartial dispensation of 
justice by John Panton Gubbins and his sociability. It contains the following 
chronogram in Persian. 

جج po cub ole Sols‏ بنام نكو شد به LIS‏ رخصت 
oS‏ تارك guy gU fuu‏ با هلى هم های فرقت 
AY‏ 
John Panton, the just Judge from Delhi,‏ 
Departed for England with a good name.‏ 
In remembrance of our indebtedness, the chronogram,‏ 


We wrote, Alas/ the grief of separation. 
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The document comprises fifteen folios of 8-2 in. by 6 in. with writing space 
of 5 in. by 3 in. and nine lines to the page. The entire document is illuminated 
with gold and the frontispiece is very richly mlaid with gold and lapis lazuli. 
The first six folios comprise the text of the address while folios 7b to 15s 
contain seals and signatures of the important citizens of Delhi. This is the 
most valuable part of the document, for people from almost all walks of life 
either signed it or affixed their seals. A few signed in Gujarati or English while 
the rest signed in Persian characters. Most of the people who affixed their seals 
wrote either their addresses or the names of their fathers in their own hands. 
These signatures and seals should be of immense help in correctly identifying 
contemporary documents. 

On folio 7b is the seal of Muhammad Sadr ud-Din Khan Bahadur who seams 
to be none other than Mufti Sadr ud-Din Azarda (died A.D. 1868), the teacher 
of His Highness Nawwàb Yûsuf ‘Ali Khan of Ramptr and (Bir) Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan. He had to undergo great hardships on account of the seal alleged to 
have been affixed by him on a Fatwa of Jthad against the British in 1857, 
published in the contemporary Urdu newspapers! of Delhi. The Fatwa was 
distributed m the streets of Delhi, but later Mufti Sadr ud-Din declared that 
he had nothing to do with it and that the seal was forged. It appears that 
Sadr ud-Din affixed on the Fatwd a different seal which contained the word 
Mufti while the present seal does not contain this word and seems to be the 
seal which he usually affixed on documents. On this folio, the signature of 
(Sir) Saryid Ahmad Khan 18 most prominent, since it is written in a beautiful 
clear nasta lg. 

Of the eminent Urdu poeta of before 1857, Malik ush-Shu‘ara’ Khagani-1- 
Hind Muhammad Ibrahim Khan Bahadur (Zauq), the teacher of the last 
Mughul emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar, affixed his seal on folio 9b and added 
Khaksar Ustaz-+-Sultani ' humble, the teacher of the king’ in his own hand. 
His two sons Muhammad Isma'il Khan and Nadim ud-Daula Khalifat ul-Mulk 
Hafiz Muhammad Dawid Khan Mustahkam Jang Bahadur signed on folios 9b 
and llb respectively. The presence of Shaikh Muhammad Ibrahim Zauq and 
his sons most probably explains the consequential absence of Mirza Asadullah 
Khan Ghalib’s name. Maulana Muhammad Husain Azad (died 1910), who was 
then only twenty years old, was a student at Delhi College. He affixed his seal 
at the end of the address and added his designation as Iskalér-1-Madrasa 
‘scholar of the College’ and the name of his father Muhammad Baqir in his 
own. hand. 

Profeasor Rama Chandra, the first Professor of Mathematics at Delhi College 
and author of a number of works on mathematica in Urdu, who was then about 
thirty-five years old, put his signature on folio 11b. Maulawi Zaka Ullah, 
a prolific Urdu author, appended his name and designation on the same folio 
In a beautiful naskh. Radha Krishna, the second Professor of Mathematios at 


1 Sadig «Akhbar dated 27 July 1857; National Archives, New Delhi; 8. A. A. Rizvi, 
Swatantra Dil, Laoknow, 1957, facsimile 50. 
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Delhi College, and Karim Bakhsh, the third Profeasor of Persian, also wrote 
their names on this folio. Hoamee (Husaini) of Delhi College has signed his 
name in English on folio 8b while Subhan Bakhsh of Delhi College and Mir 
Wazir ‘Ali, a teacher of the English School, put their signatures in Urdu. 

Of journalists Imdad Husain, manager of the J'afariya Press, and Moti Lal 
Pandit, ex-manager of the Delhi Urdu Akhbar, also signed their names on the 
same folio. A number of important bankers put their signatures either in 
Gujarati or in Persian characters, while some have used both in their signatures. 
Girdhar Lal, son of Lala Shoogun [sic] Chand, banker of Delhi, affixed his Urdu 
seal and wrote his name in both Persian and English characters (folio Ba). 
Similarly Dr. Chaman Lal, a Christian convert who became one of the earliest 
targets of the fury of the Delhi mob on 11 May 1857, signed his name both m 
Persian and English. A number of agents of the ruling chiefs of northern India, 
Hindu and Mualim nobles of the emperor, princes and agents of princesses, and 
other important dignitaries of Delhi affixed their seals and put their signatures 
from folio 7b to the end of the document. 

No details of the life of Gubbins could be traced from his descendanta, 
A considerable portion of the contents of the address is corroborated from the 
following incident of the early life of (Sir) Saiyid Ahmad Khan, who was a 
Mungy in Delhi (1846-54). It so happened that two Jagiwdars of Delhi who 
were brothers had very aharp differences regarding their proprietary rights, and 
the case was sub judice. One of them was Saiyid Ahmad Khan’s fast friend. 
The other complamed to Gubbins that his brother was being guided and helped 
in every possible manner by Saryid Ahmad Khan. Gubbins was requested that 
Saiyid should be asked to refrain from seeing the brother till the case was heard. 
Half says that the entire Delhi division stood m great awe of John Panton 
Gubbins, and none of his subordinates would dare to act against his wishes. 
One day Gubbins advised Saiyid Ahmad not to see his friend while the case 
was sub judice. Saiyid Ahmad Khan clearly told him, ‘ Sir! I am undoubtedly 
your subordinate. I shall most willingly obey you in official matters but you 
kindly do not interfere with my private affairs. Would it be possible for me 
to obey you if, for instance, I were asked not to see my mother or sister for 
some time ?’ Gubbins after hearing Saiyid’s reasonable reply never sought to 
intervene like that again. 

Nevertheless Gubbins played a role of considerable importance in the 
development of the scholarly career of (Bir) Saiyid Ahmad Khan. It was at 
Gubbins’s instance that he undertook to edit the Tuzuk4-Jahangrî, the 
memoirs of the Emperor Jahangir, which he completed on 20 September 1846. 
The copy which is available in the Bodleian Library ? is based on ten good 
manuscripts obtamed from the libraries of Siraj ud-Din Muhammad Bahadur 
Shah, the last Mughul ruler of Delhi. It comprises 407 folios (12 in. by 7} 1n.) 
with seventeen Imes to a page and the entire manuscript is transcribed in a 


* Altaf Husain Hal, Hagii-+-jawdd, Lahore, 1957, part 0, p. 378. 
* Elliot MS 406. 
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distinct nasta‘lig by (Sir) Satyid Ahmad Khan. There are two illuminated 
frontispieoea on folios 2b and 22b and each page is framed with borders in gold 
and other colours. Folios 21, 27, 99, and 223 comprise the illustrations of coins, 
seals, and the black stone throne of Jahangir which is still to be found in Agra 
fort. It was apparently not available to (Sir) Saiyid Ahmad Khan when he 
published an edition of the T'üzuk-4 Jahangir in 1863-4. Though the textual 
variations are indicated neither in the 1846 copy of the work nor m the printed 
edition, the 1846 copy, based as it was on more reliable manusoripts, comprises 
significant variations and deserves a closer examination. 

The translation of the address and an alphabetical index of the signatories 
is given below. 


lb In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. 
“ Praise (to God) and blessings (to his Prophet). 
To John Panton Gubbins, whose motto is bounty and who is a refuge to 
Justice, 
Sir, 
The frightful and perplexing news of your decision to go back to your 
own native land, on account of certain important matters, has not only 
2a shocked us the noblemen of Shahjahanabad, but the entire populace of the 
city of Delhi is too grieved to give an adequate expression to its feelings. 
The tongue of the pen has cracked. And why should it not be so? What- 
ever might happen is of little consequence as compared to the loss. If we 
were to search for such a just, equitable, impartial, virtuous, munificent, 
wise, intelligent, inspired, sagacious, trustworthy, forbearing, and gentle 
officer, with a lamp in our hand, we could not find one like you. The idea 
of being deprived of your service constantly bites the heart. The memories : 
of your acta of justice, equity, and pleasant manners add salt to the wound. 
2b As formerly all the citizens were satisfied, happy, and gratified with the 
benefits of your laudable qualities, now to the same extent the memories of 
your previous favours will afflict and aggrieve them. This spontaneously 
comes to our lipa that it were far better for us had we been put to discomfort 
and trouble mstead of the peace and comfort which we enjoyed under your 
tenure of office, for the blow of the torture and agony of separation from 
your noble service is too hard to bear. ‘ We take refuge m God from 
poverty after affluence.' 

89 During the twenty-seven years of your stay in Indis, particularly during 
the last seven years of your tenure as a Session Judge of the capital, 
Shahjahanabad, you made the people of the city extremely grateful on 
account of your acts of justice and equity, so much so that, on account of 
the burden of the former, they cannot lift up their heads. Your noble self 


4 Bachan and Ethé, Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindistdat, and Pushi manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Iabrary, ool. 117, no. 221. 
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courted all sorts of troubles and difficulties merely for the sake of our peace 
and comfort. On account of your utmost attention and increasing interest 
in the mvestigation of truth, no deserving person could be deprived of his 
legitimate rights, nor was any petitioner for justice left disappomted. 
A majority of the ignorant Indians were of the opmion that in the depart- 
ments of the Government (of the East India Company) the subordinate 
officials had the upper hand and could seriously interfere in the dispensation 
of justice. This vain imagination had become so indelible in their minds 
that no means of ite being effaced were visible. But glory be to God! 
How nicely you have caused their apprehensions to be wiped out. Now they 
are unable to justify themselves. There was no question of interference ; 
none but the pleaders of the parties concerned could speak a single word 
during the hearing of the cases (which you tried). What is most praise- 
worthy is the fact that you did not pay attention only to the outward 
meanings and the apparent wordings of the law but probed into ite real 
meanings and motives and issued orders accordingly. This is conclusive 
evidence and clear proof of sharp understanding and oomprehension of the 
subtleties of the principles of law on your part. You possessed as much 
mastery over Persian as was required (of you), so that you corresponded 
with many people, (in language) like (that of) the Persians (themselves). 
In fact you had such a great command of Urdu, the language used by the 
nobility in India, that you expressed yourself idiomatioally in such an 
excellent manner and with such great ease and fluency as most of the 
inhabitanta of this country are unable to (command) ; and (indeed they are) 
quite ignorant of this field (i.e. idiomatic Urdu). It is on account of this fact 
that they say that you did not need the help of your subordinate staff in 
reading the files and in the dictation of the judgment etc. You got the 
papers arranged and the office routine organized exactly in accordance with 
the prevalent law and according to its utmost needs. The attention which 
you paid to the law and the discrplme which you enforced, particularly the 
splendour and the magnificence of your illustrious court, was worth seeing. 
Despite all your awe and majesty, you possessed such a high order of 
endurance and patience that on occasions you showed extreme tolerance 
and forgrveness, Bo that it seamed like the benevolence and mercy of 


, ‘the One who conceals anger’ and ‘ the One who forgives sins’. 


5b 


The details of the above would become tedious and the paper has no 
space for them. Verily, the perfections and qualities of your noble self 
cannot be put into black and white. Endurance, patience, affability, 
appreciation of merita, and perseverance seem to be instinctively and 
innately engrained in you. The utmost humility, courtesy, and fear of the ` 
Almighty also are found m you. Most of the poor and beggars are mdebted 
to your munificence and philanthropic nature. You made great efforts for 
the advancement of Indian culture and scholarship, partioularly for the 
development of the College and the care of ita scholars. It is a faot that all 
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the qualities and eminence which are indispensable for an upright officer 

6a are fully to be found m your perfection-embracing personality. In short, 
to pay ther debt for the peace and comfort which high and low enjoyed 
under your tenure of office, they can do nothing but thank the Almighty, 
who put them under such an officer. But it again spontaneously comes to 
the lips, that it 1s mdeed a matter of great surprise and regret that such 
a just officer, a patron of learning, a wise, intelligent, good administrator, 
careful m discharging his duties, the well-wisher of both Government and 
subject, robed in the garments of equity, devoted to truth, philanthropic 
in nature, gentle in heart, virtuous, and the patron of the noble and 

6b meritorious people, should leave his devoted admirers and set forth for his 
own native land, and leave behind the scars of grief and disappointment 
as a souvenir on their hearts. It is astonishing on the part of a virtuous 
and amiable person like you that your noble heart bore the idea of leaving 
behind such loyal and well-wishmg subjecta. This oan be ascribed to 
nothing but to the misfortune of the people of our country. It is a matter 
of further grief and disappointment that we do not possess the means and 
power, nor find resources to detain such a man, unique of his age and 
incomparable in the world. 

Ta Now we pray the Almighty that after reaching your country, hale and 
hearty, you may enjoy happiness and prosperity. May God grant you higher 
and higher dignities and long life. May He grant you the fulfilment of your 
wishes and desires to your heart’s content. May He protect you from the 
misfortunes and calamities of the times and the injuries of your wretched 
enemies. We cannot forget your benevolence and virtues as long as we live. 
The scars of the memories of your separation are more than a souvenir to 
our heart, but we on our behalf beg to present this inkstand as a mark of 

Tb our indebtedness and cordial love towards you. It might not be far from 
your praiseworthy manners if this humble gift is rewarded with the 
ornaments of acoeptance. We shall regard it as the highest and one of the 
last of your favours. ‘Surely Allah loves benefactors.’ 


Index of the signatories of the address 
E: signed in English characters 
G: signed m Gujarati characters 
P: signed in Persian characters 
S: seal in Persian characters 


"Abdul “Ali Khan, son of Bakhahish ‘Ali Khan, famous Marsiyah Khwan (elegy 
reoiter) of Delhi (8, P) 10b. 

‘Abdul Hakim, Hafiz, agent of Nawwab Hayat un-Nisà Begum (P) 8b. 

‘Abdun Nabi (8, P) 14b. 

Abu Hasan Beg, son of Shakir ‘Ali Beg, grandson of Ibrahim Beg Khan, 
entitled Jolpai, Le. Jagirdar Sultani (8, P) 11b. 

Ahmad ‘Ali, Mir Risaladar, Sarkar, Wali of Haidarabad (S, P) 13a. 
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Ahmad Khan, Mir (8) 13b. 

Ahmad Quli Khan Bahadur, Samsam ud-Daula, Amir ul-Mulk, Zafar Jang 
(S, P) 2a. 

Ahmad Shaikh, merchant (P) 14a. 

‘Ali Husain (8, P) 14a. 

“Ali Khan, Mir (8) 15b. 

“Ali Nagi Khan (8) 15a. 

Aman ‘Ali, Dardgha of the Sarkar of Mirza Timtir Shah Bahadur (P) 10b. 

Amanat ‘Ali Khan, ex-Wakil, Residency, Delhi (S, P) 10b. 

Amin ud-Din Ahmad, son of Nawwab Ahmad Bakhsh (8, P) 7b. 

Amir ‘AH, Mir, maternal grandson of Saiyid Zakariya Shah, Shaikh ul-Masha'ikh 
(8, P) 9a. 

Amir ‘Ali, Saiyid, popularly known as Asad Khan (8, P) 12a. 

Anwar ul-Haq, Muhammad, son of Muhammad Ihsan ul-Haq, grandson of 
Mufti Muhammad Ikram ud-Din (S, P) 15a. 

Asad ‘Ali Khan, Mir, grandson of Nawwab Sahiba Mahal Begum Sahiba, 
popularly known as Sadat Khani (8, P) 9a. 

“Ata Ullah Khan Bahadur, Saiyid al-Husaini, son of late Nawwab Saif ud-Daula 
Satyid Razi Khan Bahadur (8, P) 8b. 

Bahadur Singh, Ra’is, Shahjahanabad (P) 15b. 

Bahadur Singh, Raja (8, P) 9b. 

Bakhshish ‘Ali, servant of ‘Ali Bakhah (S, P) 8a. 

, Bakhtawar Singh, Chaudhri, Sarrafa, Delhi (S, P) 8a. 

Baldev Saha’i, agent of the Sarkar of Nawwab Taj Mahal Begum (8, P) 15a. 

Bhöla Nath, Wakil Badahahi (8, P) 15a. 

Bihari Lal (8, P) 15a. 

Bihari Lal Saha’i, agent of Lala Meng Ra’l, Sansari Mal, Sahükar (8) 15a. 

Bunsee Dhar, Revenue Nazir, Delhi (P, E) 12b. 

Chaman Lal, doctor (E, P) 8a. 

Chunna Mal (G, P) 8a. 

Dabir ud-Daula (illegible seal) 8a. 

Dawid ‘Ali, Na’ib Nazir ‘Adalat, Delhi (8, P) 10a. 

Dawid ‘Ali, Satyid (8, P) 10b. 

Dawtd Khan, Muhammad, Hafiz, Nadim ud-Daula, Khalifat ul-Mulk, Mustah- 
kam Jang Bahadur (B, P) 11b. 

Fakhr ud-Din Husain Khan, Muhammad (8) 12b. 

Fathulla Beg Khan (8, P) 7b. 

Faz] ‘Ali, Mir, popularly known as Asad Khani (8, P) 14b. 

Fazl ‘Ali Beg, Mirza, popularly known as Sha’ista Khan (S, P) 13a. 

Ganeshi Lal (8) 12b. 

Ganga Dhar, Pandit, Thanidar Bholcha Pahari pass, Delhi (S, P) 15a. 

Ganga Prasid, son of Bhöla Nath Wakil Badshah (S, P) 15a. 

Ganga Pras&d, Pandit, agent of Joseph Skeiner and Captain James Skeiner 
(S, P) 8b. 
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Ganga Ram, Ra’i, son of late Raja Ummid Singh (8, P) 12b. 

Ghulam ‘Abbas Khan, Saiyid, Saif ud-Daula, Mu'in ul-Mulk, Salabat Jang 
Bahadur (8, P) 8b. 

Ghulam “Ali )8( 

Ghulam ‘Husain Khan (8) 13a. 

Ghulam 'Izz ud-Din, nephew of Nawwab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan Bahadur (S, P) 
Tb. 

Ghulam Murtaza Khan (S) 12b. 

Girdhar Lal, son of Lala Shoogun [stc] Chand, banker of Delhi (8, E, P) Ba. 

Haidar Husain, Saiyid, Khan Bahadur, Mt'tamm ud-Daula, Dàróghà Töp 
Khana Bultani (8, P) 11b. 

Hamid ud-Din, Saiyid, son of Saryid Hasan Ma‘afidar, maternal grandson of 
Shah Sarf ud-Din (S, P) 11b. 

Hasan ‘Ali Khan Bahadur (8, P) 7b. 

Himayat Ullah Khan, Mir, Fidwi Shah ‘Alam Badshah تسق‎ Dárógha Khasa 
Kalan Sultani (8, P) 14a. 

Hindü Ra’S Bahadur, Maharaja's agent (P, E) 7b. 

Hira Lal, Har Sah&'i, ex-Wakil of Company (8, P) 15a. 

Husain ‘AH Khan, Darógha, Sarkar, Murshidràda Mirza Jahangir Badshahzada 
(S, P) 10b. 

Husain ‘Ali Khan, Muhammad, Hakim of Begum Samrf (P) 10a. 

Husam Beg, Jagird&r, Tédapir (S, P) 15b. 

Husain Khan, Saiyid, son of Himayat Ullah Khan, grandson of Satyid ‘Alam 
Khan Bahadur (8, P) 14a. 

Husaini (Hosmee), of Delhi College (E) 8b. 

Husam ud-Din Haider Khan Bahadur, Hus&m Jang, Mumtaz ul-Mulk, Saiyid 
(P) Tb. 

Ibrahim ‘Ali Khan Bahadur, Intikhab ud-Daulà (S) 11a. 

Ibrahîm ‘Ali Khan, Muhammad, Jagirdar, Zà'ttà, popularly known as Sadat 
Khani and Hakim of the Sarkar of Shahzada (8, P) 13b. 

Ibrahim Khan, Muhammad, Khan Bahadur, Malik ush-Shu'arà', Khagani-i- 
Hind, teacher of the emperor of Delhi (8, P) 9b. 

Thsan ul-Haq, son of Mufti Ikram ud-Din (8, P) 15a. 

Imam Bakhsh Mirza, Hamadani, popularly known as Akhund Zada (B, P) 10a. 

Imdad ‘Ali Beg Khan, ex-agent of the Sarkar of Piyari Begum Sahiba (S, P) 
13b. 

Imdad ‘Ali Khan, maternal grandson of Muhammad J‘afar ‘Ali Khan Murassa 
Raqam, teacher of Muhammad Akbar Shah Badshah Ghazi (8, P) 9b. 

Imdad Husain, manager, J'afariy& Prees (P) 8b. 

Imrà'ul Hag, Muhammad, agent of Captain James Skemer, Hàzirbágh Gurgan- 
wan Court (8, P) 15a. 

‘Inayat Husain, Mohammad, son of Munshi Nûr ud-Din Ahmad (P) 11a. 

Iqbal Husain, Muhammad (8) 11a. 

Iqbal Husain, Muhammad, son of Munshi Ntir ud-Din Ahmad (8) 11a. 
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Isma" Khan, Muhammad, son of Kháqàni-i Hind Malik ush-Shu‘ara’, teacher 
of the emperor of Delhi (8, P) 9b. 

Jalal ud-Dm Husain (8, P) 13a. 

Jalal ud-Din Husain Mirza, known as Dilawar Khani (8, P) 148. 

Jwala Nath, Pandit, Khazanchi of the Sarkar of Raja Nahar Smgh Bahadur 
of Ballabhgarh (S, P) 12a. 

Kanahya Lal, Wakil, Sarishta (P) 12b. 

Karam ‘Ali Khan, Munsrf Hawali, Delhi (P) 7b. 

Karamat ‘Alf Khan, Dardgha of (illegible) Begum Sahiba, daughter of late 
Nawwab ‘Abdul Ahad Khan (8, P) 9a. 

Karim Bakhsh, third Profeasor of Persian, Delhi College (P) 11b. 

Karim Beg Khan, Mirza, son of Mirza Khan, Dardgha of the Sarkar of Husaini 
Begum, daughter of Akbar Shah Badshah Ghazi (S, P) 13a. 

Kashi Ram, Record Keeper, ‘Adalat Faujdari, Delhi (B, P) 15b. 

Kishwar Lal, agent of Baba Nandi Ra’S Bahadur (8, P) 8a. 

Mahbfib ‘Alf Khan Bahadur, Mu'izz ud-Daula, I‘timad ul-Mulk, Shahamat Jang 
Bahadur (8, P) 8b. 

Mahfir ‘Alf Khan, popularly known as ‘Ali Akbar Khani (B) 14a. 

Mabfüg ‘Ali Khan, Mir, Dardgha Imlak Sultani (P) 9a. 

Mahftz ‘Ali Khan, Saiyid, popularly known as Hakim Khan! (B, P) 13a. 

Mathura Das Salik Ram Sahi, Khasanchi, Delhi (P, G) 8a. 

Mazhar ‘Ali, Saiyid (8) 12a. 

Mazhar “Ali, Saiyid, popularly known as Akbar ‘Ali Khan (8, P) 14a. 

Mir Husain, son of Mufti Qadimi Punjab (8, P) 14b. 

Mir Khan, son-in-law of Husami Begum Sahiba, daughter of Akbar Shah 
Badshah Ghazi (8, P) 18b. 

Motu Lal, Pandit (S) 13a. 

Moti Lal, Pandit, ex-manager, Delhi Urdu Akhbar (P) 8b. 

Muhammad ‘Ali, grandson of late Mirza Muhammad ‘Askari (S, P) 11a. 

Muhammad ‘Ali, Khan Bahadur, Zulfigar ud-Daula, Mu‘in ul-Mulk, Ghalib 
Jang, Husami, al-Müsawi, grandson of late Nawwab Najaf Khan, entitled 
Zulfigar ud-Daula Mu‘in ul-Mulk, Mirza Mahmfid Khan Bahadur, Ghalib 
Jang, Bakhshf ul-Mamalik Husam Mfisawi (8, P) 8b. 

Muhammad ‘Ali, Saiyid, Bakhshi (P) 8b. 

Muhammad Bakhsh, merchant of Delhi (P, G) 10b. 

Muhammad Beg, Jagirdar, Tódaptr, Pargana, Junüb (8, P) 15b. 

Muhammad Fazl, Saiyid, Asad Khan! (X, P) 13b. 

Muhammad Husain Azad, son of Maulawi Muhammad Bagir Dihlawi, ex- 
teacher Madrasa Wa'ig Delhi and ex-Tahsildar and Sarishtadar (B, P) 15b. 

Muhammad Husain Magharullah, officiating Assistant, Saray Tal Agra (8, P) 8b. 

Muhammad Khan Jahan Khan, son of Nawwab Khan ‘Alt Khan Sahib Bahadur 
(E, P) 8b. 

Muhammad Nadi, Saiyid, son of late Saryid Shah Muhammad Husain Bakhsh 
(8, P) 15a. 
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Muhi ud-Din Khan, Saiyid, ‘Ala ud-Daulà, Yamin ul-Mulk, Istiqàmat Jang 
Bahadur, son of Nawwab Muhammad Mir Khan Bahadur (8, P) 8a. 

Muhsin ‘Ali, Mir, son of Mirza Ahmad Husain, grandson of Haziq ul-Hukama 
Hakim Ma'güm ‘Ali Khan, Hakim Sultanî (B, P) 9a. 

Muhsin “Ali, Mir, grandson of Malik ul-Atibbé, Hazig ul-Hukama, Mirza ‘Alt 
Akbar Khan, Tabib Sultani (8, P) 14a. 

Munawwar Husain, entitled Nasir Khani (8, P) 14b. 

Murad ‘Ali Bukhari, Saiyid (P) 10a. 

Murtaza Khan Risaladar (8, P) 10b. 

Musharraf Husain, entitled Safir Khani (8, P) 14b. 

Muzaffar Husam, son of Mirza Muhammad Husain, Superintendent Estate 
(8, P) 14b. 

Nabi Bakhsh Khan Bahadur, Dilawar Jang, Fidwi Muhammad Bahadur Shah 
Ghani (8) lla. 

Najaf ‘Ali (8, P) 12a. 

Najaf ‘All, son of Saiyid Asghar ‘Ali Khan Mangabdar Sultani (S, P) 10a. 

Nand Kishore, son of Lala Ram Saha’i, Nàgim ‘Adalat Sarkar Indore (S, P) 15a. 

Nand Lal Sadr Jain, Delhi (P) 7b. 

Narain Das Saht, Delhi, son of Rāmji Mal, Sahii Güdamwala (8, P, G) 8a. 

Nasir ‘Ali, Mir, maternal grandson of Saiyid ‘Abdul Jalil Khan Saif Khani 
Mansabdar Sultani (8, P) 9b. 

Nigam ud-Din, Muhammad, Fakhr ud-Din, son of Shaikh ul-Masha’ikh Kale 
Sahib (8, P) 9b. 

Nonda Ra’i, agent of Nawwab Mirza Mughul Beg Khan Sahib, Jagirdàr, Palam 
(8, P) 15b. 

Nür ud-Din Ahmad (8) 11a. 

Nür ud-Din Ahmad, ex-Mir Munshi, Shahjahanabad, eto. (P) 11a. 

Piyaré Lal, son of Ra’i Ladle Das Munsht Badshahi (8, P) 12a. 

Piyàre Lal, Wakil, Department of Sadr us-Sudtir Bahadur (8, P) 11b. 

Qalandar ‘Ali Khan Bahadur, Afzal ud-Daula, Fidwi Muhammad Akbar Shah 
Badshah Ghazi, son of Afzal ud-Daulà Qalandar ‘Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Mansabdar Sultanî, known as Afgal ud-Daulà Kalan (S, P) 13b. 

Qalandar ‘All Khan Bahadur, Fidwi Muhammad Akbar Shah Badshah Ghazi, 
Afzal ud-Daula, Mansabdar Sarkar Sultani (8, P) 10e. 

Qamar ud-Din, Maulawi, agent of Nawwab I‘timad ud-Daul& Saiyid Hamid 
‘Ali Khan Muhtamim Jang (B, P) 9b. 

Qutb ud-Din, Muhammad, Haji, merchant of Delhi (G, P) 10b. 

Radha Krishna Khazanchi Madrasa (8, G) 8b. 

Radha Krishna, second Professor of Mathematics, Delhi College (P) 11b. 

Rahim ud-Din, son of Sharaf ud-Din (S, P) 15b. 

Rahmat ‘Al, Mir, Là Khirajidar, District Muradabad.(8, P) 12a. 

Rajab Khan, Muhammad (P) 10b. 

Rama Chandra, first Professor of Mathematios, Delhi College (P) 11b. 
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Ramji Das, son of Bakhshi Ram Saha’i Gotéwala, grandson of Lala Bakhshi 
Ram of Delhi (8, P) 7b. 

Ramprasad, Chótey Lal قطقة‎ (P, G) 8a. 

Ram Saha’, contractor, Firüzabad (8, P) 15a. 

Ram Saha’i, Nagim ‘Adalat Diwani, town Indore, servant of ipu Holkar 
Bahadur, resident Delhi (8, P) 12b. 

Ram Saran Das, Ra’i, Deputy Collector, Delhi (P) 7b. 

Ramzan Beg, Muhammad, son of Mirza Sangin Beg, Tahsildar Kot Qàsrm, 
Thanédar Lahauri Darwaza (S, P) 10b. 

Ratan Lal, son of Ra'i Ladle Das, Record Keeper, ‘Adalat Sultanî (P) 12a. 

Sadr ud-Din Khan Bahadur, Muhammad (8, P) 7b. 

Sa'dullah, Shaikh, Jagirdar (8, P) 14b. 

Safdar ‘Ali, grandson of Nawwab Asghar Khan Bahadur Tüzuk Jang (S, P) 11a. 

Safdar “Ali Khan, son of Imam ‘Ali Khan, grandson of late Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Alî Dardgha Shah Nigam ud-Din, Saba Shahjahanabad (8, P) 12a. 

Sahib Ram, Pandit, Mukhtar of ‘Adalat Shihjahanabad (P) 12a. 

Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Munsif, First Class, Shahjahanabad (P) 7b. 

Saryid “Ali Asad Khani (P) 10a. 

Salyid Dawtd, maternal grandson of Zakariya Shah Shaikh ul- Machi’ شل‎ (8, P) 
9s. 

Saiyid Hasan of Delhi (P) 11b. 

Saryid Muhammad, first teacher, Government School (S, P) 8a. 

Salik Ram, Raja, Fidwi Muhammad Bahadur Shah Ghazi, son of late Raja Jai 
Smgh Ra’i Bahadur (B, P) 11a. 

Shah Beg (S) 13a. 

Shankar Das, Librarian, English School (P) 12b. 

Sharaf ul-Haq Kotwal, Delhi (B, P) 8b. 

Shaug Ram Sarishtadar ‘Adalat Faujdart, Delhi (P) 7b 

Shiva Ram, Pandit (S, P) 14b. 

Sidh Mal, Ra’i, Qanfingd Qadim, Delhi (8, P) 15b. 

Subhan Bakhsh, second teacher, Madrasa, Delhi (P) 8b. 

Tufail Husain, servant of Dawar Bakhsh (8, P) 15b. 

Wahid ud-Din Ahmad Khan Bahadur, Khwaja, Mukhtar ud-Daulà (8) 8a. 

Wazir ‘Ali, Mir, teacher, English School (P) 8b. 

Zafar ‘Ali Khan, Saiyid, Siraj ud-Daula, Burhan ul-Mulk, Nugrat Jang Bahadur 
(S, P) 9b. 

Zaka Ullah, second. Professor of Mathematica, Delhi College (P) 11b. 

Zamin ‘Ali, Mirza Muhammadi ‘All, agent of Moti Begum (8, P) 9a. 

Ziya ud-Din Ahmad Khan Bahadur, son of Nawwab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan 
Bahadur (8, P) 7b. 

Zulfigàr ud-Din Haidar, Saiyid, Mu‘in ud-Daula ‘Umdat ul-Umara, Safdar. ul- 
Mulk, Nazarat Jang, Khan Bahadur (8, P) 7b. 
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THE SU-PAO CASE: AN EPISODE IN THE EARLY 
CHINESE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT! 


By J. Lust 


The Su-pao case which was tried in the Shanghai Settlement in the summer of 
1903, was one of the many clashes between the Ch'mg government and the 
illegal opposition during the last decade of the old régime. But because it took 
place m the Settlement, it was an exceptionally illuminating incident. The 
central government was attempting to curb the revolt against the old system 
which was beginning to flare up m the south, but in using its arbitrary methods 
against the offenders in the international zone it came up against the foreign 
apparatus of power. The weaknesses of both central government and the 
nationalist movement in ita earliest stages were shown up pitilessly in face of the 
imperialist powers. These weaknesses were characteristic of the general crisis 
of the late Ch‘ing period and of the problems which were to be carried on into 
the Republic. 

In the late nineteenth century Chima found itself in the position of an ‘ under- 
developed’ country under great pressure from the Powers with thelr more 
highly developed economies and technology. The mherited economy of China 
was unable to bear up agamst these advanced capitalist economies, and the 
attempt to deal with the situation by borrowing & restricted range of technical 
knowledge, without much serious fundamental thmkmg, ended in disaster. 
China did not suffer the fate of India or Egypt, but the violent actions of the 
court party brought Chma to the position of a semi-colony, nommally mde- 
pendent, but in fact largely a function of power politics and economic expansion 
in the Far Kast. The reforms enacted during the Hundred Days of 1898 had 
been contemptuously rejected and the attempt to exploit the anti-foreign 
feelmgs of the Boxers for their own uses by the court party had led to the 
occupation of the capital and a complete military fiasco for the central govern- 
ment. The remark made by Prinoe Ch'un in 1884 during the Sino-French War 
had been only too prophetic: ' Rather bestow our lands on friendly nations 
than hand them over to domestic slaves '.* 

What the court party could expect from the ‘ friendly nations ’ was to be pre- 
served as part of a status quo which would not endanger the economic operations 
of the Powers. The dynasty was maintamed, and with it the stagnant and 


1 Abbreviations: HHEM, Hein-kai ko-mmg Æ 28 BE @ ‘ Source materials on late Ch'ing 
revolutionary movements’, edited by the Chung-kuo Shfh-hsteh-hui rh [B] M! S& gy, 1957; 
NOH, North-Ohina Herald (weekly editaon of the North-Ohina Daily News); Shih-lun, Hsin-hat 
ko-ming ch'ien shih nien chien shiktun Mrkas-chi 3E YE Bk G WI عل‎ 4p nn Ry M. GE MH 
* Balected articles from serials of the decade before the 1011 revolution ', first series, compiled by 
Chang Nan 5E XH and Wang Jen-chih £ A Z, 1960. 

2 Quoted by B. L. Tikhvinsky, Chwng-kuo pien-fa wet-Asin yun-tung ho K'aag Yu-wei h gH 
Bi dE ¥ E رلك‎ 50 BE A R. 192,7. 
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deteriorating administration, though the foreigners grumbled endlessly at ita 
inefficiency and corruption, and although it was beset with continual crises. There 
were the risings of ‘ primitive rebels’, the main ones bemg the massive out- 
break m Kwangsi (1902-4),? a short-lived ‘Mmg’ dynasty in the south (end 
of 1902), Boxer-type activities in Shantung and Szechuan, etc. These were anti- 
dynastic or against local corruption. There were also sporadic outbreaks against 
hkin, vexatious taxation, and so on, and always the endemic brigandage. 

The empress had returned to Peking in 1902, reluctantly no doubt, and 
rumours of her mtention to shift the court from Peking persisted during the 
years in which Peking lay under the Russian threat from the north. The 
Russians were refusing to budge from their posttions in the north-east provinces 
although they should have evacuated them under the Boxer Protocol. In 1908, 
they even attempted to impose a secret agreement upon the Chinese govern- 
ment with the intention of consolidating themselves in Manchuria.‘ 

In 1902-3, the balance of forces internally was between the court party with 
the agemg and conservative Grand Counoil on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the main provincial cliques, that of Ytian Shih-k‘ai in the north, and the 
so-called Hunan party led by Chang Chih-tung and Lm K‘un-i in the Yangtae. 
Under pressure from these men, as well as from the Powers, Tz'u-hsi had agreed 
to a programme of moderate reforms. These were in fact no more than what had 
been proposed in 1898 and they were to be spread eventually over the decade as 
the result of a holding action by the conservatives. The effect of the dilution of 
reform. programmes was to increase the administrative chaos and further to 
alienate the younger generation. Thus the antiquated examination system was 
dismantled on paper, and new syllabuses on economics and current affairs intro- 
duced, but studenta who had prepared the new subjects might find themselves 
faced with questions on traditional neo-Confucian themes, fail their examina- 
tions, and end up without a career. This unstable situation was due to the 
struggles between diehards and moderate reformers, and also because Chang 
Chih-tung, one of the architecta of the new education, was retreating to a more 
conventional attitude m his old age.§ 

The eventa of 1900 acted as a kind of watershed between the old reform 
movement and the movements of the 1900's. In the oppoartion to the govern- 
ment, if we leave aside Sun Yat-sen and the old-type secret societies, neither 
relevant to the present discussion, two mam groups had emerged after the 
Boxer year and engaged in a fierce polemic. The K'ang-Liang party (followers 
of K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao) stood for a reform programme with 


٠ of. Chang Ping-lin in T"ai-yex wen-Iu oh‘w-pien, ob. 2, 7 جلك‎ WC $E 4) fy. The Boxers 
were for supporting the Ch'ing and destroymg foreigners. Now the Kwangsi secret societies saw 
that it was not worth picking quarrels with them ; the first thmg to do was to destroy the Manchus 
and eradicate the offlolals. T'ang Ts‘ai-ch‘ang had trusted the English, but the nee societios 
saw the Chinese as masters in their own house. 

4 Maloxzemoff, Russian Far Hastern policy, 1881-1905, 205-7. 

s Chang perhaps felt his position was weak, hence these concessions to Tx‘u-hsi and the 
die-hards. 
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Kuang-hsü as a constitutional monarch. Tz'u-hsi was to be ousted with English 
help. The second group, the radicals, wanted the Manchus expelled and a purely 
Chinese government installed. They generally proposed the complete overthrow 
of the old régime and the establishment of a democratic republic on the lmes of a 
purely bourgeois state. The student magazines of 1903, run by regional groups 
of radicals in Japan, discussed not only this but also socialism, anarchism, and 
the like.” There was a panio at this time not only that China as a country might 
disappear, but that the Chinese race itself might be liquidated. Thus the dis- 
cussions on nationalism and race were influenced not only by the belhgerency of 
- the Powers but by the bizarre pesudo-anthropological thearies of racial superi- 
ority then popular m Europe and the United States.’ 

Many of the veterans of this second group had been mvolved in the reform 
movements of the 18908, but became increasingly hostile to Tz‘u-hsi and took 
part in the rising of T‘ang Ts‘ai-ch‘ang * in the Yangtae at the time of the 
Boxer affair. K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao had held off from this namg, 
and this only deepened the hostility radicals felt after 1900 for the K'ang-Liang 
party and the contempt m.which they held the emperor Kuang-hsti for his 
weakness. These veterans of the earlier movements, of whom the most impor- 
tant was Chang Ping-lin, stiffened the militant wing of the students and played 
a key role in the proliferation of anti-dynastio, eto., activities in Japan and 
China in 1902-8, of which the Su-pao affair 18 not the least interesting. 

The development of an illegal opposition to the central government largely 
began in 1901, and what provided recruits was the educational programme 
proposed by Chang Chih-tung and Chang Po-hsi* University institutions in 
China were very slow to develop and students were selected by provincial 
authorities for higher education abroad. In Japan they found themselves 
suddenly released from the trammels of the Ch'mng censorship and brought into 
direct contact with the realrties of the position of China m the Far Kast, and with 
a flood of new ideas from the outside world. They reacted to this m a new way, 
with public meetings and publications more audacious than was possible in the - 
Chinese interior. They exported ther publications to China and returned home 
to start up opposition groups. 

The numbers of students were not very large, although they grew rapidly 


* By provincials of the Yangtse valley. The Hupeh paper, for example, was exported home and 
circulated among middle and elementary schools. Officials received orders to keep an eye on this, 
Hein-hai show-i hd-i-iu SE i$ BE EJ DR ak. rr, Wuhan, 1958, 144. 

' of. J. R. Jernigan in NOH, July 1008, 288, ' Both branches of the British race possess a fibre 
and in some respects quality superior to other races’. These ideas are analysed in R. Hofstadter, 
Social Darwinism in American thought, rev. ed., 1955, 170 sqq. Right-wing thought tended to 
equate power politics and economics with certain Darwinist concepts of the survival of favoured 
races in the struggle for existence : to these had become fused earlier elementa such as the theories 
of coloured races (originating in the late seventeenth century), Romantic notions of Aryans, 
Teutonic races, the ‘ childlike’ native, eto. These were all no doubt important in conditioning 
relations between foreigners and Chinese. 

e Ld Chien-nung, The political history qf China, trans. Teng and Ingalls, 1956, 182-3. 

* See Hummel, ninen! Ohinsee of the Ch'ing period, 31, 871. 
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from 1902,!? nor in fact was the strength of the radicals great. But many of 
them were to become leaders of the T'ung-meng-hui and later of the Kuomin- 
tang, etc. The Powers would certainly not have considered seriously giving 
support to these nascent nationalist groups, whom they regarded as youthfal 
hot-heads. It might be argued that the attitude of the foreigners was a momen- 
tous one in the long run, since the revolutionaries continued to work illegally, 
and therefore did not get a foothold in Pekmg, and so provide a counter to the 
militarist adventurers later on. 

The more critical were opmions about government policy, the more the 
government attempted to bring them under control. A stream of orders was 
issued forbidding the discussion of current affairs m schools. Students showed 
increasing impatience towards these restrictions. Cases of schools being closed 
down on account of meetings on current affairs or for being used as depots to 
oiroulate literature from Shanghai or Japan were not uncommon, particularly 
at the beginning of 1904, whén Russo-Japanese tensions were bringing about a 
war situation.” 

Now Shanghai ranked with Japan as a foromg-house for radicals, because 
the International Settlement was outaide Chinese jurisdiction, and because of ita 
anomalous position as an international enclave in Chiese territory. The Yangtae 
was the recognized sphere of influence of the British and Shanghai the key port 
of this enormous area. By 1903 ita population was approaching 400,000 and was 
on the lower slope of the expansion that was to make it one of the world’s great 
urban centres.? Even in 1908, it played a central role in the foreign trade of 
China, as well as in the mtemal trade m the Yangtse valley. It was the 
journalistic centre of Chma, since the newspaper which printed opinions and 
reports, as opposed to the Chinese gazette which printed only ediota and 
memorials, had naturally started up earliest in Shanghai, and it retamed its 
lead. Since it had at ite disposal modern prmting presses, its output was large 
for the period, and in 1903 it was one of the mam centres for publishing radical 
literature.“ 

The existence of this immensely powerful international enclave on Chinese 
soil was a vital factor in the development of the revolutionary movements m 
the interior before the Wuchang rising in 1911: the Su-pao case may serve as a 
remarkable demonstration of its implications. Because the Yangtze was 
accepted as the British sphere of influenoe, and the British majority in the 
Municipal Council (the governing body of the Settlement) was in practice unas- 
sailable at this period, the law in Shanghai was strongly influenced by British 

10 Figures from the contemporary Japan Weekly Mail are quoted by R. F. Hackett in 
Papers on China (Harvard), mi, 1040, 189. 

11 Reports in NOH, May 1908, 088; Oot. 1908, 897; Jan. 1904, 14, 68. 

18 Municipal Council, Report for 1904-8. 

13 Chung-buo chin-iai ching-chi-ahih t'wng-chi tau-liao hekan-chi th I] FF Mt BE E BE GT 
3L Bs P ORE ND X € ME KC 86 81 3+ GR ff, Poking, 1055, 60. 


14 A list of translations from Japanese of books on nationaligm, socialism, eto., published in 
Shanghai in 1908 is in Heueh-lin Mi Bk, abxth series, 1041, 179 sqq. 
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practice. The administration of Shanghai had been based on vague provisions 
laid down in the early treaties and in the Land Regulations. With the economic 
and political growth of the town the powers of the Council were extended and 
defined more precisely. The new precedents for these changes were incorporated 
at infrequent mtervals m revisions of the Land Laws and ratified by the Diplo- 
matic Body.!* The last revision before the Su-pao case was m 1899, but the 
Council was becoming moreasingly impatient of the diplomatic leading-strings 
which kept it m check, and the gap between current practice and what had been 
sanctioned by the diplomats was growing. 

Henoe the question of the status of Shanghai was not without its problems. 
The power of the Council had grown rapidly with the decline in prestige of the 
central government. The Council had become prepared to argue on equal terms 
with the Consular Body.!1* On one occasion in 1908 it even approached the 
Diplomatic Body over the head of the Senior Consul!" This annoyed the 
Diplomatic Body and embarrassed the British ambassador, Satow, the natural 
ally of the Council. The Chmese complained that the Council was treating 
Shanghai as if it were foreign soil and that it was violatmg the treaties.18 They 
tried to exploit the differences between the Council and the Consular and 
Diplomatio Bodies by playing off the other Powers against the British majority 
m the hope of dislodging the latter. These tactics caused concern in Shanghai. 
In antagonizing the Consular Body, the Counoil might find its constitutional 
position reviewed ; if it clashed with the Diplomatic Body, the Council might 
find its authority reduced.!* 

Some of the sharpest clashes took place between the Council and the Senior 
Consul, the American Goodnow. The Council approached government state- 
ments and procedures warily and sceptically, but Goodnow put the policy of the 
central government in terms which they might use themselves.*° Hence the 
clashes between the Council and Goodnow were essentially of the same order 
as the clashes between the Council and the Chinese. A case remarkably similar 
to the Su-pao case had oocurred m 1902. Goodnow had signed a warrant sealing 
the office of a publisher accused of printing an obscene anti-Confnoian tract. 
The Council refused to back down on the principle of no punishment before a 
Mixed Court hearing, and it unsealed the office. In the Su-pao case, too, the 


15 Kotenev, Shanghai, Hs Mixed Court and Council, 1925, preface, ix. 

16 NOH, Aug. 1903, 488, 408; F.O. 228/1505, Aug. 1908. 

17 NOH, July 1908, 68. 

18 HH K M 1, 425-6. 
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Council wanted to unseal the newspaper office only a few days after the sealmg 
since no charges had been heard in court.™ 

The basic political conflict between Powers and Chinese authorities in 
Shanghai was reflected m legal conflicts. Settlement regulations could not 
easily accommodate themselves to Chinese legal practices.” Just as China was 
compelled to retreat in the political sphere, so she had to retreat in the legal. 
The need to ensure the smooth functioning of commercial interests m the way 
to which foreigners were acoustomed, that is, without undue official interference 
or graft, had led to a long-drawn-out conflict on the question of the freedom of 
the Chinese resident in the Settlement from arrest except by trial and proven 
offence. This principle was officially laid down in 1902, and it included political 
offenders not involved in criminal offences, with the proviso that the 
‘neutrality ' of Shanghai would be maintained at all costs, and the Settlement 
would not be used as a base for overthrowing the existing order. The Council 
went so far in 1906 aa to post a sentry in front of the Mixed Court to prevent 
Chinese from being shanghaied into the interior and thus provoked a diplomatic 
storm. The result m general was to give the radicals a measure of freedom of the 
prees and political asylum not open to them in the interior.** 

Technically speaking, the precedenta on which these principles were 
established were a device alien to Chmese law. The Chinese therefore attempted 
to bypass them, hence conflicts of laws arose which were referred to the Diplo- 
matic Body, and as in the Su-pao case were finally resolved on the political level. 
The same can be said of the legal function of the Assessor, a representative of the 
consul of a nation friendly to China who sat with the Chinese magistrate in the 
Mixed Court in cases involving foreign intereste. The Su-pao case showed too 
that his status was defined ultimately by a political decision. If any moral 
oriterion were to be applied, it was that put forward by Kotenev: that the 
Council was acting for the best for the Chinese. To-day we may well have 
mixed feelmgs about this criterion. 


The Su-pao group 
At the time, the trial was known as the Su-pao case because the mam 
objective of the Chinese authorities was reckoned to be the suppression of the 


newspaper Su-pao $E fy." 

It was a small newspaper started up in Shanghai in 1896 and bought by 
Ch'en Fan Bi $4, an official sacked in 1898 through a missionary case. He was 
a supporter of the reform party. To increase circulation he introduced a column 
intended for the students of the south-east." He had evidently come into 


13 ibid., July 1903, 102. 
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contact with the talented young radicals, and he invited them to collaborate with 
him over this column. Revolutionary propaganda was first mtroduced at the 
beginning of winter 1902.355 The articles became more and more outspoken. 
Foreign opmion had been expecting police action against it for some time, and 
this came when Chang Shih-chao # + ,لك‎ the new editor, cast all caution to 
the winds in. June 1903 with a series of sensational articles. 

On 29-30 June 1903, six journaliste alleged to be working for the Su-pao 
were arrested at the request of the local Chinese authorities on the charge of 
discussing the ‘abolition of the Imperial prerogative and other forbidden 
questions '. The provincial authorities wanted them handed over to Nanking 
for immediate execution. However, this bid failed because the Municipal 
Council insisted on the normal hearing of charges and evidence in the Mixed 
Court. The Su-pao was closed down a few days later, though not before pressure 
had been put on the Council to pase the warrant for sealing the premises. 

The hearing was heard on 15 July before a Mixed Court crowded with ' man- 
darins, gentry, literati and business men’, The accused faced the charge that 
they ‘ did maliciously prmt and publish, or caused to be printed and published, 
certain treasonable seditious libels in a Chinese newspaper called the Supao, 
concerning His Imperial Majesty, (and)... the Imperial Government of China, 
in order to excite treason, discontent and create disturbances ...and to bring 
His Majesty the Emperor and His Government into hatred and contempt . . 2.3 
The actual trial was not held till the begmnmg of December, and the Court 
Judgment was not accepted by the Chmese authorities till the end of May the 
following year. 

It can be seen that the trial was remarkably protracted. This was due to the 
intransigeance of the conservative party : they were determined at all costa to 
compel the Council to surrender the men. When the local Taotai failed to obtam 
the warrant for extradition, the provincial authorities took the matter to the 
central government, negotiations moved to the diplomatic level, and the scope 
of the trial expanded from a purely local affair to an international dispute. 
Henoe the affair falls naturally into three stages. The first, to the arrests, was a 
period of the first official reactions and mounting radical activities. The second 
stage saw the status of Shanghai brought into question and the battle for extra- 
dition. In the third stage, negotiations moved to the diplomatic sphere. 

However, the Chinese authorities were preoccupied with more than the 
Su-pao. In fact, the government would have liked to bring to heel the extreme 
radicals m Shanghai as a whole.*° But the Yangtae officials urged the need to 
lmit the scope of the action. The Municipal Council would certainly have 
looked for means to circumvent any large-scale drive against the radicals m the 
Settlement.” The case finally brought was whittled down to the minimum, and 
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the big fish mostly escaped the net. To see how this came about it is necessary 
to say something of the new developments in the nationalist movement in 
Shanghai. l 

The radicals who were collaborating with Ch‘en Fan on the Su-pao, or 
rather using the paper as their platform,” had organized a society and set up 
schools in 1902, with the object of developmg a new type of education for 
inculcatmg 8 national spirit, and to popularize the new knowledge acquired in 
Japan. They mostly belonged to the radical trend which was anti-Manchu, and 
opposed the K“ang-Liang party. 

The society, the Chiao-yti-hui $% W @, was set up as early as spring 1902. 
Ita function was to compile new and improved school textbooks, but some 
leading members, in particular Ts‘ai Yüan-p'ei, stressed the funotion of schools 
as secret revolutionary organs, teaching the history of nationalist uprisings, and, 
moreover, insisted on the practical application of these historical lessons. 
Hence physical training, bomb technology, etc., were moluded in the syllabus.*4 
This was certainly in the spirit of T'ang Ts‘ai-ch‘ang and T'an Seu-t'ung (not 
being afraid to die or to kill), and perhaps already reflected Russian anarchist 
trends, too. The society acquired & real function later in the year, when it 
helped to found and staff the Ai-kuo Academy # MH 3& Wt. These schools, for 
there was also a girls’ school, were set up in November 35 for over 100 students 
who had walked out of the Nanyang College, Shanghai, together with a teacher 
Ts'ai Yüan-p'ei after a dispute over an unpopular and dictatorial master.?* 
This, one may add, was an indication of what appears to have been a widespread 
uncompromising attitude among the post-Boxer generation. 

This precedent for student strikes was followed m spring 1903 by students 
of the Nanking Military Ácademy,*? 40 of whom, including the future editor of 
the Su-pao, Chang Shih-chao, joined the Ai-kuo Academy. The Academy took 
its revolutionary role seriously. Members delivered speeches at weekly meetings 
in the Chang Su-ho Gardens and these were printed in the Su-pao.!9 Teachers 
and studente co-operated in groupe, with a deliberative committee which was 
the arbiter on discipline, 1n an organization partly school and partly a society. 
It seems to have been more concerned with ite anti-lynastic activity than with 
preparing students for a career. 

In the winter of 1902-3, the Academy was low in funds, and it waa then that a 
rota of members was arranged to supply copy to the Su-pao in return for 


** ibid, 868. One view was that the suggestion o&me from Wu Chih-hul; Chang Ohing-In, 
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payments to the Academy.?* But this was only one of their intereste. In spring 
1903, they were engaged in intense activity over two international issues : it 
was this activity that aroused official attention. In the first place they took 
part in the nation-wide protesta over the Russian moves in Manchuria. Secondly, 
they concerned themselves with Wang Chih-ch'un, the governor of Kwangsi, 
who had been unable to put down the rising m his province. Famine was 
spreading, and Wang was likely to be impeached for incompetence. A strong 
rumour was circulating to the effect that Wang had invited the French to send 
troops to help him, and that he was prepared to accept a loan in exchange for 
mining and railway rights.“ 

Towards the end of April a number of public meetings were held in the 
Chang Garden to protest against both Russian and French moves. A report 4 
on the meeting of 30 April stated that over 1,200 were present, of whom nearly 
a third were from the Ai-kuo Academy and other schools m the Settlement and 
Chinese city. Volunteers were invited to enrol in a corps to fight the Russians 
(one had already been formed in Tokyo), and a cable sent to the Wai-wu-pu to 
announce this. Only lack of instructors prevented the Ai-kuo Academy from 
taking active steps over the organization of the corpa. ® 

The authorities were stirred into action. As for Wang Chih-ch‘un, he got on 
to his influential friend, the Treaty Commissioner Li Hai-huan & à 39, but 
Lfi’s intervention was of little avail A poster defending Wang was issued by the 
Chinese, and passed by the Senior Consul, Goodnow. But the Municipal Council 
rejected it with the dry comment that the mcompetence of Wang was officially 
‘recognized and therefore the local officials appeared to be out of step with this 
policy. The Council also refused to arrest the organizers of the meeting over 
Wang except by the normal procedure in a Mixed Court hearmg.** This was a 
rebuff both for the Chinese and the Senior Consul. 

The protest over the Russian affair was taken far more seriously. At the end 
of May, a number of senior provincial officials were engaged in correspondence 
over it.** Là Hai-huan wrote to En-shou Mj 26 governor of Kiangsu : 


5? HHKM, r, 368. 
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“In the International Settlement of Shanghai there are a number of so- 
called enthusiasts who have held meetings in the Chang Garden to discuss 
affairs. Their pretext is that they are resisting the French and Russians, but 
they are really planning revolt. You are requested to arrest and deal as 
fit with them '.** 


The Grand Council may well have heard about the two corps at much the 
same time from Ts'ai Chin 4€ $, ambassador to Japan, and Wei Kuang-tao 
Ê Xt uk. the Nanking viceroy, among others.*” A directive was issued on 21 
May to Yangtse and coastal high officials,“* bringing the Ai-kuo Academy to 
their notice, and they were ordered to see that students observed regulations and 
did not discuss affairs. Foreign observers thought that the students may well 
have had patriotic motives, but that the Grand Council was panickmg over 
these manifestations of independent opinions. 

Wei Kuang-tao and En-shou therefore instructed the Shanghai Taotai, 
Ytian Shu-hsün 3t # Jj to see that the offenders were arrested. By this time 
local officials in Shanghai had tracked down a good many of those involved in 
the April meetings and two rather indiscriminate lista of radicals and reformers 
were drawn up by Lü Hai-huan. The Municipal Council resisted these demands 
for wholesale arrests, and the Shanghai Times published a leader approving ite 
attitude. Hence the second attempt to arrest the organizers of the Chang 
Garden meetings 9 

June certainly marked the high tide of radical writing of 1903: some of it 
ranks as the most important of the pre-1911 period. Chang Shih-chao had been 
invited to edit the Su-pao on 27 May. His first leader, on the theme “ That the 
revolutionary party is the right one for China ', sct the tone for an audacious 
series of articles which ran throughout June and even for a few days after the 
arrests had been made. The leader provoked a ortse de oonscvenoe for Ch‘en Fan, 
the owner of the Su-pao : he finally accepted it, and therefore threw in his lot 
and that of his family with the extreme radicals. The new policy was one of no 
compromise with the Manchus or with the Emperor Protection Society of the 
K'ang-Liang party. ‘If reforms cannot be realized’, wrote Chang Ping-lm, 
‘there should be revolution; if reforms can be carried out, there should also 
be revolution. 5? 

It is hardly possible to do justice here to the Su-pao,™ which in any case 
must be seen within the oontext of the general currente of thought of the 
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radicals and the K‘ang-Liang party. Of the student magazines of the year, the 
Su-pao was the most outspoken in its attacks on high officials, on government 
policy, or on problems like the relations between the Manchus and the Chinese. 
Their opinions were still very much in a state of flux. Some saw the Manchu 
question as a racial one, some as a purely political problem of a minority 
enjoying unjust privileges. Their writing was often charged with strong tradi- 
tional anti-Manchu feelings which were not necessarily absorbed into a logical 
scheme of thought. This was particularly true of Chang Ping-lm, who one may 
suppose to have exerted a strong influence on the Su-pao group. But they were 
united agamst the K'ang-Liang party and agamst Kuang-hsü. K'ang Yu-wei 
was felt to have played an important role in 1898, but to be quite out of touch 
with the scene of 1903, and to cut a ridiculous figure before the central 
government. 

But the Su-pao articles were not the only worry of the authorities. During 
the month, Chang Ping-lm and Tsou Jung $5 7$ had arrived from Japan where 
they had been involved in violent anti-Manchu demonstrations and had per- 
force to make hurried exite, and they joined the radicals associated with the 
Ai-kuo schools and the Su-pao. Chang Ping-lin, already with the reputation of a 
great intellectual in China and Japan, had had a stormy record with the authori- 
ties for years. He published a brilliant polemic against K'ang Yu-wei, who, now 
in exile, had been travellmg extensively to gam support for the Emperor 
Protection Society among Chinese emigrants. The article Po K'ang Yu-wes lun 
ko-ming shu Ki HEC A Ma GE @ g ° A counter to K'ang Yu-wei’s critique of 
revolution ’, contained a devastating caricature of the role of Kuang-hsti after 
1898. In a description of the relationship between K'ang and Mr. Gioro (Kuang- 
hsti),** Chang applied the epithet Astao-ch‘ou zh BR ‘little clown’ to the emperor, 
and in the original edition this was printed in smaller type than that of the rest 
of the article.” Officials in Peking were reported to have turned pale on seeing 
this. 

Tsou Jung, who was only 19, had quitted his school in Szechuan after openly 
ridiculing the ancient Sages and the official neo-Confucianigm. He had brought 
the manuscript of the Ko-ming chun # f E ‘ The revolutionary army ’, with 
him from Japan, and it was published early m June with a preface by Chang. 
It was an ardent, simply-written exposé of the radical ideas then current m 
Japan and the Yangtse. The reviewer in the Su-pao regarded it as a model 
textbook, and in fact it was reprinted in mnumerable clandestine editions 
throughout the 1900's. Tou launched a violent attack on the Manchus for their 
barbaric and parasitic ways, and he catalogued all the abuses of the previous 
centuries: the examination system, the coolie trade, the literary inquisitions of 
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Ch'ien-lung, and so on. Revolution was a natural principle brmgmg about, for 
example, the transition from barbarism to civilization. The Chinese should 
throw off their voluntary enslavement to the Manchus, for they were acting just 
as the Indians did towards the British, and become masters in their own house 
by a constructive revolution like the English, American, or French, not a bar- 
baric one like that of the Boxers or Carbonari. Tsou put his trust in Rousseau, the 
late Ming patriots, like Coxinga, and so on. He saw the future China as an inde- 
pendent republic, with a constitution and government based on the American 
model. The work bears the influence of nineteenth-oentury rationalism, 
Darwinist sociology, and similar trends in Western radicalism. 

The Ching authorities saw Chang and his young disciple as the most 
dangerous of the Su-pao group, although they ware never of the editorial staff of 
the paper. Chang disdained any form of secrecy, whereas the other radicals 
were either concerned with taking up revolutionary work after an episode like 
the Su-pao case, or they were not anxious to increase the great risks they and 
their families ran m Chinese law. 

The articles in the Su-pao and the two pamphlets were presented as evidence 
for the prosecution, and a good deal of the anti-Manchu invective in them was 
translated and placed in the foreign press. There was no serious discussion either 
in the foreign press or among sinologista.5* This was characteristic of the 
detachment of foreigners from basic internal problems and the intellectual 
ferment of the young intellectuals who were مع‎ concerned with them. There was 
a certain sympathy for the ‘ Young China Party ’ in the foreign press. Liberal 
opinion was strong among the British, hence they shared a common revulsion 
for the despotic methods of the government.55 A writer in the North-China 
Herald remarked that thousands had been saying what the Su-pao had dared to 
put into print, The Times thought that the real offence of the radicals was their 
criticism of the incompetence and lack of patriotism of high officials, in par- 
ticular the Manchus.5" The ferment in the south reminded people of the French 
Revolution when 14 July came, but they would not support radicals who would 
like to follow in the footsteps of the French. 

In view of the two previous failures, Wei Kuang-tao prepared the ground 
carefully for the prosecution of the Su-pao men.5 An expectant Taotai Yt 
Ming-chen fy Hj Wt was sent to Shanghai to work with the local T&otai, and a 
plan of attack was drawn up by Wei’s legal adviser Drummond.*? The prosecu- 
tion was to follow legal forms strictly to prevent the Council from evading the 
authorization of the warrant for arrest. The Chinese press in Shanghai that had 
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published rebellious articles had been brought under supervision, wrote Tuan- 
fang. The Gu-pao could be no exception, otherwise how would government 
policy be carried out 0 

However, if Lü Hai-huan, Tuan-fang, and others had hoped to make a 
clean sweep of the radicals, they were to be disappointed. The only important 
radicals arrested were Chang Ping-lin, Tsou Jung, and Lung Chi-chih ft 8# 2.2 
That they appeared in court was not due to the efficiency of the Shanghai police. 
Chang and Tsou had the intention, much to the embarrassment of the Settle- 
ment authorities, to make martyrs of themselves. In fact, the whole affair 
would have been hushed up rf the pair had been persuaded to disappear.™ Lung, 
a K'ang-Liang supporter, was a reluctant hero who had probably been 
dragooned by Chang into surrendering to the police. There were a number of 
reasons for the confused situation at the time of the arrests. 

In the first place, dissensions inside both the Chiao-yti-hui and the Ai-kuo 
Academy had been building up towards disunity and a final break-up at the time 
of the trial. For example, the cadets behaved arrogantly towards the teachers.** 
Chang Ping-lm wanted to discipline the cadets, but Wu Chih-hui sided with 
them. Chang accused Wu of attempting to gain control of the Academy, and the 
result was an acrimonious dispute. Again there were too many widely 
differing political programmes among them. The tensions led to a formal break 
between the Chiao-yü-hui and the Academy m the last fortnight of June. Hence 
by the beginning of July, Chang and Tsou were left to make an isolated stand 
in the Mixed Court. ' In a revolution blood must flow. This is the seventh time 
I have been pursued and arrested by the government’, wrote Chang.“ 


9 HHKM, 1, 408-9. 
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Secondly, there were factors inherent traditionally in such a situation. Many 
of the reformers and revolutionaries were related to high officials or gentry or 
connected with them by ties of patronage.” Chang Chih-chao is nowhere 
mentioned im official documents, apparently because at the time he was a cadet 
at the Nanking Military Academy, Yu Ming-chen was then m command and 
admired him for his talents. Perhaps this gentry solidarity was also at the 
bottom of the strange case of Wu Chih-hui. Statements were furious and 
obscure on Chang’s part and evasive or contradictory on Wus, but the 
following appears to be the course of events behind the scenes at the end of 
June.®® A secret meeting between Wu and Yü Ming-chen (or his brother) had 
been arranged by Yü's son °° just before the raid on the Su-pao office. During 
the interview, Yt treated the affair as a comedy but he advised Wu to leave 
China. Before sailing, Wu visited Chang Ping-lin and Tsou Jung who were 
then in prison. Chang accused him of collusion with Yü over the Su-pao in 
return for his freedom. They were m prison, he was not. Wu displayed an 
uneasy conscience, and the dispute led to a lifelong feud between the two. 
Wu had been accused of acting as a spy. There is no direct evidence for this 
in the documenta."? Possibly Wu was m a panic, but it is also not unlikely that 
he would have avenged himself on Chang for his humiliation in front of the 
cadets earlier on. 

Yt Ming-ohen, then, arranged to bungle the arrests in order to give the rest of 
the Su-pao group & chance to escape. This might even have been & devioe to 
avoid trouble with foreigners, and at the same time to keep peace with the 
central government. 

Not lees important were the moves of the Municipal Council It ordered the 
addresses of Ts'ai Ytian-p‘ei, Tsou Jung, Chang Ping-lin, and the Su-pao staff 
to be obtamed, and they were all afforded ' protection’. A questionnaire was 
apparently sent to them.” Current opinion had it that this was a hint to them to 
disappear. Certamly the impendmg campaign against the Su-pao was known in 
Shanghai circles long before any official Chinese moves were made. The Council 
would wish to scotch any such action at the outset. 


The Shanghas authority 

Such was the context in which the trial was officially launched, and the 
Chinese attempted to cope with it with a curious mixture of planning and 
improvization. There was no official in Shanghai of sufficient standing to take 
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** Yu's son had jomed the revolutionames in Japan. HHKM,1, 458; his father to tho Taotai. 

7 Wu seems to have been on good terms with local officials, and possibly guflty of serious 
indiscretions over the Sw-pao; cf. Chm Ting to Liang Ting-fen in Chiniat-shth isu-hao, 1056, 
No. 3. Too good for  self-profeammg anarchist, was the opinion of Chang Ping-lin. 

"1 HHK M, 1, 873. 
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responsibility for the prosecution,™ nor were there staff with experience m 
dealing with foreigners."* The Chinese took on foreign counsel and proceedings 
were manipulated from the distance in the most cumbersome fashion. 

It would appear from the documents published in the collection Hssn-has 
ko-ming, that Tuan-fang was the prime mover m the action. He was in contact 
with Chang Ohih-tung, then at the capital, and he prodded in turn Wei Kuang- 
tao and the unfortunate Taotai. He sent out cohorts of secret and open agents 
to Shanghai, and he trusted nobody. Wei Kuang-tao played a more passive 
role, perhaps because he was pro-foreign, or, at least, lees mtransigeant than 
Tuah-fang. The Shanghai Taotai Yflan Shu-hstin, of course, had to keep on 
good terms with all sides, particularly with the foreignérs. He got little thanks 
for his endeavours, but he survived. For negotiations with foreigners, the 
Chinese relied exclusively on the American John C. Ferguson, for many years an 
adviser to the Yangtse authorities. "* 

The local Shanghai officials appeared to have deliberately fostered inis- 
understandings between either side. This would be natural enough m view of the 
delicate position. in which they were placed. Thus the Taotai allowed the 
foreigners to assume that major proposals emanating from higher officials were 
his own suggestions. Agam netther side was fully clear about the regulations of 
their opponents on the question of how the prisoners would be disposed of if 
they were sentenced. The central government officials were in the worst position, 
since they hardly took the trouble to read the dossier. Hence when it came to 
negotiations, the result was deadlock more often than not. 

The intense activity m Shanghai continued until the Mixed Court hearing of 
15 July, and came to an abrupt halt a few days later through the action of Wei 
Kuang-tao.”? In a note to the Consular Body he cancelled arrangements for a 
Mixed Court trial The government was certamly desperately anxious to see 
that the prisoners were surrendered to Soochow to be tried under Chinese law. 
In spite of their efforts to speed up proceedings, the local officials had not been 
able to get the prisoners handed over, and they were in a panic. This can be seen. 
from a letter from the defence counsel to the press written a fortnight after the 
hearing, in which the tactica of the prosecution were sharply criticixed."* The 
prosecuting counsel had persuaded the accused to admit to the authorship of the 
revolutionary pamphlets on the pretext of saving time, and this mformation 
had been passed on to the Assessor. No evidence had been brought on the 
question of responsibility for publishmg them. Moreover the grounds for arrest 


TF Times, 8 Aug. 1908. Chinese affairs were run by minor officials, The central government 
endlessly referred matters to provincial viceroys who were unwilling or unable to settle them. 

P Oh'ing-chi wai-chigo shikilia YA 3E: OL RE E FF, ob. 178, fola. 10b sqq. 

"^ For the early career of Ferguson (BR BM FE) see Pratt and Donald, Who's who in the Far 
Hast, 1906. He was in the Chinese government service and his name does not appear in foreign 
documents. Ho ts best known as an art historian. He was self-styled ‘ President’ of the Nan- 
yang College at the time of the Ink-Pot Battle. 

"5 F.O. 238/1505, 23/08. 
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were shaky. Chang Ping-lin and Tsou Jung had been arrested on the strength 
of the edict on the Ai-kuo Academy and Wei's cable on the Su-pao. There was no 
proof that either man was connected with these organizations. These revela- 
tions were to have an important effect on foreign attitudes. 

The Dyplomaisc Body and the Chinese 

The Yangtae adthorities had thought early on of trying to get pressure put on 
the Council by the Diplomatic Body.”” Their attempts failed because the 
diplomata would not agree to extradition before the court hearing."9 Now the 
move of Wei brought the case on to a diplomatic level. Such a step could hardly 
have been taken unless under instructions from the central government. It was 
a way of forcing the issue of extradition. The trial was taken out of the hands of 
the Shanghai authorities, and both mternal and external forces came into play. 

The T4mes correspondent summarized discussions on the mternal situation 
in the Shanghai press :"* ' The defendants have become pawns in a game in 
which the entire forces of conservative officialdom are consolidating to prevent 
the expression of publie opinion m political questions’. The anti-Hunanese 
party in Peking was profiting by the failure of Wei and Yuan to execute the 
Su-pao men in accordance with instructions from the throne. The intention was 
to prevent the reappomtment of Chang Chih-tung to Nankmg ' on which the 
immediate prospects of the reform movement would depend ’. 

The fate of the Su-pao men depended ultimately on the movement of opinion 
within the Diplomatio Body. At the end of July, the majority supported 
extradition. The Russian Lessar was most emphatically agamst harbouring 
crimmals mtending to dethrone the monarch tó whose Court he was acoredited. 
A similar view was taken by the German and French ambassadors. Alone the 
Italian supported consistently the British m opposmg extradition.9? The 
British were determined to see that the accused were not given a sentence of over 
five years, and that any sentence would be served in the Settlement. At this 
point they found themselves in & delicate situation in which extradition might 
be &ocpeted. both in Peking and Shanghai. 

The Herald printed fierce attacks on the Russian and German ministers for 
their display of sympathy for “despotic governments against peetilential advo- 
cates of reform °. A writer asked, since when had European powers been so 
solicitous for the dignity and authority of the Chmese government, and even 
regarded her as an equal in treaties ? This was & thrust at French Far Eastern 
opinion. ® 

It might be argued that smoe the British were in a dommant position in 

" HHKM, 1, 452, 458. 

78 ibid., 418. 

18 Times, 28 July 1908. 

ibid., 81 July 1908; NOH, Sept. 1908, 004-8, quoting Le Temps. In F.O. 228/1470 the‏ مه 
opinion of the Austrian minister is quoted. There was a risk that the Taota! might lose his head if‏ 
the men were not surrendered. Yuan Shu-hsun alone was surely worth all the other souriens |‏ 
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Shanghai, they would get their way in any case. Certainly, mformed Chinese 
opinion did not believe that extradition would be passed if the Council resisted it. 
However, there remained the risk of a defeat on the Diplomatic Body. That the 
majority of the latter were brought over to reject extradition was largely due to 
the tenacity of the British representatives. 

However, two new factors emerged during the summer which strengthened 
the British hand. First, home opinion exerted pressure on the American and 
French ambassadors. Like the Consul-General m Shanghai, Goodnow, the 
ambassador Conger was sympathetic towards central government policy. But 
opinion in the States did not agree with him. The U.S. government came out 
officially against extradition on 28 August.” The New York Tvmes, also, opposed 
it: ° certainly not in exchange for better trade or missionary conditions ’.*4 
The French Ministry of Foreign Affairs decided to reject extradition ; this was 
against French opinion in Peking and Hanoi. 

The second factor, and the more important, was the abrupt action of the 
Empress Dowager herself. On 31 July, a reformer Shen Chm FE 28 was exe- 
cuted by her orders in the most gruesome manner. The mam reason for this 
seems to have been his publication of a text of the secret clauses of the Russian 
agreement over the reoccupation of Manchuria, which the Chinese had now 
rejected.™ It was printed m the Japanese paper Asaft, and it provoked a flood 
of cables to the Wai-wu-pu. In the opmion of a contemporary radical paper, 
the central government had made a scapegoat of Shen Chin for the Su-pao men, 
or, at least, Tz‘u-hsi had relieved her frustration in that way." A leader in an 
English (1) newspaper said that the execution had a greater effect on Chinese 
opinion than the declaration of the Sino-Japanese War.®* The repercussions in 
foreign orroles were considerable, and they began to be felt in negotiations by the 
end of August.®* At that time Chang Chih-tung could inform Tuan-fang that If 
once only the British ambassador opposed surrender, now the Shen Chm case 
had brought over all the others.*° 

In the face of these developmenta, the Chmese officials erther preased the 
central government for concessions to the Powers, or shelved the case, or passed 
on responsibility to others m order to avoid the risks run m giving way 
themselves. The Wai-wu-pu remained intranaigeant. At the beginning of August, 
it demanded extradition without mentioning a trial?! [t was left to the Taotai to 


€ Times, 20 Aug. 1903. 

H ibid., 7 Aug. 1908. 

*5 ibid., 25 Aug. 1008. Dubail had taken the most uncompromising stand against the Su-pao 
men. Townley gave him time to climb down gracefully ; F.O. 228/1470, No. 338. 

** NCH, Oct. 1908, 701. The exouse for this judicia] murder was that he had been involved 
in the T'ang Ts'ai-ch'ang rising. 

e? HAR M,1, 284; SMh-lun, TTT. 

Wd BK‏ حك HHKM, 1, 286. Aooording to Tu Lien-ohe (OChung-kwo Asien-iat shih ta^wng-k'as‏ هه 
{x Fl ¥ FI (Taipei), No. 8, 1961, 81), the Sw-pao and Shen Chin incidente created such an‏ 
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announce publicly the concessions as they were granted, and to dreas them up as 
best he could. Wei would take no responsibility for them. He insisted that the 
refusal to surrender the accused was oontrary to treaty regulations, and he made 
threata about Anglo-Chinese trade." 

On 20 August, the Taotai proposed through a representative that an official 
of some standing like the Shanghai magistrate might be added to the court.” 
This would enable the court proceedings to be reopened. By the end of August, 
international pressure was beginning to tellin Pekmg. Chang Chih-tung informed 
provincial officials that the government now gave a firm promise that the acoused 
would be imprisoned and not executed when they were extradited. The Taotai 
proposed that the government should issue a decree imposing magnanimously 
the lighter sentence. It was a question of securing Chinese rights in the Settle- 
ment, said Wei, not of the lives of the ‘ criminals ’.** On 26 August, Chang 
threw in the towel. In a cable to Tuan-fang he abandoned to him the responsi- 
bility of continuing the negotiations: he did not wish to run the risk in the 
future of having been known to have got the death sentence commuted and 
sovereign rights lost as a oonBequence,*5 

The provincial officials had to fight even for the ‘ commuted’ sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment. Satow quoted from the Western press to show that 
penalties for defaming governments were far lighter outside Chins.?* Ferguson 
was furious. Satow had spent his time on his way back to Peking from leave m 
reading newspapers rather than the documenta.” Once the sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment was accepted by the government, the local officials wanted it put 
to the Consular Body in such a way as to father it on them, and if they accepted 
it, to pass it on to the Diplomatio Body.** 

The idea of a Mixed Court trial with & senior Chinese official was not agreed 
to in Peking with any good grace. Pressure was exerted both-in Pekmg and 
Shanghai. The British Legation ostentatiously boycotted an audience at the 
Summer Palace on the grounds that the Throne had committed a dereliction of 
duty over the Su-pao case and because of the Shen Chin affair.** In Shanghai 
pressure was more effective. Applications were bemg made to obtain the release 
of the prisoners on bail since they had spent a sultry summer in jail and yet were 
still awaiting trial 19 

Wei Kuang-tao would not make a move. In Peking, opinion was that he was 


** F.O. 228/1505, 20 Aug. 1908, Enclosure 3. 

93 ibid., 20 Ang. 1908. 

٠4 HHK M, 1, 484. 
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*5 ibid., 486. The Diplomatio Body would than compel the Council to accept it. 

** Tomes, 10 Oct. 1908. 
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indifferent and was merely acting under government pressure. On 9 September, 
Prince Ch'ing offered to cable Wei about the Mixed Court proposal!!! Tt is not 
sure whether Prmoe Ch‘ing sent off his cable or not, but Wei did not accept 
the proposal till 18 November.1 In his anxiety, the Taotai presented a whole 
series of bogus concessions to both sidea.19* Chang and Tsou merited execution, 
but m view of the birthday celebrations of the empress, this would be commuted 
to imprisonment. The Su-pao office staff had been adequately punished by their 
four months in prison and would be released. 

The trial was held from 3 to 6 December. Wei appomted the Shanghai 
magistrate to sit in the court.1°° The Chinese had no intention of allowing the 
sentence of perpetual imprisonment either to be reduced or to be served m the 
Settlement. Moreover, the British Assessor had to fight a running battle through- 
out the trial to ward off attempts to change the constitution of the court intended 
to enable the Chinese to increase the sentence. He even had to defend his own 
status. The prosecution mamtamed that the Chefoo Agreement defined his 
function merely as an observer with powers to protest. The Assessor, Giles, laid 
it down, on the oontrary, that his agreement was essential to a court decision. 
Since Giles was on the British Consular staff, the Chinese could not reject this 
argument without involving themselves in even more difficult negotiations. 

On the Monday after the trial, the Chinese magistrate hurriedly circulated & 
statement which he declared to be the court judgment. The Assessor, taken 
aback by this gesture, and in any case already furious with the behaviour of the 
prosecution during the trial, put aside the document for later consideration and 
delivered his own judgment. He thought that sentences of two years for Tsou 
and three for Chang were perfectly adequate, and he returned the magistrate’s 
judgment to him. 

The Taotai could not do otherwise than instruct the magistrate to prorogue 
the court. No further concessions were possible for crimes which would normally 
implicate the entire clans of the guilty.t°* The case was referred back to Wei. 

The battle was really over, and if the provincial officials hung on, it was of no 
consequence. The British Minister considered it vital to persuade the Taotai 
to accept the Assessors sentences, and he was supported in this by the French 
and American ministere.!?” The Chinese finally capitulated m May 1904, when 
the Wai-wu-pu decided that the whole affair was more trouble than it was 
worth. The Assessor had his way, and Chang and Tsou were sentenced on 21 
May, the terms to run from the begmning of the trial in the year before. There 
was no comment from the Council on this now ° half-forgotten ' trial. 1°4 

101 P,O. 228/1505, 24/08. 

108 ibid., 87B/08, 42/08. 

19 HHK M, 1, 487. 

1*4 Reported in NCH for December 1903. 

185 Even so, the magistrate had in fact no powers of decision. That he had to refer every 
problem to the Taotai was the complaint of the Assessor. 
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Conclusion 

From this brief but sharp clash between the central government and the 
Powers, the most interesting pointe that aroge were in the first place the remark- 
able differences in attitudes of the Powers and secondly the question of the 
position of the British m Shanghai. That the Powers displayed considerable 
differences in their attitudes was to be expected. They were reacting to a 
relation between themselves and a colonizable country or one exploitable in 
the imperialist situation, to the special case of an early movement to displace 
a feudal régime in a country in which a capitalist class was beginning to gain 
a foothold, and to a test case in political freedom. It can be seen as a situation 
in the pre-history of the ‘ Third World’. I have already mentioned the racial 
attitudes. These, whether in their conscious or unconscious forms, reflected 
the dialogue of colonizer and colonized. But withm the general trends, there 
were the national backgrounds: to ignore these is to confuse issues. This can 
be seen in diplomatic histories which often lump together figures representative 
of the most different trends such as Bland, leader-writers in the North-China 
Herald, the diplomats, etc. There is certamly a distinction to be made between 
countries in which a powerful bourgeoisie and liberal trends existed and where 
these did not. The attitudes of the Russians and French were an example of 
this. The Russian approach was simple and autocratic and was affected even 
more than the Ch‘ing by a strong revolutionary movement at home, but among 
the French there was a clash between home opmion and opinion in the Far 
East which may be related to the opposition of strong right-wing royalist and 
of liberal currents among them. The influential Mgr. Favier had his reasons for 
drawing a parallel between the role of the Manchus in the Boxer affair and the 
Paris Commune of 1870. Again, the liberal attitude of the Italian ambassador 
is to be noted. Of course, home opinion could not be very definite, for the 
image of China in the foreign press at this period was mostly vague. Nationalists 
such as the Su-pao men had the possibility of acquiring contacts in Japan but 
scarcely in Europe and the United States, apart from Chinese emigrants. 
Moreover, there were the differences in Far Eastern policy. The jockeying 
for positions took place within certain general trends. For example the 
Russians were bent on ultimate annexation of areas of China, whereas the 
British and Americans were for the ‘ Open Door’ policy (equal opportunities 
for commercial exploitation, railway development, extraction of raw material, 
eto.) at all costa. But the struggle for spheres of influence was an uneasy one : 
that the British sphere of influence in the Yangtse was accepted implicitly 
by her rivals, did not mean that the acceptance was unqualified. What emerges 
most clearly from the material used for this analysis of the trial is the difference 
in the attitudes of the British and American representatives. The British were 
determined to impose the practices of the common law on the Chinese whether 
they liked it or not; this was the measure of their superiority to a civilization 
they regarded as backward, and corrupt. But the American representa tives, 
like the other Goodnow, the adviser to Yuan Shih-k‘ai, saw their duty in 
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maintaming intact the Chinese government with ita decisions, however much 
these offended against Western criteria. There was a wide gap between the 
opinions of the American officials and lay opinion at that time. The part of 
American Episcopal missionaries in encouraging radical reformers in the 
Yangtee has yet to be fully explored. 

In Shanghai, an important consequence of the trial was the remforcement of 
position of the British majority on the Municipal Council The Council itself 
rode the crisis, and the balance of power between the Shanghai administration, 
the Consular Body, and the Chinese authorities remained undisturbed. The 
backing of the British diplomatio and consular representatives ensured this, 
though their negotiating skill was tested to the full in keeping under control the 
commercial community in ita more aggressive moods. When the Senior Consul 
Goodnow went on leave towards the end of 1903, it may well have appeared to 
some as a diplomatic vacation.1°* However, the problem that had faced the 
Shanghai authorities was a simpler one than they would have to face some years 
later. The Chinese bourgeoisie was still an inarticulate force, and the radicals did 
not as yet present any significant threat to the status quo. Moreover, the position 
of China was such in 1902-3 that they understandably maintained a neutral 
attitude towards the leading Powers in Shanghai. The Council had merely to 
deal with the aged and impotent Grand Council at a time when the memory of 
the Boxer catastrophe and military fiascos were still fresh. Later in the 1900's, 
when anti-dynastio movementa had become a lurking threat to the system, and 
when the British majority on the Council was no longer a true reflection of the 
balance of forces, it is doubtful whether the Council could have permitted itself 
to insist on the magnanimous treatment of political offenders of the importance 
of the Su-pao men. 

The radicals were naturally jubilant over the resulta of the trial. ‘ The move- 
ments for revolution and independence were inevitable, and the attacks were 
directed against the persons of the officials. The Powers were determined to 
hang on to their extraterritorial rights, and in the circumstances the plans of the 
government were like painted tigers. The fate of Lü Hai-huan lay in aggravating 
the humiliation of the government and heightening the glory of the party 
men.’ 29 Much the same can be said of Tusn-fang: what could his stiff Con- 
fucian attitudes do in such a situation? Certainly, if the central government 
had had its way the nationalist movement on the mainland would have suffered 
a serious blow. As it was, the activity of the radicals hardly slackened during the 
year. The Chinese authorities had to tread warily in Shanghai, and there were 
complaints of foreign encouragement of rebels inside China.™ That the 
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principles of the freedom of the Chinese prees and of political asylum "® were 
reasserted m Shanghai was of great importance m the development of the town 
as a base for revolutionary activity and as a link between students and revolu- 
tionaries m Japan and the movements in the Yangtae.!!* The fact that Shanghai 
was well out of the range of the central authorities ensured that the activity of 
these radicals could be carried on as it could not in Peking, even if Shanghai 
could not vie with Tokyo, the ‘Mecca of the Kast’, in this. But the radicals 
limited the scope of therr triumph. The violent reaction of the Powers to the 
Boxer rising and the anti-foreign movements of the 1890’s swung the opposition 
to the Manchus round to an extremely wary position m relation to the Powers 
and to what might almost be taken to be a trend to rely on one or other of 
the Powers. It is difficult to see what alternative was open to Chang Ping-lin, 
but the dangers implicit in such a passive foreign policy were to become appara 
later on with the founding of the Republic. 


13 Kotenev, Shanghai, its municipality ond ithe Chinese, 76-7. Townley, the acting ambama- 
dor, thought that there was firm basis for politioal asylum in Shanghai. No Taiping rebel had 
been given up to the Chinese authorities, he thought; F.O. 228/1470, No. 328. 

114 One might add that the Su-pao was replaced by the ' second. Su-pao’, the Kwo-min jih- 
jıh-pao BE KE A H 57 , under the editorship of Chang Shih-ohao and Chang Chi 4% f$. Officials 
appear to have got wind of it barely a few weeks after the suppression of the Su-pao Iteelf; of. 
Chin Ting to Liang Ting-fen in Chin-tar-sheh ixu-itao, 1056, No.3. It actually appeared from 
1 August 1908. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
STROKING AN IDOL 


In his review of my brochure! in BSOAS, xxvi, 2, 1963, 428, Professor 
Serjeant regards my rendering of tamassahiu bt-wathan (pp. 27 and 59) as 
inadequate. But Wellhausen in his Reste arabischen Herdentums, second ed, 
Berlin, 1897, 109, wrote: ‘ Weit allgememer wurde der verwandte Brauch 
geübt, die Idole zu streicheln, mit der Hand über sie hinzufahren.... Man 
presst sich auch an die Mauer der Kaba und klammert sich an ihren Behang '. 
W. R. Smith, Lectures on the religion of the Semates, third ed., London, 1927, 205, 
adds : ' the practice of stroking the sacred stone with the hand is identical with 
the practice of touching or stroking the garments or beard of a man in acta of 
supplication to him’. (This latter practice was current in Palestine in the first 
century as Matt ix, 21, Mark iu, 10, and other texta testify.) 

The reviewer goes on to say: ‘in ancient Arabia too wathan might mean 
a stone pillar as well as an idol’. So far as ancient Arabia is concerned this 
statement may or may not be true, and Professor Serjeant has every right to 
draw attention to the ambiguity of the noun. Later generations differed widely 
on this point. Thus, al-Suhayli, al-Raud al-unuf, Cairo, 1914, 1, 62 wrote: “the 
word sanam is applied to an idol made of atone or other material, while wathan is 
used of something other than stone, like bronze and similar material’. If 
Suhayli is right Professor Serjeant must be wrong. But a glance at Lane's 
article on ganam, 17350, shows that the distinction between the two words was 
anything but clear. For: (a) they are said to be synonyms; (b) the sanam is 
made of molten metal; (c) the wathan is of stone or wood ; (d) al-Kalbi said that 
the sanam was made of wood or metal and the wathan of stones ; (e) the ganam 
i8 an Image and the wathan had no corporeal form. 

There can be no doubt that the sanam was an idol manufactured of stone, 
metal, or wood, for selem, the cognate word, is used of images in the Old Testa- 
ment, Nabataean, and Palmyrene. Consequently it could be that the wathan 
was & natural object of undressed stone. But in the absence of evidence from 
pre-Islamic times it is wise to suspend judgment. 

I heartily endorse Professor Serjeant’s opinion that the full text of this 
important manuscript should be published. Some of the traditions that it 
contains seemed to me to be unique, though only an exhaustive examination of 
the literature of hadith could confirm my impression. 

A. GUILLAUME 


1 Alfred Guillaume: New ligM on the life of Muhammad. (Journal of Semitic Studies, Monograph 
No. 1.) 60 pp. (Manchester): Manchester University Press, [1960]. 
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‘UMAR KHAYYAM AS AN ARABIC POET 


In the Tattmmat Siwän al-hikma: is a short notice about ‘Umar with a few 
linea of his Arabic verse ; itruns: ‘ Among the learned men of Khorasan ‘Umar 
had the widest knowledge, the highest rank, had gone further in mathematics, 
and had the longest wind in rhetorical argument. The judge ‘Abd al-Rashid b. 
Nasr b. Hasan told how he had met him in a bath in Merw when he was asked 
the meaning of the last two chapters of the Qur’an and why some words in them 
were repeated. He set off repeating every unusual theory, every far-fetched 
parallel till what he said would have made a book. This was what he could do 
m exegesis though he had not specialized in it. What of knowledge to which he 
had devoted his life | He was also a poet’. A variant of the same story is told in 
Rawdat al-afrah wa nuzhat al-arwah with thirteen lines of the verse, sometimes 
giving a better text. Another MS of this book has one or two good readings.* 
1. The world obeys me, nay, the highest seven, nay, the highest sphere, when my 

mind is roused ;? 

I fast from vice openly and in secret 80 as to be chaste, and my breaking of my 

fast is deeming my Creator holy. 
2. Many a group has gone astray from the truth and was led to the right way by 
my recurring favours 

For my straight path was insights which were set up like bridges over the 

valley of blindness, 
3. When my soul is content with a narrow competence, which my hand and my 
arm got me with an effort, 

I am safe from all vicissitudes ; 80, fate, be what threatens me or my helper.‘ 
4. Grant that I have taken Sirius and Procyon for my dwellings and my ascents 

are above the aite of the two Farqads, 

Has not the Merorful decreed in wisdom that He should turn all good fortune 

to misfortune 1 
5. When your world draws near (to death) it is a disaster; how I wonder at this 
near thing which goes away ! 

When the sum of life is fate the states of him who runs and of him who sits 

are the same.” 
6. I drove for an age seeking a brother who would cherish my love when 
his friend was deceitful. 
How often 1 had a friend and brother who was not a brother and how often 
I exchanged brothers for (other) brothers! 

I said to myself when the search was trying, ‘By God, as long as you live, 
make friends with no man '.* 

1 BM Or. 9033, fol. 144, called A. 

* BM Add. 23865, fol. 175v, called B; BM Add. 25788, fol. 154, called O. It is a pleasant 
duty to thank Dr. Arafat for help in interpreting tho MSS. 

| À تدين‎ × Gl; B .ألافق × يدبر‎ 

4 8 مساعد‎ : A dol; Tarikh aLkkama .رضيت‎ 

! 8 مصيبة‎ : A Ley; YE. A and B doubtful. ! Br; A pu. 
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The lmes which follow occur m the first MS only. 
7. Are the winds of nocturnal eventa still quiet or are the eyelids still peacefully 
closed to them ؟‎ 
Are the spheres dissolved, does their revolution delay so that they are 
bewildered, have missed the goals 1 
Have the planets stopped moving so as not to reach the objectives 1 
In the heart of Bahram (Mars) is lamentation and fear and Kaiwan (Saturn) 
is blear-eyed and does not keep the roads ; 
Therefore the rule of the base is prolonged and the sons of the Turk are 
formed to seek the exalted heaven. 

8. 1 reached ideas before (other) learned men by good character and high ideals ; 
Guiding light shone through my wisdom during dark nights (spent 1n) error.” 
Those, who deny, wish to put it out, but God will only allow it to be perfected. 

9. If fate had given me my choice in accord with my secret desire and resolve 
... on eyelids that I might spend the rest of my life in your abode.$ 

10. Poverty did not drive me to you, fastidiousneas did not let me know 

poverty ; 
But I seek to be honoured, the generosity of a free soul, full of pride. 

A variant to no. 4 is preserved in the Tarikh al-hukama together with two more 

Imes, here no. 3. 

Did not the spheres in their revolution deoree that they should turn all good 
fortune to misfortune 1 

Soul be patient i your place of rest; the heights fall when the supports 
are broken. 

The poet’s fame will not be increased by these additions to his ‘ work’. 


بل الفلق الاعل اذا Nl‏ خاطرى 
لطرق الهدى عن فيض المتقاطمر 
Lyles‏ بالكد iF‏ ساعدى 
فكن يا زمانى موعدى او مساعدى 
وفوف مناط الغرقدين مصاعدى | 


' A JU J metrtoally imposible; text conjectural. 


CLs Las Y‏ من GLI‏ فاهتدت 
ble COS‏ المستقم بصسائر 
اذا قنعت d oen ALS j 24e T‏ 
اليبس oU aR d olal gad‏ 
مى ما دنت دنياك كانت مصيبة 
اذا كان محصول الحياة ác‏ 
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يرعى ودادى اذا ما ale‏ خانا 
% متك ا Lilet‏ 
بالله GL! ce be QU N‏ 


ام انطبقت Ya‏ الحفون رواقدا 
فصرن ud‏ قد Le‏ المراش دا 

عن السير ge‏ ما بلغن المقاصدا 
وكيوان اعشى ليس يرعى المراصدا 
بتو Os. Sl‏ السماء مصاعدا 


QU‏ فى à Ja‏ ملهمة 


محسب السر منى — 
لدى مغناك من عمرى البقية 


سجية نفس حرة ملت كيرا 


رجيت E ve d uU m‏ 
اظلت رياح الطارقات رواكدا 
TRO SES LP‏ ام راث دورها 
“ols‏ النجوم السائرات توقفت 
فى قلب بهرام وجيب وروهة 
لذلك cal‏ دولة اللوم وانبرت 
ies. Ya Seu‏ 
ولاح e‏ نور WA‏ 
يريك Yili‏ ليطفوه 
ولو اعطانى الدهر Sj tol‏ 
سرت على جفونى S‏ ازجی 


ما ساقنى فقر اليك وام ا 


"p EN Cc الكت الاي‎ 
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A. B. TRITTON 


ON THE CATEGORY OF POSSESSION IN MAORI 


I. Maori, being an analytio language, is notable for the small number of 
its morphological categories. Categories of the first order, i.e. word-classes, 
are mostly of the non-selective type." There are, however, some word-olasses 
that are either entirely (e.g. participles, adverbs) or partially (e.g. nouns) 
based on the principle of selectivity. The Maori noun, a prevalently non- 
selective first-order category, may be defined as a class of words occurring 
after the common definite articles te (8g.) and nga (pl), or after the proper 
definite article à. Nouns are also characterized by the category of possession, 
which divides them into two formally distinguished sub-classes : (1) subordinate 
nouns, 8, (2) non-subordinate nouns, 8.1 


1 Bee B. L. Whorf, ‘ Grammatical ', Language, xxt, 1, 1945, 5. 
* of. B. Biggs, ' Ths.sttucture of New Zealand Maaori” , Anthropological 
1961, 24. 


Linguistics, I0, 8, 
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JI. The category of possession is external, Le. it is always manifested 
outside the noun denoting the possessed. object. This noun functions as the 
head of the possessive construction and may be called the dominatum. Also 
present in the possessive construction is the domanans, a noun or possessive 
pronoun denoting the possessor of the dominatum. The form of the dominans 
indicates to which of the two sub-classes, B or B, the dominatum belongs. 

The chief types of possessive construction are as follows : 

1 (a) Pronominal dominans (e.g. tōna ' his sg.) plus dominatum (e.g. 
whare ‘ house’): tōna whore ° his house’. 

1 (b) Dommatum (e.g. taua ‘that’, ska ‘fish’) plus pronominal 
dommana (e.g. dna ‘ of his’): taua tka äna ' that fish of his’. ` 

2 (a) Nominal dominans (e.g. tā ‘ of ag.’, Hamo ' Hamo °) plus domina- 
tum (e.g. kurs “dog’): ta Hamo kuri ' Hamo’s dog’. 

2 (b) Dominatum (e.g. te ‘def. art., māhunga ‘ head’) plus nominal 
dominans (e.g. o ‘of’, taua ‘that’, tangata ‘man’): te manga o taua 
tangata * the head of that man’. 

A ~ ain the dominans (e.g. taku ‘ my sg.', ana ‘ of his’, ia ‘ of’, 6 te + noun 
‘of the + noun’) marks the noun in the dominatum as belonging to the 
sub-class 8. Û ~o in the dominans (e.g. tona ‘ bis sg.', dna ‘ of his’, tō ‘ of’, 
o te -+ noun ' of the + noun ") marks the noun in the dominatum as belonging 
to sub-class S. This opposition is neutralized when to ' thy ag.’ or o “thy pL’ 
forms the dominans: to may replace both tau and tou ‘ thy sg.’, while o may 
replace both au and ou ' thy pl’. 

From the externality of the category of possession partly results its covert 
character, the category being manifested only if the noun is used in a possessive 
construction.” 

II. Let us now return to the semantic content of the category of possession. 
Analogous categories are found outside Polynesia, eg. m the Tungus- 
Manchurian languages * and even in Russian.® In Russian, according to 
Isačenko, nouns are divided into alienable and inalienable. This division is 
motivated, in Russian as in Maori, by extra-lmguistic factors. In both cases 
individual/alienable possesion is opposed to organic/mtegral possession. 
Thus m Russian one sub-class comprises nouns denoting (1) parte of the body 
(koža ‘skin’, golova ‘head’, serdce ‘heart’), (2) psychical and physical 
qualities (pamjat' ‘memory’, zarakter ‘character’, talam ‘ gift’, shaz ‘ ear, 
hearing `’), (3) emotional states (gore ‘ sorrow ', radost ' joy’), (4) diseases or 
bodily defects (gripp ‘ influenza ', tar ‘fever’, gorb ' hump’). These constitute 
the inalienable sub-class, Le. objects of organic or intégral possession. All other 
nouns belong to the alienable sub-class. 


* See B. L. Whorf, op. ait., 2. 

* 0, P. Bonik, 'O kategorii otiuidajemosti 1 neotSuiídajemosti v tunguso-manSEKurakir 
Jakykax ', Ixvestija ANOLJa., vr, 5, 1947, 487, 

5A. V. Ie&Sonko, Grammatidesht; stroj russkogo jazyka v soportaclenti s alovackim, 1, 
Bratislava, 1054, 141-5. 
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TV. In Maori, the sub-class of subordinate nouns comprises (1) movable 
property, tools, weapons, food (e.g. hos ‘paddle’, matau ‘fish-hook’, patu 
‘weapon’, tao ‘spear’, kat ‘food’, ska ‘fish’, dporo ‘ apple’), (2) slaves, 
children, spouses—in other words, persons dependent on the ‘owner’ (e.g. 
. pononga ‘slave’, taurekareka ‘slave’, tamati ‘child’, tama ‘son’, tamahine 
‘daughter’, tane ‘husband’, wahine ' wife’), (3) nomimalized actions and 
their producta (e.g. tuhituhi ‘ writing, manuscript’, kórero ‘ speaking, speech ’, 
watata ‘singing, song’). All the examples cited above can easily be identified 
as—from the Maori point of view—objects of individual possession. All of 
them could change hands, not excepting children (adoption was a widespread 
Maori custom). 

Y. On the other hand, there are nouns that denote integral, organic, and 
inalienable parte of higher wholes, such as parta of the body (e.g. ringaringa 
° hand ’, waewae ° foot’, shu ° nose’, mata ° eye, face’, G&poko ‘ head’) and parts 
of other wholes (e.g. aka ‘root’, peka ‘ branch’). Names of various garments 
are classified with the parts of the body, as in Russian. In the same sub-class 
belong virtues, feelings, and subjective processes not resulting in products 
(e.g. aroha ° affection, pity ', Malta ‘ desire’, haere ‘ going ’, tū ' standing, site’). 
Here also belong numerous objects that cannot be possessed (m the narrow 
senge of the word) by an individual, including (1) objecta in common possession 
(e.g. whenua ° land, country ’, whore ‘ house ’, was ° water ’, eto.), and (2) objects 
that cannot be possessed at all (e.g. mātua ‘ parents’, tupuna “ grandfather, 
ancestor’, tuahine ‘sister of a man’, tungāne ‘brother of a woman’, hoa 
* friend ’, hoariri ‘ enemy ’, rangatira ‘ chief’, atua ‘ god ’). 

VI. As stated above, the sub-class B consista of nouns denoting objecta of 
individual/alienable property. The sub-class B comprises not only nouns that 
are ' antonymous ' to 8 (Le. objects of non-individual property), but also nouns 
denoting unpossessable objecta. The sub-class 8 is therefore complementary 
to sub-class 8. Their mutual relationship is of a contradictory not of a contrary 
type. 8 is the marked member of the opposition and 8 the unmarked member. 
This explains the semantic heterogeneity of 8. 

VII. However, the border between the two sub-classes is not always 
insurmountable, e.g. both tana mokopuna and tōna mokopuna, ‘ his grandchild ’, 
occur. In some cases there is a difference of meaning, e.g. tana watata ‘ his 
song, a song by him’, but tona waiata ° his song, a song about him’, Here the 
meaning of the dominans is relevant. There are numerous discrepancies 
between the categories of possession in different Polynesian languages, e.g. 
Tongan motuʻa ‘parent’, tamai ‘father’, and faë ‘mother’, unlike the 
corresponding Maori terms, are included in the sub-class 8. Although gram- 
matical categories in different languages may reflect a shared extra-linguistio 
reality, they are nevertheless subject to variation explicable solely by the 
autonomy of the individual Imgnistio systems. 

Y. KRUPA 
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H. W. Havssia (ed.): Wörterbuch der 
I. Abi. Die alten. Kulur- 
. Tel 1. Vorderer Orioni. 


4 parta : 567 28 plates. Stuttgart : 
Ernst Kl Vah [1961-3]. DM. 
2.60 each. 


The work under review, issued in four fasci- 
cules, constitutes the first Teil of the first 
Abteilung of 2 comprehensive dictionary of 
mythology which, to judge by the latest 
revised announcement about Tell rr, is growing 
in conception as it proceeds. 

The general plan of the first Abtefiung may 
be men from the lst of Tello, which are now 
&nnounoed as I, Vorderer Orient, I, Das alte 
Bwropa, xu, Die iranischen Volker, rv, Zeniral- 
und Ostasien, v, AHamerika, Within each Teil 
there are separate sections on the main geo- 
graphical areas, these in the case of Vorderer 
Orient ° Mesopotamien ', ° Kieinasien ', 
' Syren ’, ' ’, ‘ Nord- und Zentra]ara- 
bien in vorislamiecher Zeit, ‘Stdarabien ', and 
‘Die Bemiten Athiopiens’. Each section is 
dealt with by a scholar (in one case, two 
scholars) already well known in the field oon- 
cerned. The arrangement of the material 
within the sections is alphabetical under 
Stichwirter. 

The general editor points out that he has not 
imposed & uniform method of treatment, and 
this freedom of the contributors is reflected 
both in the scope of the materia] included and 
in Ha arrangement. Thus, whilst Professor 
D. 0. Edzard, with more specifloally mytho- 
logical material at his disposal than he could 
poswbly include in his 10$ pp., necessarily 
limits his entries for Mesopotamia to mytho- 
logy in the strictest sense, Frau Professor M, 
Hofner, in dealing with ancient North, central, 
and South Arabia, where tho material bearing 
upon mythology proper is relatively limited, is 
able to inode some related aspects of ancient 
religion, such as ritual, cultus, and symbols, 
under such headings as ' Tanx ', ' Totenkult', 
and ' Kreuz’. 

The entries are for the most part concisely 
set out in German which aims at Informing 
the reader rather than demonstrating the 
writer’s erudition. To keep the work within 
® reasonable size and price, some use of oon- 
denseiion and abbreviations has been neces- 
wary; Occasionally (as in Lief. 4, 466-7, 
‘Salman ’) this appears a little excessive, and 
the reader would have benefited by an extra 
line or two to mitigate the abruptuees of the 
text. The space available does not permit coon- 
tributors to discum all current theories on 
controversial matters: in general, a clear 


statement is gtven of the view most commonly 
held, sometimes with & reference to divergent 
theories. Although considerations of space have 
not permitted the giving of a full bibliography 
under each entry, most entries provide at least 
the majar reference or references to previous 
discussions of the subject. 

Each section is prefaced by preliminary 
matter, not quite uniform in arrangement but 
generally comprising a brief historical intro- 
duction, a time chart, a note on sources for the 
study of the religion of the area, an explanation 
of the system of transcription employed (exoept 
for ' Syrien '), a general bibliography (except 
for ‘ Agypten’), references for Illustrations, and 
a map. The preliminary matter for ‘ Ägypten’ 
also contains a useful glossary of technical 
terms and of the spheres of activity of Egyptian 
delijes. The illustrations (which in the case 
of ' ' are only a selection from 
those referred to in the preliminary matter) 
are in the form of four or eight plates of good 
photographs at the ends of sections. An index, 
title-page, and an introduction by the general 
editor are promised shortly to complete this 
Teil of the dictionary. 

Before the publication of this work there 
were important areas of ancient Near Eastern 
civilisation for the mythology of which a 
student not specializing in those areas had no 


give a synthesis of ancient Near Eastern 
mythology. For such students, and for anyone 
unable to go to the original sources who 
requires a conciee statement of the facts and 
references to the best of the more detailed 
literature, this Tell of the Wérterbuch der 
Mythologie ably fills the gap. 


H. W. F. 84008 


M. Bauer and others: Discoveries in 
the Judasan desert of Jordan. ILI. Les 
& ^ و‎ de = 
ion de la flats; , 30, 
SY, GQ, 7Q à 10Q ; ls rouleau de owore. 
Par M. Balla, J. T. Milk, et R. de 
ee Andi A W. 

(Jordan ent of Anti- 
cu American Schools of Oriental 
, École Biblique et Arohéo- 
logique Française, Palestine Archaso- 
logical Museum.) 2 vols. : xiii, 317 pp. 
[v] pp., 71 plates. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1962. £8 8s. 


This next stage in the publication of the 
Gumrin documents covers the multitude of 
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amali fragments found in Caves 2, 3, 6, 7-10 
edited by M. Balllet, in Cave 5 edited by J. T. 
Milik, together with an archacologioal survey 
by R. de Vaux and a study of the Copper Scroll 
from Cave 8 by J. T. Milik. 

The introductory essay on the exploration 
of the cliff faces at Qumrá&n records the measures 
taken to follow up the earlier discoveries by 
searching 40 caves in March 1952 and two 
further caves in March 1950. A study of the 
pottery is followed by more detailed statements 

the caves designated 5Q and 6Q, 
and 7Q-10Q. This in its turn is 5500665080 by 
' Conclusions et hypothéses', tracing oorres- 
pondences between the o&ve pottery and that 
from Qumrá&n itself, discussing the relationship 
between pottery and manuscripts, and oom- 
menting upon the absence of coins in the caves 
which might possibly point to their oocupataon 
by members of & community which did not 
permit ita members to retain wealth of their 
own. 

The main part of tho text oovers the manu- 
script discoveries, lwted by caves and arranged 
in order of content—Bibhoal texts and non- 
Bibhoal identified in so far as their contents are 

ble. There are many Biblical frag- 
menta, but for the most part they are dis- 


&ppointangly small. Here and there a striking 
reading appears. Thus pl. xr, fragment 8, in 
fact consists of two pieces which are fitted 
together. ‘ Le joint est matériellement certam ' 
(p. 55). The fragment contains part of Exod. 
xix, 10 together with part of Exod. xxxiv, 10. 
Js this pert of a florilegium, or does it indicate 
a particular arrangement of the text? 4 
(pls. xx-xxii and pp. 107 ff.) offers a series of 
fragments of Kings. Its text is sometimes 
shorter than the Massoretic text, and in places 
it is nearer to that of Septuagint and Vulgate. 
But it must be admitted that the cumulative 
resulta are meagre and are only of value when 
they oan be placed within the larger context 
of the whole manuscript evidence of Qumr&n 
to which they contribute a gmall part. 
Non-Biblioal texts are also many in number, 
but it is clear that description of them, m view 
of their brevity, is even more difficult. One of 
the moet interesting is an Aramaic ‘ description 
of the New Jerusalem ' (5Q15, pp. 184 ff., pls. 
XL, XLI), a reworking of the material of Exek. 
xl-xlvili already known from some other frag- 
ments (1082, DJD, 1, 184 f£). The shi of 
the scholars responsible for the editing is here 
very evident, both in piecing together frug- 
ments of the same material and in reoognizing 
the nature of the content. These fragments 
are provided with translations, but they are 
again diffioult to asseas without fuller context. 
The transcription needs to be placed constantly 
beside the plates so that the actual extent of 
text preserved may be observed, for the method. 
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of printing the text, clear though it ts, often 
gives the impression of greater continuity than 
is really present. If two-oolour printing were 
only not so prohibitively expensive, the use of 
contrasting colours would make the readings of 
the texts and the filling of the gaps by oonjeo- 
ture or from parallels clearer than brackets 
oan do, 

Probably of greatest interest, however, w the 
account of the Copper Scroll (8Q15, pp. 199— 
302, pla. xrui-Lxxi), about which speculation 
and assertion have been plentiful. The actual 
cutting of the scroll at the Manchester College 
of Technology is described by Professor H. 
Wright Baker, and it is & source of wonder to 
the layman that so delicate an operation could 
be carried out with such exactness. The trans 
cription of the scroll appears opposite the plates 
to enable the lettering to be checked, though 
photographs of the curved surfaces are not 
easy to follow. A transcription into printed 
script is also given along with the notes on the 
translation (pp. 284-09). The translation 
(pp. 212-15) is followed by & series of detailed 
discussions—on the style of writing, and the 
dating, of which discusion is made more diffi- 
cult by the medrum used by the soribe and the 
problem of finding satisfactory analogies in 
other media. Spelling is unusual, and is judged 
to be akin to that of the Murabba‘&t doou- 
ments and to represent a Mishnaio dialect. The 
terminology, often strange, is classtfied and 
analysed and provides a wealth of paints of 
interest for our knowledge of later Hebrew, 
much of the wording being of & technical kind 
with no precise parallel elsewhere. These notes 
are followed by a discusmon of the places 
mentioned, grouped according to the areas to 
which they may be reasonably assigned, mainly 
Jerusalem and its environs, the wildernees of 
Judaee, and the Jordan valley. The unoertain- 
ties of Interpretation and of localization have 
already been brought out in the vared 
renderings given tn earlier publications, and the 
discussion now really begins as to what are the 
precame meanings of the terms used. 

Pére Milik's own conclusions are set out on 
pp. 275-84. He attempts to ammess the kind of 
author who les behind this executing of the 
text on oopper. He finds little evidence of 
contact in language and style and content with 
the Hasenes (or the Qumran community). 
Admittedly the difference of scope of this 
document as & list of places where treasures 
are hidden inevitably produoes a difference of 
impression as against the characteristic Qumrán 
documenta, and perhaps the nearest contact is 
to be found in works such as the description 
of the New Jerusalem already mentioned But 
the orthography also suggests a different tradi- 
tion. The real problem remains, however, for 
with litte that is closely analogous, the 
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purpose for which the scroll was written remains 
obscure. Parallels are cited from other descrtp- 
tions of treasures, imaginary treasures. Tho 
place in religious tradition of the belief that 
sacred treasures must be preserved and some 
items here are clearly connected with the 
Temple—suggosts the kind of religious motive 
which may be at work, and points to a time 
after the destruction of the Temple in a.n. 70, 
& time when pious hopes of restoration would 
not unnaturally turn upon the belief that the 
treasures of the shrine could not just have been 
wantonly destroyed. 

The conclusion ssems warranted on the whole, 
but there is no answer to the question of why 
it was thought right to commit ths pious hope 
to permanent record on copper. And are the 
circumstantial details all part of the style, or 
do they preserve something more substantial ? 
There are those who believe that the treasures 
are still there to be found, though perhape 
with them the wish is father to the thought. 

The publication of the texta, with the valu- 
able notes and suggestions, marks « further 
stage in the evaluating of the Qumr&n finds. 
The work proceeds too slowly for those who 
wait, but when the detail and the intrioacy are 
soen, we may be sure that it is better to wait 
for such an excellently produced edition than 
suffer from the effeota of an improper haste 
which has resulted in much of the early writing 
on Qumr&n becoming very dated and in- 
adequate. 

PETER ER. ACKROYD 


Louis DiLLEMANN : Haute Mésopotame 
orventale et pays adjacents : contribu- 
tion à la géographie IMsiorique de la 
région, du 7“ s. avant l'ère chrétienne 
au V1* s. de cette ove. (Institut Français 
d'Archéologie de Beyrouth.  Biblio- 
théque Archéologique et Historique, 
Tom. mam.) 3858 pp. 12 plates. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1962. 


Whether one uooepta it or not, a geographioal 
equation like Kerk = Kapya-pwpydy = (Castel. 
lum) Reman = (C)&rosuspus = Caroha-Pes mu 
(Castellum) Busan (the present work, pp 
158-7) presupposes a knowledge of geography, 
history, archaeology, languages, and textual 
crttacram. One wonders whether such a stata- 
ment, which is, of course, born of a solki 
European academic tradition, is that which ts 
now described in the current jargon as ' inter- 
disciplinary ’, or whether meta-discipisuary, or 
Just scholarly would be &pter terms. 

This useful and well-produoed volume deals 
with the historical geography of northern 
Mesopotamia and adjacent regions between tho 
fifth century B.c. and the sixth century 4.D. as 
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reconstructed from the data of ancient texts 
and maps, travellers’ accounts, and the 
&uthor's personal observation of the region 
between 1929 and 1082. It contains many 
photographs, mape, and diagrams of what is 
at the present time a frontier zone of a politi- 
cally unsettled nature and difficult access. The 
author's statement (p. 24) that ‘en attendant 
que des trouvaiilee apportent une solution 
définitive à bien des problèmes, l'exploitation 
des sources littérarres peut fournir encore 
d'utilee précisions et orienter les recherches au 
sol à condition d'être poursuivie aveo une 
oonnaieanoe plus complete de la géographie 
localo’ illustrates & sound method and & 
scholarly reserve. The writings of previous 
students of the ares are constantly reviewed, 
and if it is evident that M. Dillemann has not 
the knowledge of oriental languages possessed 
by, sey, Markwart, whose opinions are fully 
quoted and criticized throughout the work, he 
often shows himself possessed ofa more balanced 
judgment than that outstandingly brilliant 
but sometimes mistaken exponent of Qwel- 
lenbrsitk. 

The provinces of Osrhoene, Gordyene, 
Adiabens, Mygdonta, Sophene, Arzaneno, 
Arabia, and Southern Armenia, comprimng the 
cities of Edessa, Diyarbekir, Tigranocerta, 
Nisibis, eto., the natural and man-made 
features of which form the prmotpal subject 
matter of this work, are of special interest 
to students of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Armenian, and Syrian history. The author has 
not attempted an exhaustive account of the 
area, between the chronological limits chosen, 
but has concentrated on problems within them 
on which he has something new to say, such as 
the ancient trade-routes, the Roman limes, 
Trejan’s Parthian campaign, Shapur L's opera- 
tions around Bebase, and various epwodes 
described by Ammianus Marcellinus and 
Prooopius. Of special interest for Armenian 
studies are his chapters on the campaigns of 
Lucullus and Corbulo, and the muah disputed 
question of the site of Tigran IT's capital, 
Tigranakert (Tigranocerta). On this latter 
point the Armenian writers differ very much 
among themselves, and Tigronakert is to-day 

used as the Armenian form of 
Diyarbekir, which m not a candidate for 
recognition as the old Armenian capital. 
Mommsen was right to oonclude that the 
Armenians had conrpletely forgotten the site 
of the city (it was, after all, destroyed by the 
Romans when only half finished), and placed 
it wherever the fancy took them. In support 
of their theory that Tigranooerta was at 
Maiyafariqin, Lehmann-Haupt and Markwart 
appealed to the testimony of P*awstos Biw- 
x&nd, which does not impress M. Dillemann, 
who finds the books concerned ‘ majike 
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d’erreurs... inspirées per le chauvinisme 
de l'auteur ' (p. 200). M. Dillemann has little 
oonfidenoe in the widely-heli view that the 
sito was at Matyifiriqin, and brings forward 
telling oritictams of the arguments of its main 
propagators, Lehmann-Haupt and Markwart, 
In particular their somewhat desperate attempt 
to discredit the figure 37 miles given by Tacitus 
as the distance between it and Nisibis, a 
detail which led Sachau to regard the present 
Tell Armen, south of the Tur ‘Abdin mountains, 
as the real site. M. Dillemann, holding that 
“Tell Armen est un des principaux oarrefours 
de la Mésopotamie, sur le passage do l'ancienne 
route royale de le grande route de l'Orlent, sur 
une rivitre qui n'est à seo en été que parce que 
ses eaux sont retenues en amont’, concludes 
that ‘Tell Armen vaut mieux que Farqin '’ 
(p.208). All sources do not point to Tell 
Armen, however (Ptutarch’s data on the 
position of the river at Tigranooerta are diffi- 
cult to fit in with this site), and the question is 
still an open one. What is clear, however, is 
that Tell Armen richly deserves excavation. 
In his section on the numismatio evidence 
(p. 288), M. Dillemann could have mentioned 
the oasual finds of Armenian ooins at Tell 
Armen reported by Sachau in Dis Lage ton 
Tigramocerta (1881), even if they did subse- 
quently disappear somewhere along official 
Ottoman channels One feels that & tum of 
the spade would produce more. In an esey on 
the Armenian king II the Great, the 
author remarks that 'l'histoire de Tigrane, 
conquérant, organisateur et colonisateur méri- 
terait d’être mieux connue ' (p. 249). Although 
Tigran's ally, Mithridates of Pontus, is well in 
front in the memory of posterity with the works 
of Reinach, Racine, and Mozart to his credit, 
there is a chance that the most outstanding 
king of Armenia will become better known 
in the West, as a French translation of 
E. Manandian's Tigran LI yev Htom [Tigran II 
and Rome], Erevan, 1940, is soon to be pub- 
lished by the Gulbenkian Foundation. 

In his account of the various races inhabiting 
the area, M. Díllemann mentions Strabo’s 
apparently nafro view, based on Poseidonius, 
that the Armenians, Syrians, and Arabs 
resembled each other in language, customs, 
and physique (p. 86). He explains (p. 90) this 
linking of the Armenians and Aramsecans 
by pointing to the largely Ár&maean popule- 
tion of the province of Bophene, annexed by 
Armenia, but which ' avait dà garder sa propre 
langue', thus casting (reasonable) doubt on 
Strabo’s other statement oonoerning the Hn- 
guistio unity of Armenia (dore wdvras duoyAcr- 
vous eba, XT, xiv, 5). Poseidonius’ identifice- 
tion, therefore, ' ne reposait pes seulement sur 
un mauvais jeu demots’ (p. 90). Although 
the Greeks were certainly wrong about 
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the names of these two peoples. As is well 
known, the Armentans do not refer to them- 
Persians knew them, and it seems possible that 
both ‘the names 'Apueto and 'Appaualo 
derive from a geographical rather than an 
othnio term, vix. Hebrew DX ' Aram (Syriac 
army, ‘Grimdyd), which Gesenius inter- 
preted as Hochland ‘highlands’. Looked at 
from Palestine, both the inhabitants round 
Mount Hermon and Mount Ararat would be 
highlanders, and the same term might well 
cover two peoples who were, in Strabo’s words, 
sooo. In this light, Poseidontus’ state- 
ment that those whom the Greeks called Zoo. 
called themselves 'Apuewo: and "Appayaln, 
thus linking the two forms, is instructive. 
Armentan/Aramaecan could thus be essentially 
one name, shared, asin the case of the Albanians 
and the Iberians, by two different peoples. 
Despite the proper regard he peys to the 
Hnguistio side of his subject, it is in this domain, 
one feels, that M. Dillemann is least sure. It is 
difficult to attribute a statement such as ' ها‎ 
facilitó aveo laquelle la prononciation glisse du 
& &u ch et au dj est prouvée par le nom de la 
tribu kurde Baohnaoui, Bajnowi, Pasna ou 
Pama’ (p.53) to any Iingulsto discipline. 
There is no doubt about what the Armenian 
for ° valley ' is (p. 44, n. £). There is a slight 
confusion of Syriac p's and g's on p. 314, where 
© is written twice for O. But these things are 
only minor blemiahes in an otherwise very 
useful book. M. Dillemann justifiably refuses 
to be swayed by Markwart's interpretation of 
Bipawapd£ as Djor& Pahak ‘the fortress of 
Djor&' (p. 92), which latter is more usually 
known in Armenian sources as dwrn Ü'olay or 
Cora ‘the gates of Û. or Û.’ (this toponym 
has not yet been explained; ‘olay might 
represent Turkish cb ‘ wasteland, steppe’, & 
word which oocurs in the Armenian proverb 
tamo asian, olem katu ‘a Hon in the house, a 
cat in the flelds’; for the form, cf. Arm. fwd. 
Sop‘ay ' remains of & sacrtfice’, from Turkish 
çöp ' sweepings, litter’). On the name of the 
river Djaghdjagh M. Dillem&nn writes: “co 
nom eat un peu une anomalie dans la toponymie 
locale ot les cours d'eau qui n'ont pas gardé 
leur appellation antique ont généralement pris 
un nom qui & un sens dans une des langues 
actuellement en usage. Le Dj. ne semble entrer 
dans aucune de ces deux catégories’ (p. 51). 
There is, however, for what it is worth, a 
modern Armenian word ó&'axé ae, denoting the 
pole regulating the flow of oorn from the bin to 
the grindstones in & mill; the word oocurs in 
(again) a proverb : falaoc‘s kotorel a, Saxd'axin a 
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Maghrib in the second half of the sixth /twelfth 
century. The result is & detailed study of the 
Zirid and Hammiidid dynastaes, who represent 
the first large-scale attempt by Berbers to 
govern & major part of North Afrioe. 

Conforming essentially to the arrangement 
of R. Brunschvig's La Berbéris orientale sows 
les Hafeides, Paris, 1940-7, the book conaists 
of two volumes, each containing six chapters : 
the first a straightforward polrtico-military 
history, the second a description of institutions 
and society. After an interesting discussion 
of the sources for his subject, Professor Idris 
offers an exhaustive bibliography, followed by 
a well-documented narrative of events in 
Ifriqiya from 324/985 to 555/1160. The story 
هد‎ besed upon a painstaking odmparison of 
parallel sources, and the major problems of the 
subject, such as the Fatimid appointment of 
Sanh&ja rather than Kutuma Berbers as Heu- 
tenants in Qairawin, and the consequences of 
the Hilal invasion, are set out in detail. The 
second volume js toploally arranged and 
includes the olloning chapters: ‘Le pays et 
les hommes’; ‘ L’organisation politique et 
administrative ' ; ; ° La vie sociale et familiale ' ; 
“La vie économique ' ; ‘La vie religieuse ' ; 
' Le vie intelleotuelle et artistique '. The whole 
is oompisted by two genealogical tables, one 
chronological table, and three indexes. 

An illustration of the thoroughness with 
which the author has treated every aspect of 
his subject is the sectzon in vol. r, oh. jv, on 
'Commeroe extérieur’ (pp. 659-86). This 
period of Mediterranean history, the larger 
part of whioh falls prior to the Crusades, has 
been notonously dificult to describe from the 
point of view of Mushm participation in oom- 
merce, owing to the paucity of documentary 
evidence. Professor Idris has drawn upon two 
largely untapped sources of information in 
order to describe the technique of commeraal 
relations between Muslims and Christians, as 
well as to demonstrate that such relations were 
frequent and ubiquitous, despite the abeenoe 
of the written trestios which exist for the later 
medieval period. The two groups of sourves are 
the M&likT juridical responsa (fatots) and the 
business documents of the Genixa. In using 
the former there is of course the danger of 

too readily the legal fictions devised 
by Muslim jurists in order to give the appear- 
ance of ‘orthodoxy’ to what were in fact 
extra-legal transactions based on the practice 
of European merchants. An example is the 
&uthor's enumeration of customs duties for 
Mushm and non-Muslim merchants (p. 674) 
which, as we have discovered from study of 
the abundantly documented fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, are merely a kind of 
° eunonioal disguise’. Use of the Cairo Genixa 
documenta involves another kind of diffloulty : 
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until more of them have been stadied and pub- 
lished, &ooounta based on their evidence will 
unavoriably give the impression of disjointed 
recitals of isolated facta. 

After putting down this encyclopedia of 
Zirid lore, the reader is perhaps tempted to 
ask ' But is this history ?' It appears indeed 
that in the course of s long and often tedious 
narrative the relevant problems do turn up, 
but to have restrioted the narrative to what is 
easentia! in a discussion turning upon the major 
problems of Berber rule in North Africe might 
have made for a more felicitous presentation 
of so vast & quantity of material. 


J. WANSHEOUGH 


R. B. SHRJEANT The Portuguese o 
South Arabiam wasi: H 
ohromicles. With Yemeni and Buropean 
accounts of Dutch pirates off Mocha in 
the seventeenth century. x, 233 pp., 
front., 14 plates, 9 t maps. O. 
Clarendon Press, 1963. DOs. 


The publication by R. B. Serjeant of 
* Materials for South Arabian history ' (BSOAS, 
xir, 1950) added a now chapter to Muslim 
historlography and aroused the expectation 
that the perusal of these untapped sources 
would illustrate hitherto unknown aspects 
of the history of that mgnificant sector of the 
Arab world. The present volume 18 an exoellont 
example of what those Hadrami chronicles are 
able to provide. It deals with one of the most 
dramatac periods of South Arabian history : 
the exploits of the Portuguese in those parts 
and their clashes with the Egyptian Mam- 
luks, the latters' suoceesors, the Ottoman 
Turks, and in particular with the local rulers 
and potentates. 

The volume is a source book, culled from four 
different manuserrpta of the Türikk (class. 
Tarikh) Bà Fagih al-SMwi and from the 
Tarikh Shanbal (both described in the above- 
mentioned article), as well as from a still 
unidentified manuscript in Beiwun. The 
relevant passages from theese chronicles are 
translated into English and arranged chrono- 
logically, comprising a period of about 80 years 
(A.D. 1408-1577). The originals of the texts are 
not given, mince a complete edition of the 
chronicles concerned is contemplated. How- 
ever, al] technical detalls and words and phrases 
of doubtful meaning are copiously discussed in 
the footnotes and extenstve notes printed at the 
end of the book. A few excerpts are also given 
from a manuscript chronicle dealing with 
events falling approximately & century after 
the Portuguese ascendancy. The author seems 
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to be al-Hasan al-Jarmüx!, who;lived in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century and 
served for some time as governor of Mocha, As 
such he had opportunity to oolleat the remini- 
soenoes of to the misdeeds of 
Dutch pirates in the Red Sea during the years 
1650-62. These little-known events are illus- 
trated by parallel reports from European 
sources. In this, as well as in the provision of 
comparative material for the activities of the 

the author was assisted by Pro- 
fessor O. F. 3 

The translated passages are preceded by a 
detailed introduction, describing the situation 
in the areas affected (Hast African coast, Red 
Sea lands, the Persian Gulf, and western 
India) prior to the intrusion and 
the course of the latter and its effects. An 
additional chapter deals with South Arabia 
proper in this period. The introduction and 
this chapter taken together provide indeed the 
connected historical account illustrated by the 
excerpta from the Hadrami chronicles. Seven 
appendixes, & glossary of foreign words, and 
three indexes enhance the usefulness of the 
immensely interesting book. The illustrations 
(models or ancient drawings of ships, pictures 
of naval engagements, inscriptions, eto.) are 
well chosen and significant. Some examples of 
contemporary coms would have been welcome. 

The author deserves high praise for his 
endeavour to alanfy the intricate questions 
ooncerning money and ooinage raised by the 
reading of his sources (Appendix ni) Ina 
deed from an'i’ from the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century, written in Hebrew 
characters, but mostly in the Arabio language, 
one half of a house ts sold for 47} gold karfe 
coined by the Turkish sultan Ahmed (1003-17), 
each worth 40 silver bugshas. To-day bugeta 
designates both the fortieth of the ri'&] and a 
square piece of cloth in which the pedlars wrap 
(bagpash) the textiles offered by them for sale. 
My informanta denied any oonnexion between 
the two meanings. I, too, fail to undarstand 
Professor Wittek’s suggestion, accepted by the 
author, that the former is derived from the 
latter (cf. p. 140). In & similar deed from the 
same town, dated 1666, a part of a house is 
mold for 150 silver girek, described as fiddah 
tayyiba db( Ay! voafulli. The two later terms 
-do not appear m Professor Serjeant’s survey. 
Full was still used as a designation of a small 
coin a generation ago, cf. Persian pul. The 
Jewish chronicles of the period provide informa- 
tion about karf ahmar, girsh, and gafak. 

As to the nautical terms (Appendix 11 and 
passim), | wonder whether the strange spelling 
of ndkhadé (with & long 4) represents the usage 
of the Hadrami chronicles. In the India papers 


1 Hebrew k stands for both Arabic b and kA. 
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from the Cairo Gentea (twelfth century) the 
word does not designate the captain, who is 
called rabbi, but the proprietor of the ship or 
even the purser. The term gifa, or light galley, 
should not be derived from &n Indian word, 
since it appears frequently in &ooounta of 
Mediterranean maritime warfare. The Gujarati 
saimi is common already in the Genixa records. 
Its exact meaning, however, was then not 
“bill of lading ', but ‘list of cargo’. The saimi 
al-rabiin Bakhiiyir dealgnates the complete 
list of carried by captain. B. <Athgal 
(p. 61) should be translated ' heavy cargo.’, as 
opposed to khajf ' small luggage ’. 

The passage given in the original on pp. 
180-1 and discussed on pp. 130-41, to the effect 
that there was & flat rate of one dinar incum- 
bent on every adult Jew in Aden should not be 
dismissed so easily. For the Mnalim scholar 
states that this rate of the poll tax was imposed 
by Muhammad and that it had been in force 
since. Abû Yüsuf, فقناظ‎ al- Khardj, ed. 1840, 
70, confirms this assertion and Bukhari in ah. 
Jizya discusses the difference between Yemen 
and other countries in this respect. The 
Zaidis were intruders from the north and their 
code of law was not local. 

To p. 61: cheese was imported from Sicily 
and Crete, as attested by several (enixa papers. 

p. 176: djer should be read al-fawiri (which 
is often written without a ya). The Portuguese 
were betrayed by one of their slavegiris. Thus 
the ‘romantic interpretation’ becomes even 
more romantic. 

Where does the strange spelling of Hurmiz 
(with à long û) come from ? 

out the book, the great familiarity 
of the author with the social conditions and the 
language of the country 1s apparent. Since the 
Hadram! ohronicles have provided so much 
Information ooncerning such æ peripheral 
phenomenon as the Portuguese intrusion, one 
looks forward with much anticipation to the 
promised publication of the originals, which 
will certainly grant us new insights abont the 
local history of their country. 


B. D. GOITAIN 


Kumar A. FARUKI: Islamic jurispru- 
dence. x, 337 pp. Karachi: Pakistan 
Publishing House, 1382/1902. Ra. 15. 

ÁNWAR AHMAD QADRI: Islamo puris- 
prudence in the modern world (a refleo- 
tion upon comparative study of tha law). 
xi, 366 pp. Bombay: N. M. Tripathi 
Private Ltd., 1963. Ra. 25, 365. 

Even in secular societies where the sphere 


and function of law is circumscribed, the 
subject of jurisprudence admits of & great 
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variety of approaches. In Islamio society, 


and these two books have Httle or nothing in 
common apart from their title. 

Kemal Faruki's book, as those acquainted 
with his previous publications would expect, 
is & work of religious philosophy, ita purpose 
the formulation of those fundamental 
which must govern ' the extension of Islamic 
norms and rules to all fields of activity’: The 
taak of Islamic jurisprudence to-day, as it 
always has been, is to ascertain the terms of 
Allkh's will for Islamio society and the author 
approaches his central theme of the authority 
of the law or the evaluation of the results of 
juristio reasoning in a novel and attractive 
manner. His discussion of this problem 
revolves around two basio concepts, First 
there is the concept of ‘tema, or immunity from 
error. Since this is an attribute of Allāh alone, 
juristio reasoning, singly or collectively, can- 
not claim infallibility. ‘To hold otherwise 
would imply nothing lees than shirk '—or the 
supreme xin of denying the unique nature of 
All&h.  Beoondly there i$ the oonoept of 
thiktlaf, or variance of juristic opinion. This, 
holds Mr. Faruki, must be &ocepted as inevit- 
able and inherent in tho very nature of Islamio 
jurisprudence, and should be regarded as a 
healthy and corrective process which fs oon- 
duoive to a better understanding of the Sharta. 
On this basis the author argues that it ia both 
Illogio&] and impractical to regard the law as it 
has been expounded in the past as of a final 
and unquestionable authority. Modern 
Pakistan must now endeavour to come to as 
sure an appreciation as possible of the terms 
of All&h's law for present-day society, and some 


Kemal Paruki, however, does not address 
himself to an audience of lawyers alone. He is 
concerned with the religious conscience of 
Pakistan as & whole. Asa Muslim he preaches 
to Muslims a message of which the keynote is 
& renewed and vigorous implementation of the 
precepta of the faith in a spirit of tolerance. 
In the course of hie sermon, at times, perhaps, 
unduly repetitive, he quotes more than 400 
verses of the Qur'in in extenso, and his style 
and purpose may best be appreciated from the 
following extract.  ' We must purify the 
misrocomm, or world within ourselves and, 
having done so, we must proceed to purify our 
ideas of the macrocoam, or world around us, 
and purify the world around us tteelf. For it 
is only in the fleld of action that is the world 
around us in which we live that the strength 
and sinoerity of our inner belief can be matched 
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and tested in the crucial realm of deeds’ 
(p. 282). 

Mr. Qadri set himself the ambitious task of 
attempting to cover in his book the whole field 
of Islamio law, legal theory and substantive 
doctrine, both pesi and present. The result 
is & re-hash of existing knowledge and literature 
on the subject, which is never lucid and at 
times is practically unintelligible. Two random 
examples will perhaps suffice. P. $9: ‘The 
matter touches the crux of difficulty with an 
interest and xeal for the anxious soholar and 
student of the law in order to examine the 
ressarches as a way in finding their accepti- 
bility and tensbility, which as a whole re-evaln- 
ation remain more appealing to the modern 
mind, though they lack in & comparative 
re-evaluation in the branches of the jurispru- 
dence itmelf for the sake of olarity in relation 
to modern ctroumstances and neoeemitios '. 
P. 148: ‘The legal minimum of dower ts ten 
Dirhams which according to one account makos 
about shillings and eight pense sterling, but 
according to Wilson Glossary it is a silver coin 
4550 groins in weight heavier than six penos ’. 
Res ipea logwebwr, 


N. J. OOULBON 


G. E. von GRUNEBAUM : Modern Islam: 
the search for oultural identity. ix, 
303 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Prees, 1962. 
$7.50. lish agents : Cambridge 
University Press. 60s.) 

This book is a collection of 11 studies, all 
exospt one of which have previously appeared 
at various dates from 1956 to 1962, but are hare 
republished in revieed form. Their central 
theme is the attempt of contemporary Muslims 
to relate themselves both to their Talamio past 
and their Westernized present. It is investi- 
gated mainly in relation to the Near East, and 
on the basis of Arabio writings. Professor von 
Grunebeum beleves, however, that ‘it may 
be claimed that the attempted characterhxa- 
tions bear on every advanced segment of the 
Muslim worki, and in some respecta, on the 
“ developing '’ nationalities outside Islam as 
well’ (p. vii) The studies fall into several 
main groups. Two examine cultural and social 
factors which have been at work throughout 
Muslim history : those are ‘ Islam : He nherent 
power of expansion and adaptation’ (pp. 1-12) 
and ‘An analysis of Islamio civilization and 
cultura] anthropology’ (pp. 30-72). Two 
others are more particularly concerned with 
cultural development in Islam, seen as a model 
of such & process, The first of these is ' The 
problem of cultural influence’ (pp. 18-29), 
while in the seoond, ' The concept of cultural 
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olassicism ' (pp. 73—98), there is extenmve 
comparison with developments outaide Islam. 
In a third group, Professor von Gronebaum 
investigates the ‘ self-image’ of modern Mus- 
lims, as revealed by their historiography in 
‘° Belf-image and approach to history ' (pp. 97— 
127), and by a mingle representative work, 
al-Nadwi’s AfüdAà khasara 'L'ülam bi nhik 
al-Musliminf, in ° Fall and rise of Islam: ه‎ 
self-vicw ' (pp. 180-80), and offers a more 
general study m ‘ The intellectual problem of 
Westernizatzon in the self-view of the Arab 
world ’ (pp. 128-79). Three essays mvestigate 
specifically political aspects of the impact of 
the West on Ial&mio culture: ‘The political 
role of the university in the Near East as 
illustrated by Egypt’ (pp. 101-204), ' Prob- 
lems of Muslim nationahem ' (pp. 205-18), and 
° Nationalism and cultural trends in the Arab 
Near East’ (pp. 210-47). The final oesay is 
also of oontemporary relevance ; غ1‎ is ° Àocul- 
turetion as & theme in oontemporary Arab 
literature’ (pp. 24888). In all these studies 
the reader is constantly led on to apprehend 
new levels in the matter under discussion, and 
the subtlety of Professor von Grunebaum’s 
insights are & valuable corrective to the 
abundant superficial writing which has been 
produced on the contemporary predicament of 
Islam. Yet, while it ıs convenient to have thease 
studies, revised and oollected between two 
covers, one cannot help feeling that an oppor- 
tunity has been missed. Eleven separate essays 
written ad koc for different ooomsions over half 
& dozen years do not, in spite of their individual 
brilhanoe, give the sustained and oomprehen- 
sive treatment which w ideally necessary for 
the exposition of a theme of such complexity. 
Without the discipline of an underlying plan, 
these studies lose in clarity and emphasis, and 
thereby fail to make their most effective impact. 
Nevertheless, they make a signifloant contri- 
bution to our understanding of the modem 
Islamico world, and pomt the way to the im- 
vestigation of other aspects of Westernization, 
such as its influence on the more traditionalist 
groups, as well as upon the mass of uninstructed 
Musiuns. On a point of detail, there seems to 
be some confusion m the footnotes on pp. 8 
and 200. 
P. M. HOLT 


WILLIAM R. 2011 : The opening of 
south Lebanon, 1788-1840 : a study of 
the ampact of the West on the Middle 


Kast. (Harvard Middle Eastern 
Studies, 8.) xxii, 299 pp., 4 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1963. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 50s.) 


This book is a oontribution both to the 
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history of Lebanon, and to an understanding of 
the role of Muhammad ‘Alî and hrs Turco- 
Egyptians as mediators of Westernization in 
the Near Hast. The restriction of the scope of 
the mquiry in the title to ‘south Lebanon’ 
need not be taken too seriously. The nature of 
Mr. Polk’s source materials, and the geographi- 
cal range of the historical] and social processes 
he describes, have made it tmpoamble for him 
to keep strictly to this artifimally delimited 
region. The real justification of the title is 
the space he devotes to the development of 
antagoniam between Druzes and Maronites, 


which was particularly & problem of the 
southern distnots of the Mountain. There ie, 


in fact, evidence of a substantial broadening 
and shifting of Mr. Polk’s interests during the 
course of his research. He began, he tells us, 
in 1952 with an investigation into the structure 
of soclety in the Lebanese village of ‘AmmA&tir. 
The problems he enoountered in the course of 
this led him on to make historica] inquiries, 
and to seek information in local records, But 
the data and oonolusions drawn from field- 
work at ‘Ammitir form & very small part of 
the present book, and in his preface Mr. Polk 
indicates the wider historical problem which 
had come to absorb his interest: ‘In my re- 
search, I came to the conclusion that the years 
1882 to 1840 are a sort of watershed in the 
history of the Levant. During those years, the 
Egyptians “‘opened’’ Syna to a relatively 


pest and to make understandable the portenta 
of the future. For this reason, the following 
study is besed on that crucial deoade ' (p. vil). 
For this wider inquiry, Mr. Polk has drawn 


, upon & varied range of primary sources, Central 


among these are the archives of Britain, 
France, and Egypt (the last studied mainly, it 
appears, in A. J. Rustum’s Calendar of state 
papers), as well as those of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which, 
as the author remarks, ‘ present a very different 
perspective on Syria from that of the consuls 
or of the Egyptian government’ (p. 288). He 
has also used the relevant published Lebanese 
chronicles, memoi, and other material, 
including al-5hidy&q's ALADE al-c‘pin fi Jabal 
Lubnan, which is inappropriately described as 
‘really a senes of genealogies of the chief 
families of Mount Lebanon in the eighteenth 
and early nmeteenth centuries with oocamonal 
bits of information on their doings’ (p. 236). 
Smoe, for example, over 180 pages of the second 
volume of the 1054 edition are devoted to the 
reign of Bashir II, it would seam that the 
author has used only the brief genealogical 
synopses in the first volume. A third category 
of sources comprises the travellers and foreign 
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residents, among them Voley, who appears 
oddly on p. 85 as ‘Constantine Volney’. 
Mr. Polk’s ' Excursus on souroes ' (pp. 220-42) 
gives information on some of the materials 
listed in the clasadfled bibliography (pp. 248-54). 
The study itself falls into two main portions. 
The first five chapters describe the political, 
fiscal, social, and sconomic structure of 
Lebanon before the Egyptian invasion. The 
analysis of the politios of Mount Lebanon is 
- perhaps the beet of those, since the available 
documentation is most abundant In date 
relevant to political hustory. It includes an 
interesting examination of the pohoy of 
Bashtr IT and his relations with Shaykh Bashir 
Junbl&t. Mr. Polk comments that considers- 
tion of the factors mvolved ‘ [make] rt unnsces- 
sary to infer as do some modern Lebanese 
historians that Amir Bashir over developed a 
oonsorous plan to create a centralized stata, far 
lows, that he was, already as carly as 17907 ..., 
beginnmg to o&rry into effect this long-range 
plan. ... The formulation of the history of this 
period mto a scheme, particularly one in close 
parallel with modern history, must be suspect, 
for this was a period of opportunism, of shiftang 
alliances, all predicated upon the ability of 
peolfying or utilizing forces beyond the frontiers 
of Lebanon’ (p. 31). The second part of the 
book deals with the Egyptian oocupation of 
Syria, and Ita political, social, and economic 
effeota upon Mount Lebanon. A chapter is 
devoted to publie security, the importance of 
which Mr. Polk streases in the words, ‘... the 
rulers of Egypt . . . regarded public security as 
a first requirement of government. This wat 
the root of a series of developments . . . , It is 
fair to say that the establishment of public 


security wes the crux of the Egyptian impact 
upon Syris ' (p. 108). With one consequence of 
the attempt of the régime to promote public 
wecurity—the sharpening of antagonism be- 
tween the Druse and Maronite communitica— 
Mr. Polk deals in detail. Here his work is a 
useful introduction to the studies of the later 
phases of this antagonism made by Adel Ismail 
In Histoire du Liban du XVIII’ sidols d mos 5owrs, 
rv, Berrut, 1058, and by Maloolm H. Kerr in the 
introductory commentary to his Lebanon in the 
last years of feudalism, 1840-1868, Beirut, 1059. 
In his concluding chapter, Mr. Polk seeks to 
summarrze the changes produced by Egyptian 
rule, and to set the episode In its historical per- 
spective. While the book is in most respecta a 
careful and scholarly piece of work, it is surpri- 
sing to find the author deliberately rejecting the 
discipline of an &ooepted system of transliters- 
tion. This, we are told, ‘the Arabist does not 
need and the non-Arabist cannot use. Rather, 
I have aimed at simplicity and olarity by using 
common spellmgs where they exist ..., and 
I have tried to capture the sound in unfamiliar 
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Arabic and Turkish words without using non- 
English signs’ (p. ix). This cavalier attitude 
produces several anomalies, while to render 
D&hir/Z&hir al-"Umar as Dahir al-Amar (p. 89) 
is inexcusable. There are several musprinta, 
some of which result in errors in dating, e.g. 
1707 for 1607 (p. 28, election of Bashir D, 
1914 for 1904 (p. 88, commission of Tambi 11 
Haga! Bey, of. p. 255, n. 4), 1870's for 1780's 
(p. 43, taxation m Volney's timo). 


P, M. HOLT 


Yusty A. Saviano: Em 8 of 
Lebanon: the role of the business 
leader in a ing economy. (Har- 
vard Middle Kastern Studies, 7.) xv, 
181 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1962. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Presa. 
94s.) 


Entrepreneurs have never been adequately 
fitted into the main body of economic theory. 
What has been true of the past two centuries, 
moreover, is certainly true of development 
economics to-day. The textbooks have all a 
chapter heeded ‘ Entrepreneurs’, but without 
exception it is the least satisfactory one. Yet 
the problem remains that even كد‎ & position of 
hegemony in the eoonomlo proces is not 
asaigned to the entrepreneur his role is an 
important one. In a country like the Lebanon, 
where government interference fs minima! and 
economic planning non-existent, growth oen- 
not proceed until there emerges an antre- 
preneurial class, willing to take risks and to 
ronovate and able to co-ordinate effectively the 
factors of production. The questions ramed are 
difficult ones, and only imprecise answers may 
be pomible. They are questions, however, 
which must be asked, and upon which & great 
deal of research by economists is necessary. 

Professor Sayigh’s book representa an effort 
to furnish such detailed research. Not only 
that, but it‘ attempts a theoretical formulation 
on entrepreneurship appropriate to the ciroum- 
stances of underdeveloped countries’ (author's 
preface, p. v). The opening two chapters set the 
context. The first outlines the general nature 
of the Lebanese economy, which emerges as 
one where two-thirds of the national moome is 
derrved from tertiary industry, where there is an 
intense behef in mdividualmm, and where the 
general ethos is inimical to economic growth 
(because of a premium on cleverness rather 
than oreativity and on speculation rather than 
steady buaness relations). The second surveys 
entrepreneurial theory, and in it the author 
claims to take a broader view than Schumpeter. 
Emphasis is laid upon ‘ derivative innovation ’, 
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ot imitative entrepreneurs : innovations ° need 
not be sensational] or dramatic ss in the 
Schumpeterlan model, but only modestly new 
for the locale where they are being applied’ 
(p. 19). There seems little room for dispute, 
but to imply some sort of advance from 
Bohumpeter's views and to give the remarks 
here the grandiose title of ‘theory’ (as Pro- 
feasor Sayigh does) is to exaggerate. 

The picture which comes from the answers 
to 184 questions by 130 entrepreneurs (out of 
142 finally asked) is that the Lebanese ontre- 
preneur tends to be an adapter rather than an 
innovator, young, well-educated, free from 
social tabooa, and mobile. Certain inadequacies 
exist—' lands of resistance to new types of 
economic activity and organization ' (p. 127)— 
among them the continued appeal of trade and 
services (as opposed to new forms of activity), 
a distaste for heavy and slow-yiskling invest- 
ment, and a diffusion of activities. The author 
concludes, however (p. 07), ' that entrepreneu- 
ria] resources in the Lebanon can now safely 
be assumed to be capable of widening the reach 
of their leavening effects to the whole economy’. 

A number of considerations make unreserved. 
acceptance of these conclusions difficult. For 
example, apart from a brief reference (p. 79) 
to the possibility that, when asked why they 
took up their particular o&reer, the respondents 
‘unconsciously ... may have rationalized a 
move... distant in the past... (and) dee 
oribed the motives which during the interview 
seemed to tham to be paramount in ANY 
move ’, no effort is made to asses the validity 
of the emerging portrait. When asked questions 
about how decisions are made, about reactions 
to different situations, and about the motives 
behind entrepreneurahip, the businessmen may 
well have given answers reflecting not thelr 
true characteristios, but, rather, an kdealixed 
picture of themselves. Until tho results of such 
questionnaires are checked against independent 
evidence, they rhust be accepted with caution. 

A second and more fundamental ariticiem is 
of the decision to consider only successful 
entrepreneurs. Concentration on success must 
have given an unduly optimistic slant to the 
conclusions, and one detects an element of 
ciroularity in the argument. Given the 
deciaion, from the outast, to exclude the lees 
successful (p. 24) it is hardly surprising that an 
impression of dynamism predominates, and, 
indeed, the circularity becomes explicit at one 
point. Thus, we are told (p. 27) that it was 
decided not to include those engaged in trade 
because their activities were traditional and 
non-Innovational (which may well be true, 
though no evidence is offered), while later 
(pp. 52-8) it is argued that becaus traders are 
nob represented they are unenterprising |! In 
fact, a study of failure would have been far 
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more useful. After all, it is the aggiomeratian 
of failures that is one of the oritical bars to 
effective development. 

Other criticisms are that Professor Sayigh, 
on occasions, makes too much of limited 
evidence, and that he has a tendency to 
formulate judgments of a type which, one 
imagines, he considers to be psychological. An 
example of the former is the generalization 


. (p. 79) that ‘the valuation of careers varies 


with religious affiliation. All three respondents 
of the Druse faith and three of the four of the 
Jewish faith want their sons to keep the family 
business going’. Generalizing from such small 
numbers seems to be somewhat inadequate. 
The second point is seen in the discussion 
(pp. 76-7), for no reasons connected with the 
economic analysis, of the entrepreneurs’ atti- 
tades towards their fathers, and again in the 
attempt (p. 76) to distinguish those entre- 
preneurs attracted into their particular busi- 
nesses by ° natural molination ' (whatever this 
may mean) from those drawn by ‘profit 
prospects’ or ° prestige ’. 
There je a great need for studies of entre- 
preneurship in the early stages of development, 
and, though Professor Sayligh’s book has its 
limitations, they are, perhaps, those that 
derive from being one of the plonsers i a 
muoh-nogleoted field. The dust-jascket pro- 
claims that the results are ' computer-sorted ’, 
and the main lesson may be that even a 
computer cannot turn bese metal into gold. 


TNRRXCH J. BYERS 


V. B. RASTORGUEVA : A short sketch of 
Tajik grammar. Translated and edited 
7 Herbert H. Paper. (International 

owrnal of Ameriwoan Teen Vol. 
29, No. 4, Pt. 1; Indiana University 
Research Center m An 1 


Folklore, and Publication 
28. xi, 110 pp. Bloomington: 
Indiana "University ; The Hague: 


Mouton & Co., 1963. Guilders 11. 


The Department of Near Eastern Studies of 
the University of Michigan, supported by 
various US. Government departments, has 
undertaken a number of projecta in the fleld 
of Iranian linguistics with the commendable 
aim of providing both elementary teaching 
materials and works of a mare &o&demio nature. 
Tho latest group of readers (Modern Persian 
reader, I-II, edited by Mamud Farzan, 
Mohammad AH Jaxayery, H. H. Paper, and 
P. W. Avery, seoond printing, Ann Arbor, 
Untversity of Michigan Proms, 1008), & graded 
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series designed for the student who has already 
absorbed. ‘about fifteen units of O. T. Hodge, 
Spoken Persian’ (Washington, 1957) and 
leading up to advanced oonteriporary prose, 
ja a good example of tho first type. 

This Tejik grammar has a completely 
different aim. It is the first of a proposed 
collection of four translations of Russian 
grammars of Iranian languages intended, not 
for students, but for ‘Iranista, Indo-Euro- 
peenists, and linguists in general’. The point 
ها‎ worth making sinoe the editor holds that 
' perhaps the most important’ reason for the 
translations is that they ° will offer linguists an 
opportanity to gauge something of how 
Russian linguists were writing grammars in the 
late 1940's and early 1950's’. 

The original of the preeent work is the 
supplement provided by Mme. Rastorgueva for 
the Rehimi-Uspenskays Tajik-Russlan dio- 
tionary (Moscow, 1954), which was plainly 
intended primarily for the non-specialist 
Rusdan student. Ib is neverthelees a very 
thorough and informative sketch of the 
language and its translation well worth while. 
It must be assumed, however, that any serious 
Tranist, even tf unable to use the originals, will 
at loast have taken cognizance of G. Lazard's 
exoellnt article ‘ Caractères distinctafs de la 
langue tadjik’,’ based on this and other 
Russian publications. It is therefore the Indo- 
Europeanists and linguists in general who, as 
comparative Innocents, might be expected to 
depend most an an accurate translation. 

In general they are well provided for, but 


surprising 

is that of 'TWArTOJI-CyIIBOTBETOJbHHIE (serbum 
substaniioum) '. The substantive verb, ' expres- 
«ing existence’ (OED), has been known in 
English for more than four centuries and it 
never was, or wil be, either a ' noun-verb' 
(p. 60) or a ' verb-noun ' (p. 81). Our linguists 
may divine the intended there, and 
with ‘the sounds m Æ ¥ 4 (which are included 
in medio-lingual) ' (p. 5, properly “ which oon- 
tain in themselves a modio-lingual articula- 
Won '), but they will certainly be misled by the 
following statement (p. 81): ‘As & oopuls 
(Iink-verb) it [the future participle, parani, 
otc,] can serve: (1) In the present tense—as 


verb-noun (verbwm subsiontiiown)...’. The 
original has: ‘ As verbal link with this - 
ciple the following] can serve: (1) In the 
present, the substantive verb, ...’. 


The translator-editor has bean most careful 
not to make any comment on the original 


beyond the somewhat brusque expreasion of 
' serious reservations about much that appears 


in these analyses’ and the noting of one sup- 
1 BSL, LO, 1, 1056, 117-86. 
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posed misprint (pp. 5 bottom, 12). This 
volume contains wellnigh a soore of misprints, 
ADE All, MIO ae NO Ho ees 
reader. Noteworthy are the fo 

p. 9, 1. 15 £, read ' We front and midi 
perta of the tongue aro raised toward the palate 
ond not the front and rear 

P- 38, 1. 28, for ' unanimows ' ed unani- 


p. 29, 1. 4, for‘ over & quarter' read ' for & 


p. 68, 1. 28, read 072047 KAPMA HOTO yz. 

The only modifications of the original are 
the introduction of that favourite American 
device, the decimal numbering of paragraphs, 
and the displacing of footnotes to the ends of 
chapters. This sometimes has ludicrous effects, 
as when at p. 68, n. 22, the reader is sent 
flicking over 15 leaves only to be told ° see 
below '. To the reviewer it seems that, in the 
interests of accuracy, it would have been more 
usefn] to notice and correct the few errors of 
fact which occur m the Russian text, vix. 

p. 25, $ 8.214 (a), ropyxop ‘destruction’ is 
not‘ from Top “thread, 7^, but oon- 
nected with ropoy, Toon ‘ plunder’ ; 

p. 48, § 8.51, the note should read ' (after 
vowels other than a —-...)’; 

p. 82, $ 8.724, Gopon ‘rain’ is not directly 
comparable, as æ participle, with panon 
t ’ eto. 

In looking forward to the appearance of the 

translations of grammars of Ossetic, 
Pashto, and Persian, of which the first two at 
loess will fill a considerable gap in our stock of 
works in Western ons 
would like to think that for a job not likely to 
be repeated for & considerable time the last 
few ha'p'orth of tar will not be spared. 


D. N. MAOKENEIB 


R. Û. ZAEHNHR : The dawn and twilgM of 
Zoroastriamsm. (The Weidenfeld and 
Nioolson History of Religion.) 371 pp., 
24 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1961]. 504. 


Like other publications by Professor Zashner, 


“the present book is distinguished by the faob 


that it is well written and is stimulating to 
read, Although the soope of the book is very 
wide, for it has to deal with the Zoroastrian 
religion asa whole, throughout its long history, 
it never consists of a mere repetition of generally 
accepted views. One ts bound, however, to 
have some reservations on points of prinaple. 
It ts doubtful, for example, whether the deci- 
sion not to discuss the Zoroastrian ritual js 
justified when we take into account the central 
place it has always ocoupied in Zoroastrianism 
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(ita importance to Zoroesteians, Indeed, exceeds 
by far the distinctions in points of doctrine 
which occupy a large proportion of the book). 
A comparative study of religions which die- 
misses such an essential feature of any religion 
on the grounds that ‘it is the least attractive 
and the least worthwhile aspect of an otherwise 
attractive religion ' (p. 16) is not apt to arouse 


religion of the Iranian Prophet, adhering to it 
out of tradition rather than conviction ’ (p. 23) 
is uncharitable and probably untrue. The 
book is called The down and twilight of Boroa- 
siriasi ; this makes a striking title, but it 
also displays the same prejudice: the ‘ mid- 
day ' period of Zoroastrianiam, to use the same 
simile, the thme of its full vigour of develop- 
ment, surely comcided with the Parthian and 
Basanian periods. The whole of this rich 
period is hers muleadingly called ‘ twilight’ 
only because the existence of the Parsees in 
Persia and India after the Islamic conquest 
seems to Professor Zachner the ultimate death 
of Zoroastrianism. 

These are perhaps mmor points, but they 
betray the rather more subjective approach of 
the author. Fortunately such remarks are 
mainty confined to the beginning of the book 
and to one or two places elsewhere. 

Professor Zaehner stresses with greet 
emphasis the doctrine of free will m the 
Gá&thMs (p. 411) and thw doctrine is later 
contrasted with Zurvanite fatalism. One is 
not, however, totally convinced of the matter. 
One wonders whether it is true to say that ‘ the 
Prophet... did not beleve that the followers 
of the Lie were necessarily irretrievably 
damned...’ (p.40). It would be more accurate 
to say that we do not know. It is hard to 
see how ane can draw from Y 40.8 the oonnlu- 
sion that for Zoroaster ‘the freedom of the 
will entails freedom to make the wrong choice, 
freedom, that is, to err’ (p. 41). This view 
would be in keeping with the ideas of modern 
democracy, but hardly with those of a prophet 
for whom his opponents ‘are evil Incarnate’ 
(p. 40), to use Professor Zachner’s own phrase. 
The emphasis put by Professor Zaehner on the 
orthodox doctrine of free will in Sasentan times 
(pp. 243 £., 272 f.) seems also to be exaggerated. 

One vexing question in tho interpretation of 
the G&thás is the problem of the relationship 
of Ahura Mazdk to the two spirite, discussed 
on pp. 50-1 of the present book. It seems too 
rigid an approach to interpret the Gathi in a 
way that would make Ahura Maxdk literally 
the father of both spirits, and to regard the 
two spirita as twins in more than just a figura- 
tive sense. This interpretation is tdentioal with 
the Zurvanite myth; if tt is correct one fails 
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to see why and how the later orthodox attitude 
of strict dualmm could have arisen. 

On pp. 118-19 certain terms are used which 
soem to presuppose that the Mithra Yast is 
composed of various elements which were 
written in different periods: ' Throughout the 
Mithra Yashi there is an element of unpre- 
dictability about the god....Onoe he is 
admitted into tbe cirale over which Ahura 
Maxdkh presides, however, this element of 
unpredictability becomes less pronounced ’ 
(p. 118). There follows the statement: ' The 
Mithra Yaski, then, oan be viewed as à piece 
of religious history in the making’ (see pp. 
118-20). The reader هذ‎ left slightly pussled 
over this explanation : is tt meant to bea plece 
of historical arttlatsm of the text, a poembility 
which was convinaingly rejeoted by I. Gershe- 
vitoh (in his Avestan hymn to Mithra, 1950, 25), 
or is it merely an elegant literary device by 
Professor Zeshner to introduce into a single 
composition the supposed development of the 
figure of Mithra ? 

On p. 120, Profeasor Zaehner says that once 
Zoroaster, “under the protection of King 
Vishtéspa, had declared open war on the dagvas 
and their worshippers, some of the latter, in 
self-defence, sought a rapprochement with the 
ahura-worshippers, and, by dropping the 
individual names of their own da5vio gods, 
Hke Indra and Saurva, ensured that the 
functions they represented persisted both in 
a fuller figure of Mithra . . . and in subsidiary 
deities like Verethraghna...’. Influences of 
one oult on another are common enough, but 
one tries in vam to think of a comparable case 
in which one cult, wishing to influence another, 
resorted to the subtle device described here, 
namely to drop voluntarily the names of its 
gods in order to preserve their functions in the 
figure of alien deities belonging to the hostile 
religion. In pluralistic religions, after all, little 
remains of a deity when ita name disappears. 

The very fact that we have so many different 
oocaxions of bull s&onifloo in Zoroastrianism 
(these are described by Profeasor Zaehner on 
pp. 127 ff.) shows that it rm fruitlees to try and 
equate Mithras of Mithraism with Yima merely 
on the basis of the argument that ' bull saori- 
fice is so uncharacteristic of Iranian Mithra’. — 
One falls to seo why there was any such need 
to confuse Yima with Mithra: after all both 
detties oocur, and are well preserved, in 
Zoroastrianism. What perticular function 
could such @ confumon serve ؟‎ The confusion 
is in fact much more serious and much less 
intelligible, for not only is Mithra so closely 
related with Yima as to substitute for him, 
according to Professor Zaehner, but so are 
also Gaydmart, Maky5, and Makyiné (p. 137). 
All this seems too involved and quite 
unnooeesary. 
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The Pahlavi word transcribed on p. 164 as 
maghvond and derived by Professor Zashner 
from magu- is actually identical with a Mani- 
chasan Middle Persian word spelt mgynd, 
which means ' ahield ’, a meaning also required 
by the passage quoted hare and by the other 
passages where the word oocurs in Pahlavi. 
(Some such passages were quoted by Professor 
Zaebner in BSOS, 1x, 1, 1987, 104.) Professor 
Henning has established thet the Manichacen 
word was borrowed from Aramaic (Handbuch 
der Orientalksish, Abt. 1, IV. Bd., Iranistib, 1, 
104). 

The second half of the book, devoted to the 
religion of the Sasanian empire, contains Pro- 
fossor Zachner’s most important contribution 
to the study of the religious history of Iran 
and ie also, not unnaturally in such a field 
which bristles with difficulties, the most contro- 
vorslal part of the book. One general complaint 
may be made concerning the method of treating 
this material, Apart from such short &ocounta 
of Zurvanism as exist in the. foreign sources 
there is hardly any direct evidence of Zurvanite 
ideas, let alone Zurvanite theology, in the 
Iranian sources. Professor Zachner has taken 
upon himself with immense labour and 
ingenuity to provide Zurvanism with a coom- 
plete system of theological reasoning. He 
goes even further to distinguish, with the keen 
eye of & scholastic thinker, among the minute 
details of presumed Zurvanite dootrine those 
which would constitate separate schools or sub- 
sects of Zurvanism. There resulta mcha 
magnificent structure that one is apt to forget 
that this impressive edifice is based an Pahlavi 
sources which were produced by the orthodox, 
and where, moreover, often not even the name 
of Zurvan is mentioned. It is not cortain 
whether Zurvanism did in fact ever go beyond 
the beslo mythology which characterizes it to 
form a theology of its own, as distinct from that 
of orthodox Mazdaim. Some of the features 
presented as Zurvanite deviations from ortho- 
dox beliefs oan in effect be shown to be per- 
fectly acceptable within the framework of 
orthodoxy itself. ` 

On p. 204 f. the author refers to the theo- 
logical discussion in the third book of the 
Déakari which derived good and evil from 
ménig, the non-visible state, and concludes: 
‘This is the Zurvanite hereay in philosophical 
disguise’. This seems unjustified. It is a 
commonplace of Zorcestrianiam that both good 
and evil exist in the two forms, visible and 
non-vimible ; as the non-visible state of being 
is primary, it is only natural to sey that 
good and evil derive from it, although, as 
mang is not in any sense a deity, this statement 
woukd not imply that they were created or 
engendered by many. 

The statement ‘ Ahriman isnot’ is said (p. 210) 
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to be ‘a far ory from orthodoxy which main- 
tained that both Ohrmaxd and Ahriman are 
substances that exist from. the beginning’ ; 
but i» it not at least as far a cry from all that 
we know of Zurvanign ? The phil 

justification given to it is valid for either of the 
two varieties of Zoroastrianism. In orthodox 
Zoroastrianism we have, however, an explicit 
sentence which oocurs in all the common 
creeds according to which the believer is 
enjoined to acknowledge the existance of the 
gods and the non-existence of the demons. 
There is therefore no case for the statement 
that this is ‘pure Zurvaniam in philosophical 
rather than mythological form ' (ibid... 

The passage quoted (p. 209) from Zdisprom, 
120-30, where Zurvan fulfils a subsidiary 
part in the creation myth, only shows how 
little tension must have existed between the 
uphoklers of tbe Zurvanite version of the 
creation myth and others; for the author of 
this orthodox text did not heattate to refer to 
Zurvan in the context of creation, and did not 
ممم‎ fit to add a single word of polemic. 

One must take issue with the conclusions 
&bout the Zurvanite character of the text 
discumed on p. 221, where one has to accept 
a whole body of hypotheses as proven before 
one may regard it as probable that the text is 
actually Zurvanite; similarly, on p. 225, the 
introduction of the term waran for dz, and the 
confident assumption that it represents 
Zurvan's doubt, make the whole exercise a. 
rather free play with words with no binding 
rule. The argument which makes of As a 
female demon (p. 231) is unoonvinoing : 
Manichaeisn was not originally thought out 
in an Iranian language. In translation into 
Middle Persian, which had no distinction of 


gender, any noun with & suitable meaning 
could be used to fulfil the function of the 


‘“mother of the demons’. Such a Maniohacan 


usage has therefore no relevance for the gender 
of às in Zoroastrianism. 

Thess few examples, as much as is possible 
in the limited scope of a review, will show how 
controversial so many themes are still in the 
history of Zoroastrianism. Inevitably, only 
points of criticiam have been singled out. There 
are, however, many sections in the book whioh 
oan only command admiration. Such, per- 
ticularly, are the last few chapters which deal 
with Man, royalty, and eschatology. One must 
be grateful to Professor Zeehner for having 
written this summary of his views on Zoro- 
astrianiam and its history, which, by opening 
up the discussion of many fundamental prob- 
lems, is bound to lead to a better understanding 
of the subject. 


B. SHARED 
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Jacques DvocHESNE-QUILLWMIN: La 
religion de l'Iran ancien. ( Mana’: 
Introduction à l'Histoire des Religions, 
1, Les Anciennes Religions Orientales, 
nur.) [iv], 411 pp. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de , 1962. Fr. 20. 


This book, which aims to be a full summary 
and presentation of the history and the 
problems of the ancient Iranian religion, 
fulfils an endeavour to collect and arrange 
systematically all the relevant facts of the 
religion of Iran which the author began e 
number of years ago by such works as Ormazd 
ei Ahriman, Paris, 1058, and The Western 
response to Zoroaster, Oxford, 1958. These 
earlier books are to a certain extent 
soded by the new volume, in which the biblio- 
graphical references, as complete and accurate 
as one could demre, and the statements re- 
garding the position of the various problems 
discussed, are all presented in a manner which 
takes &ooount of the latest publications. 

The most useful part in the introductory 
chapter is the one entitled ' Bibliographie 
générale’. There follows & detailed discussion 
of all the basio texte, Iranian and non-Iranian, 
inoludmg a short survey of the {nsoriptional 
material The section devoted to the Pahlavi 
sources is particularly helpful and contains a 
number of details to supplement Tavadia’s 
recent account of this literature. 

This part is followed by a chapter called 
' Les pratiques’, which is divided between & 
section devoted to ritual and another 
with the ethics of Zoroastrianism. While this 
latter part is somewhat skotohy, thore is a fuil 
discussion of the ritual The author does not 
shrink from enumerating points of rrtual which 
may seem tedious to the casual reader, or fram 
giving & fair summary of theories which are 
un&ooeptable to him (pp. 123-5). 

In the next chapter, ' Questions d'origines ', 
there is a discussion of questions relating both 
to the Indo-Iranian heritage of Zoroastrianism 
and to the oliest documenta of the Iranian 
religion. The author displays, as could only be 
expected, his whole-hearted &ooeptance of the 
tripartite theory of Georges DumézilL One 
must, however, point out that, as this theory is 
only concerned to explain the pre-history of 
the religion of Iran, the exposition of this 
theory should not be confused with an examins- 
tion of the doctrines expounded in the G&this, 
This method of presentation is particularly 
strange since M. Duchesene-Gulillemin himself 
says (p. 206) that in the religious system of 
Zoroastrianism the tripartite division of 
fonctions has no role to play. It would be 
much more helpful had the author first pre- 
sented us with whatever information oen be 
gleaned from the G&this, whioh form, after all, 
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one coherent whole which deserves to be under- 
stood by itself; problems of a comparative 
nature should be kept separate. 

The following long chapter covers the whole 
period. ‘d’ Alexandre à Mahomet’, and devotes 
special short sections to the problems of oon- 
tacts between Greece and Iran, Judaism and 
Tran, Gnostickam and Iran: the material oon- 
tained in the author’s previous publications is 
here brought up to date. In a section devoted 
to the problem of Zurv&nism the various views 
formulated on this subject are conscientiously 
recorded and may serve as & guide for this 
complicated question. Another section is con- 
cemed with the mysteries of Mithra. The 
author summarizes here the solution proposed 
by him to the problem of the identity of the 
lon-heeded figure in Mithraism (p. 258 f.). The 
explanation is not quite convincing : the figure 
would represent both Kronos and Ahriman, 
but the latter would have undergone such & 
transformation that little would have remained 
of his person to identify him with his Iranian 
original but his name. Such & development is 
not difficult to imagine in & deity which has a 
vague or complex figure, but hardly with 
regard to the arch-demon, whose personality 
is simple and clear-cut, It is also not quite 
clear why Ahriman should have been combined 


in such a way with Time. 


The book is concluded with a chapter on the 
more recent history of the Iranian religion and 
an additional section devoted to the history of 
studies in this field. This latter section in- 
evitebly contains 2 number of repetitions of 
matter already mentioned elsewhere in the 
book, but it is nevertheloas useful as a general 


e. 

Although the book does not contain any 
strikingly new ideas on the subjects of Iranian 
religious history, it has the virtue of being full 
and comprehensive. It may be warmly reoom- 
mended both as an introduction to the general 
reader and as & handy referenoe book for the 
interested scholar. 

B. SHAKED 


N. PIGULEVSKAYA : i villes de U État 
wanien aux ie 
sassanide : Ed V histor 
soojale de la basse antiquité. 
Pratique des Hautes Pa 
Sorbonne, vi? Section. Documenta 
et Recherches sur l' Économie des Pays 
byzantins, islamiques et slaves et 
leurs Relations commerciales au 
Moyen Age, vr) viii, 266 pp., map. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1963. 


This French translation of Professor 
Pigulevskaya's work originally published in 
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Russian in 19356 makes available for the 
Western reader an important and widely- 
ranging study in the history of Iran which 
extends from the Hellenistic period to the 
reign of the Sasanian Khosrau Anoshirvan. 
In part 1 of the book, concerned with the 
Hellenistic and Parthian periods, chapters are 
devoted to the decline of Babylon, the history 
of KarkA de Bét Selók (Kirkuk) and Nisibis, 
the wars of Parthis and Rome, and Parthian 
social structure. Part r, ‘The Iranian state 
and {te towns from the third to the fifth 
centuries 4.D.', discusaes the sources of Iranian 
history in this period, Iran in the third century, 
the socia] system and landed property in Iran, 
the role of the towns in the social structure, 
and the Maxzdakito movement—the last of 
these being a particularly compact and lucid 
description. Careful account is taken of recent 
studies bearing on all these topios, literature 
produced in the West being surveyed with no 
less care and thoroughness thet that from the 
East. In examining the anolent souroos rele- 
vant to her theme, the author devotes par- 
` ticular attention to those in Oriental languages, 
notably Syriac. She makes it a special point 
that her account gives no undue preponderance 
to the Classical sources, &lso the 
viewpoints of Oriental authors. The argument 
has some weight, but a point emerging from 
the Chronicle of Karki de Bét Seldk suggests 
that at times the antithesis may be illusory. 
This chronicle attributes the destruction of 
Nineveh (in 612 2.0.) to & king of Media named, 
not Cyaxares, as in the better tradition, but 
Arbaces, This version apparently derives from 
the Greek writer Oteeias, who by attributing 
the destruction of Nineveh to Arbaces of Medis 
and Belesys of Babylonia, has arbitrarily trans- 
lated to the Assyrian period late fifth-oentury 
B.O. personalities named by (Pseudo-) Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis, vii, 8, 25. Here then the 
chronicle seems not to reflect an independent 

Discusions of great interest indeed arise 
from Professor Pigulevakays' s analysis of the 
Oriental sources. A concise evaluation is pro- 
vided of the Pahlavi legal oompendtum 
Mitibin-i hartr ditastin, and its Syriac 
equivalent, the oompendium of Isho'bukt; 
material from these two documents also makes 


Inscriptions, 

however, it will be noticed that news of the 
of the well- Parthian text 

of the Ka‘ba-1 Zardusht inscription of Shapur I 
(Shapur KZ) had not reached the author at the 
tame her text was written. There is an inso- 
curacy on p. 64, where a mention of King 
Adinnerglos of Charax is followed by the 
statement that the town was situated in Medis. 
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Actually tho source for this pamago, 
Josephus xx, 22, explicitly names the town in 
question as Spanaow COharar, the famous 
emporium at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There is also a geographical alip on p. 71, whore 
the provinoe of Beth Arabeye is described as 
being to the east of the Tigris. Actually it is 
to the west, with its headquarters at Nisibis 
(of. Honigmann and Marioq, Recherches sur les 
Res gestes davi Saporis, 45), a town discussed at 
some length elsewhere in the book. 

Yet & more material criticism than these of 
the author must be made of the practices of the 
translators in mechanically tranaliterating from 
the Russian proper names and technical 
terms, & proooas which results i such bmarre 
forms as ‘Geatyay’, ‘Gestyaya’ (for 
Hestisus), 'dirgems' (dirhems) on p. 147, 
though on p. 188 the standard form appeers, 
and 'darisphénos' (for the Greek spelling 
rûv Aanoferay which apparently represents 


explained by the author, but would be more 
intelligible either in strict transliteration, or 
rendered by their Classical equivalente, 
drachma and stater. On p. 199 ' Darabadsir’ 
apparently representa Darabgird, the latter 
spelling being that of the map. Deformed 
place-names resulting from other oeuses are on 
p. 123 ' Bud-Ardéshir’, & corruption in the 
text of Tabari for (in English transliteration) 
Nid Ardashir, Pahl. wex'rtjér (B. Herxfeld, 
‘Achsamenid oolnage and Sas&nian mint- 
names’, Transactions of ths International 
Neumtomatic Congrese, 1986, 417), a Sasanian 
name of Mosul; Ardéahir-Gadmar in the 
Karnamag must be a misreading of 'rikyr- 
GDH, the ideographio spelling of Ardashir- 
Khvarrah (Gor); 'Mahr-Tire', p. 168, is a 
printer’s error for Nahr-Tire. 

Amongst sections which the stadent of Iran 
will appreciate is that devoted to the textile 
industry of late antiquity, with its extensive 
summary of recent literature, Including a dis- 
cussion of early looms. (Here, p. 102, there is 
& poxsling misprint in the English quotation, 
‘with larly heddles’. Apparently the reading 
should be ‘many heddles'.) There is a deo- 
walled &ooount of the rebellion of the prince 
Anoshaghsid under Khosrau I, based on new 
research by the author. Valuable too is the 
survey of religion in third-century AD. Iran 
given in appendix 1; whilst the discussion of 
Zoroastrianism leads to negative conclusions, 
being devoted to an effective refutation of the 
speculations of Wikander, reference to the 
newly-discovered sources on Manichaciem 
makes possible a concise outline of the history 
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of this sect. As a whole, indeed, this republica- 
tion of Professor Pigulevskaya's work is 
opportune, as tb does عه‎ lucid and 
serviceable review of the history of pre-Islamio 
Iran, with an excellent bibliographical survey. 
As is to be expected, the Marxist historical 
terminology is adopted ; but its use ts not so 
obtrusive as to an uncommitted 
reader. Workers in the field will be grateful to 
the translators for making available a study of 
roel value. 


A. D.  BIVAR 


L. P. Eiwsii-Surton: Elementary Per- 
sian grammar. x, 223 pp. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1963. 458. 


In his Introduction the author states that 
his purpose is ‘to provide a simple but oom- 
framework for the current written 

language ' but a perusal of the book does not 
fully justify this claim. He also points out 
that 'Perzian grammar is relatively simple’. 
This view, unless it is qualifled, às likely to 


After & brief introduction, the first four 
lessons (40 pp.) are devoted to the alphabet, 
and the grouping and formation of letters, 
which are shown in an outaixe script. To avoid 
the transliteration of Persian words, the author 
has used vocalization marks. This practice has 
its advantages, but not if the vocalization marks 
are misplaced, as ts frequently the oase in the 
present book. There are a number of misprints, 
for example ew) for on (p. 40) and »3,»- for 
aay (p. 81). A more serious matter is that 
some of the Persian examples o&n hardly be 
regarded as idiomatic, while other contain 
obvious mistakes. 

The book includes a useful appendix on the 
different scripta in which Persian is written ; 
and & number of letters addressed to the 
author, which make interesting reading, are 
reproduced, Another appendix gives a list of 
books recommended for further study; this 
consists mainly of dictionaries. 

For those who still consider Persian an 
exotic novelty, this Grammar may be attrac- 
tive reading, but in all fairness, it must be 
pointed out thet this book oan hardly serve as 
a firm foundation upon which to base a sound 
knowledge of the Persian language. 


å. A. HAIDABI 
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WILLIAM HAGLETON, Jr: The Kurdish 
republio of 1946. (Middle Eastern 
Monogrs 5.) xiv, 142 ., 16 
plates. London, eto.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Preas for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1963. 30s. 


The Kurdish nationalist movement of 
1042-6, so far ma {te repercussions outside 
Kurdistan are concerned, is perhaps & minor 
happening; but it lives on in the memory of 
the Kurdish pecple and their emotional attach- 
ment to the short-lived republio of Kurdistan 
ta strong. As the author points out, ° the spirit 
of nationalism that broke into a flame of 


. Kurdish nationalism in Iran between 1043 and 


1946 still exists in Mahabad and elsewhere in 
Kurdistan ’—« statement which probably still 
holds good. Written recards of the movement 
aro scanty, and the suthor’s account هد‎ based 
mainly on the memories of participants and 

eye witnessea, which he has collected with 
unu eie 

After a brief introduction touching on 
Kurdish movementa before the second World 
War, the author discusses the relations of the 
Russians and the Kurds after the entry of 
Rumian troops into Persia in 1941, and shows 
that Soviet officials, in attempts on the one 
hand to overcome the traditional distrust of the 
Kurds towards Russia, and on the other to pre- 
vent the spread of disorder and consequent 
interference with the supply route to Russia 
through Persis, ‘vacillated between en- 
couraging Kurdish aspirations on the one hand 
and tempering their unconstrained and law less 
nature on the other’. He then traces the 
growth of the Kurdish move- 
mant in Mahabed, the brief life of the republic, 
and Ha fall. 

The study is important for the detailed 
record it gives of the movement and the part 
played in this by Soviet officials. It is also 
interesting for the light it throws on Kurdish 
and Persian patterns of behaviour, the tensions 
within Kurdistan and between Kurdistan 
and Azarbayjan. The Democrat Party of 
Axarbayjan and the Democrat Party of 
Kurdistan, although for ه‎ brief pertod 
united in a popular front, had little in common. 
In Azarbayjan the democrat movement was a 
revolutionary movement supported by emigrés 
(muddjirin) from Soviet Axarbayjan. In 
Kurdistan, although there was Russian ool. 
laboration, there were no Rosdan-treined 
cadres to help run the movement and no social 
revolution. The underlying hostility between 
the urban and tribal sections of society in 
Kurdistan clearly emerges from the narrative, 
as also does the apparent inevitability of the 
ultimate break-up of the movement because of 
ita inability to achieve unity or to gain the 
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long-term support of one or other of the 
Great Powers, which were interested in their 
relations with each other and not with 
Kurdistan. Mulla Mustafa was aware of this 
when he said, or is alleged to have said, after 
the collapse of the Kurdish republic, ' The 
Kurds have not been defeated by the Iranian 
army; rether it was the Soviet Union that 
was defeated by the United States and Great 
Britain '. 

The &uthor's narrative shows that the first 
important stage of the movement was the 
visit of & number of Kurdish chiefs to Baku 
in 1042. On 16 September of that year the 
Komala i Zhion i Kurdistan ' Committee of the 
Resurrection of Kurdistan’ was formed in 
Mahabed. Eventually & Kurdish popular 
front, which inoluded, after April 1044, Iraqi 
Kurdish groups, was formed. Within this front 
the concern of the majority was for Kurdish 
autonomy, but the formulation of tta political 
doctrine was monopolized by the leftist mem- 
bers, inoluding some Communists, and as a 
result it subscribed to & number of Communist 
slogans especially on external lasues. In August 
1944 Kurdish delegates from Persia, Iraq, and 
Turkey met where the frontiers of the three 
countries Intersect and algned a pact for mutual 
support in the interests of & Greater Kurdistan. 
Finally, in October 1044, Qai Muhammad, the 

citizen of Mahabad, was invited to join 
the Kamala, and though never elected to the 
central committee, he was, from that tims 
forward, the guiding voice of the party. He 
remained throughout an implacable Kurdish 
nationalist, and was convinced that Russis 
woukl guarantee the final victory of the 
Kurdish people. The narrative brings out his 
popular appeal and his courage. When the 
Kurdish independence movement collapsed, 
unlike the leaders of the Democrat Party in 
AÁszarbayjan who sought asylum in Russis 
when Persian troops reoocupied the province, 


and remained with his people. What the 
narretive shows loas clearly is the vanity which 
led him to succumb to the blandishments of 
the Russians, and his lack of intellectual 
training or toughness and consequent readiness 
to accept uncritically Soviet propaganda and 
his failure to realize that the Kurdish national- 
ist movement was of interest to Rumda only so 
far as it could be used as an Instrument to 
further Russian : 

In the neighbouring province of Azarbeyjan 
the Russians had virtually excluded the 
authority of the Persian government and in 
August 1045 the Tudeh Party in Tabriz under 
Pishavari, because of soonomic and social 
grievanoes coupled with regional discontent at 
the oentral government’s long neglect of 
Azarbayjan, made an attempt to seize power 
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in Tabrix. For some reason Soviet support 
was suddenly withdrawn—perhaps because 
the Soviet government hoped for ه‎ Oom- 
munist orientation of the whole country. In 
any case the movement proved abortive. 
Towards the end of the summer, however, 
Soviet policy for Persis had moved towards a 
regional popular front centred in Azarbayjan 
and Kurdistan. In the latior area Qazi 
Muhammad and the Komala were chosen as 
the means through which the policy was to be 
implemented. The situation seamed propitious 
for a fuller absorption of Axarbeyjan and 
Kurdistan into the Soviet world ; and towards 
the end of September a second visit was made 
by a number of Kurdish leaders to Baku, 


the Baku military academy were offered to, 
and in dus oourse taken up by, Kurdish 
students, and a printing press promised, which 
reached Mahabad m November 1945. In 
addition a quantity of rifles and ammunition 
were supplied for the Kurdish oause. While In 
Beku the Kurdish delegates were warmed 
against Hulls Mustafe Barsani, who was in 
revolt against the government of Iraq, on the 
grounds that he might be & British agent. 
Mulla Mustafa, however, was after- 
wards forced to withdraw from Iraq with his 
followers. He entered Persia and sı bee quently 
mot Qazi Muhammad and pledged his support 
to the Kurdish causes. 

The next stage in the movement was the 
transformation in November 1045 by Qaxi 
Muhammad, on Boviet advice, of the Komals 
into the Democrat of Kurdistan. This 
demanded, tater alia, local self-government for 
Kurdistan, a provincia! council, and the use of 
Kurdish as the official language. This step in 
affect formalized the trend ' that had developed 
during the preceding year away from the casy 
camaraderie and the give and take of the 
Komala’s formative period and towards a more 
efficient, effective and authoritarian organisa- 
tion drawing on Soviet experience and advice '. 
At this stage Qasi Muhammad was abl 
to carry most of his compatriots with him; 
only & few, notably one of the leaders of the 
Dehbokr! Kurds of Bukan, doubted whether 
Kurdish nationaliam would be furthered by 
Soviet support. 

The war in Europe ended in May 1045. In 
October Soviet foroes in Axarbayjan were 
reinforced. In November armed 
including emigrés (mwhdjirin) from Soviet 
Axa&rbayj&n, seised control of Persian 
Axarbayjan and a provincial 
national assembly on 12 December. Five 
delegates were sent, on Soviet advice, to 
represent the Democrat Party of Kurdistan, 
although representation in an assembly in 
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Axarbayjan did not fulfüll the promises they 
had reoetved In Baku. The treatment they 
reoelved failed to satiafy them. Tentative 
&pproeches were made to the British consul in 
Tabris regarding the possibility of establishing 
relations between an sutonomous Kurdistan 
on the one hand and the United Kingdom 
and other Wostern powers on the other. 
The reply they recetved was discouraging. 
Qaxi Muhammad also had discussions with 
Pishavari and the Soviet officials in Tabrm. 
These, too, were not entirely satisfactory. 
On his return to Mahabad he declared an 
autonomous Kurdısh republio on 22 January 
1946. The government of the new republic, 
formed early in February, was drawn mainly 
from the influential citizens of Mahabad and tta 
environs. The Kurds from Rixa'tyyeh and the 
Saqqh-Sardasht area were not represented ; nor 
ware the tribal chiefs. The latter, however, ware 
consulted by Wazi Muhammad in the decisions 
he took. Thus, in practice, the power of the 
republic waa ‘decentralized along tribal and 
personal lines which successfully fell into 
balance under Qeai’s primacy, based on his 
prestige, his personality, and his enjoyment of 
Soviet support’. In February 1946 two oon- 
signmenta of Soviet arms reached Mahabad. 
Mulls Mostafa, who was at this time in 
Mahabad with the bulk of his followers, mean- 
while sought to convince the Russians that he 
was their man, while Qaxi Muhammad and 
others wore summoned to Tabriz to explain to 
their Soviet mentors why they had declared 
an independent government instead of uniting 
with Axarbayjan. The Kurdish leaders stood 
firm and the republic continued to exist. 

In March Persia brought to the Security 
Counoil her complaint against the U.8.8.R. for 
the failure of the latter to evacuate Persian 
soil in accordance with her treaty obligations ; 
and on 26 March Gromyko announced that all 
Soviet troops would evacuate Penda within 
five or six weeks. Steps were meanwhile taken 
by the Kurdish republio to organize a disci- 
plined military force, the need for which was 
felt to be the more acute because of the im- 
pending withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Azarbeyjan. In March armed clashes occurred 
with the Persian army. In April the Barzanis 
were supplied with arms and moved south 
towards Baqqix, where the Persian garrison 
had been reinforced. Towards the end of the 
month under Soviet preasure a Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance was signed between 
Kurdistan and Axarbayj&n, one of the articles 
of which laid down that any negotiations with 
the Persian government should be carried on 
with the approval of both states. In praciioe 
this article was ignored and the Persian prime 
minister, Qavam as-Saltanah, was able to sign 
an agreement with Azarbeyjan without refer- 
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ence to Kurdistan. On 24 April the Persian 
garrison in Baqqi was ambushed by a Kurdish 
force near Qahrabed (Qahrawa). This victory 
greatly encouraged the Kurdish republic and 
was followed by a build-up of Kurdish forces 
against the Sanandaj area. 

As Soviet foroes prepared to leave Persia, 
Pishavari came to Tehran at the end of April 
to negotdate with Qavam. The negotiations 
broke down but were resumed in Tabris in 
May and an agreement reached on 13 June. 
The only mention of Kurdish questions were 
stipulations that the Kurdsliving in Azarbayjan 
would benefit from the terms of the agreement 
and that the Kurdish language wouki be taught 
in elementary schools. Meanwhile Kurdish 
forces were threatening Perslan supply lines to 
Baneh and Sardasht, but on 15 June the Persian 
army from Saqqix dislodged a Barxani force 
from the height of Mamaahah, though they 
suffered some loses in doing so. Kurdish 
forces continued to build up against Sanandaj 
and appear to have believed that they had 
Soviet support for their plana. However, the 
agreement reached between Pishevari and the 
Persian government had changed the situa- 
tion—offering, so it seemed to the Russians, 
the possibilities of Soviet infiltration mto . 
Perma on & nation-wide sonje and an oil oon- 
colon, Consequently the Kurdish indepen- 
dance movement was onoe more played down : 
the Kurdish leaders were told that if they 
launched an offensive they could no longer 
count on Soviet support to restrain the Permian 
army should it attack the republic on another 
front. Acoordingly after due consideration the 
Kurdish leaders called off the offensive. Bome 
of the leaders from northern Kurdistan were 
by this time beginning to regard the Com- 
munist-led government of Tabris rather than 
the Persian government as the real enemy. 
Moreover, there were indications that the latter, 
In ita case against the Soviet government, might 
be supparted by the Great Powers. In tho ` 
oiroumstanoes moderation appeared wise and 
negotiations for & truce with the Perman 
commander began. The Kurdiah independence 
movement, the unity of which had always been 
somewhat fragile, was showing clear agns of 
breaking up. Disappointed of their offensive 
in the south, some of the tribal elements 
prepared to assert their rights against the 
Ázarbayjan government and were only re- 
strained by Soviet influence. Finally in August 
Qari Muhammad, on Soviet advice, went to 
Tehran to seek an agreement with the Persian 
government for the existence of a semi- 
autonomous Kurdish state. Tho negotiations 
proved abortive: the terms offered did not 
reoetve Soviet approval and تعمل‎ Muhammad 
returned to Mahabed, where there were further 
negotiations in September. 
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Meanwhile towards the end of August sig- 
nificant changes were taking place in other 
parts of Persia. The anti-Communist tribal 
movement in the south began to gain headway, 
forcing a reconstruction of the Persian govern- 
ment on 19 October and exacting from it an 
undertaking that steps would be taken to 
restore Persan authority in Azarbayjan. By 
the end of November Persian troops had 
entered Zanjan. It seemed to the Kurdish 
tribal leaders of the north that they had 
perhaps a greater community of interest with 
the Qashqa’'l and Bakhtiari tribes of the south 
than with the Communist government of 


Asarbayjan and accordingly they sought to 


On 27 November he sent a telegram to Qavam 
opposing the Persian government's intention to 
send troops into Axarbayjan and Kurdistan ; 
and on 5 December he called a war council 


the tribe] leaders, who saw, perbaps more 
clearly than Gari Muhammad, that the fate 
of the Kurdish republio would depend on 
events in Asarbayjan and the attitude of the 
Great Powers. Among the Democrats in 
Tabris there were also conflicting views: on 
people 
12 December a violent anti-Communist reso- 
tion set in, The party leaders fled and on 
12 December Persian forces entered the city. 

Ths sudden collapse of the Democrat party 
in Axarbayjan and the Soviet failure to support 
it stunned the Kurds in Mahabad. In the 
circumstances they saw no possibility of 
resisting the Persian government. The Shigagi 
and Herki tribes had, indeed, already on 
11 December marched towards Riss'tyyeh and 
Tabriz to share in the spoils. On 14 December 
a number of the Kurdish leaders from Mahabad 
opened negotiations in Miandoab with the 
Persian army commander and an the following 
day Qaai Muhammad submitted. Mulla Mustafa 
meanwhile retreated towards the Iraqi frontier 
and Permian forces entered Mahabad on 
17 December, thus bringing to an effective end 
the Kurdish republic of Mahabad. Military 
operations against the Barsanis continued until 
April when they re-entered Iraq. Qazi 
Muhammad, his brother, end his cousin were 
eventually tried by & military court, sentenced 
to death, and hanged at Mahabad on 81 March 
1947. Suoh briefly is the story related by the 
author. Thanks are due to him for compiling 
an accurate record of this little-known episode, 
even if the sequence of his narrative is at times 
difficult to follow. 

AWN K. 8. LAKIBTON 
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A. Murat: Etudes de linguistique 
arménsenses. . 


arménion. (Bibliothèque Árménienne 
de la Fondation Calouste Gulbenkian.) 
[iii], v, 5-185 pp. Lisboa: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1962. Escudos 40. 


This work needs no recommendation other 
than the name of ite author. Most workers in 
the domain of Indo-European have 
reason to be grateful to the late Antoine 
Meillet, one of those pre-eminent scholars 
whose work, far from giving rise to dull 
reflections on the ‘art of the possible ', gives 
the impression. of being the product of almost 
superhuman knowledge and skill, while yet 
remaining tempered with the sound common 
sense which ensures that it will stand tho test 
of time. Many an Indo-Europeanist must 
have the feeling that, turn down whatever 
corridor he wil within the rambling edifice . 
that js comparative philology, the shade of 
the veritable linguistic wizard, the scienti- 
fioally schooled Mesxofante that was Mellet, 
will be there to act as & guide. The debt of the 
student of Armenian is at least as great as 
that of the student of Latin, Balto-Slavonio, 
Germanio, oto., eto. 

One of Meillet’s first academic posts was 
that of teacher of Armenian at the École 
Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes at 
Paris. In the same year that he published his 
doctoral thesis on Le genre animé en vieux slave 
(1897) مط‎ was writing on Armenian philology 
in the Mémoires de la Sooiéiá ds Linguistique 
da Paris, and he continued to cultivate his 
productive interest in Armenian during the 
rest of his oareor at the Hoole des Hautes 
Études and the Collège de France. Up to now 
his separately-publiahed volumes on Armenian 
studies—the Maequisse d'une grammaire com- 
parée de l'orménien olassique (1908; 2nd 
edition, 1986), and the AMarmenischas Klemen- 
tarbuch (1918)—have given a far from complete 
idea of his very considerable contribution to 
this branch of Indo-European. The publi- 
cation of the present volume, due to the 
initlative of the Gulbenkian Foundation, tends 
to redress the balance. It the 
articles between 1897 and 1914 in 
the Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique on 
the demonstratiye pronouns and suffixes, the 
oongruenoe of the adjective, the function of 
the cases, the personal forms of the verb, and 
the plural forms of nouns, and the formation 
of Armenian compounds. (There is an inac- 
curacy in the sots bibitographique by Professor 
Benveniste on p. v: oh. v reproduces MSL, 
rvir, 1011-12, 1-35, and the chapter ' De ها‎ 
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composition en arménien ', MSL, xvi, 1918- 
14, 245-70.) 

One of the best poemble reviews of this 
book, emphasixing its intrinsic value, its 
position vis-d-ots the work of subsequent 
writers (Lyonnet, Vogt, Jensen), and ita role 
as a basis for future research, is the avani- 
propos by Professor Émile Benveniste, Meillet’s 
former pupil and his successor at the Hoole des 
Hautes Études and the Collège de France. 
° Malgré le temps 600016 ’, he writes, ' oes pages 
n'ont pas vieilli. Aucune des cos études n'a été 
remplaoée sur le champ qu'elle embrame, et 
ensemble constitue toujours la meilleure 
introduction que nous possédions à la syntaxe 
de l'azménien .... Pour le lnguiste comme 
pour |’étadiant, il compléte les indications 
beaucoup plus sommaires de U Altarmentaches 
Elemeniarbuch' (pp. u, in). It may, or it may 
not, be possible to improve on some of Meillet’s 
generalizations on certam features of Armenian 
grammar, but as Professor Benveniste says, 
° pour améliorer les formulations données ioi, 
il faudrait des dópoulllements et des statistaques 
détaillée, que nous n'avons pas encore ' (p. ii). 
No one, reading this out of context, however, 
should get the impreamon that Meillet's iter- 
pretations are in any way superficial; that 
would be very wrong, for they are solidly based 
on accnrately observed examples from the most 
reliable texts available. 

On mdividual points one may disagree 
with Meilet'a view, but it takes a closely 
reasoned artiol to refute it. Meillet was much 
too cautious & writer to place himself m & very 
vulnerable position. To take a oase in point, 
Professor Benveniste refers in his foreword to 
the phenomenon whereby a usually transitive 
partioipis] phrase takes ite logical subject in the 
geniüve, ‘que Moilet &ttribu&rt à l'influenoe 
d'un substrat oaucamen ', and he points to his 
valuable articles in BSL which refute this 
view (p. il). But what does Melllet say m his 
1899 article (p. 55 of the present book)? 
‘° Cette construction, inexplicable au point de 
vue imndo-europóen, rappelle au contraire “le 
caractère passif du transtaf dans les Jangues 
du Caucease " ... . Toutefols on ne sawa rien 
affirmer, oar l'ir&njen ه‎ de son odt4 developpé 
une construction amex analogue, et il n'est pas 
impossible que la construction arménienne ne 
sort imitée de la oonstruotaon iranienne.’ In 
his Negwisee (1986 edition, pars. 65) he says 
that the phenomenon ‘semble trahir des 
influences caucesiennes’ [reviewer's italios m 
both quotations]. Thus Meillet was careful not 
to go quite so far as to attribute this trait out- 
right to ه‎ Caucasian substratum. It was a hint, 
no more. 

It is inevitable that some of the light in 
articles published in learned journals remains 
under a bushel. Important articles on his 
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subject are not always at the teacher's elbow, 
and the bibliographioal duty of referring in- 
terested students to & large number of widely 
so&iiered papers can take a lot of time, often, 
alas, in vain. Articles can now, of course, be 
reproduced privately by photographio methods 
not so readily available & few years ago, but 
the result is rarely aesthetically pleasing. 
There is still nothing to beat & book, and all 
students of Armenian will be grateful to the 
Gulbenkian Foundation for gathering together 
theme important articles by Mellet in a well- 
produced and remarkably cheap volume. 
When the second such volume planned by the 
Foundation, which is to be devoted to his 
articles on Armenian phonology, morphology, 
and etymology sees the hght of day, his major 
position In the ranks of Armenian scholars 
will be abundantly clear to all. 


O. J. Y. DOWBNIT 


JULIUS Ás8PALG and JOSAPH MOLITOR : 
Armenisohe | Handsohriften. (Ver- 
reichnis der Onentalischen Hand- 
Bohriften in Deutschland, Bd. Iv.) 
xix, 158 pp., 6 plates. Wiesbaden : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1962. 
DM. 44. 


The fourth volume to be published m the 
series of catalogues under the sponsorship of 
the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellechaft 
describing the orienta! manuscripts in German 
collections is devoted to Armenian manu- 
scripts. Intended to supplement the ceta- 
logues of the Armenian collections in Berlin, 
Munich, and Tubingen pubhshed by 1907, 
it deals with the manuscripta acquired in and 
after 1888 by the former Preussische Staate- 
bibliothek which are now in the Deutsche 
Staatabibliothek, Berlin, the Westdeutache 
BibHothek, Marburg, and the Universitate- 
bibliothek, Tubingen, together with those 
others contained in libraries in Darmstadt, 
Erlangen, Fulda, Nurnberg, and the private 
collection of Herr D. W. Adam in Goslar in 
West Germany, and in the Universitatsbiblio- 
thek of Jena in Hast Germany. In 1934 the 
Armenian schol&r Artasches Abeghian oom- 
piled handwritten catalogue of the Preus- 
sische Steatabibliocthek acquisitions from 1888 
to 1934 which was at the disposal of Professor 
Molitor for hw share of the present work, which 
is confined to these same manusoripta. Professor 
Assfalg is responmble for the description of 
the others. There rs a smali discrepancy between 
the account given on p. xi, which shows the 
acquisitions af the Preussische Staatabibliothek 
since 1888 to have been 22, and the list on 
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p. 157, where they add up to 23. The odd 
manuscript out is no. 85, Le. the one ex- 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek MS neither listed 
among those desorlbed by Professor Molitor 
(p. xiti) nor mentioned as a post-1984 aoquisi- 
tion on p. xi; like nos. 4 and 8, it must have 
been catalogued by Professor Assfalg. 

In all, 58 manuscripts are described. They 
aro not arranged, as one might perhaps have 
expected, under the names of the many 
towns in which they are to be found, but are 
treated as though forming a single collection and 
aro placed in a not altogether Iron-disciplined 
sequence based on the subject matter. Nos. 
37 and 88 are not in their proper order. . The 
artistic plum is no. 4, an undated illuminated 
tetruevangelum, from which two miniatures 
are reproduced in colour. A reference to it on 


whioh is perhaps more valid in relation to the 
other MSS here described rather than in 
relation to the whole corpus of Armenian 
miniatures, for the unknown artist 


appears, 
from the Mlustrations to be of not much more 


than average skill The two plates are, how- 
ever, thematically well chosen. The ' wolses 
Tuch’ (p. 8) held by Bt. Peter, for it is he, 
illustrates either Luke xxiv, 12, John, xr, 8 
(rà dma; Luther, ‘die linenen Tucher’), 
or John, xx, 7 (rê covddpor; Luther, 
* Sahwesestuch"), the latter being more likely. 
The four half-tone plates which further 
ilustrate the catalogue are technically well- 
produced and of interest. Another sound 
aholoe might have been ane of the three oldest 
pieces among the items, the parchment 
palimpecsts, of which no. 32, ten folios con- 
taining passages from the Pauline epistles and 
attributed by R. P. Casey (in so many words) 
to the seventh or eighth century, is of impor- 
tance for the history of the Armenian version 
of the Bible. The technical difficulties might 
not have been too great, since p. vii mentions 
' vortrefitiche Palimpsesi- Photographien '. 
The manuscripts have been described and 
their  incipita, deainits, and  oolophons 
reproduced in Armenian characters with 
painstaking accuracy. It may soem a pity that 
no translations of the pemagre quoted are, 
given, in particular of the oolophons. One 
result of this is that Timur is lurking among 
the Armenian characters on p. 15 well hidden 
from students of Mongol affairs. But why should 
a philologist complain? He is, in any case, 
Included, as T“amowr, in the excellent index. 
The letter £ 3 at the top of the document 
described on p. 124 (no. 30) does not in fact 
represent the figure 7, but is a name of God 
(Ht. (He who) is, — d civ = TTIR "TUR TTIR, 
RT), invoked as it were as a witness of 
the agreement. 
VOL. XYVIL PART. 
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.. Tho catalogue comes very near to achieving 
the highest standards of Armenian bibHo- . 
grephy. With its Armenian motif in gold on 
the front cover, the fine plates, and the elegant 
layout of the text, it ls, moreover, a very 
handsome volume. . 

O. J. F. DOWSETT 


Haws Voar: Dioomnawe de la langue 
oubykh, aveo sniroduotton — phonolo- 
gwue, index franpats-oubykh, textes 
oubykAs. (Instituttet for Sammen- 
"Eri Kulturforskning. Ser. B: 

ifter, LIL) 205 pp. Oslo: Uni- 
versiteteforlaget, 1003. N. kr. 50. 


The Ubykhs are a once important but now 
almost vanished branch of the Adyghe- 
Circassian or North-West Caucasian group of 
peoples, who succumbed to Russian conquest 
in 1864. Rather than remain under infidel 
rule, some 600,000 Circassian Muslims emigra- 
ted to various regions of the Ottoman Empire, 
where their descendants may be found to this 
day. The Ubykhs with their highly individual 
language and traditions were already ه‎ 
minority group within the Circassian nation. 
Under the influence of their new Turkish 
environment, they found i increasingly 
difficult to resist the prooess of assimilation. 
In the preface to this new Ubykh dictionary, 
Professor Vogt writes that the present attuation 
of the Ubykh language is hopeless. Forty 
years ago, Ubykh was still spoken in many 
villages in the region of Manyas. To-day, only 
a score of people know it, most of them being 
elders aged 70 or more. In a generation, the 
language will be extinct as a spoken medium. 

The first scholar to draw attention to the 
importance of the Ubykh language was Baron 
P. K. Ualar, in & study published in 1887. 
Important work waa done by Adolf Dirr, by 
the Soviet linguist A. N. Genko, and by the 


١ Hungarian scholar Julius von Mészáros, whose 


detailed study of Ubykh, including an Ubykh- 
German glossary, appeared in 1084. Professor 
Georges Dumézil has devoted more than 15 
books and articles to Ubykh language and 
folklore, and has done more than anyons to 
save this culture from extinction. (See my 
review of Duméazil's Documents anaioliens, 11, 
in BSOAS, xxvi, 1,1004, 226-7.) Since 1968, 
Duméail’s work has been continued by Professor 
Hans Vogt, Rector of the University of Oslo, 
who is well known internationally as a Georgian 
scholar, having published & grammar of this 
language as long ago as 1936. 

Professor Vogt visited Ubykh communities 
in Turkey in 1958 and again In 1961, as well 
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as working in Norway with his principal in- 
formant, a civil servant named Tevfik Esens. 
He communicated some preliminary resulta of 
his researches to the 25th International Con- 
gross of Orientalists held at Moscow in 1960. 
Hie definitive findings are incorporated in the 
present volume which contains, in addition to 
the Ubykh-French dictionary, a lengthy in- 
troduction to Ubykh phonetics and phonology, 
& series of Ubykh folk-tales and proverbe with 
notes and French translation, a bibliography, 
and French-Ubykh glossary index. The 
dictionary embodies lexical material taken 
from existing written sources, supplemented 
and in many cases corrected by Vogt’s personal 
investigations; it represente a notable oon- 
tributaon to Caucasian studies. 

It is to be hoped that this work will not 
escape the attention of general linguista, who 
are now equipped with an accurate instrument 
for gauging the place of Ubykh among the 
languages of the world. Professor Vogt, like 
the late Professor Deeters, has always treated 
with reserve all attempts to postulate the ex- 
istenoe of a single Caucasian ‘ Ursprache’ and 
still more, all efforts to establish genetio links 
between this * Ursprache ' and other languages 
of the world. Stady of Profeesor Vogt's 
dictionary certainly affords scant enoourage- 
ment for thinking of Ubykh and Georgian as 
closely related languages. It is a sobering 
thought that 80 years after the death of Marr, 
many Jingufsts, in the west, at least, are ooming 
round to the view that not only have the 
Caucasian languages littl or nothing to do 
with Basque, Etruscan, and other erstwhile 
favourite congeners, but that the three main 
groups of Caucasian languages—Tbero-Cauca- 
alan, Adyghe or North-West Caucasian, and 
Checheno-Daghestanian—msay not even have 
any single common origin, but may rather re- 
present the offspring of three entirely separate 
families of languages. 


D. M. LANG 


A. M. Guataae: Historical linguistics 
and Indo-Aryan languages. [xv], 
157 pp. Bombay: University of 
Bombay, 1962. Ra. 8.75. 


Thus book contains six lectures given by 
Professor A. M. Ghatage at the Univermty of 
Bombay m 10601 and aims at giving an intro- 
duction into and & résumé of ‘the present 
position of historica] linguistics and of the 
history of Indo-Aryan against thm back- 


The first two chapters deal with the older 
linguistic schools and the later theories in 
linguistios, especially structuralism. The author 
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is especially concerned with phonology, 
whereas other subjects are treated more 
sporadically. This imitation is understandable, 
since only in phonology has a precise method 
been created. The survey of the stzucturalistio 
schools is competent and precise and contains 
many well-formulated observations. The out- 
look is pleasantly free from being doctrinaire ; 
the approach is an eocleotio one. Genetic 
linguistics is considered to be as ° scientafio ’ as 
descriptive linguistios. The author advocates a 
synthesis of the two in which the structura- 
list method is applied to the genetic study in 
accordance with the theories of Jacobson, 
Martinet, and others. He is certainly right in 
underlining the usefulness of this approach 
which has the advantage of refining the oom- 
parative method and brings ont the close 
correlation between linguistio structure and 
change (see p. 85 f.). Professor Ghatage wisely 
&bstains from discussing whether the structura- 
Hst method will lead to a deeper insight into the 
nature and causes of linguistic change. In 
this respect it has, as هل‎ well known, only 
brought disappointment for the simple reason 
that linguistic change is a ager and 
social phenomenon while struoturalist 
method leaves these aspects P of account. 

In the chapter on comparative method and 
Indo-Iranian reconstruction Indo-Aryan and 
Iranian phoneme-oorrespondenoes (in pairs 
consisting of an I-A phoneme versus an Ir. 
phoneme) are examined &ooording to phone- 
matio principles, It is interesting as a demon- 
stration of the procedure and gives a precise 
idea of the comparative method. More regard 
might have been ped to alternations which, 
as we know, enable us to make reconstructions 
for each language alone. If first the phonematio 
alternations valid for Old Indo-Aryan and 
Old Iranian and the reconstructions they lead 
to had been mentioned, many of the oorre- 
spondences and the consequent discussion 
might have been omitted and we should at the 
same time have got a clearer picture of the 
sound-changes as well as of the phonematio 
structure. 

The chapters on Vedic Sanskrit and classical 
Sanskrit and on the Middle Indo-Aryan asaimi- 
Jaton are much more traditional In outlook 
The former mentions, rather summarily, the 
differences between the two Old Indian phases 
and the latter treats its subject from the 
historical and geographical point of view. 

In the last chapter, on the New Indo-Aryan 
languages and their phonology. Professor 
Ghatage agam shifts beck to the structura- 
hstic method, here not as an auxiliary of 
language history. A short review of the phone- 
mato systems of the most important New 
Indo-Aryan languages is given. Useful as rt is, 
one would here again have wished to learn more 
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about the alternations existing in each lan- 
guage, since alternations are a very character- 
istic part of linguistic structure. 

In this oonnexion a concrete problem, 
over which I disagree with the author, may be 
mentioned as it seems to me to be of some 
theoretical intereet. Professor Ghatage con- 
siders Sanskrit A and A (visarga) to be bound 
(complementary) varianta of one and the same 
phoneme (p.71) and may be justified in thu 
view because: (1) Æ and & are phonetioelly 
close to each other and well marked compared 
to the other phonemes; (2) they never appear 
in the same positions. On these premrees rt is 
possible to regard the sounds as bound variants, 
But if one takes their respective alternations 
into consideration it will appear that they have 
different structural functions: they never 
alternate with each other; À often alternates 
with gh, A never does so; A commonly alter- 
nates with sibilanta or r, but À never does so. 
The phonematic analysis suggested by Profeasor 
Ghatage does not seem to me to be structurally 

The 'prinople of economy ’ 
which, although not exproesly stated, is behind 
it ahould only be appled if structurally 
warranted. Or rather, the only purpose of 
phonematio analyxis is to exprees the structure 
and if it does so it is as economical as could 
reasonably be expected. For similar reasons tt 
would seem that Professor W. 8. Allen’s 
analysis of the Harauti labials, mentioned by 
Professor Ghatage on p.06 f, is madequate 
and involves an overmimpliflostion of the 
phonematio system. 

Even though one may disagree with the 
author on some points Professor Ghatage’s 
book is & scholarly and valuable work. 


HANS HERDEIKSEN 


PANDURANG Vaman Kann: History of 
dharmafastra (ancient and mediaeval 
gi and owi law in India). 
Vol. r, Pt. 2. (Government Oriental 
Series, Olass B, No. 6.) [v], xxriv, 
719-1711, xxi, 269 pp. Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental In- 
stitute, 1902. Ra. 60. 


The eighty-two year-old author, who has 
received his country's highest decoration and 
distinction for his contributions to scholarship 
and the D.Litt. degrees from both Allahabad 
and Poons Universities, and has for many 
years been & Fellow of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, now completes the massive 
task inaugurated with the publication of the 
first volume in 1980. Aspeota of some of the 
earlier volumes have been noticed from time to 
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time in this Bullsiin : the five-volume treatise 
required seven parts and extends over 17 inches 
along the shelf, and while it was moomplete no 
comprehensive judgment could be made of it. 
Sometimes it is called an encyclopedia (which 
in a sense 1t is), sometimes a compilation (which 
itis not); at all eventa it is a rare specimen of 
modern Indian scholarship and a quite extra- 
ordinary event in oriental research judged 
from any angle. From start to finish the 
author, working subetantaally singie-handed— 
for his generous acknowledgments of the help 
of others evidence no more than their supplying 
him with material—and without the slightest 
deviation to take &ooount of fashion or fancy 
in his own country or elsewhere, has main- 
tained a rigid meticulousness, brevity, and 
direotnows. ‘The same goal, the same methods, 
and the same outlook dominate the whole, and 
his Independence mentally and emotionally 
both of support, praise, or approval, and of 
critics who would like him to fly higher, is as 
extracrdinary as the lonely task he set himself 
nearly 40 years ago. In this volumes, a detailed 
appreciataon of which is due here, he provides 
us with & short autobiography, from which we 
oan see how he camo to take on what no one 
but he could have envisaged and none but he 
oould have achieved, and this is itself an en- 
lightening feature of the work. Amongst the 
notable omissions, tt does not tell us that this 
champion of orthodoxy is by no means 
orthodox, except in his encouraging seekers for 
knowledge (the qualities of the true scholar 
apply amongst the strictest Brahmins); or 
that in his vast correspondence he wrote im- 
mediate replies by hand. 

Vol r dealt with the sources so far as those 
are specifically available for research into the 
nature, content, growth, function, and possible 
future of the indigenous Indian legal system, 
whose three millennia of documented history 
seemed in tbe ’thirties to be about to draw 
to a olosee. More than 5,000 authors are 
listed, 118 authors or major works are dealt 
with, and their characters and dates explored 
and, so far as possible, settled. Even at that 
stage it was obvious that we had the services 
of an encyclopedic mind, o&peble at onoe of the 
long view and the minute comparison. Dis- 
satisfaction with the previous work of even 
devoted and able authors, Indian as well as 
European (le. German, for the most part), 
made itaelf evident In the modest yet firm 
tone adopted. Kane meant business, had a 
long way to go, mid what he had to say, 
sometimes in & compressed footnote, and passed 
on. No one who had been through the first 
volume could doubt but that all previous 
writers, however discerning and however high- 
fying, would relentlessly be appraised, and, 
if necessary, superseded. Vol. m, in two parts, 
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dealt with the core of the Hindu system, 
voradérama-dharma in Ha samekiira aspect. The 
greet topilo of marriage, which for so many 
yours agitated the courts and native scholars 
who have, like Kane after them, laboured at 
the Bar and on the bench, is laid out in all ite 
details, and the &oademio rating of judicial 
decisions established firmly and politely. 
Kane was for long an advocate on the Appellate 
Ride of the Bombay High Court and knew how 
cases of doubtful scholarly content should be 
coped with. Vol r dealt also with the oon- 
troversial status of the sansyidsf, and ths 
tedious topicos of sacrifices, occasional and 
regular. None but Kane oould deal both with 
the minutiae of the sacrificial lore, with ita 
quaint language, its ancient and obscure 
background, ites confusing medieval history, 
and aee it not in psychological or sociological 
terms, nor against « ‘history of religions’ 
background (though Kane has, as usual, read 
everything written in that sphere), but as a 
straightforward topic in ritual history, leaving 
it to the reader to see what the priests stood 
for in society, and what functions all these 
elaborate oeremonies must have fulfilled. Such 
mentalities are rare, which oombine the 
'scentifilo' and the ‘humanities’ talents. 
A scholar like Gangansths Jhs could find his 
way through Vedic rituals and MImkmsk and 
enable others to grasp them, but he could not 


legal texts which were in front of the reformers 
of 1087. Yet in the linguistio and intellectual 
conundrums of the Mimlpsi&, Kane was as 
mush at home as he had previously bean in the 
fields of rhetorio, or pure literature, or cultural 
history. The same scope of interests and 
sympathies he was to bring to such ambivalent 
topics as astrology and cosmology, on whioh 
be became as great an expert as the masters 
who could do nothing with history or law. 
And during these 40 years that Kane has oon- 
t&ubuted articles and books on topics within 
or adjacent to his main theme the present 
reviewer has not found one instance where 
anyone suggested that Kane was wrong! Lakhs 
of footnotes containing half a dozen detailed 
references apiece have not inspired more than 
a comment that something very small in iteelf 
might have been included, or that a biblio- 
graphy or catelogue Kane used let him down in 
some trifling respect. Kane'sreadiness to aso 
the contributions of others has naturally 
aroused. the desire to retaliate, but except for 
one attempt, nothing has come of it, and Kane 
has been as ready to apologize for an inaigni- 
. ficant slip as he has been merciful with pedantio 
aritios (Vol. xv, p. tv, n.). 

Vol. m contains lawyers! law, the topio 
vyavakikra, and the toplo rdja-dharma, which 
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is no longer lawyers’ law but & branch of 
political science. It is characteristic that Kane 
is frequently cited (despite his being still alive 
and his work professedly & history book) in 
law courts, and as frequently relied upon. 
Natarally Kane was called for when Hindu 
law came to be oodifled in 1955-6 and his 
advice was listened to, if not always followed. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that he was a 
member of the Rajya Sabha from 1953 until 
his appointment as National Professor. A re- 
markeble feature of this volume is that rija- 
dharma, which has been treated at great length 
by scholars like Jayaswal and Ghoshal, and 
continues to supply toplos for theses and 
treaties, is coped with by Kane in & few 
dozen pages sufficiently, aocurately, completely, 
and, some would say, definitively. It may be 
thin on theory, but on the sources and their 
content his eoonomioal treatment spares us 
the verbiage and conjectures of his contempo- 
rari. Vol. m was absolutely indispensable 
for the contributions which In recent years 
have been made both in India and elsewhere 
to the better integrating of classical Indian law 
with the world’s other legal systems. We not 
only have the gist of the law, with information 
on its development, but all the casential 
citations and many that are peripheral One 
can only build on Kane and expand or further 
Ilustrate. Since he hardly ever deviated from 
the material itself, there are no brilliant 
hypotheses which can lead us astray, no undue 
generalizations to entrap the newoomer to the 
subject. Henry Maine is worse than useless 
except in a few particulars, R. Alyangar is 
brilliant but more of an advocate for orthodoxy 
than & comparative scholar, and Jha himself 
requires & commentator. And the European 
would-be oounterpart to Kane must know 
what Kane knows before ho can take over this 
responsibility, & task which, it appears, would 
require 30 years for an expert Banskritist. 
Vol. 1v is a little-known volume, yet in time 
to come tb will be greatly exploited. It handles 
the topics of sin, penance, expíation, propitia- 
tion, purifloxiion, and major toplos bor- 
dering upon law and politics, viz. érdddha, 
tirtha, and the institution of pilgrimage. The 
topio of penance alons, daunting to all but 
the most confined specialist, is handled with 
Kane's oharacteristio selectivity and sense of 
the essential, and is comprehensive without 
being tedious— feat astonishing to anyone 
who knows the disorderly style of the original 


of law, and only partially involved with the 
recent controversial reforms in temple-oontrol 
and the like. One would have thought that 
the former law-teacher and life-long practising 
lawyer would have been disgusted with the 
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details of prdyaáe Ha and dda, but Kane is 
made of other stuff, and his object was to set 
out the whole of the system, so that ft could, 
for the first time in history, be adequately 
eppralsed and appreciated by the work, 
whereas formerly it had been the perquistte of 
the pandit and the satri. 

The first part of Vol. v (comparatively 
recently reviewed here) dealt with vows, 
feoativala, and the calendar. The volume now 
under review completes the scheme, but in- 
troduces some relatively unexpected topics, 
and ties up numerous loose ends. There is a dis- 
cunston of purdaas and thet class of Hterature, 
necessitated by the fact that in Vol 1 this 
aspect of ‘dharmakisira had been deliberately 
postponed (or negiected!). There is a chapter 
on the pwrinas and Baddhiam, which might 
be thought by some to be unnecessary and a 
concession to en For the oon- 
tribution of the purduas tò dharmadletra, 
which is a topic of much curiosity (for strictly 
such contributions ought not to have taken 
place in the manner In which they have), there 
is now a short article in Purlsa (Benaras), v, 1, 
1963, 114. On the pascarüiras (p. 954) there 
is now an interesting article by J. van Buitenen 
in History of Religions, 1, 2, 1961, 201 ff. There 
are some striking passages on Buddhism which, 
sinos they come from so learned and accurate 
& pen, must be taken into socount by the 
historian of religion in India, to whom ه‎ 
number of theories are familiar which Kane, 
after half a century's detailed study, finds 
baseless,  Enoomiasts of Buddhism will find 
p. 1080, and thereabouta, interesting. Kane 
next deals with tantric doctrines and dharma- 
Kisra. He rightly says in several places that 
the Mahdniruina-ionira is an elghteenth- 
century work. He might have added that some 
Slokas actually translate English legal terms 
into Sanskrit. Throughout Kane’s work 
sapient and laconic phrases deal with the 
fantasies of the moderately-educated orthodox. 
At p. 900, n. 1618 we read, ‘The present 
author is aware that thousands of people look 
upon Sri Aurobindo as a yogin, a prophet and 
asa World Teacher. But the search for truth 
is higher than all prophets and yogins put 
together’. At p. 1061, n. 1715, he says, ' A stern 
warming has to be given that none should try 
to experiment about the oakras by reading 
books or try to rouse the Kundalini except 
under the guidance of a real Master in Yoga. ... 
The present author knew a person who 
practieed prinkyima continuously for long 
periods becoming stone deaf, though other- 
wise he was strong and muscular, and an 
expert in ear diseases declared an examination 
that there was no pomifhility of his recovery 
by the methods of modern science °. A valuable 
section ia that on the Pirva-Mimimal, which 
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supersedes earlier works by the same author 
on the subject. We still await, however, & 
definitive explanation of how the rules of the 
Kara were expounded, diverted, distorted, or 
expanded with the aid of those maxims of 


introduction by Kane any attempt in that 
direction would have been hopeless, Ch. xxx 
takes us right mto the mentality of the authors 
(for without Mimimed one cannot know one 
section of their education) and gives numerous 
examples of the working of the principal rules. 
A most useful, and otherwise inaccessible, 
list of the important seóyas (maxims) is given 
at pp. 1339—51. Some of the references given 
aro to non-legal and indeed non-Mimk&msk 
literature and are invaluable to a juridical 
scholar who does not purport to be a San- 
skritist at large. Section viu of the volume 
deals with the relation of SKnkhys, Yoga, and 
Tarka to dharmasisira. This breaks entirely 
new ground, for the previous presumption had 
been that these daráanas would have no light 
to throw on dAarmadiaira. The presumption 
appears to be unfounded, though, granted that 
at a high level the dardanas cross-fertilize, and 
that without some grasp of this such sources 
as the MakdbAdraia are confusing, the wealth 
of documentation upon such peripheral topios 
is a little in this treatise. The 
result, happily, is that to be up-to-date on the 
concept of yoga, for example, one must now 
consult Kane. The doctrine of karma is ex- 
amined in ch. xxxv, and this is obviously 
central to any study of smrti, Kane next gets 
down to fundamental matters ch. xxxvi 
dealing with the leading characteristios of 
Hindu culture and civilization, in which all 
existing appraisals are reviewed. Kane is of 
the view that it was not the caste system 
which caused India's ‘downfall’ (p. 1642). 
Oh. xxxvii deals with future trends, and, in- 
teresting as it will be to the historian, it is not 
the author's most succesful chapter, needed 
though it evidently was, and indeed expected 
of him after his gigantic survey. He deals with 


spirit. He does not have great hopes of the 
soolalistic pattern of society. 

Not the least interesting part of this volume 
is the four-page foreword contributed by 
President Radhakrishnan. This is a mag- 
nifloent example of neo-Hinduizm, according 
to which the legislation of the Indian Par- 
lamentis in Hne with traditional Hinduism, 
tts authority is morally binding upon Hindus, 
and the caste system, which has been outgrown, 
is to be reinterpreted in terma of character and 
work. Ancient authorities justifying this 
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approach are, as usual, not wanting. The con- 
eclence of the community decides authori- 
tatively what is right and wrong. In the 
passage from the period of obscurantist- 
reactionary versus Woeternizer conflict into 
the present period of optimistic rootleemnees 
Kano himself 1s something of a milestone. 
What led Kane to undertake his task? 
The material causes seem to have been pro- 
fessional disappointment, the finger of fate in 
the shape of unworthy people in high places 
)' Epilogue ’, p. Iv, an event of 1907), and other 
developments which seemed tragic at the time 
but which have given us a product of scholar- 
ship in a class by itself. It is fascinating to 
observe how fate and native talent combined 
to give Kane his qualifloations for commending. 
The moral causes are not unconnected with 
them. The high prestige held by Europeans of 
various cabbrea, and the undue veneration for 
incomplete and biased works by Europeans on 
the one hand and politically active Indian 
orlentalists on the other, Induced a desire 
(it appears) io show that a native, with both 
spheres open to him, could show, decisively 
and completely, what the Hindu culture really 
was sooording to its own traditional sources. 
This would reveal (I) Hinduism and in par- 
ticular Hindu law was not inferior to other 
systems, and that unfavourable comparisons 
were baseless; and (il) & native could do as 
well as the most prestigious European, and 
could by European standards and with all the 
aids of European as well as Orisntal sources, 
primary and secondary, establish Indian 
supremacy in an Indian fleld. One would like 
his opus to have been oomplete by 1949, or 
better still by 1947, but Kane has not abridged 
his work for political reasons. As it turns out 
the doubts and hesitations of 1962 were, as 
they continue to be, sufficiently substantial for 
his contribution to reach its mark. Largely as 
a result of Kane we no longer believe that 
Hindu law is an inferior system. The adulation 
of European Indologists is fast fading. The pre- 
occupations of Western jurists will be to 
synthesize and compare in a comparetive- 
historical and a constructive spirit; they will 
utilize Kane and long for equal spirits working 
in other systems of law. The Indian system is 
available alongside the Ialamio, the Jewish, 
and the Roman. Kane has achieved his objects. 


¥. DUNOAK M. DERRETT 


James C. HARLB: Temple gateways in 
South India: the architecture and 
soonography of the Cdambaram gopuras. 
xxii, 181 pp., 83 plates. Oxford: 
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Bruno Cassirer, 1963. (Distributors : 
Faber and Faber. 95s.) 


None of the three periods, into which Cola 
art is conventionally divided, has been in- 
in detail. The most neglected is the 
Late Cola period which is made to last from 
the accession of Kulottungs I in ap. 1070 to 
about the end of the thirteenth oentury A.D. 
It is not yet clear whether either limit has any 
real validity, since the only Middle Cola 
monuments to have received any attention are 
the great temples at Tanckvür and Kankai- 
kintacolapuram, while the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries A.D. remain virtually 
unstudied. The four gopwras at Chidambaram 
may seam to provide the best material, 
architecture and , With which to fil 
in the Late Cole period both before T&r&curam, 
built in the reign of R&jarkja II (1146-73), 
and after Tribhuvanam, built in the reign of 
Kulottunge ITI (1178-1217). Indeed, Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, who first approached these problema, 
attributed the easi gopura to Jatüvarman 
Sundara Pándys I (1251-68) or Kopp&raf- 
olfiga (1248-78) and made it the type monu- 
ment of the thirteenth century. Since then 
the only serious work has been that of 8. R. 
Balasubrahmanyam, His sequence, put for- 
ward in the papers quoted by Dr. Hark, in 
an article in Lalit Kala, No. 9, 1961, and in 
discussions on the site with the present 
reviewer, is as follows. The west gopura was 
built by Vikrama Coja (1118-35) and perhaps 
finshed by Kulottungs II (1188-50) The 
east gopura was built by Kulottutgs II, the 
brick superstructure being added by Kopptirufi- 
alfiga (1243-79). The north gopura was built 
by Kulottunge III, the brick superstructure 
being added by Krehnadevariya. The south 
gopwra was built by Kopptrafictfiga, and is the 
only gopwra which truly represents the mid. 
thirteenth century style. Balasobrahmanyam’'s 
chronology, based on a long and intimate 
knowledge of the whole temple complex, of 
the inscriptions and the «lis, seems to me, 
with the single exception of the controversial 
north gopura, to be correct. In this book 
Dr. Harle re-examines the problem using the 
architecture alone. 

The inseriptional evidence on the gopuras 
themselves oan be swiftly mastered. The west 
and east gopwras, or, to be more precise, their 
stone bases which are our only concern, were 
probably standing by the reign of Jat&varman 
Sundara Pandya I, the south stone baso 
probably by 1272. However, Koppérufioifiga 
olaims in his Áttür inscription (fifth year) to 
have ‘built’ the south gopura, and in his 
Tripurintake inscription (undated) to have 
‘built’ and decorated the four sides of the 
east gopura. For Dr. Harl this shows 
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(pp. 88-7) that the east gopura was completed 
between 1243 and some time in the reign of 
Jatüávarman Bundars Pindys I, and the south 
some time between 1248 and 1272. Poembly so, 
but what it does not show is that the atone 
bases of the two gopwras were completed within 
these chronological limits. The stone bases 
were either completely constructed within 
these limita if Kopp&ruficifiga’s claims are so- 
cepted. outright, which neither Dr. Hark nor 
anyone else would be prepared to do for both 
gopuras ; or the stone bases stood elther in 
part or complete before about 1240, if it ia 
believed that Koppéruficifiga merely completed 
the bases, or added or embellished the super- 
structures. The insorrptional evidence then 
allows the stone bases of the east and south 
goperas to have been completed as carly and as 
expeditely as other evidence permits. The 
same applies to the west gopura. The fact that 
no ‘early’ inscriptions appear on the gopwra 
bases carries littl weight: one would not 
necemarily expect to find them there, but on 
perts of the temple closer to the shrine. If 
Dr. Harbe is willing to argue, as he seems to be, 
that the construction of the stone bases may 
have been spread over & long period, hu own 
stylistic sequence will have so much the less 
validity, unjees he is able to show a movement 
not only from gopwra to gopwra but also from 
lower to upper portions of the same base. 
The latter he does not attempt. 

This leads directly to Dr. Harle’s method. 
He may seem to some students to enter the 
contest with one hand tied behind his besk. 
The four gopura bases are architecturally 
closely similar in style. Indeed, for Dr. Harle, 
the west gopura could be as early as the reign 
of Vikrama, but could oonoeivably be 100 
years later (p. 68). I could not go as far as 
this, but, were it true, so much the less reason 
for stripping the architecture of ita most 
meaningful stylistic feature, the sculpture 
which, in the words of the blurb to this book, 
“as in the Gothio art of the West, cannot be 
separated from its architectural background ’. 
Here the sculpture is relegated to an appendix 


and, though it is excellently grouped, no 
attempt is made to relate it to the architecture 


or to give 1t & relative or absolute chronology. 
He says in fact (p. 87) that it is impossible to 
assign dates to the sculpture and adds ‘ The 
importance of the sculpture in dating e gopura 
or any other South Indian Temple should not 
be overemphasieed °. Obviously it should 
not be overemphashed, but, in the treatment of 
& monument, both architecture and sculpture 
merit the same careful and judicious interpre- 
tatzon. There is, in any case, the same amount 
of evxlenoe for sculptural development in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. as for 
architecture. Even Dr. Harle's careful chapter 
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on the iconography of the gopwra images will 
not help to establish the earliest scheme and 


its possible development unless the status of 
esch image is first settled. The art-historical 
role of the Chidambaram goperas is clear. The 
architectural repertoire is pretty uniform for all 
four gopwras. Indeed, it is mainly in the style 
and quality of cutting that the sequence is 
apparent, and that oan hardly be conveyed by 
words or photographs. There was & conscious 
attempt at architectural uniformity, the 
builders of each suooesmivo gopura keeping 
their eyes steadily on the original model, and 
it is probable that we ahali discover, when more 
dated monuments are published, that not only 
the north gopwra, but the south and pomubly 
the east are in every sense ‘archaic’. Con- 
sequently in the history of Late Cola archi- 
tecture only the earliest gopwra—the west, as we 
would all agree—will be really Important. The 
others will be interesting for the minutiae of 
architectural style or quality which betray 
their real date. In the history of Late Cola 
sculpture, however, the images on all the 
gopwras are crucial. 

Dr. Harle's sequence on architectural evidence 
(pp. 81-5), which apart from the north gopwra 
is that proposed by Balasubrahmanyam, will 
surely find general &coeptanoe. A few points 
may perhaps be made. One architectural 
feature, the angular tenon type oorbel, is con- 
sidered ‘archaic’ by Jouveau-Dubreull and 
Dr. Hario. It is 'archalo' on the south and 
north gopwras, but ita use on the weet and east 
gopwras is not surprising since it is found on the 
Amrta Ghateévara temple at nearby Molak- 
katampir, probably to be dated on or before 
the 43rd year of Kulot£utgs 1 (1118). On our 
present knowledge the earliest instance of the 
' PÁodyan' oorbel seems to be at Tiricuram 
(1146—78), and it may have taken some time 
to find acceptance outside Tafiokvür District. 
Though the kapotas on ali four groups are 
smooth, as at TAr&ouram and Tribhuvanam, 
it is worth mentioning that those at Melak- 
katampür are already ribbed. Dr. Harle's 
observations on the kapofas and makara 
toramas on the Chidambaram gopwras aro, 
however, apt. The ribbed kumuda, on the 
other hand, does not help dating. Dr. Harle 
says (p. 88) : ‘On the vimana at Tribhuvanam 
ia the first known example of this feature 
decorated with vertical grooves or riba. These 
are faintly incised, whereas heavy and ornate 
ribbmg of this type is typical of axteanth 
century architecture’. This may be true of 
Tafo&vür District, but heavy ribbmg of the 
kumuda is found at Melakkatampfir, and in- 
deed on several ninth and tenth century Palava 
and Cola monuments in Tintaimantalam. It 
seems to have been adopted in Tafickvir 
District comparatively lato. 
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Dr. Harle's final dates for the commencement 
of the gopwras are: west, about 1146-87 
(roughly contemporary with "T&r&curem); 
east, reign of Kulottungs III (1178-1218) ; 
south, 1248; north, doubtful but certainly 
latest (pp. 67-9 and 84—5) probably started 
before 1800 and finished (both base and super- 
structure) by Krspadevarüya in the cary 
sixteenth century. What light does the 
sculpture, allowing for obvious insertions 
throw upon tho problem?! In my view it 
speaks clearly for Balasubrahmanyam's abeo- 
lute dating, always remembering that one is 
forced, hike Dr. Harie, to make comparisons 
with the two dated monuments in Tafiokvür 
District. The sculpture i the upper niches is 
not as easy to interpret as that in the lower. 
Of the upper niches it may be seid that the 
images in the east gopwra are almost entirely 
uniform. i style and quality (plates 106, 107, 
109, 111, 118, 117, 120, 125, 129, 182, 184, 
185, 189) and, taking acoount of the different 
locality, rather earlier than as they are 
markedly superior to T&rkcur&n. The images 
in the upper niches of the south gopwra are 
surely ‘ modern ' (compare plates 120 and 122). 
The images in the upper niches of the west 
gopura defeat me. They are all uniform in 
style, and one very similar is found on the 
south gopwra (plate 183). They are carved, 
unlike all the other images, in & black and 
white mottled limestone. It would, I think, 
be generally agreed that they bear no relation 
to the images in the lower niches of the west 
gopwra. Dr. Harle is not so generous with his 
IItustretions of the images in the lower niches 
of the three early gopwras but they make s 
good, clear series: west (plates 145, 150, 151, 
164, 166, 168): east (plates 167, 153) : south 
(plates 146, 152, 154). In such « serios as 
plates 145, 167, and 146, it oan easily be argued 
that the west gopwra are o&rller 
than Tür&curam by several decades and could 
eazily be dated in the reign of Vikrame 
(1118-85), those on the east gopura, again 
somewhat earlier than 'l'irkcuram, could well 
belong to the reign of Kulottungs IT (1183-50), 
while the south gopura sculptures seem a little 
later than Tribhuv&nam and may reasonebly 
therefore be &ooepied as representaizve in 
style and quality ofthe reign of Koppéruficifiga. 
There remains the north gopura. My own 
impression has always been that the fabrio 
and the sculptures all belong to the early 
aixteenth century, as claimed by Krepadeva- 
rkya's inscription on the gopwra iteelf. Dr. 
Hark does not go as far as this, while Balasu- 
brahmanyam still maintains that the gopwra 
base and sculptures belong to the reign of 
Kulottungs OI. E. Nagaswami has recently 
made the suggestion in conversation with the 
reviewer that an origina! Kulottutgs UT fabric 
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was completely renovated and enlarged by 
Krenadevariya, but the early images were 
retained. Obviously the north gopura has to 
be re-examined. 

There is only one comment to be made on 
the chapter on some earlier gopwras. Dr. Harle 
İn unable to quote anything which really looks 
like a gopwra eerler than those in the R&ja- 
rijeévare temple st Tafickvür. We know now 
two good Early Cola examples. That in the 
Avani- lévaram temple at Kaljatyfir 
may be dated in or before the 22nd year of 
Aditya I and, quite possibly, in or before his 
18th year (about 884). No one would doubt 
that the stone gateway and dedrapülas are 
original, and, sinoe there are 11 
courses of stone, a good half of the height 
above the lintel, before the brick courses begin, 
there is good reason to believe that the brick 
superstructure maintains its original form. 
A similar gopura oxista also at nearby Molap- 
palavitr (Sundareévara temple). Its condition 
is poor, but it oan safely be attributed to the 
tenth century. 

All stodents of South Indian architecture 
will be grateful for Dr. Harle's serious and 
closely reasoned treatment of a neglected 
period. There is still plenty of room for dis- 
agreement, but the book is generously illus- 
trated and most of the material is here for the 
student to make up his mind after oareful 
study at the Naterkja temple itself. 


DOUGLAS BALENWNTT 


K. K. Aziz: Britain and Muslim India : 
a study of British publio ommon vis-4- 
vis the of Muslim national- 
tom in India, 1857-1947. ix, 278 pp. 
London: Heinemann, 1963. 42s. 


The infinenoe of pubHo opinion upon govem- 
ment action in the strange dualism of British 
nineteenth-century imperlaliam (half autocra- 
tic, half responsive to popular pressure) is a 
topio of great significance. Hitherto, it has 
been studied mainly in relation to certain 
episodes (euch as the Jameson Raid). Dr. Axix 
hes conceived the bold plan of analysing the 
role of British pubHo opinion throughout the 
growth of the Muslim separatist movement, 
from the Mutiny to the Transfer of Power. 
His style is cogent and polished. His mode of 


inquiries, and his own personal contacts with 
distinguished public men all combine to pro- 
duce a wide range of insight. Yet this admir- 
able effort does not, in the end, greatly enlarge 
our understanding in any vital respect. 

Dr. Axi adopts the concept of a power élite 
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as the matrix of publio opinion tn Brite. 
He assumes that, over a penrod of 90 years, 
about 150 persons in all ‘ effectively made or 
moulded publio opinion’ with respect to 
Indian affairs. He beheves that opinion was 
heavily influenced by four myths (as the term 
is used by Georges Borel). The Right cherished 
the myth of ‘ the loyal Muselman °. The Left 
نمطم‎ on the myth of ‘divide and rule’, 
together with the legend of India’s demand far 
self-determingtion, and later independence: 
this led to the Right inalsting upon Britain's 
obligations towards the minortizes, Fmally, 
a myth which came to be accepted by most 
shades of political opinion was that of the 
unity of India. Thi» 'pettern of stereotypes’ 
(in the author’s phrase) tells us quite & lot 
&bout the which underlie 
this book. There is the author's firmly-held 
adherence to the concept of an exclusive, oon- 
tinuing, and oategorioal Indian Muslim national- 
wm. Gren this assumption, many of the 
conclumons drawn by Dr. Axix are predictable. 
He demonstrates that the founding of the 
Musim League was not due to any British 
initiative: indeed, this event largely ‘ went 
unnoticed in Britam’. The Khilafat movement 
is examined for the effect upon Indian Muslim 
feeling of the Licyd George policy towards 
Turkey: but the Swaraj-Khilafat alliance is 
entirely ignored. 

The growth of the Pakistan movement is 
examined in detail. When he comes to amem 
the nature of British support for Pakistan, the 
author distinguishes three groupe, comprising 
nine Individuals in all. These were men with 
former Indian service (Francois Yosta- Brown, 
Sir George Schuster, and V. F. Gray), Oxford 
dons (R. Coupland and R. O. K. Ensor), and 
the journalists Evelyn Wrench, St. John Philby, 
Patrick Lacey, and Beverley Nichols, Put 
thus, the concept of public opinion and influence 
becomes almost comic, especially when the 
author aites Beverley Nichole’s Verdict on 
India as ‘the most defence of 
Pakistan ' and ' the first British publiostion to 
introduce Jinnah and the Muslim case properly 
to the British readmg publo'. An opmion- 
forming élite in Britain which ends up with 
Beverley Nichols and Bengal Lancer: the study 
of politics is indeed a mystery | 

If the final conclusion reached by Dr. Axts 
is &coepted : that ‘ the field of expositzon of the 
Indian case was oocupied almost entirely by 
the Left who sedulously preached the gospel 
&ooordimg to Gandhi and Nehru’, then ft must 
be acknowledged thet British public opmion 
had little or no part in devising the final 
constitutional solution of Partition. This, 
indeed, is the author's finding : British opinion, 
he says, ' was most active, lively and vooal on 
the making of the 1935 reforms, while the 
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momentous events of 1047 passed oompers- 
tively unnoticed °. Although he puts a brave 
face on it, it seems that in the end the author 
waa rather let down by his subject; but was 
this not due, in part at least, to the particular 
conception of public opinion and how it works 
which was initially adopted as the conceptual 
beams for the study? 


HUGH TIME ER 


Hrea Lat Sixau: Problems and policies 
of the British in India, 1885-1898. 
(Asia Historical Series, No. 1.) xu, 
284 pp. London: Asia Publishing 
House, [1963]. 45s. 


The author views his period as the time 
when the Brr&ah-Indian Empire was brought 
to the apogee of administrative efflolenoy, 
and he seeks to discover the sources of oon- 
temporary policy-making. He examines three 
major problems which exercised the minds of 
British stateamen and officials and Indian 
public men alike. These were: the intro- 
duction of an Indian element into the higher 
civil service, the expansion of the legislative 
councils, and the role of the Indian Army m 
maintaining local security and in imperial 
defence. Finally, the author looks at the 
growth of the Congress, and examines its 
relations with officialdom and with British 
polrtacians. 

It cannot be said that this book oontributes 
anything fundamentally new to our under- 
standing of these matters. A oareful, and 
indeed minute exammation of official pepers 
lies behind the presentation of this volume, 
and n detail it has much to offer m elucidation 
of the alow and often tedious manner in which 
the British dealt with their unparalleled 
responsibility for India. Yet the ploture of 
late nineteenth-century British rule which has 
long stood in the contrasting pages of Sir 
John Strachey, Romesh Chunder Dutt, and 
their compeers emerges again: very much the 
seme, though more precisely documented. 

An apt commentary on Profsesor Hira Lal 
Singh’s book and his subject can be found in 
Sir Charles Dilke's Problems of Greater Britain 
which appeared (1890) almost in the middle of 
this period. Dike writes: ' Persons do not 
count for much in Inde. The Indian govern- 
menta! system 18 too regular, the codes are too 
complete, traditions-too strong, to give much 
room to human personahty, No one man oan 
really change the poloy, and the greatest 
alterations of recent times have taken place 
gradually by the help of scores of distinguished 
men’. This is very much the present author's 
conclusion. When Str Alfred Lyall, by personal 
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effort, secured a legislature for the North- 
Western Provinces, this is dismissed as merely 
hastening by ه‎ little what would have come 
anyway. Indeed, Professor Singh oan see little 
difference between Conservatives or Liberals 
at Westminster in their Indian policy. His 
final conclusion (p. 204) is that ‘ British Indian 
policy has been to a considerable extent 
determined under the pressure of events’. 
During the 1880's and '00's, he sses the British 
refusing to depart from strict adherence to 
guardianship, because of lingering memories 
of the Mutiny, while Indian opinion, as 
expressed through the Congress, is still too 
weak to press for adequate reforms. This 
seems & somewhat timid asseeament of the 
impact of British rule, for good of ill, at what 
je portrayed as its climax. 

Surely, these years mainly deserve re- 
examination as the time when the British 
might, just oonoeivably, have created an 
alternative to nationalism in the concept of 
imperial citizenship? Banerjee, Naoroji, and 
others of the Congress founding fathers only 
needed the amallest enoouragement to have 
made the boast Cisis Britannicus sum one 
in which they could find pride and satisfaction 
(though one may doubt how long such & 
political solution would have endured). In 
the event, the new Indian class which had 
come into being on the model of the English 
profeesional middle class was alighted and 
rejected. Lord Salisbury (whose prejudices 
closely reflected those of his countrymen of the 
middle and lower classes) wrote in 1887 to 
Lytton: ‘I oan imagine no more terrible 
future for India than that of being governed 
by Competition Baboos’. In the same vein, 
Curzon observed of the Indian Civil Service 
(m 1900) ‘Every year an increasing number of 
the 900 and odd higher posta that were meant, 
and ought to have been exclusively and 
specifically reserved for Europeans are being 
filched away by the superior wits of the 
Native ’ 


This purblind spirit of racial contempt 
separates the Victorians in India from the 
Romans with whom they were so fond of 
oompering themselves. Professor Singh's study 
lliustrates how this racialum was given vant in 
carping restrictions upon Indians seeking to 
compete for the higher public services, m a total 
refusal to recognize that India might aspire 
to the same self-government which was being 
granted to colonies of British settlement, and 
in an absolute ber upon Indian entry into 
commissioned rank in the army, or indeed into 
voluntary military service. It is all very 
strange: that the Britash administrators, 
so admirable, so meticulous in routine duty, 
should have shown themselves so devoid of tho 


long view. 
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A pertlal explanation of British laok of 
vision may be traced to the corresponding 
dimnees of the Indian leaders. When he comes 
to deal with the emergence of the Congress, 
Professor Singh is leas sure than in his acoount 
of the transactions of Vioeroys and Secretaries 
of State. The papeteris of the India Office 
collections does not include the private papers 
of Indian public men, and so Professor Singh 
is not fortifled by infallible documentation. 
He veers, a little, from scholarly analyms to 
unproven sewertion. Thus, he seys of Hume 
that ‘He was not amociated with any of the 
religious reform movements ' (p. 214), ignoring 
his intense absorptson in the seminal Theo- 
sophios] movement. He claims that ' Congress 
was & thoroughly national body. Its doors 
were open to all classes and communities ' 
(p. 217). Such & statement ignores the little 
matter of the expensive membership sub- 
scription, for ه‎ start. Professor Singh makes 
the standard assertion that British official 
policy was demgned to separate the Hindu and 
Muslim communities; but this is immediately 
qualified by the admission that ‘It is very 
difficult to say how and to what extent the 
Central Government widened the gulf between 
Hindus and Muslims ’ (p. 251). 

Perhaps because he does not understand 
the polrtioal postion of the early Congress, 
Professor Singh fails to grasp how limited were 
their objectives and how uncertain was their 
goal. He mentaons the Congress demand for 
representation in the House of Commons at 
Westminster, repeatedly voloed between 1888 
and 1006, and does not soe how separated this 
limited concept of Homs Rule was from any 
idea of independence. 

Altogether, the impression of Brith and 
Indian policy and strategy which emerges from 
this book is of the blind leading the blind. 
That might stand as one legitimate definition 
of politics, 

HUGH TINKER 


Donard Eueena Burra: India as a 
secular state. xix, 518 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press; 
London and Bombay: Oxford 
University Press, 1963. 60s. 


It is strange that this important subject 
has had to wait so long for an author. Its size 
and complexity make it daunting, of course. 
The various akflis which are needed for any 
adequate survey include those of comparative 
religion, politloal philosophy, anthropology, 
demography, and that oblique technique which 
Tom Harriwson and Charles Madge christened 
‘Mass Observation’, but which now appears 
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dignifled by the term ' behavioural scionoes '. 
Professor Smith has taken all this in his stride. 
His book is a logical, thorough, entirely unpre- 
tentious survey which leaves hardly any oorner 
of this vast subject untouched. It oould be read 
by any intelligent, non-specialist layman, 
prepared to pick his way through what is a 
mazo well provided with signposts ; while the 
scholar who has spent his professional life on 
the fringe of the subject is likely to find much 
to his profit. 

The work begins with a general, intro- 
ductory discussion which seeks to define the 
meaning of the secular state, and to trace rta 
emergence through history. The key is taken 
to be the separation of Church and State, 
so that the secular state par excellence iz tho 
United States of America. But is oconstitu- 
tional form supremely important 7 Within the 
last 40 years, the United States has witnessed, 
in Prohibition, the bmpoaltion of the moral 
values of Protestant Fundamentalism upon the 
whole of the community, and has experienced 
at ast two Presidential elections in which the 
religion of one contender was & major campaign 
issus. Although in England there is an Estab- 
Hahed Church it is difficult to envisage religion 
ever becoming an issue in contemporary publio 
life in a similar fashion. 

When the euthor comes to mascas the secular 
state in India, it is, in fact, the test of tolerance 
which he applies, rather than the question of 
formal law and oonstitution. He shows that 
the secular state commands allegiance for what 
are often negative rather than positive reasons, 
There are two widely-held views. Pakistan is 
an expression of the belief that people of one 
religion ought to form one nation: therefore, 
India must reflect the opposite conviction, that 
nationhood has nothing to do with religion. 
The olash of creeds can lead to conflict : India 
is the home of many religions: therefore, for 
fear of fanaticism, the State must be neutral in 
religious matters. The Report of the University 
Education Commission (1950) states flatly : 
‘The abuse of religion has led to the secular 
conception of the state’. 

A central theme of the book is the trreconail- 
ability of Hindu synoretiam with Muslim and 
Christian exolusivism. Hindu tolerance is ready 
to enfold these farths within ita own compess 
as other aspects of truth. Yet this is ungooept- 
able to those who believe that they are the 
reotpienta of & unique revelation of God's will. 
When Muslims and Christaans persist tn propa- 
gating their own beliefs, then they are 
condemned by Hindus for their bigotry and 
their refusal to acknowledge the untversaliam 
of religion. Thus, tolerance itself can produce 
intolerance. 

Professor Smith oonsiders that there are 
two main concepts of Indian culture. Many 
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soe Indian culture as the summation of the 
blending and blurring of many influences, 
internal and external: Jawaharlal Nehru 
has said that India’s 'peonhar quality is 
absorption, synthesis'. Others insist that 
Indian culture is, emmentially, the creation of 
Hindui, and deviations from Hindu modes 
are regarded as alion and non-Indian. The ides 
of the State and the nation in Indis hes 
oscillated between these two divergent view- 
paints. 

Examples of theso divergent views emerge 
from the author's study of legal and oonstitu- 
tional subjects. He quotes Dr. Ambedkar’s 
observation that ' The religious conceptions in 
this oountry are so vast that they oover every 
aspect of life from birth to death... I 
personally do not understand why religion 
should be given this vast expansive jurwdio- 
tion’. The author shows how the attempts to 
reform Hindu personal law within the new 
legal code came under attack from the oom- 
munalista, because Hinduism was subjected to 
alien standards (as in the enforcement of mono- 
gemy) while the secularists also expressed 
dissatisfaction because these reforms were 
applied only to Hindus, leaving the Muslims 
bereft of their benefita : they insisted that any 
scheme for the revision of personal law ought 
to apply to all, not merely members of the 
majority religion. 

The extent to which religion exercises 
control over social and economic considerations 
is illustrated by the legal definition of ths 
Scheduled Castes. This o&tegory has been 
created entirely for the purpose of permitting 
discrimination in favour of those who are 
socially and economically backward. Yet the 
Order of 1950 which specifled who should be 
placed in this category provides that ' no person 
who professes a religion differant from Hinduism 
ahali be deemed to be a member of a Scheduled 
Caste °. Subsequently, certain Sikh groups, and 
also those who followed Dr. Ambedkar in 
professing to be Buddhista, were allowed the 
advantage of Scheduled Caste dealgnation. 
But however unprivileged and backward 
Christian converts from the Untouchables may 
be, they are denied the concessions given to 
their unconverted brethren. 

Professor Smith has much more to say 
concerning religion in relation to politics, 
education, language, and many other aspects 
of social change. It is all oarefully documented 
and Iucidly presented. As a general reflectaon, 
tt might be observed that Hindus do represent 
85%, of the peoples of India, and Hinduism 
might be expected to set the social tone as (say) 
the Islamic outlook does in Algeria, despite 
intensive Western influence. Professor Smith 
tends to portray his subject in terms of the 
minorities and how they are affected by the 
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majority. Presumably, individual members of 
any minority have to decide whether to conform 
to the majority outlook or else, deliberately, 
to accept the role of an Outsider (this is 
certainly the dilemma of the Jewish community 
in Britain, for example). Professor Smith dove 
not entirely acknowledge this difficulty, which 
no secular state, whatever its laws, oan ever 
entirely surmount. 
HUGH TINKER 


Peter, Prince of Greece and Denmark : 
A study of ndry. [iv], 601 pp., 
23 plates. The e: Mouton & Co., 
1963. Guildars 60. 


This impressive volume 1s the fruit of 
anthropological investigations which extended 
over close on 20 years and involved intensive 
field-work in many parts of Indis, Ceylon, and 
the Indo-Tibetan borderiands. It represents 
the first foll-scale study of a form of marriage, 
which although often disoussed in relation to 
certain South Indian societies, had never been 
the subject of & comparative investigation of 
this magnitude. There are few anthropologhata 
who have had the opportunity, as well as the 
perseveranoe, to devote so many years of field- 
work to the intensive study of a single institu- 
ton, and Prince Peter deserves our admiration 
for the. determination with which he has 
pursued his quest for information on the 
polyandrous forms of marriage tn a large 
number of different societies. Both his feld- 
work and the presentation of his data were 
designed to answer a set of well-devised 
questions on tbe nature of polyandry, and the 
book begins with & detailed exposition of the 
various problems to be considered in a oom- 


parative study of this subject. This is followed ` 


by an extensive review of historical aud ethno- 
graphic data on instances of polyandry in 
and present societics. f 
Section u, which constitutes the main body 
of the book, contains the presentation of the 
&uthor's field material on polyandrous popula- 
tions of Ceylon, Kerala, the Nilgiria, the 
Himalayan regions, and Tibet. The value of 
this material is all the greater as most of the 
societies studied are undergoing a proces of 
change, as s result of which polyandry is 
becoming leas and less frequent. Legislation 
aimed at d us unions of 
their legality has been passed both in Ceylon 
and in India, and m these countries it seems 
only a matter of time before polyandry is 
virtually obsolete. The author's field investiga- 
tions vary in thoroughness, but, whereas the 
data on Ceylon do not contain a great deal of 
new information, the descriptions of the mar- 
mage system of the artisan castes of Kerala 
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and that of the Todas represent & very oon- 
zklerable advance in our knowledge of these 
communities. The most weighty chapters, 
however, are those on the polyandry of the 
Tibetan-speeking people, for the author's long 
stay in Kalimpong and his knowledge of 
colloquial Tibetan have given him unrivalled 
opportunities to study the Tibetan marriage 
system in detail. 

The only oriticiam of the presentation of 
field date contained in the 360 pp. of section IT 
ja the rather discursive style of writing. Details 
of artuations connected with tho author's feld 
inquiries are given in & manner which suggest 
verbatim excerpts from fleld diaries, and one 
cannot help feeling that in some places a more 
concise description of the ethnographic facts 
would have brought out the arguments more 
clearly. This, however, is a minor oriticism, 
and any anthropologist following up the 
author's investigations wil profit from the 
many minute accounts of individual situations 
and casa. 

The book concludes with a section in which 
the author summarizes his findings and pre- 
sents an anthropological theary of polyandry. 
He oonasiders in turn the historical, demo- 
graphio, sociological, and economic reasons 
advanced to explain the existence of this form 
of marriage, but finds that none of them 
satisfactorily aocounts for the oocurrenoe of al) 
the various types of polyandry. Aoocording to 
his own hypothesis, polyandry is due to the fact 
that people living in a difficult and insecure en- 
vironment develop an unusually great solidarity 
between men, who supprees their natural ag- 
gression and co-operate more easily than men 
enjoying & more clement environment. This 
attitude enormously intensifies the unity and 
solidarity of the sibling group, and as a result of 
this emphasis on the virtue of solidarity frater- 
nal polyandry becomes not only acceptable but 
a social ideel. From this assumption the author 
goes 2 step further and postulates that 
° inoestuous desires find considerable satisfaco- 
tion in the fact that &cooas to a sister-in-law is 
possible, as it is too, in certain ciroumstanoes, 
even to a step-mother or a daughter-in-law ' 
(p. 568). There seem to be two main objections 
to this argument. Many people living in 
environments as inclement as thet of Tibet, 
and certainly far harsher than the environment 
of Ceylon and Kerala, have not developed 
polyandrous tendencies, and the author's sug- 
geation that polyandry could establish rtaelf 
only where & strong ‘ sense of property and the 
husbandry of resources’ are present still does 
not fully acoount for the very sporadic oocur- 
renoe of the institution. While I agree with 
Prince Peter that among many Himalayan 
societies the solidarity of brothers unwilling to 
break up & holding or a herd of yak is an 
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important motive for the conclusion of poly- 
androus marriages, I find the description of 
polyandry as ‘a latent homosexual and noar- 
incestuous form of tho marital institution’ 
(p. 569) unconvincing. For a husband in & 
polyandrous household does not see in the 
joint wife a 'muster-in-lew ', and if relations 
between & man and his brother's wife, who 
obviously cannot belong to his own exogamous 
group, were to be regarded as incestuous every 
case of levir&to would involve an element of 
incest. Even polyandrous marriages in which 
men of different generations, e.g. father and 
son, are in the position of oo-husbands, oan 
hardly be regarded as ‘near moestuous' as 
neither of the men concerned sees in the joint 
wife anything but a legitimate sexual partner. 
One may justiflably argue, however, as indeed 
the author has done, that polyandry can 
flourish only in socletaes where aggreasion in 
the form of male jealousy is not strongly 
developed. It is an observable fact that poly- 
andry occurs usually in association with & high 
degree of sexual freedom, and that a lenient 
view of both premarital and extra-mantal 
sexual Intercourse 15 a frequent concomitant of 
the social approval accorded to polyandrous 
unions, 

Disagreement with the author's somewhat 
Freudian interpretation of the causes of poly- 
andry in no way affects the evaluation of his 
book as an anthropological study of the 
greatest merit and importance. Inoomprehen- 
sibly the publishers have falled to provide an 
index, and this is a serious flaw in a book of 
601 pp. ranging over ه‎ very wide and diverse 
fleld. Otherwise the book is excellently pro- 
duced and numerous illustrations, tables, and 
maps greatly add to ita value. 


O. VON FÜRER-HAIMNEBNDOREEY 


H. N. Mxomazn (ed): Studies in 
Siberian eihnogenesw. (Arctic Insti- 
tute of North America. Anthro- 
pology of the North: Translations 
from Russian Sources, No. 2.) vii, 
313 pp. [Toronto]: University of 
Toronto Press for the Arctic Institute 
of North America, [1962]. $3.50. 
(Distributed in QG.B. by Oxford 
University Prees. 285.) 


This volume contains the English translation 
of 17 articles omginally written in Russian and 
published during the decade 1950-00. Moat 
of them appeared in Sovetskaya Finografiza, but 
a few of the articles translated were published 
in leas &oceesible Soviet periodicals. They all 
deal with problems related to the 'ethno- 
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genesis’ or, more simply, to the origin of 
various peoples of Central Eurasia: Finno-, 
Ugrians, Samoyeds, Turks, Mongols, Tungur. 
It lies in the nature of such studies that they 
are situated at widely different points on the 
scalo of absolute chronology : some would deal 
with the pre-Christian era, others with the 
seventeenth—eighteenth centuries A.D. They 
form & most valuable ensemble and will be of 
great use even to those who would be oapable of 
reading the originals. For here, in one handy 
volume, very moderately priced and well- 
produced, one finds material normally &ooes- 
siblo only in well-stocked libraries. This 
cannot be the place for discnsmng individually 
the articles included in the volume. The 
editor's choioe was a wise one, each of them 
constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
subject treated. There is but one article I 
would not have inaluded, Interesting and 
important though it may be: L. P. Potapov’s 
‘The origin and ethnic composition of the 
Koybels' (pp. 144-68), originally published as 
a chapter of the &uthor's Oderki po storii 
allajces (second ed., Moskva, 1953). It has 
already appeared in & German version en- 
tatled ‘Zam Problem der Herkunft und 
Ethnogenese der Koibalen und Motoren’ 
(JSFOw., LIK, 1, 1957, 104 pp.). This German 
version is more complete than the article 
translated; it is regrettable that it has 
escaped the notice of the editor. 

On all other acoounts the editor must be 
congratulated on a job well done. He did not 
adopt the lunatic practice, so often followed, of 
giving the Russian titles only in translation 
(thus prealuding the poesibility of anyone 
ever finding the original) he inoluded the 
exoellent maps and interesting illustrations of 
the articles translated, and did what could be 
done with the transliteration of the many 
foreign names. He produced & book of capital 
importance. May it be followed by others 
dealing with other aspects of Central Eurasian 
history. 


DENIS SINOR 


Edward H. Somare: The golden 
peaches of Samarkand: a study of 
T'ang exotwos. xvii, 399 pp., 16 plates. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles : aoe 
of California Press, 1963. $9. (Engli 
agents: Oambridge University Press. 
128.) 


For the last decade, Professor Sohafer has 
been publishing a succession of highly diverting 
studies upon realia in medieval China, and 
particularly studies of exotio products and 
customs. Some of these have been of major 
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importanoe—in his brilliant study 
of faloonry in T'ang times and the long article 
on ritual exposure. But at times ons has been 
tempted to wonder how these studies contri- 
buted to modern sinology, and how far they 
merely continued the antiquarian inquiries 
of Pelliot and his generation. With this 
volume, the author gives & splendid rebuttal 
to such doubts. It is a detailed study of exotic 
products in use during T'ang times, and pre- 
senta at onoe & completely new Hght upon the 
limitlees foreign influences in this most 
commopohtan period of China’s history, and 
also much new information upon the material 
culture of the period. 

The enormous mass of source material which 
must have been combed to provide the informa- 
ton in this fat volume, and the great diffi- 
culties of interpretation of the technical 
language in which ib is described represent a 
great achievement in terms of sheer hard 
labour. But the real achievement of this book 
Hos perhaps more in, the effort of creative 
imagination which has gone into the production 
of the picture of & brillant and extremely 
colourful epoch. It is eminently readable, 
and a timely corrective ab a time when the 
current tendency is for historians to take away 
the colourful detail from history and to oon- 
centrate upon the dry details of institutions. 
The literary historian will also find it invaluable 
for the incidental light which it frequently 
throws upon the symboli value of many 
exotic substances which constantly recur in 
T'ang poetry. 

It would perhaps seem churlish to complain 
of one of the book's shortcomings. But the 
ainologist reader will, I am sure, feel früstrated 
as I did myself in using this book, in that 
there is no adequate glossary of the Chinese 
terms for the products mentioned. It would 


to differentiate the periods during which the 
different terms for a giren product were in 
vogue. With the which has gone into 
the present volume, the author is certainly the 
person best qualified to produce such & highly 
desirable work of reference. 


D. O. TWITOHNTT 


D. C. Twrronett: Financial admante- 
tration under the T'ang dynasty. 
(University of Cambri Oriental 
Publications, No. 8.) ziri, 374 pp. 
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Cambridge: University Press, 1963. 
£5. 


There are several reasons why T'ang has 
attracted particular attention as the point of 
entrée for the study of the eoonomie history of 
China tn pre-modern times. It is intrinsioa]ly 
an important transition period between the 
statio, subsistence economy of the 
Northern end Southern Dynasties and the 
embryonic industrialten ! and meroantiligm of 
Sung. It is at the same time the first period 
for whioh the documentation becomes reason- 
ably abundant. This ts true both in terms of 
material compiled in the form of books— 
official histories, legal and administrative 
codes, encyclopedio collections of documenta, 
eto.—and, nio EE any pre-modern Ps 
in the manuscript material reoovered from 
Tun-huang and Turfan, whioh contains much 
precious documentation on low-grade bure&u- 
oratio practice and on the private economy. 
Moreover Tang is the period when Japan was 
most intensively imitating China and Tang 
institutions are reflected in contemporary 
Japanese works. 

For all these reasons Japanese scholars in 
particular have written enormously on T'ang 
economic history ; but comparatively little of 
their resulta have previously been made avall- 
able in Western languages. It is the great 
merit of Professor Twitahett’s book that he 
provides & thorough, accurate, and up-to-date 
account of the research in this field, relying 
especially on Japanese scholarship but covering 
Chinese and Western as well and grounding 
himself at all times in his own studies on the 
original sources. 

Originally written as & doctoral thesis some 
ten yours ago, the work was designed to take 
the form of a commentary to a translation of 
the financial monograph of the old Tang 
history. The translation was not in the end 
inoluded in the thesis or the book and it is to 
be hoped that some means may ultimately be 
found for publishing this as well, We now have 
translations of the corresponding monographs 
In tho Han shu, Chin shu and Sut shu (but not 
yet the Wet shu). They are no doubt the most 
rewarding parta of dynastic histories to have 
been translated and it would be good to oom- 
plete the series at least as far as T*ang—to deal 
with those from Sung onward fs a more formid- 
ablo taak. 

This is, of course, only an incidental comment 
on the present work for the revised and en- 
larged commentary, with ita full annotation 


1 See Robert Hartwell, ‘A revolution in the 
Chinese iron and coal industries during the 
Northern Sung, 9000-1128 a.p.’, Jowrnal of 
Anon Studies, xxr, 2, 1962, 153-62. 
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and documentation, supported by five ap- 
pendixes and nine maps, stands very well on 
its own. The author has not by any means 
slavishly tied himself to the explication of his 
text and has rather made his work into an 
extended study, from all points of view, of all 
the major topics dealt with in the text—land 
tenure, direct taxation, government monopo- 
lies, currency and credit, transport—and in 
addition has added a chapter on the history of 
the fiscal administration. Even the limitation 
to government finance, derived from the text 
and implied in the thle of the book, is not 
strictly adhered to and many aspects of the 
private economy are [illuminated as well. 
Professor T witchett's book is relevant therefore 
to the whole fleld of T'ang economic history 
and will be of great interest also to those 


working in other periods. It ls Hkely to be a 
standard work for some tims to come. 


E. G. PULLEYBLAMEK 


Wane Gunewu: The structure of power 
in North China during the Five Dynas- 


ties. viu, 257 pp. Kuala Lumpur: 
University of ya Press, 1963. 
(Distributors: Oxford University 
Press. 633.) 


The late Nait Torajird first set forth the 
thesis that the last centary or so of the T'ang, 
the Five Dynasties, and the first decades of 
Sung represent a major watershed in Chinese 
history: the end of the aristocratic order, the 
emergence of a new literati class, the develop- 
ment of & new type of centralized autocratic 
monarchy, the appearance of a new popular 
culture. During the last 20 years a number of 
studies of the institutional and social history 
of this period have appeared. The pioneers 
have been mainly Japanese scholars, notably 
Sud Yoshtyuki. Dr. Wang’s monograph is the 
first major study of the period to appear in a 
Western language, and it is a work of capital 
importance, 

The soope of the study هر‎ clearly indicated 
by the title. This is a politaoal study, an effort 
to analyse the growth of new power oonfigura- 
tions during a period of moeesant war and 
dynastic Instability. Dr. Wang begins with a 
discussion of the o&taclykmio rebellion of 
Huang Ch'&o; he sees 884 as a turning-point, 
for It was in that year that the Huang Ch'&o 
rebels were driven from Oh'ang-an and the 
T'ang empire in effect came to an end. There 
followed the struggle between Chu Wen and 
the Huang Ch'&o remnants on the one hand 
and the Bha-t/o Turks allied to the Chinese of 
Hopei on the other. Chu Wen's struggle to 
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build & power network centred on his capital 
at K'ai-feng is considered against the beak- 
ground of the chveA-iw shih system which had 
grown up under the T'ang. Ten years of effort 
were needed to overcome most of the rival 
military governors, and another ten before Chu 
Wen could found his Liang dynasty. Chrono- 
logically the study then moves on to the years 
of the abortive T'ang restoration at the hands 
of the Sha-t'o Turks (923-87) and then to the 
régime of Li Seu-yuan and his suoooesors, the 
so-called Chin dynasty, 987-46. Leas attention 
is given to the Khitan interlude (946-7) and 
to the two short-lived dynasties that led to the 
establishment of the Sung. 

Although this study does not set out to offer 
chronological ‘ coverage ' of eventa, it is by all 
odds the clearest &ooount in any language of 
the tangled conflicts of multiple forces that 
characterized this period. Yet the author's 
purpose is to show, step by step, the evolution 
of a system of power, and we might note some 
of his main points. He shows that the rela- 
tively more open politdoal system of the later 
T'ang failed to satisfy the ambitions of the 
new men of wealth or talent who were pushing 
their way upward. Some, like Huang Ch‘ao, 
became rebels. Others found careers in the 
provinces with the military governors or in 
professional military service. Chu Wen, im his 
long effort to establish a new order, found use 
for many of those men; after his liquidation 
of the T'ang eunuchs he appointed these pro- 
vincia] arricistes to staff the Palace Commissions 
and the most loyal of them to serve as his 
governors and prefects, Under Chu Wen and 
his snocessors Palace Commissions became the 
standard device for the exercise of central 
power: groups bound to the ruler by personal 
loyalty and mutual interests without either 
the In-group coheatveneas of the T'ang eunuchs 
or the independent moral and administrative 
traditions of the T'ang bureauorecy. Dr. Wang 
shows persuasively that the governments 
which developed in this manner were adapting 
the institutions of the military governorships 
to the needs of & centralized state. 

Yet no ruler disoussed—however violent 
his individual prejudice against scholar-off- 
cdalse—attempted to liquidate this class. Their 
ritual and literary skills were always needed, 
and their devotion to the ideas of unifled 
empire and civil government made them, m 
many circumstances, more trustworthy than 
personal retainers or old oomrades-in-arms. 
It is symptomatic of the ambivalence of these 
warlord monarchs towards the scholar-officials 
that m the mdst of furious military struggles 
they still attempted to continue the examma- 
ton system; and it is suggestive of the 
strength of scholar-official traditions that many 
of the successful arrieistes encouraged their 
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sons to enter the bureaucracy. In reading this 
study it often seems that the three-way struggle 
of the last century of T'ang was continuing 
with other protagonists. Emperors there were 
with all manner of odd claims to legitimacy, 
with their families and relatives by marriage 
and adoption; a bureaucracy continuing with 
ite ancient traditions but only a shadow of its 
power ; instead of the T'ang eunuchs with their 
great networks of clients and adopted relatives, 
there is the new class of provincial military and 
financial specialista, retainers, personal serri- 
tor& A three-way struggle for power was 
oontinuous. 

However many echoes of the T'ang there 
were, the institutional wore many and 
far-reaching. In addition to the Palace Oom- 
mimsions there was the Emperor's Ármy—4 
body of élite troops cloee to and, ideally, at tho 
disposal of the ruler at any time. With this 
came the Chief Commanders who, tf they were 
shrewd, could use the power of an élite corps 
to dethrone one monarch and raise up another. 
(The founder of the Sung dynasty was elevated 
in just this way.) Yet the unremitting 

thread which runs through this 
book— was between the forces af oentralixation 
and the forces of seperatixm or regi 
The goal of the centralizera, whatever their race 
or claims to legitimacy, wes to end the pro- 
vincial hegemonies that had torn the Tang 
asunder. Dr. Wang lays out in absorbing 
detail the many devices used: the timely 
breaking up of large provihoes into smaller and 
weaker units; the shrewd build-up of the 
power of prefects and special commanders who 
reduoed the autonomy of the governors; the 
device of forcing & transferred governor to take 
all his staff and retainers away with him; late 
in this period the appointment of bureaucrats 
from the centre (now with an Emperor's Army 
to back them) to replace the military governors 
or, as amstent governors, to undermine in 
subtle ways the governors’ powers By 947, 
when the Khitan invaders withdrew, the 
political unifloation of North China was an 
accomplished fact. 

This account makes it unnecessary to find 
superhuman powers in the Sung founder, for 
Dr. Wang shows that if he was the heir to 
great problems (e.g. the untamed Hmperor’s 
Army), he none the lees was the beneficiary of 
60 years of effort to unify the north. In this 
and countless other ways thie study modiflos 
traditional interpretations. As one would 
expect from Dr. Wang's excellent artlol on 
the historiography of the period (Asia Major, 
NB, vi, 1, 1957), the sources are handled with 
critica! acumen and the reader is warned of the 
deficiencies of evidence on many points. 
Dr. Wang shows great resourcefulness in 
extracting data from recalcitrant sources (sce, 
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for example, his excellent tables on the origins 
and careers of various groups) but no 
disposition to force the texta. 

This monograph is, properly, limited by the 
title which defines the subject. Yet one is left 
somewhat unsatisfied by the sketohy treatment 
of the last 12 years of the period. We are per- 
suaded that & new structure of power had been 
established by 947, but fow readers will be as 
capable as the author of completing this story, 
at least to the enthronement of Chao Kuang- 
yin as first Sung emperor. But perhape we are 
showing once more our bondage to the tradi- 
tional ‘dynastic’ sequences 1 More seriously, 
it would have been helpful to have a fuller 
acoount of the base of the evolving power 
structure: the official families (kuan-hw) and 
other families with local power, for, as Dr. 
Wang points out (p. 182), the support of those 
families with their manors and ostatos was 
essential to the success of any régime, central or 
provincial It would have been helpful also 
to have given rather more attention to land- 
scape, terrain and cultural differenoes, from one 
ares of the north to another. The maps, like the 
text, tend to make us think rather too exclu- 
sively in strictly military and politiosl terms. 
Yet these are minor discontenta in the face of 
the author’s solid achievement: a real ‘New 
history of the Five Dynasties’ written with 
great persuasivences and olarity. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


ARTHUE F. Werger and Danis 
TwiroHgTT (ed.): Confucian per- 
sonakives. (Stanford Studies in the 
Orvilizations of Eastern Asia.) x, 
411 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1962. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
708.) 


To conclude thet series of symposia-— 
Studies in Chinese thought (1058), Chinese 
thought and institutions (1057), Confucianism in 
action (1950), and Ths Confucian persuasion 
(1960)—the Committee on Chinese Thought of 
the Association for Aslan Stadies decided to 
collect a number of biographical studies which 
might Mustrate in oonorete terms the effects 
of Confucianism on individual lives in the 
course of Chinese history. The result is a 
volume comprising twelve essays on persons 
who lived at various times from the sixth to the 
twentieth centuries. 

They provide an interesting and varied 
sample of Chinese notables of thet period. 
Only the a of the word ‘ Con- 
fuclanism ' in the title seems open to question. 
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Some of those discussed certainly had a strong 
commitment to Buddhism and more——perhaps 
even the majority-—vwere not specially noted 
for their idealogical attachment to Confucian- 
iam. It is rather as if ع‎ seleotaon of ° Christian 
personalities ' were to be made up of such & 
list aa: Bt. Thomas Becket, François Villon, 
Bt. Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelh, Martin 
Lather, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Peter Paul Rubens, John Milton, Spinoza, 
Voltaire, and Joseph Smith, the founder of 
Mormoniam. From the point of view ofa non- 
European these persons would certainly have 
something in common attributable to their 
Christian environment; but to use the term 
“Christian” for this reason alone would not 
scam very apt. Traditional China was perhaps 
less pluralistio and diverse in its posnbilities 
than European civilization but, if so, it is a 
question of degree only and the closer one gets 
to Chinese society the loss satisfled one becomes 
with the omnibus label ‘ Confucian’ to cover 
the patterns of behaviour of even the scholar- 
officials. 

I should not, however, wish to insist too 
strongly on this ‘rectifloastion of names’. 
Anyone who reads the book is not likely to be 
seriously misled. There has been no attempt 
in practice to impose a false uniformity. On the 
contrary, one recelves not a stereotyped 
picture of the Confucian scholar-official 
but a strong impreesion of diversity and 

The most thoroughly Confucian of the men 
studied is no doubt Chu Hai, the Aquinas of 
neo-Confuci&nism, to whose political career 
Conred Schirokaner devotes an emay. The 
earlier statesmen La Chih (754—805), studied 
by Dens Twitohett, and Feng Tao (882-054), 
studied by Wang Gung-wu, were Confucian m 
the sense of being formed by an education 
in the Confucian classics but were in no 
sense philosophers, Albert Dien’s subject Yen 
Chih-t‘ul (581—891 -+-), a statesman from a still 
earher period, ها‎ especially interesting for the 
way in which he adopted Buddhism as a 
personal farth while upholding Confucian 
standards of behaviour in official life. Igor de 
Rachewiltz shows that Yeh-lu Ch'u-ta'ai 
(1189-1242), the stnicised Khitan who served 
as adviser to Genghis Khan and is credited 
with having prevented the Mongol ruler from 
devastating North China and turning it into 
graxing land, was also deeply sttached to 
Buddhism but as an official was imbued with 
many ‘Confucian’ ideas and attempted to 
persuade the Mongols to introduce institutions 
like the examination system. 

Two interesting ‘debunking’ essays are 
provided by Hellmut Wilheld, who tries to get 
behmd the romantic myths surrounding Yueh 
Fei (1103-41), the warrior hero of early 
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Southern Sung, and Herbert Franke, who 
tries to rehabilitate Chia Seu-tao, condemned. 
by traditional Chinese historians as the ' bad 
last minister’, whose evil and self-aeeking 
policies led to the downfall of Southern Sung. 

Hans H. Frankel has made a kind of 
statistioal analysis of the chapter on the lives 
of literary men in the old T’ang history. itis 
hardly oorrect, however, to consider his many 
interesting points as reflecting the attitudes to 
literature of the tenth-century editors. The 
fact that the great bulk of the biographies 
date from before the An Lu-ahan rebellion oan 
only mean that here, as elsewhere, the old 
T'ang history Incorporates an existing chapter 
from the T'ang shu of Wei Shu and Liu Fang, 
completed c. 760, with the addition of a few 
later names from biographies in the 5SÀiA-[w. 
Attention to this point would, I think, have 
brought the emsey into rather sharper focus. 

A later literary figure is deecribed by Fritz 
Mote who gives a fascinating account of the 
enigmatio career of Kso Ch, the hero-poet 
executed by the founder of Ming. For good 
meesure we have Nelson Wu's study of an 
artist and art historian, Tung Ch'i-ch'ang, 
whose career, official and private, gives a vivid 
picture of late Ming Chine. 

Finally we come to the moderns. Richard C, 
Howard has made an interesting study of the 
background, partly Chinese, partly Western, 
of the utopian conceptions of K'ang Yu-wei 
(1858-1927). Joseph Levenson gives a brief, 
rather unsympathetic and dismissing, &ooount 
of Liao P*ing (1852-1982), an ineffectual retired 
scholar from whom K'ang Yu-wei appears to 
have derived his revolutionary theories about 
Confucius and Confucianism. 

The two editors have prefaced the book with 
introductory article. Arthur Wright en- 
deavours to draw general conclusions from his 
rather disparate material. Among the pointa he 
makes, he streases the importance of roles and 
role-playing in traditional Chinese life, suggest- 
ing that this was characteristic of China in & 
way not found elsewhere. This is a conclusion 
about which I must confess that I am pro- 
foundly sceptioal. I suspect that the adopting 
of roles and imitation of ideal exemplars have 
played and play to-day at least as big & part 
in Huropean end Amsmoan İrfe as they do in 
China. Are personality patterns really more 

in China? At any rate the bio- 
grephies collected in this book hardly support 
such a judgment. 

Denis Twitchett’s article on ' Problems of 
Chinese biography’ enlarges on hie away in 
Historians of China and Japan (London, 1961). 
1 should like to make one correction on a point 
of detail. In discussing the question of bio- 
graphies of rebels, Professor Twitohett refers 
to the biography of An Lau-shan in the old 
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T'ang history. This was not, ss he states, 
based on the An Iw-shan shih-chi but on the 
official Su-tiswng shih-Iu. The An Lu-shon shik- 
chi itself, recently translated with oopious 
notes by R. des Rotours, though unofficial, 
was compiled largely from official sources 
(including the same biography of An La-shan 
in the Sw-tewag shih) and, while it includes 
some doubtful material, cannot be simply dis- 
missed as ‘highly dubious’. It gives, in fact, 
some interesung evilenoe on just the point 
which Professor Twitchett raises, namely the 
ultimate source of material for biographies of 
rebels, for it makes mention of the work of « 
rebel historiographer. Though the evidenoe of 
this work is explioitly mentioned only to be 
rejected, it is evident that the author of the 
An In-shom shth-ché, and presumably also the 
author of the Su-tsung shih u, had at their 
disposal material prepared at the rebel court 
and it is reasonable to infer that, for example, 
the mythologizing features of the biography 
oome from this. 

Ib is impossible in a short review to do 
justice to all the exoellenoles in a collective 
work of this kind. In spite of &mall criticisms 
that I have made, I should Hke to congratulate 
the taro editors, the individual contributors, 
and the Committee on Chinese Thought for 
having produced a book which makes a 


Precious addition to the biographical material 
on China available in Engliah, 


3. G. 





Now. BARNXABD: Bronze casting and 
bronze alloys in ancient China. (Monu- 
mente Serica Monograph xiv.) xxiv, 
336 pp., 54 plates. [Nagoya]: 
1 National University and 

Monumenta Serioa, 1961. 


A need to establish the authenticity of ritual 
veasals as a prior requisite to the study of 
inscriptions thereon has led Dr. Barnard to the 
production of this monograph with ite wealth 
of illustrations and tables (many of them 
of considerable complexity). He reaches a 
number of conclusions. One of these is of 
interest to linguists as well as archaeologists 
and art historians: of 156 li-ttag cauldrons, 
there is no reason to suppose that 37 (all the 
uninscribed ones) are spurious, while, of the 
remainder, at least 22 should be treated as 
forgeries. I$ should be noted that none of thes» 
piecos has a properly attested provenanoe, yet 
much of our thinking about pre-Han China is 
based upon conclusions drawn from material 
of just this category of reliability. Another 
finding by Dr. Barnard is that all pre-Han cast 
objects were made in moulds (and mostly in 
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complex sectionalixed ones with a repertory of 
deocorational and often inscripttonal elementa 
which could be taken from stock and inserted 
to the dealgner's instructions). Such an opinion 
has, as he admita, been advanced by many 
scholars from Karlbeok to Ch'en Meng-ohia 
for the Shang period, but with the exception 
of Yoshida Mitaukuni (and he only tenta- 
tively), no one has made such an assertion 
&bout all pre-Han metal work. 

Dr. Bernard's primary concern is with the 
detection of forgeries: his interest in bronze 
technology lies in his hdpe that if he oan show 
that no pre-Han pleoe was made by cire 
perdue methods, then any plece which has a 
wax phase in its manufacture (however archaic 
ita appearance) must be & later copy. ' The 
evidence which he has collected is impressive 
in Ha range and soope. Photographs show 
clear evidence of mould-joints in pieces which 
would certainly have been attributed to cire 
perdue working. Admirable detail drawings— 
many of them the work of ع‎ member of the 
Department of Geography, Australian National 
Univeralty--demonstrate exactly how moulds 
could be sectioned to produce effects which 
would seem certainly to have been achieved by 
wax techniques. His case for the rejection of the 
established view is set out clearly at pp. 87-109, 
Yotta’s discussion of the cire perdue technique 
in his introduction to the Eumorfopoulos 
catalogue providing a convenient starting- 
point. The main objection to moulds, that 
they cannot really be used for under-ont relief, 
is met with the statement: ‘... probably the 
entire absence of attested castings with under- 
out relief... in pre-Han times may be accepted 
مه‎ a considerable indication of outaide origins 
[Le. of oire perdue] of comparatively late 
date’ (p. 89). Which seems to amount to 
accepting his own view that all pieces of pre- 
Han date are made in moulds. It is tempting, 
however, to consider his case for associating the 
introduction of the cire perdue technique with 
that of Buddhism. Such an argument gets 
round the difficulty of such sites as Shih-chai- 
shan where much of the work must have 
depended upon wax methods. For etther their 
products, which are certainly in part pre-Han, 
must be excluded from ‘ancient Ohina’ 
(a view which could certainly be argued but 
only by the exercise of a kind of negative 
historical hind-alght), or they could be seen as 
the first achievements in & new medium m an 
area lying across one of the routes by which 
Buddhiam seems to have reached Chins. (It 
may in fact turn out that, as more material 
from the south becomes available, Dr. 
Barnard's assertions can be sustained only for 
northern anobent Chinese cultures.) 

Dr. Barnard devotes considerable space to 
the consideration of published bronze analyses. 
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He is clearly aware of the dangers which lie 
herein—' not all analyses have been cerefully 
conducted |’ (p. 170)—but he does not perhaps 
fully appreciate the distinctions between ' not 
sought’ and ' not detected ' in his discussions 
of so-called trace elementa (whose value as 
indicators are in any case coming inoreasingly 
under suspicion, except perhaps in the form of 
real traces spectroscopioally determined in 
parts per million). He recognixes the problem 
created by the different results which oan be 
obtained from the analysis of patina, corrosion 
producta, the main body of & single object, and 
various different parts of that same body, 
though he seems to accept a httle unoritioally 
Chikeshige Masumi's rather suspect method for 
countaracting these complications. Nor does 
he seam fully aware of the problems created by 
the different behaviour of different alloys: 
Cu -+ Pb does not decay in the same way as 
Cu -+ Sn, kince the physical structure of the two 
alloys is quite different. A more serious difi- 
culty هذ‎ apparent when he comes to treat his 
results as averages. For example, in his 
discussion of the analyses of ritual vessels 
(Table 7 and pp. 187-9) he shows that two 
attested pre-Ch'in vessels give the following 
analyses of their main elements : 

Cu: 70-370 Sn: 11-224 Pb: 16-021 
while 12 unsttestod specimens give : 

Cu: 74-867 Bn: 8۰860 Pb: 9-588. 
Unfortunately the 12 specimens include per- 
centages of kad ranging from to 0°45 to 38-00, 
so that the average figure for lead, an olement 
which is of great interest in the history of early 
Asian bronzes (and whose importance he 
recognizes) seems to be wholly meaningless. 

This ts an important book with muoh to offer 
scholars in a wide variety of fielde. It is 
obviously open to criticam in some particulars, 
but it makes a number of major pointa with 
clarity and force. Of theese the most important, 
at least to an archacologist reviewer, is that too 
much of our ' knowledge ' of ancient China has 
depended upon unauthenticated pieces of 
doubtful provenance. Controlled exoavations 
and detailed study of the finds in scientific 
laboratories are the means by which we shall be 
able to provxle the data for a true hwtory of 
early Chineee culture. Dr. Barnard has shown 
the problem in ite true light and started us upon 
ihe way. 

ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


WILLIAM Watson: Ancient Chinese 
bronzes. (The Arta of the Kast.) 117 pp., 
front., 106 plates. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1962. 635. 


Mr. Watson has produced an acoount of 
ancient Chinese bronzes which makes available 
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to collectors and all those interested in these 
magnifloent examples of Chinese artistio and 
technological achievement a wealth of soholar- 
ship. He has drawn upon recent Chinese work 
and the results of excavations ainoe 1950, aa 
well as bringing together the conclusons of 
earlier generations of Chinese scholars and 
such Western authorities as Karigren and 
Yetta. His own familiarity with literature in 
Russian, Chinese, and Japanees and his close 
study of the objects themselves has given him 
an unusually objective approach to the many 
problems of a feld in which extravagant 
hypotheses and curious conjectures abound. 

The book is divided into five chapters. 
A short introduction provides a oontext for 
the bronzes and discusses traditional Chmeee 
catalogues as well as chronology (where Ch'en 
Meng-chia w followed). One may wonder 
whether the observation that the vessels were 
used for sacrifices ' and— despite the injunctions 
inseribed on many of them they were to be 
treasured in use for ever—they were buried 
with the dead’ does not overlook the intor- 
pretation that they were in fact in use with the 
dead. The second chapter deals with ritual 
vessels and gives an account of each of the 
Chinese categories. This is necessary, since tho 
terms are in current use, but Mr. Watson's own 
difficulty in analysing many of the terms sug- 
geata that at some point & new terminology 
must be devieed. The retention of Chinese 
dictionary names of dubious histonoity and 
uncertain signiflo&noe (e.g. chweh/cA4ao, town, 
hu) is an act of piety which only serves to per- 
petuate an antiquaman attitude which has little 
to contribute but confusion in the study of 
bronzes. In passing, we may note that the 
tnlobate pot does in fact occur outside Chins 
(e.g. at Hieserlik) though not in metal forma so 
far as I know. This suggests that it may not 
be an Invention of the Chinese neolithic (p. 26). 
The term ‘ unusually tense profile ' is curious: 
it apparently contrasta with ‘expandmg 
profile ’ (p.20). The chiao (?) discussed at p. 32 
is labelled chwech on pl. 11 a; pl 11 b is also a 
chiao. I cannot seo why the chia is evidently 
related in origin to the chueh (p. $2) nor do I 
believe that Kuo Pao-chun’s derivation of the 
ku from two ox horns jointed at their pointa 
has anything to oommend it. 

The chapter on ornament is comprehensive 
but exceedingly difficult to follow without a 
more Hberal quota of in-text illustrations. 
It would have been preferable, if cost is the 
limiting factor, to omit the colour plates (which 
though good are not strictly necessary in a 
book on bronzes) in order to provide many 
more line drawings of details of ornament. 
lt may also be argued that to separate mirrors 
and their ornament from this chapter is to beg 
a question if not to confuse an issus. One or 
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two points might be queried. The &beenos of a 
reference to the Fao t'teh in Shang Inscriptions 
may mean no more than our ignorance of Ita 
Shang name. It would be interesting to know 
why Mr. Watson thinks that Shang iconography 
٠ "hes largely divested itself of concern for literal 
communication’. Could it not be that we are 
analphabetic? In his chapter on the inscrip- 
tions Mr. Watson provides a general account of 
the nature of the i (noting the dif- 
floulties which beset those who æt about their 
interpretation) and gives some well-chosen 
examples of characteristio types. The fifth 
chapter on the mirrors provides an epitome of & 
vests, and often turgid mam of writing, both 
Western and Eastern. In 20 pages a clear 
account is given of the main types and the 
bases for their dating. The book concludes 
with an admirable note on bronze coasting 
(though I have some donbt as to the argument 
that lead bronze was used for reasons of 
eoonomy) and & short bibliography. There are 
notes on each chapter. (Note II, 1, should read 
Wen Wa....) The photographs are well- 
chosen and reproduced, but is tt not time for 
us to follow our sotentiflo colleagues in the 
adoption of a metrio scale? If this is too dH- 
fionit, we should have both metrio and inch 
scales. 

These are mostly points of minor importance. 
Mr. Watson has produced & most useful and 
well-balanced account of & major cultural 
achievement. No art historian whose 
He in other areas should fall to Inolude it in his 
required reading : this is a professional &ocount 
of value to teachers, students, collectors, and 
laymen alike. 

ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


WILLIAM Warson: Chinese jade books 
in the Chester Beatty Library. Desoribed, 
and the Chinese texts transiaied by 
Wiliam Watson; the Manchu terts 
translated by J. L. "Mish. 47 pp., front., 
10 plates. Dublin: Hodges Figgis 
& Oo. Ltd., 1963. £3. 


Thanks to the post-war boom in the antique 
market, we have had a spate of books for or by 
antiquarians—some being works of solid 
scholarship, others no more than advertiee- 
ments in diague. But they help the boom 
which, in turn, helps them. In this process of 
mutual aid, a greater interest in antiques, tf 
not in art history, has been aroused. 

This volume by Mr. Wateon deals com- 
petently with the 15 jade books in Sir Chester 
Beatty's collection, which, in the words of the 
author ‘represent the full range of interest, 
both as craft and Hterature, which is to be 
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found in these prised products of the jade 
factory of the Peking palace’. It contains 
Mr. Wateon’s researches and translations as 
woll as 11 plates. For aesthetic considerations, 
the reproductions reveal to us more of the ٠ 
‘orafi’ than of the ' literature ', thus miking 
the taak of oollating the translations with the 
Chinese texts almost impossible. However, 
from what can be checked, one feels that they 
are rather impressionistic. It must be pointed 
out that on p. 34 there is a serious misprint : 
the second part of the translation under item, 
10—' How have theee pictures survived? Ifyou 
aak who took the trouble to preserve them, the 
answer is Kuan Hsiu '—is printed as a part of 
Mr. Wataon's narrative. 

No book, however carefully written, is 
perfect; this is no exception., Let us begin 
from some minor faula. Kung Ch'ui on p. 20 
is given as Kung Chi in p. 22, n. 9; the word 
° Flowing’ in ‘ Western Flowing Gate’ (Hei- 
hua Men) in p. 22, n. 4, should read ‘ 

(even this is unsatisfactory); ‘tho Diamond 
Sutra’ on p. 24 does not correspond to the 
Chinese original which is Asin-ching, not chin- 
kang ching ; the character I ‘ vacant expres- 
mon ' on p. $2 is misinterpreted as ' frightened ’; 
Txu Hal on p. 42 is a mistake for Txu Sen; and 
on p. 44, n. 2, Wang I-chih is plainly a mis- 
reading of the name of the famous calligrapher, 
Wang Hai-chih (FE JF Z., not ge). 
Mr. Watson, having performed the feat of 
some difficult Chinese 
texts (Including a few in cursive script, too), 
falis back on Western works only for his 
rewearch. In doing so, he merely conforms to 
the fashion of to-day, for Chinese art history 
is the only branch of sinology in which even 
& soholar apparently does not have to rely 
on Chinese texts. But this fashion may lead 
the leas experienced readers to form the 
impression that textual study in this fold is 
unnecessary or that there are no Chinese texts 
worthy of study. However, had Mr. Watson 
oonsulted Chinese texte, he would know that 
the Ta Ming i-tung-chih gave the date of the 
discovery of Emperor Chen Twung's yi-chien 
(jade books) as ‘early in the Hung-wu reign- 
period '. not 1747 (p. 12) and that the story of 
Pien Ho and his jade boulder came from the 
Han Fst Tu, not from the San-buo chik, for 
the unfortunate Pien Ho, a man of Ch'u of the 
Warring States period, had nothing to do with 
the Three Kingdoms. 

In his desartptions, Mr. Watson puts forward 
some stimulating, albeit undocumented, views. 
For instance, on pp. 12-18 he says: ‘The 
revival of jade carving in the late seventeenth 
century under imperial patronage was motiva- 
ted in part by admiration for the imitation of 
European inventions’. One wonders what. 
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European inventions the jadeemrth of the late 
seventeenth century tried to imrtate. He also 
relates on p. 15 the charming story of Ch'ien- 
lung writing down his thoughts on stones m the 
٠ “palace garden, but does not give the source of 
. his information. 

Bull the book serves rts purpose and doee 
so well. 

JEROME OH‘ EM 


ROGER GomrPER: The essence of Chinese 
1 244 pp., melnding 1 
acsims. London: Lund Humphries, 
1963. £5 12s. 6d. 


Roger Goepper is one of & new generation 
of specialists in the fleld of oriental art that has 
been emerging over the last ten years. He 
brings to this important and enlightened stady, 
of one of the most difficult subjects in the field, 
those imguistio qualifications which are at last 
regarded as prerequisite for the art historian. 
He divides his book into six long chapters; 
the first two deal with certain fundamental 
conceptions of Chinese painting ; m the third, 
be takes up the means of expression, and the 
last three chapters are given over to the main 
subjects. The author's aim, as he states in his 
introduction, is ' to introduce Chinese painting 
to the western reader from the viewpoint of rts 
spiritual and technical presupposttions’, and 
' to arm the reader with what he regards as the 
necessary intellectual equipment to enable him 
to look upon any Chinese paintmg “ with 
other eyes’ ''. In this he has generally 
suooeeded, and has much of great interest to 
discuss, but the closely interwoven texture 
of history, acsthetios, and techniques make it 
necessary to switch backwards and forwards 
from one page or chapter to another, in order to 
get the best from the book. For instance in a 
section headed ‘ The importance of tradition ' 
in the chapter on the essence of Chinese peint- 
ing he writes, '... formalism and tradition 
also permeated the canception according to 
which painting was a kind of aesthetic game, a 
conception which came more and more strongly 
into the foreground after the Sung period and 
ran parallel with the emancipation of the medis 
from the objective content of the picture’, & 
comment of much importance which is not 
fully expanded. at this point, but is taken up in 
various ways at mtervals all the way through 
the study so that one is recalled constantly to 
this section. While this manner of preeenta- 
tion has advantages in that one is constantly 
reminded of essential elements in an ahen 
approach, rt has at the same time the dis- 
advantage of breaking the continuity. 

In discussing moans of expresmon the author 
devotes a oonsider&ble section to the signifi- 
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cance of colour, its symbolism and oomposi- 
tional arrangement partacularly in connexion 
with figures. The question of symbolism in the 
use of colour is a vexed one, and one on which no 
two persons, especially experts in the same feld, 
will ever reach complete agreement; it is too 
easy to push one’s conceptions beyond & reason- 
able lumrt into the lrmbo of pure speculation, in 
which subjeottve opinions are apt to take over, 
and the conclusions adduced to go beyond the 
the premises. In his remarks on colour in 
landacape the author sees a deliberate colour 
patterning of æ symbolic kind where rt seems 
likely that such patterning is dependent, in 
fact, on the artist's unconscious reoognition 
of the need for harmony and balance, not only 
in composition and line, but also in oolour 
in relation to these. In the analyals of the 
dimmishing importance of oolour Mi Fei’s 
° Mountains and pines in spring’ is quoted as an 
example (ool. plate vit) ; in view of the opinion 
expressed that the painting has been ' heavily 
retouched’, perhaps this example is not an 
altogether farr one to have selected in order to 
push the point home. This is a pity because 
moet examples are well chosen. His obeerva- 
tions on the use of the picture surface are acute 
and interesting. The importance of what he 
describes as ‘ the field of force of the two poles 
constituted by the object (sik) on the one 
hand and the void (Asw) on the other ' brings us 
beck firmly to the conviction that in spite of an 
ability to probe through to depth and an 
Illusionary third dimenmon, the Chinese really 
prefer two-dimensional lmear rhythms and 
deliberately explore every means of expressing 
the patterns that oan be built up on this basis. 
Even in such a complex subject as landscape 
peinting this frequently holds true, and the 
success or failure of a composition is very 
largely dependent upon the integration of 
the brush strokes in surtable rhythms. The 
discussion of Jandsoape painting, one of the 
longest chaptera, قد‎ of great interest and impar- 
tance In that & new view is expreased. It is 
that geomanoy has an important place in the 
artistic theory of the Chinese. It may be so, 
but the passage quoted from T'ang Tai on 
landscape painting, which the author would 
have us believe to be proof of this, is a late text, 
and in fact formulates what are in practice 
universal principles of composition dictated to 
a very large extent by what the eye is able 
reasonably, and without stram, to comprehend. 
This late text, and others like it, simply put 
down ir words the rules of a practice which 
developed gradually and had long: been 
accepted as aesthetically satisfying. The 
author has perhaps slightly over-complicated 
the motives of the Chinese landscape painter 
by delving too deeply into the geomantio 
texta. That a Imk between the two exists 
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indirectly is unquestionable, but it 1s easy to 
lay too great emphasis upon it. 

There are many instances upon which one 
could differ with the opinions expressed and 
the interpretations put forward. This is a good 
thing and the author should be glad to be 
making others think seriously about the 

he has presented in this stimu- 
lating if somewhat lengthy sasany. 

The illustrations are generally of good 
quality, though one or two of the colour plates 
oould be bettered. This i one of the dis- 
advantages of having the blooks produced in 
one place with insufficient opportunity to 
correct them alongside originals in another 
place—ausually the other side of the world. 
Ons unexpected conceit, and one not to be 
encouraged, is the placing of the captions to 
the colour plates under the bottom right hand 
corner of the tipped-in plate. This is the kind 
of captioning that can only be discovered by 
accident, and immediately deplored. In other 
respecta it is a well turned out book, that could 
with advantage have included a bibliography. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


G. Sr. G. M. Gompuntz: Korean celadon 
and other wares of the Koryó period. 
(The Faber Monographs on Pottery 
and Porcelam.) xvu, 102 front., 
101 plates. London: Paber and 
Faber, 1963. 70s. 


The scholarly study in Europe of Korean 
history and antiquities has only recently been 
undertaken so that we cannot expect all that 
has been written in the last few years to be 
definitive. Mr. Gompertz, in taking up the 
history of Koryd oeladon and related wares, 
introduces the general reader to a highly 
specialized aspect of Korean culture, and to an 
exceptionally controversial fleld in the history 
and technology of ceramics. That the complex 
material is here presented in such a readable 
form is due very largely to the author's un- 
rivalled familiarity with the Korean wares 
themselves. There are certain points on which 
differences of opinion are inevitable. When he 
writes with reference to Yueh and Karyd 
oel&dons that ‘the body of the two wares is 
composed of much the same greyish olay of 
about equal purity ’, he is entering the realm of 
oeramio technology in which the facts are in 
considerable doubt. The oomposition of 
ceramic bodies can only be established by 

which have yet to be undertaken. 
In addition to this the relative greyness of the 
body and tone of glaze is only partly depen- 
dent upon chemical composition; the other 


more important factor is the firing cycle; in 
this caso the difficult one of reduction. It has 
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to be remembered that the greater the reduo- 
tion the greyer the body, and this in ita turn 
affects the colour of the glaze. To say this may 
poem carping, but greet ogution should be ob- 
served when discussing aspects of a problem 
that can only be solved by strictly oantrolled 
sclentiflo research. The observations on the 
similarity af Yheh and Koryd potting tech- 
niques, and use of decorative motives are much | 
more convincing evidence of the close re- 
lationship between the two wares. On the 
question of brownish discolorations of glaze, it 
is perfectly fair and right to say that these are 
probably &ocidentel and due to the failure to 
maintain a reducing atmosphere, but it is 
misleading to imply that reduction is main- 
tained throughout the firing ; to do this would 
almost certainly produce disastrous overfiring 


at an early stage in the cyole, aince it is 
easontia] to maintain brisk oxidation between 


about 850° centigrade and about 800° oenti- 
grade in order to burn off the oarbon and 

the carbonates and that 
would otherwise adversely affect the glaze. A 
farther point to be taken up is the reference in 
the text, as well as In the footnote, to the Sung 
dynasty kilnsite at Lin-ju Halen, a report on 
whioh was published in Wéa-ww ts‘'an-b’ao 
iwti-liao, No. 10, 1958. The oonolusion 
drawn from this report is that it is possible 
that some form of biscuit firing may have 
been practised in China. The text of the 
report says with regard to the 7'a-pes-tow 
kiln, ‘1. The fire bed is in the shape of 
a half-moon to facilitate stoking and the 
equal dastribution of the fuel 2. The 
lower part of the kiln wall has 18 fire holes, in 
order that the temperature in the front cham- 
ber may be regulated. 3. The most remarkable 
feature is to be found in the rear chamber of 
the kiln. Itis heated by combustion conducted 
through the 13 fire holes. In this way the heat 
was farther utilized’. It will be obvious from 
this that the writer of the report appears to be 
as confused as we are by the roar. chamber, 
which presenta a serious problem with regard 
to access, as there is no means of knowing the 
height of the firing chamber, or the total height 
of the partition wall at the back, although the 
remains of it were 1.1 metres i height. It 
seems in any event unlikely that wares wore 
‘warmed up’. 

The dating of ceramic wares is a troublesome 
problem, even when excavated from tombs. 
If the Koreans followed, as seems possible, 
similar practices to those of the Chinese, the 
date of a man's death is not a certain Indioataon 
of the date of the tomb, which may not have 
been constructed until years later, or there may 
at some time have been ه‎ re-burial, in which 
case later material could well be included in 
the new tomb ; this has oocurred. Nor can the - 
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possibility be ruled out that the tomb has been 
opened &nd t&mpered with; in the confused 
state of Korea at this period this is not unlikely. 
Such comment may have relevance with 
reference to the bowl (pL 60) found in Mun's 
tomb. Mun died, according to inscription, m 
A.D. 1159, but it is difficult, in view of the 
arguments advanced for the relative scarcity 
of all-over ' reverse in-lay’, which we are in- 
formed occur on late twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century bowis, to &ooept a twoifth-oentury date 
for the bowl with ‘reverse in-lay’ over 
practically the whole of the inner surface; & 
thirteenth-oentury date would seem more 
appropriate. Honey's more ceutious dating, 
too, of the bowl (pl. 68b), with similar inlay 
outakie, and with jw-i heads inside is more 
acceptable, if this is compared with 
the jar (pl. 70b) thet also has jv-i heads in a 
bend, as well as others forming medallions, 


which the author fairly attributes to the. 


thirteenth century; the pear-shaped wine 
bottle (pl. 71) is & notable example of a oom- 
plexity of design, made up with the jewel 
motive, that uw more appropriate to the end 
of the thirteenth century or the 

of the fourteenth omntury. The jewel motive is 
certainly one that only enters Chiese and 
Korean art after the Mongol invasion, and is 
here so developed and handled, that a late date 
is to be preferred. A final comment is necessary 
on the subject of dating pieces with copper red 
decoration. It has always been believed that 
underglaze copper red decoration was only 
introduced after the Mongol invasion. It there- 
fore seems incredible that the British Museum 
bow] should date back to the twelfth century ; 
re-exammatjon of this piece, however, suggests 
that the possibility is not to be ignored, 


although the supporting archaeological evidence 
should be viewed with reserve until such time 


as it can be studied more carefully or supple- 
mented by new finds. 

lt is because such oriticisma as those can be 
expreesed that this study is so valuable. There 
is a great deal to interest the historian, much to 
stimulate the archasologist, and admirable 
illustrations to please and tease the collector. 


It should certainty lead to further specialized 
studies in this neglected field. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


MARIA PHNKALA : Far Eastern oeramios : 
marks and decoration. 263 pp. + errata 
aheet, 56 plates. The Hague: Mouton 
& Co., 1968. Guilders 50. 


Studies in Far Eastern ceramics have now 


become so highly specialized that to present & 
general picture, even within the limitations 


- Indicated in the title of this book, is almost 
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inevitably foredoomed to failure. Even if it 
does not altogether fail, It must of necessity 
be superficial, omissions generally outnumber- 
ing the inclusions of material considered 
eeential Miss Penkals's book, covering as it 
does China, Indo-China, Japan, and Kares, ts 
unexpectedly disappointing even for the non- 
specialist, The author has unfortunately fallen 
into many of the traps that await the unwary 
in this field. A casual glance through the 
numerous pages of marks and decorations 
reveal many instances in which the innocent 
may be misled. The marks on Chinese wares 
for example (pp. 98-110) are somewhat arbit- 
rarily handled. On .م‎ 98 under the heading 
° Sung dynasty, Ju ware ’, marks 82, 34, and 35, 
,مسجم هدر‎ ping, and chia occur; while any ons 
of these may occur on Ju ware, they are also 
well known on other wares of the Sung d 

end have usually been cut into the glaze ab a 
later date than the period of manufacture. 
The Ming and Ching dynasty marks have been 
set out with great care and industry but without 
that discrimination necessary for making oor- 
rect identification, which one must assume is 
part of the purpose of the book. For instance 
the mark of the Hung-wu period (1368-06), on 
present evidence, does not ooour before 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
the same thing a to mark 40 of the 
Yung-lo period (1408-94). Mark 72 on p. 97 
is an example of a seal script mark, ostanmbly 
of the Hsuan-t& period (1426-35); but seal 
script marks on oeramios do not oocur before 
the end of the seventeenth century at the 
earliest. Cyclical marks have been quite oar- 
rectly amigned to the &ppropriate dynasty, 
where this is expressed in the inscription, but 
no date equivalents are given, although these 
have been published elsewhere and would have 
been readily available. This is & leas grave 
fault than to atiribute a cyclical mark, lacking 
a dynasilo heading, to a particular dynasty 
without explanation, as in the case of mark 223 
on p. 100, We do not know on what kind of 
piece this occurs. What reason, on the basis of 
the 60 year cyole, justifies its assignment to the 
Ch‘ing dynasty? And if it really is a Ch‘ing 
mark, what year هذ‎ it ?—1646, 1706, 1768, 
1828, or 1886? Similarly with mark 280; 
the reviewer happens to know that this one 
is equivalent to 1731, but what innocent 
seeroher after truth would realize this? Such 
laok of definition as this detracts a greet deal 
from the usefulness of a book of this kind, for 
which there is a very real need. Unhappily the 
same kind of criticism oan be levelled at the 
carefully reproduced ‘border patterns’ and 
'deoor&tive motives’ that illustrate esoh 
section. Bb مام را‎ ciet 
are to be associated with 


particular wares 
periods. This aitua ton is not Irsaroved by the 
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fact that many do not occur on ceramic wares 
at all, but form architectural embellishment 
or textile designs. The value of including 8 pp. 
of Japanese mon (crests) 18 uncertain. 

The text unfortunately betrays shortcomings 
of other kinds. Such errors of fact as the state- 
ment (p. 41) that the finest quality Chun ware 
has a white body, should not have occurred, 
especially in view of the considerable literature 
concerning thas ware. While one can perhaps 
regard the date A.D. 1007 asa misprint for 
A.D. 1107 in connexion with the production of 
Ju wares, such a view cannot be maintained on 
the subject of 'mi-af coloured trenamutation ' 
in the glaze of this ware. On the broader 
question of Kuan ware, to suggost that kilns to 
produce this were established at K'ai-fóng in 
about A.D. 1110, is to raise the whole question 
of what is meant by ‘Kuan’. What is now 
celled Kuan was not produced until about the 
middle of the twelfth century after the removal 
of the capital to Hangohou. It is a risky stato- 
ment to make without archaeological evidenoe 
to back it up; at present there is no such 
evidence. Too many assertions in thw book 
appear to be based on publications that have 
long been out of date, & fact which appears 
amply demonstrated by reference to the biblio- 
graphy. Finally there is, perhaps Inevitably, a 
trusting acceptance of Inaccurate translations 
from Chinese texts, which on this subject are 
all too often unreliable. One text, Shiwa 
kon-chu, first used by Bushell, has not been 
retranalated since he first used it in 18909 in 
Oriental ceramic art and almost all authorities 
have been dependent upon his translation 
owing to the rarity of this text, a oopy of which 
survives in the Library of Congress. The 
author quotes from this text stating that ' the 
blue and white porcelain of the Chéng-té period 
was held in high esteem '. The reviewer has no 
alternative but to deny this; it is not even 
what Bushell quoted m tranalation. What the 
text says in fact is that ‘ in the Chéng-té period 
cobalt blue (hut-ch'sag) was obtamed from 
abroad by a eunuch in Yunnan’, 

It is & great pity that after the expenditure of 
so much time and energy, the printer’s errors 
should be so numerous, and the errata so in- 
complete and inaccurate. The photographs are 
not numerous but are of respectable quality, 
though 26a is wrongly identified as a pair of 
brush-rests, when in fact they are table screens, 
and 515 has been printed upaide down. It is 
depreesing that expensive Publications, such 
as this, do not present the reader with the 
reliability of text he has the right to demand, 
and that publishers should not have a proper 
sense of responsibility with regard to the tech- 
nical aspects of book production. 


MARGARWT MEDLEY 
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P. G. ONaon and 8. YANADA: An 
introduction to writen Japanese. vill, 
243 PR: London: Engliah Universities 

td., 1963. 424, 


This book is to some extent a complement to 
Teach yowrself Japanese, compiled by Dr. C. J. 
Dunn and Mr. Yanada, and published by the 
same publishers as the present volume in 1958. 
Although, however, its authors describe it as 
being ‘designed as & self-contained course ’ 
(p. vil), this description may be somewhat 

as it is in fact a supplement to 
Teach yourself Japanese, tho first ten lessons 
of which have to be mastered before a student 
oan use the present book. 


Such a degree of dependence on Teach your- 
self Japanese will necessarily limit its effective- 
ness. As an experiment I started ه‎ class of 
complete beginners on it without their having 
first staded Teach yourself Japanese, but 
progress was impossible since such elementary 
grammatical explanations as that imas and 
arimass (lemon 1) derive from iru and arw 
wore missing. 

For the Western student of Japanese, the 
task of learning the Japanese script is naturally 
considerably mare difficult than that of learning 
the spoken language. Whereas beginners in 
other languages are normally able to take the 
script in their stride as they learn the spoken 
form, the teacher of Japanese faces the problem 
of whether or not to separate the course in 
Japanese script from the course in the spoken 
language. There is & strong temptation to get 
ahead rapidly with a oourse in the spoken 
language, using a romanized transaription, and 
to begin some weeks later with a parallel or . 
similar course in Japanese script. This is, 
indeed, the procedure adopted in Teach your- 
self Japanese followed by An sniroduction to 
roritien Japanese, 

Although this procedure is widely used m 
universities teaching Japanese, I am not oon- 
vinced that it is the best approach. When 
the task of learning the script 1s so formidable, 
and is inevitably so slow of achievement, it 
sooms & pity to waste time before making a start 
on it. Moreover, the disciplines of learnmg 
characters and conversation are so different 
that a student oan happily spend ه‎ half-day on 
each without becoming bored, but a full day 
spent entirely on the one or the other may 
invite frustration. The beginners' courses for 
which I am responsible have for several yoars 
made simultaneous starts with Teach yoursel/ 
Japoness and Elementary Japanese for collage 
students by Eliméeff and Relschauer, and 
although care has had to be taken to reconaile 
the different grammatical terminologies, the 
students have benefited from the effort to keep 
the serrpt and speech together, and have soon 
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found that the two courses overlap and oon- 
verge. An ideal course for students needing 
both spoken and written Japanese would be 
one in which the material for both aspects was 
contained In one ‘single course, in which the 
contents were carefully planned in such & way 
that a developing conversational course was 
built up around a systematically devised serva 
of characters. These characters would have to 
be graded so that all the common strokes and 
ample characters were taught before any of the 
complicated strokes and characters were intro- 
duoed. Unfortunately such an ideal course has 
not yet been devised, as far as my information 


goos. 

The present book could undoubtedly have 
done much more to assist the learner in this re- 
spect, especially as it was unfettered m its aholoe 
of material. It seems regrettable that ib was 
thought necessary to introduce complex charac- 
ters before their component parta. To take as 
an example the first two characters in lesson 2, 
why introduce HON (75/1) before MOKU 
(75/0) which does not appear before lesson 4, 
and why introduce SIN (147/9) before RITU 
(117/0) which is in lesson 9, MOKU (109/0) 
which is in lamon 10, and KEN (147/0) which 
is in lesson 4 ? Conversely, such basic characters 
as KOO (80/0) in lesson 9, RYOKU (19/0) and 
KOO (48/0) in lemon 11, TYUU (142/0) in 
lesson 18, and OO (96/0) in lesson 16 oocur by 
themselves for the first time only long after 
they have been repeatedly found in compound 
charactors. If & student has mastered the 
simple characters first, the compound aharso- 
ters are easy to remember as being merely 
groupings of items he already knows. If, 
however, he is introduced to the oompound 
characters first, these inevitably appear to be 
petternleas jumbles of strokes, and are oon- 
siderably harder to earn. 

Apert from this (in my view) serious weak- 
nees in the planning of the material, the book 
is extremely well prepared, annotated, pn 
produced. The notes and 
full and helpful It is, however, Suy darin 
the key to the Atragana on p. 6 ro is a misprint 
for to and that in the photolithography of the 
Japanese texta many black spots have crept in, 
some of them in places where they may onuse 
confusion, as, for Instance, in the sections where 
the order of successive strokes of characters is 
shown. 


3. B. ORADEL 


historique du Ja 
Faso. 1: lettre A. (Publications de e la 
Maison Franco-Japonaise.) xviii, 
107 pp.  Tókyóo: Librairie Kino- 
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price $3. 


Japanese scholarship has provided the 
student of Japenese history with & magnifl- 
cent arrey of works of reference. Few of them, 
however, lend themselves to translation, since 
they are designed to help one in the study of 
Japanese texta Historical dictionaries are 
among the exceptions. And tt is surprising, 
perhaps, that only Papinot, in a book long 
since outdated by the progress of research, 
should have attempted to provide one for the 
Western reader. 

The work of which the first fascicule 1s here 
under review, published in French by the 
Maison Franoo-Japonaise in Tokyo, bids fair to 
replace Papinot’s dictionary entirely. It has 
been produced by a dwstinguished group of 
scholars, led by Professor Seiichi Iwao. Iiis 
accurate (so far as a single roviewer's know- 
ledge oan test it), concise, and admirably 
translated ; it is meticulous in its provision of 
kanyi for names and technical tarma, as well as 
in giving cross-references; and it provides 
up-to-date bibliographical information. The 
publishers and editors are to be heartily oon- 
gr&tulaied on it. One only hopes that nothing 
wil ooour—as does sometames happen with 
books whose production is likely to cover a 
long span of time—to prevent its completion. 

The scope of the dictionary is considerable. 
The blogr&phies to judge from this first 
fascicule, are predominantly political, relatively 
few being concerned with religion, literature, 
orart; but they range m time from the period 
of myth to the twentieth century. Other 
entries deal with geographical and administra- 
tive terms, institutions, political parties, 
natural producta, bettles, religious termino- 
logy, famous books, and so on. Bome also 
concern specific topios or incidents in J&panose 
history. The iolusion of this last category, 
however, has posed the editors 2 problem of 
organization which they have not completely 
solved. Since the whole work is arranged under 
words or phrases in Japanese, a reader seeking 
information about any particular item has to 
know what tt is called in that language. Where 
thos is a simple question of tranalation—such 
as knowing that the article on indigo will be 
found under as—his difficulty will presumably 
be met by the subject Index in French, which 
is to be provided at the end of the dictionary. 
But this may not always be so where the 
reference is to specific incidenta. Will we be 
told, for example, that the story of the 47 Ronin 
is given under Akö-giski, or that the so-called 
' Ansei purge’, conducted by Ii Naosuks in 
1858-8, appears under Anses, no tatgobu? 
Perhaps the editors will be able to keep this 
kind of queation in mind when compiling the 
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index, if it is not already too late. A similar 
diffculty arises over cross-references, though in 
this case it is because of a lack of romanization. 
Where cross-references are given, only the 
French translation and the Japanese kanji for 
the entry appear in the text, e g. ‘ la littérature 
populaire JA. AE ZW 96 ', for which the ap- 
propriste entry will presumably prove to be 
taishé-bungaku. Again, we must hope that the 
index will provide the connexion between them, 
and also, to reiterate the point, that this very 
valuable work will not languish before it geta 
so far. 


WwW. G. BEASLEY 


W. G. BEASLEY : The modern hi of 
Japan. (The Weidenfeld and Nico 
Asia-Africa Series.) Zi, 352 pp. 
24 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1963]. 36s. 


Any writer of a history of modern Japan 
faces particular problems over the limits to be 
given to his study and the intensity with which 
he ahould cover ita various ta. Professor 
Beasley's solution to these problems has been 
remarkably successful. He takes his starting- 
point in the early nineteenth century and 
brings the story down to 1962. He devotes 
roughly one-third of the book to the Tokugawa 
and Bakumatsu one-third to the reign 
of the Emperor Meiji, and the remainder to the 
last half-century, By giving more lengthy 
coverage to the early period than is usual, 
Profeasor Beasley is able to incorporate the 
findings of his special researches in the late 
Tokugawa period. In addition, he w able to 
avoid the view of Japanese history which 
presents it as something divided by & chasm 
between the days of the shogunate and the 
modern period. Here the Meiji restoration 
seems to take its proper place as an important 
turning-point in Japan's history but as some- 
thing which grew out of the Tokugawa period 
and did not involve the complete destruction 
of what had gone before. 

In the twentieth century, much of Japan's 
history is controversial. The author might be 
tempted to attribute prae or blame to the 
actors in the drama or, on the other hand, to 
take refuge in giving a mere chronicle of events, 
the dry-as-dust path of the political historian. 
Professor Beasley avoids those pitfalls. He 
makes a real effort to explain the course of 
Japen’s actions. He reaches back behind the 
eventa to the social and economic circumstances 
in which they took place. The skill with which 
WA AA m 
with his narrative without 
momentum, is masterly. M E 
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he uno embodies the results of ه‎ 
great deal of modern research on the subject in 
Japanese and foreign writings. 

The publishers are to be complimented on 
&lowing such & generous selection of photo- 
grephs. Japan, it has been said, is the land of 
photography. Even allowing for the wide 
range to choose from, this is ع‎ vintage selection, 
oovering men, events, glimpees of town &nd 
country life, and even the grimnees of the 
beach at Kamakura in 1033. To add further 
to the usefulness of the volume, there are well- 
drawn maps and a short bibliography of works 
in English. 

In his final chapter, Professor Beasley, 
gives an’ account of post-war Japanese society. 
Writing of the enormous changes which have 
taken place in Japan during the perlod covered 
by his book, he observes how ° Japan seers 
now more complex, perhaps more disordered, 
than it was before’. As Japan has changed 
from being a country in isolation and has 
developed contacts -with the West through 

, trade, and culture, H has become 
with each generation a more complex society. 
It is a great tribute to Professor Beasley’s akili 
that he has made theee complexities seem 
comparatively straightforward and has pro- 
vided in such small compass one of the best 
acoounts available of modern Japanese history. 


I. H. MIBH 


Masao MARUYAMA: Thought amd be- 
haviour in modern Japanese politics. 
Edited by Ivan Morris. xix, 344 pp. 
London, eto: Oxford University 
Press, 1963. 46a. 


This volume consists of nine articles by 
Profeasor Maruyama Masao of Tokyo Univer- 
«tty, originally published in Japanese at 
various dates from 1946 to 1906 and now 
appearing in English for the first time. Four of 
them deal with aspects of Japanese nationalism 
and fasciam since about 1980 ; four more with 
problems of world politics, ranging ‘from 
general questions concerning political power to 
specific ones like de-Stalinrzation ; and another 
surveys the nature and problems of political 
science as an academic study in Japanese 
universities immediately after the war. 

It is the last of these that makes explicit the 
&uthor's attitudes and so explains the under- 
lying unity of his book. On the one hand, he 
urges the duty of the echolar to relate the 
principles of his science to the practioe'of his 
country: ‘I suspect that Japanese studies of 
foreign political systems, unless they are ulti- 
mately related to the problem of what to do 
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about Japan's politics, are rather in the nature 
of oki men’s hobbies’ (p. 284). Equally he 
believes that no academio study of polities can 
or ahoukl be divorced from political reality, 
any more than it oan be free from bisa. ' In the 
political world there can be no observer who is 
not also an actor. “Strict neutrality °’ is also 
a political position’ (p. 288). It follows that 
the political scientist must concern himself 
with the recent history of Japanese society, as 
well as with a theoretical framework derived 
from the study of other societies. It also follows 
that he is as & person concerned with the ends 
of politicos, That Professor Maruyama is so 
'involved' is clear again and again in his 
choice of terminology. Yet he achicves the 
rare distinotion—rare in Japan— 
of avoiding the kind of ‘commitment’ that 
would undermine the academic value of what 
he writes. For this reason his cemys are worth 
reading, both for what they say directly about 
Japanese politios, and also for what they reveal 
indirectly about the man who wrote them. 
They help the reader towards an 

of Japan, in fact, as much by what they are as 
by what they say. 

All the same, there is a sense in which this 
book is a period pisos. This is partly because 
most of the casays it contains were written 
during the period of military oooupation 
(1945-51), when most Japanese intellectuals, 
Professor Maruyama among them, were pre- 
occupied with Japan's immediate past, seeking 
both to explain how Japan had previously 
taken the path to fascism and to prevent her 
from doing so again. The language of the book 
is redolent of this particular phase of intel- 
lectual development. In & different sense, the 
book is in danger of seeming ' dated ’ because 
some of ita analysis of Japaenoee politice— 
notable especially for the treatment of Japan's 
'famcimn from above’, contrasted with the 
'fascmm from below’ which appeared in 
Germany and Italy—may already be familiar. 
Professor Maruyama's views, after all, have 
been canvassed in works by a number of 
Western scholars, Nevertheless, this is not to 
sey that their publication In English now is 
elther unnecessary or unweloome. On the 
contrary, as an exposition at first hand, and 
one which contains much to stimulate both 
argument and thought, this volume of essays 
is one of the most valuable additions to the 
growing list of books on modern Japan. 


W. G. BRASLEY 


[EL L. SHorto (ed.)) : Isnguistio com- 
Parton YA Asia and ihe 
Paosfio. (Collected Papers in Oriental 
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and African Studies.) [v], 159 pp. 
[London]: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, 
1963. 42%. (Agents: Luxao.) 


The 14 articles published in this volume were 
selected from a number of papers reed at à 
study group which met at the Sohoal of Oriental 
and African Studies in July 1961 to discuss the 
special problems of linguistic comparison in 
South East Asia and the Pacific. In her 
excellent introduction to the volumo Mus 
Henderson, the chairman, describes the work 
of the study group and gives a lively account of 
the discussions which followed the papers. 
The next meeting of the group, which will be 
enlarged by the inclusion of scholars resident 
outside Europe, is to take place in London in 
January 1965. On the evidence of this volume 
its resulta will be awaited with interest by all 
those concerned either with particular prob- 
lems of linguistic comparison in South Hast 
Agia and the Paciflo or with oomparative 
linguistios in general. 

The papers fall naturally into three groups. 
In the first group, which is concerned mainly 
with principles, Mr. Robins provides a 
brief, but invaluable, historical survey of 
linguistic comparison; Professor Holmer 
discusses the application of the comparative 
method to non-Indo-European languages, and, 
in a somewhat speculative article entailed 
“The morphological structure of the Austro- 
asiatio languages’, investigates tho structural 
relationship of these languages from the point 
of view of phonology, the form of the word 
stem, and inflexion ; and Professor Uhlenbeck, 
in & short article on the comparative study of 
the Austronesian languages, suggests (p. 39) 
that it may be ‘ preferable to postpone further 
comparative work of the traditional genetic 
type, in favour of typological comparative 
studies combined with intensifloation and 
further refinement of our descriptive effort’. 

The second group contains a number of 
valuable articles dealing with the comparison 
of particular languages in the area. Mr. Milner 
contrasts the oonoluaions to be drawn from 
comparisons of Samoan and Fijian with and 
without a genetic hypothesis. This interesting 
article is followed by Mr. Shorto’s equally 
interesting discussion of the comparison of the 
structural patterns at various levels of analysis 
in some Northem Mon-Khmer languagee. 
Then Mrs. Jacob examines the morphological 


Parison of some elements of nominal structure 
in Thai, Vietnamese, and ‘standard Chines: '. 
In two lengthy articles which together 
constitute more than one-third of the volume 
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Mr. Sprigg argues that descriptive statements 
by means of prosodic analysis are most 
suitable for the comparison of lexica] Items in 
the Tibeto-Burman languages, and presents 
in these terms a comparison, limited to mono- 
syllabio verba, of Burmese and Arakances. 
The contents of these articles seem to mo to 
have more relevance to the descriptive than to 
the comparative approach: perhape this is 
partly because it is not altogether olear which 
type of comparison is adopted here. Moreover, 
although the prosodic systems established for 
Arakanese and Burmese are analysed and 
exemplified in admirable detail, the Arakaneeec- 
Burmese formulas are merely stated, so that, 
on p. 115 for example, the reader must work 
out for himself that there ıs æ three-term 
system (y, ¥, r) in A-B oorrespondmg to the 
two-term pelatalixation system (y, Y) in 
Burmese and to the two two-term palatalixs- 
tion (y, Y) and rhotacteation (r, f) systems in 
Arakanese. Finally, Mr. Downer demonstrates 
the unity of the tonal systems of Anment 
Chinese, proto-Thai, and proto-Mlao- Yao, and 
suggests (p. 188) ° that the ancestors of these 
three families enjoyed a long period of contact 
and mutual influence '. 

The third group of articles deals with general 
questions of language classification in the ares : 
Dr. Pinnow discusses the position of the Munda 

within the Austroaslatio family ; 
Monsieur Haudrioourt offers & brief survey of 
the languages of New Caledonia ; and, finally, 
Professor Kahler examines the present state 
of knowledge in the field of Austroneelan 

and discusses priorities for future 
research in this field. 

It is stated in the introduction that one of 
the fundamental problems common to all 
members of the study group was that of the 
kind of comparison that should. be made. The 
volume reflecta this interest and there is 
hardly an article which does not have momo- 
thing to say about the theory of lmguistio 
comparison. What types of comparison are 
available? Mr. Robins draws & sharp (and 
necessary) distinction between genetic and 
typological comparison, but, surprisingly, 
fails to mention areal compariwon as a third 
and equally legitimate type. This 1s especially 
unfortunate because many of the following 
articles either exemplify or refer to areal 
comparison. Bome of the writers seem to 
belisve that genetic and areal comparison are in 
opposition to one another: they are rather to 
be treated as complementary. The first will 
bring to light the ' inherited’ characteristics of 
a language, the second the ' acquired’ charac- 
termtice—the borrowed elementa. (These will, 
of oourse, in many cases be much more 
than a short list of loan-words.) Typologloal 
comparison, which has recently become very 
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popular among some linguists, has not yet 
justified íteelf as a serious pursuit. For any 
similarity between two languages, which is 
neither coincklental nor due to the very nature 
of human language, can be explained only by 


the assumption either that the languages are 
genetically related or that they were or are m 


contact with one another, Typological oom- 
parison makes no distinction between coma- 
dental and signifloent similarities and thus 
provides a method of language classification 
which is neither significant nor particularly 
useful. 

Although the price of this volume, at two 
guinoas for 150 pp. without hard covers, seems 
exoeesivo, it is well produced and almost 
completely free from misprints. The editor, 
Mr. Bhorto, and all concerned with its 
production are to be congratulated. It is a 
stimulating and valuable book. 


O J. X. BALL 


H. L. Ssorro and others (comp.): 
Bibliographies of Mon-Khmer and Tas 
linguistics, compiled by H. L. Shorto, 
Juduh M. Jacob, and E. H. S. 
Simmonds. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Bibliographies, Vol. 
2.) x, 87 pp. London, eto.: Oxford 
University , 1963. 425. 


In the past the chief sources of bibliographio 
information abont the Khmer-Nioobar (or 
Mon-Khmer) and Tai languages have been the 
bibliographies of J. F. Embree and L. O. 


Dotaon, 1950, R. Shafer, 1957, T. Kawabe, 1957, - 


as woll as the important Bibliographies Lingwi- 
aiiqua, 1040 ff, whioh Lats publications from 
1989 on. In addition, there are several smaller 
bibliographies, among which T. A. Sebeok’s 
‘Bibliography of Mon-Khmer linguistics’, 
Studies in Linguistics, 1, 11, 1042, deserves 
mention. Considerable bibliographio informa- 
tion is also available in W. W. Skoat and C. O. 
Blagdon, Pagan races of the Malay Peninsula, 
1906, and HL J. Pinnow, Versuch einer Arstor- 
schen Lautlehre der Kharia-Spracke, 1059. 
Nevertheless, these works are far from being 
exhaustive, and the lack of a truly compre- 
hensive bibliography of these South East Aman 
languages has long been acutely felt. At 
present, however, various technical difficulties 
make the preparation of such & book almost 
impossible and have resulted in several serious 
lacunae in this new bibliography by Mr. Shorto, 
Mrs. Jacob, and Mr. Simmonds. 

The authors do not mention the Bibliographie 
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Tingusstique and—at least in the section on 
Mon-Khmer—fall to list many works named 
there and in the Versuch emer hist. Lawilehre 
der Kharia-Spracke (abbreviated LKA.). Thus 
there 1s no mention of F. Miller, 1888 (listed in 
LK5., p. 472, 476), Conrady, 1920 (LKA., 481), 
Ixikowitz, 1951 (LKXk, 471) Quilleminet, 
1952 (LKA., 470) or Handnoourt, 1950, 1958 
(LKÀ., 478-7). Several other very important 
works are wars such as G. Whitehead, 
Dictionary of the Car-Nioobarese language, 
Rangoon, 1925, T. Gerber, Lexigws franco- 
stteng, Saigon, 1987, and P. Guilleminet and 
J. Alberty, Dictiomaasre babnar-froncats, tome 
premier, première partis, A-K, Paris, 1959. 
Other missing works include W. de Haute- 
olooque, Lexique de oowersaiton franco-kheére, 
ed. Albert Portail, s.l., s.d. (about 1950), and 
(Anon. Short glossaries of  Imdo-Ckvuese 
languages, O: romonued Khmer (including 
subordinate languages), London, 1045. Ju. A. 
Gorgoniev, Kamerskij jazyk, Moskva, 1961 
(Jaxyki xarubeinogo Vostoka i Afriki) was 
published too late for inclusion. Book reviews 
are not systematically listed and many impor- 
tant ones are not included. Works containing 
information about more than one language are 
in most casea, but unfortunately not always, 
cited under each language. Thus No. 108, 
Bouchet and Dournes, Lerigwe polyglotis, is 
listed under Koho, but not under 
The above-mentioned book by Skoat and 
Blagden  oontains so much comparative 
material that it should also have been man- 
tioned under the headmg ‘ General and com- 
parative linguistics '. 
Mr. Shorto’s olassifioetion of the various 
groupe, which dates from 1958, will 
not find universal aooeptanoe. The Viet- 
namese-Muing group us excluded, while the 
Cham languages are olassifled as Mon-Khmer 
languages. Mr. Shorto makes & new distinotion 
between & ‘Mon Group’ comprising Mon and 
Niakuol and an ‘ Eastern Mon-Khmer ' group 
made up of the other Mon-Khmer languages 
(in the narrower sense of that term). In this 
way Khmer is placed more closely together with 
such subgroups as Koho and Bahnar . Only the 
future can decide whether it is possible to 
maintain this claemfloetion, which is based on 
lexico-statistion! analysis and fails to take into 
&ooount the numerous common features which 
sharply distinguish Mon and Khmer from such 
as Bahnar and Br&, Mr. Simmonds 
clamifies the Tai languages from a geographic, 
not linguistic point of view. For this reason he 
has not made use of Benedict's classification 
(see No. 460), im which Li, Lati, Laqua, and 
Kelao are grouped together under the name 
Kadai. The Tai bibliography ‘up to and 
including the year 1959 with some later 
entries’ unfortunately does not include 
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Fang-Kuet Li, ‘ A tentative classification of Tal 
dialects’, in S. Diamond (ed.): OCmlbere in 
history : xod p eee 
York, 1960, 951-0, with ita ‘ 
olgssiflostion ' on p. 958. But cf. alao F. KL, 
1959 (see No. 928). 

Despite the various shortcomings mentioned 
above, this bibliography provides much 
extremely valuable information, especially 
about many older works which have been 
virtually forgotten. Users will find the index 
of authors very helpful and will benefit from 
the great care and &oourecy with which all 
listings in the book have been made. Thus the 
bibliography is very welcome, even 15 ıt does 
not reach the high standard achieved by 
Mr. Shorto’s Dictionary of modern spoken Mon, 
London, 1962. 

HAIMEX-JURGNN PINNOW 


GEORGE Capis: Angkor: an introduo- 
tion. Translated and edited by Emily 
Floyd Gordiner. viii, 116 pp., front., 
23 plates, 2 maps. Hong ong, eto. : 
Oxford U University Preas, 1963. 16s. 
The preface to this small, well-produced 

book, which was printed and made m Japan, 
explains that it is based upon the two versions 
of M. Cosdée’ Pour mieux comprendre Angkor 
(Hanoi, 1043 ; Paris, 1047). In particular the 
main discussion of the various arohaeological 
theories about Angkor has been omitted, ance 
theses are not, in the author's opmion, of 
special interest to the general reader. His aim 
has been to make available a brief summary of 
the accumulated knowledge of the monumenta 
of Angkor ‘ to English-speaking travellers who 
are visiting Angkor in over-moroasing num- 
bers’, The translation and editing have been 
done by Mrs E. F. Gardmer ; the plates are the 
work of George Bliss and USOM. 

It is wholly admirable that the views of 
M. Cœdès on the nature of the ancient Khmer 
state and on the monuments of Slemreap should 
be made available to those who do not read 
French (though the references which contain 
only two English titles with two other guxle- 
books in 48 entries will not do much to facilitate 
their further studiee). It doee seem, howerer, 
unfortunate that no one has seen fit to add any 
Indication of the considerable amount of work 
which has been dons since the eight lectures 
which were ‘delrvered at the Musée Loum 
Finot in Hanoi during the last fow years ' were 
first published some 20 years ago. It is 
particularly odd sinoe one major work, Ths 
ancient Khmer empire, is the work of a distin- 
guished American scholar, Lawrence P. Briggs, 
while M. B.-P. Groslier, who as a member of 
EFEO has had much to do with post-war 
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research at Siemreap, has published two major 
studies on Angkor and Indochina (both of 
which are available fn English). His colleague 
J. Boiseller has published La stasasre hhendre 
(as well as a most useful introduction to the 
Khmer figures In Phnom Penh Muscum), and 
Pierre Dupont has written magisterially on the 
pre-Angkor material, A monograph by Marchal 
on Khmer art is also available, and a number 
of more popular works have also appeared, as 
well as some Interesting, even tf controversial, 
studies by Quaritch Wales and the great 
volumes of M. Malleret's researches in the 
Mekong Delta. Many of those would surely be 
more relevant and easier to find than tho 
Bulletin de la Commission Archéologiqus de 
T Indochine, 1900. 

The translation is adequate though the 
citations from Pierre Lot! hardly justify, in 
their Present guise, M. Cosdés’ reference to 
“matohless prose’. There are, however, به‎ 
number of minor irritants : ‘Hindu’ should 
often (eg. pp.12, 18, ‘Hindu blood’) read 
‘Indian’; ‘Tohen-le’ (amglice Chen) is doubt- 
fully Cambodia when the reference is to Water 
and Land, Chen-la; Mebon Oriental and 
Grand Lac are French, not Cambodian names 
and should be translated; Grand Lao Tonle 
Sap is pleonastio; ‘science’ (p. 92) should 
read ‘learning’. But this is a useful guide 
which, with the addition of up-to-date 
references that can be cesily added to the 
next edition, wil do much to inform the 
visitor to an aroa to whose study M. Codis 
has contributed a lifetime of elegant scholar- 
ship. 
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WILLIAM H. NEWELL: Treacherous 
River: a study of rural Chinese in 
north Malaya. xxv, 233 pp., 7 ee 
Kuala Lumpur: University of 
Preas, 1962. (Distributors : Oxford 
University Press. 40s.) 

This study, the second work to be published. 
by the University of Malaya an sociology and 
anthropology, is the first book-length descrip- 
tion to appear on Chinese rural life in Malaya. 
It is the result of & year’s work in a Teochin 
(Swatow)-speaking village in Province Welles- 
ley, a predominantly vegetable-growing com- 
munity which had not been reorganised into a 
° New village’ during the Emergency. Well. 
organ teed 


disputes. 
Dr. Newoll's presentation is both descriptive 
and comparative, and attempta to trace the 
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effects of the new Malayan environment on 
the attitudes and practices of the Teochin 
homeland. In this connexion he has interesting 
views on the appearance of new local ties 
replacing the alan and dialect alignments ; 
the importance of the mother-son tle where 
the extended family no longer operates ; and in 
particular, the replacement of older clan and 


study should be based on full accounts of 
life in the homeland; where, as in this case, 
such &ooounta are few and by no means full, 
there is the danger that some changes will be 
taken as adjustments to the particular Malayan 
situation, when in fact they are widespread 
features of modern (non-village) life in China. 
The reviewer feels that in hie remarks on 
distribution of inheritance, (p. 25), and the 
rather casual nature of marriage (pp. 59 ff), 
Dr. Newell may have fallen into this trap. 
However, it is only by more documentation of 
the kind Dr. Newell has provided that & wider 
picture will be arrived at. 

Although in most of his work, Dr. Newell 


of south-east China, and not with a generalized 
‘ Chinese ' culture, nevertheless some doubts 
must be felt about his choice and use of certain 
terms mch as p'oÀ (p. 110), chyng and lis 
(p. 166), and chynggaam (p. 167). To the re- 
viewer s , the first three are not 
‘free’ words in the Teochtu dialect, and the 
last is markedly literary ; their use by literate 
villagers will be determined by their use in the 
traditional literary language rather than by 
their application to concrete situations. If this 
is so, then H is dificult to see what direct 
relevance they have to the culture Dr. Newell 
is describing. This is, of course, a real diff- 
culty in a literate or semi-literate culture ; 
the answer seems to be, to limit oneself to really 
colloquial usage. (The distinction between the 
of words used in actual situations, 
and tho use of these words as technical terms 
by the anthropologist, is not always made 
clear, and this often osuses misgivings.) 
Some minor points: the practice of using 
one’s children’s kinship terms to address a 
spouse's family (p. 65) is more widespread than 
Dr. Newell assumes. It is regular in Cantonese 
and Gwoyeu, and is quite ancient (the T'ayrkae 
RE HE gives Tarng dynasty instances of such 
use for jiow (mb) and gw (fz). The very 
interesting use of swa (originally ‘ grandson '( 
to Include ‘nephew’ (p. 65) in the Teochtu 
dialect (first noted in anthropological literature 
by Freedman, Chinese family and marriage in 
Singapore, 82, for Hokkien), & usage found also 
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in the Tai languages and Vietnamese, deserves 
more wide-ranging study. It seems to oocur in 
the Swatow-—Amoy area only, and not in the 
more outlying Min territories of Hainan and 
Fuchow. Finally, the proverb ‘ first marriage 
please your parents, second marriage please 
yourself’, for which the author suggests a 
Malay origm (p. 84), is m fact Chinese (found 
for instance in Jinpyngme:, oh. 16, 55 kK FH 


$ JR, 8 MEH A Ce). 

Except for one really unnecessary blemish— 
the transcription of Chmese words is slovenly 
throughout, often making identification of 
words difficult or tmpoesible—thw book de- 
sorves the widest weloome, as a very readable 
account of & hitherto undocumented area of 
emigrant Chinese life. 

Q. B. DOWNIE 


PHYLLIS M. HEALEY: An Agta grammar. 
vi, 103 pp. Manila: Republic of the 
Philippines Bureau of Printing, 1960. 


This painstaking, conscientious, and 
thoroughly oompetent work describes the 
language of some 600 negritos living in the 
Cagayan province of northern Luzon. It is one 
of at least four other languages spoken by the 
same tribe of negritos, which numbers about 
2,000. On the evidenoe of vocabulary alone, it 
had been known for a long time that Philippine 
negritos spoke languages which appeared to 
belong to the Indoneman family, or at least 
to have been strongly influenced by Indonesian. 
Since the negritos have a very different 
physics! type from that of the majority of the 
inhabitants of tho Philippines, and & study of 
their eoology suggesta that they might be 
remnants of an aboriginal population, this posed 
& problem in the days when the study of 
physical anthropology, linguistios, and socio- 
eoonomlo organization were not as sharply 
differentiated as they are today. There 
remained a shadow of doubt that the languages 
of the negritos might on closer analysis prove 
to be structurally different from other 
Philippine languages. 

In the past, however, scholars were too few 
and too preoccupied with other work to give 
much attention to splinter languages, and it 
was not until recently, that is, untal the founda- 
tion of a Philippine branch of the Summer 


often been outnumbered by languages, the 
work of Mrs. Healey and her colleagues is 
weloome, pertzcularly as, in spite of their 
avowedly practical ends, they seem to be un- 
deterred by the knowledge that the fruit of 
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this work in any one language is often of actual 
benefit to hundreds rather than thousands of 
native speakers. 

The author (or authors for this work is the 
result of a joint endeavour by Mrs. Healey and 
her husband) are to be oongratulated on 
succeeding in doing what many linguists 
attempt but relatively few achieve, that is to 
illustrate & grammar exclusively from text 
materials. These conmst very largely of 
utterances drawn from actual speech events and 
recorded an tape or in notebooks. It هد‎ from 
that raw material that examples are given, 
which makes the grammar singularly free from 
the artificial flavour of native utterances trans- 
lated from a European language or made up 


to suit the requirements of the grammarian. 
The reviewer has never seen a negrito but in 


reading the examples one seems to hear lifelike 
characters goesiping in the village store and the 
linguistic expression of all their moods (to- 
gether with a strict morpheme for morpheme 
and word for word tranalation as well as a free 
rendering) is there for all to analyse. 

Whatever the study of negrito languages 
may reveal elsewhere, it seems clear that Agta 
is structurally of the mame type as other 
Indonesian languages spoken in the Philippines. 

For her approech to her task the author 
acknowledges her debt to another student of 
Philippine languages, R. 8. Pittman, and 
through him to Hjelmslev's concept of rela- 
tionship based on overt and covert ligatures. 
Classes of words are identified only by class and 
construction markers. A rigorous respect for 
theory is, however, not allowed to do violence 
to common sense and ‘ the procedure has been 
to allow presentation to be moulded to struc- 
ture, not vice verse ' (p. 3). 

It is hardly & matter of surprise that many 
of the problems of description with which Mrs. 
Healey was faced should also be found in the 
analysis of Melaneman and Polynesian lan- 
guages. For the reviewer much interest 
attaches to the reasons sho gives for treating 
certain particles of Agta as ‘ construction 
markers’ rather than ‘class markers’. The 
particles in question are syntactically similar 
to three Tagalog particles usually called 
‘articles’ but m Agta their function is that of 
establishing ‘overt valence ’ (of. ‘the equation’, 
p. 12, and p. 102, n. 6). 

That is to say, if the characteristios of an 
‘equation ’ (or, in more traditional terms, & 
predicative construction, are not affected 
significantly by the word-olamses to which the 
‘terminals’ (& term subsuming both ‘ subject’ 
and ‘ predicate’) of that equation belong, and 
if, in the author's words, ' the terms “ Noun ” 
and ''Verb"', then, are entirely grammatiocal, 
referring to particular &ctualisations of a word 
base ', and if the ‘grammaticel environment 
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is morphological rather than syntactic, as the 
basic sentenoe-forming construction is the 
same whether ita terminals are “Noun” or 
“Verb’’’ ($2.0, pp. 12-18), the oonolusion 
drawn is that the three particles YA, NA, and 
TA are significant for the establishment of 


allusion without ignoring any evidence which 
might not appear entirely in keeping with the 
theory but dealing with all the apparent 
‘irregularities ' in the total structure to the best 
of her ability. Taken as & whole her approach 
is consistent and oonvinaing, subject only to 
two important reservations. 

The first one is that, perhaps Inevitably, to 
use the expreamion of an article which she 
quotes, the ‘ Pandora’s box of zero morphsmes’ 
has been opened up a little. For instanoe there 
are certain classes of pronouns which may be 
substituted without a ligaturo for nouns with a 
‘preceding YA ligature’ ($2.2, p. 15) but a 
great deal of mental agility is needed to oon- 
vince one that the setting up of & xero ligature 
morpheme is necessary in so many contexts. 

The second reservation has to do with the 
oocurrenoe of the ligatures in several forms. 
YA for instance (§ 2.1, p. 18) has two allo- 
morphs which oocur before all personal names 
and certain kinship terms. To the reviewer 
this nòt only suggests the overt nominal word- 
class markers of, say, certain Melanesian 


languages (of the type usually known as 


class being that it oocurs before certain kinship 
terms either instead of, or in addition to, the 

‘oommon’ article; cf § 3.5, p. 25); 15 also 
prompts the reflection that the occurrence af 
the morph i- throughout the INTU class of pro- 
nouns ($2.2, pp. 15-16) ss well as in the 
interrogative saga (p. 18) ‘who?’ is charao- 
teristic of a ‘proper’ class marker and may 
actually be a variant form of the allomorph yi 
of YA (§ 2.1, p. 18). If this were the coase and 
if the INTU class of ‘pronouns’ could be 
equated with ‘nouns’ (at least in this respect), 
it might add weight to the view that the 
importance of these ligatures in Agbe qua 
construction markers has been exaggerated at 
the expense of other functions. 

One would have weloomed & rather more 
elaborate treatment of the phonology, particu- 
larly regarding the occurrence of clusters of 
consonants which are not discussed. Ths 
importance attached to syntax, is, however, 
wholly justified and this grammar as & whole is 
of great interest, not only for students of 
Philippine languages but for Austronesian 
specialists In general 

G. B. MILER 
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Faro M. Kassine: The ethnohestory 
of northern Luzon. (Stanford Anthro- 
logical Series, No. 4.) x, 362 pp. 
tanford, Calif. : Stanford University 
Press, 1962. (Distributed in G.B. by 

Oxford University Press. 603.) 

This extremely painstaking study is an at- 
tempt to unravel the history of culture contact 
in northern Luxon besed on an exhaustive 
study of the surprisingly rich Spanish sources 
ou the Philippines between 1572 and the end of 
the eighteanth cantury, together with more 
recent ethnographic information. It is an out- 
growth of a piece of field-work published in 
1934 which compared a group of wet-terracing 
villagers with & group of dry-gardening hamlet 
dwellers. Over the years the author was 
tempted to extend the comparison to the whole 
of northern Luzon, finding she taak—in his son's 
words—a fine ‘research outlet that could be 


mounting pressures of 
tion’. Dr. Kessing died in April 1961 with the 
manuscript completed except for the last 
chapter, & summary of the work, awaiting 
oomplete revision. His son, Roger Keesing, 
prepared the final chapter for publication. 
The study parallels and indeed refers to a 
genera] movement in oontemporary ethno- 
history—famlliar to us, for example in a region 
like Central America—whioh is inclined to look 
for the explanation of wide differences between 
lowland and highland peoples in a particular 
aroa leas in the direction of hypotheses postula- 
ting several waves of migrations to account for 
different practices and customs than in factors 
of ecology, population, and linguistic dynamics 
and culture ‘ drift ' which affirm man’s capacity 
to reformulate his culture, often very r&pidly, to 
deal with change or new environments. In such 
terms much of the distance between Morley’s 
‘Old ’ and ‘New’ ' Maya Empires’ and oon- 
temporary views of the evolution of Lowland 
and Highland Maya cultures in Guatemala 
and Yucatan can be spanned. Dr. Keesing’s 
study allows of the setting up of a number of 
theoretical models of Lowland-Highland rela- 
tions. A basio one (Pangasinan-Ibaloi and 
Tlocanc-Tingulan type) involves migrants from 
& lowland settlement moving into the hills 
Lowland culture is reformulated in the hills 
and elaboration may also depend on, and be 
complicated by, continued lowland-highland 
contest, whether for trade or other reasons. 
In & more complex situation (Lepanto-Lfugao 
and Bontok-Kalinga type) populations enter & 
hill area from two or more sides. 
ecological iInffuenoes then play on settlers from 
different miliens so that one oan expect con- 
vergent reformulations. The study can be 


extended by cansidering the multiple interplay 
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of groups typical of most zones in the northern 
Larzon cordillera. A further dimension is added 
tf the possibility is kept in mind that one or 
more of the highland groups came from olse- 
where than the adjoining lowlands and yet 
another variation is offered when one finds 
omnes of hill migration beck into a lowland 
milieu. 

It should be stressed that Dr. Koeeing's 
scholarly modesty is in keeping with the erudi- 
tion he displays and his obvious mastery of 
Filipino material. His work, while it does not 
take account of the pre-Spanish period in any 
detail, prepares the way for an articulation of 
ethnohistory and archasology and continually 
remains in contact with the cultural and social 
anthropological materials of writers such aa 
Beyer, Cole, Kroeber, and, above all, Eggan. 
It should be invaluable to speclalists in the 
study of the Philippines without being of lees 
appeal to those interested in the subtle tech- 
niques of contemporary ecology (the arguments 
on the orgin of rice terracing in Luron are 
especially illuminating) and to anthropologists 
concerned with the problems of using historical 
sources for the study of social change in complex 
primitive areas. 


AH. MICHANML MEWDALSON 


J. H. Kwassa NXETIA: Folk songs 
of Ghana. x, 205 pp. Legon: Uni- 
versity of Ghana, 1963. (Distributed 
outside Ghana by Oxford University 
Press. DOs.) 


This book is the first of a series of musical 
studies sued by the University of Ghana and 
designed to provide source material for per- 
formers, oompoeers, and students of African 
music. As such, it is deliberately limited m 
scope and consists of a detailed survey of ' & few 
categories of songs from one major language 
aroa in Ghana—the Akan ares '. 

The four types chosen for study are the adult 
women's recreational songs—seonkor2 ; the 
songs sung for the asaadua, a recreational dance 
performed by the predominantly male Asaadxa 
Society, accompanied by gongs, a castanst and 
five drums; the Adowa Society dance songs, 


with their drum sacoompaniment—performed , 


mostly by women on special occasions such as 
festivals and funerals; and lastly the apoo 
songs performed together with rattles or drums 
in an organmed ritual setting during the annual 
festival of the god Ntoa. 

The social setting of these songs is well 
described with informative detail much of 
which sould only be supplied by an African 
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author and is therefore all the more valuable : 
the inclusion of some photographs—regretiably 
abeent—woukl have enhanoed the reader’s 
appreciation of the milieu of the songs. There 
are copious musical excerpts, inaludimg the 
musical scores of 56 of the songs. 

Four pointa made by the author seem 
per&cularly noteworthy. In discussing the 
relationship of the speech-tone to the mee and 
fall of the melody (p. 9), lmguists will be 
interested in Professor Nketia’s remark that 
where two notes are given to & single syllable, 
one of these notes tends to be longer than the 
other. ° This’, he says, ' is entirely a feature of 
pronunciation and does not arise out of purely 
musical considerations.’ Secondly, he makes 
the very important statement (p. 10) that ‘ the 
African learns to play rhythms in patterna '. 
To our mind this is of the very casence of 
African musical practice, a principle which has 
firmly to be grasped by anyone wiahmg to 
understand it. Thirdly, mumolans wil be 
struck by the manner, unusual in Africa, of 
mging in parallel thirds. To sing thus is a 
well-known oustom in some tribes, but the 
second voice angs a third below the main tune. 
Here in Ghana, the thirds may be mmg either 
below or above the melody or in a mixture of 
the two (p. 8). Lastly, the fairly frequent use 
in melody of & leap of & tritone fourth some- 
times up but espeolaly downwards, 1s surely 
quite remarkable (e.g. the lower voice on p. 62, 
&nd the upper voloe on p. 104). 

While African music in performance sounds 
so obviously highly organized yet so un- 
Western in its rhythmio build-up, it u in the 
transcription of it that much diffleulty and 
indeed controversy arises. Professor Nkotis 
has adopted a very ‘ European’ method of 
transcription. His basio procedure is to draw 
bar-lmes to mark what he terms the ‘ regula- 
tive beat’ (pp. 3 and 4), which, however, he 
gays carries no &ooent. This could be justified 
from our own editions of polyphonic musio, 
but in Africa rt produces complications. If the 
bar-lines indicate no accent, where indeed do 
the melodio accents fall? We are given little 
guidance here, and oan only guees at what the 
rhythms of the songs really are: the observa- 
tions on pp. 4 and 5 are not sufficient to guide 
us. For instance in a snoceasion of alternate 
crotoheta and quavers, are they to be grouped 
as quaver + crotohet (iambic) or as orotchet 
+ quaver (trochaio) [see p. 04, Exs. 39 and 40]. 
Again on p. 99 the apentemma drum soars is 
divided by the bar-Iines into 6/8 time, yet it 
obviously is in duple time and is so phrased by 
the author. Surely it would be much simpler to 

ixe this and to score the drum so as clearly 
to show its real rhythm ? Of course, as African 
dance music is so mathematically controlled, 
it is indeed possible to divide it by regular bar- 
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Ines: but if this is done, the complementary 
duty is laid on the transariber of showing 
exactly what are the rhythms of the constituent 
elements in an orchestral score, and Professor 
Nketia would earn the gratitude of us all if he 
could invent some way of showing this 
inherent rhythm both in the song melodies and 
also in the gong and drum 

The instrumental examples given in this 
book are very simple: indeed Profeesor Nketia 
rather cavaliarty dismimes the need to attempt 
the transcription of more complicated musio 
(p. 7). But to omit the typical] and highly- 
crossed rhythmic ensemhle-playing is to over- 
simplify the whole picture. Cross-rhythms oan 
indeed be peroeived in the scores in this book 
but they need looking for and are not at once 
apparent as they should be. 

A few errors need correction : on p. 6, Ex. 8 B, 
second bar, the third note should be & semi- 
quaver, and In Ex. 5, the last crotchet In the 
bottom line needs a dot, In Ex. 111, on p. 21, 
the sixth orotchet in the ‘range’ should be D 
and not E. On p. 50—oaf. p. 51—the words in 
the last line of each solo verse have been 
transposed. In Sang 15, p. 58, the words 
of verses 2 and 8 do not tally with those on 
p. 59. On p. 87, Ex. 44 A, sixth bar, only three 
quavers should be joined. In Ex. 50, p. 157, in 
variation 2, the three semiquavers should pre- 
sumably be marked as & short triplet. 

The book is handsomely produced and is a 
useful addition to our too meagre source 
material. 

A. M. 52 


David KruBLB: A political history o 
Ghana : rectory ey csc ML 
asm, 1850-1928. [xiv], 587 pp., 
5 plates, 9 maps. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1963. 65s. 


Ghanes has long been fortunate in its 
historians. For many years it possessed in 
' Claridge ' the beat ' standard’ history of any 
Wost African country and in ‘ Ward’ the best 
popular introduction, and now that these 
exoellent plonser works have been in some 
measure outdated by the research of the last 
decade, It has become the subject of the first 
large-scale national history by one of the new 
generation of West African historians, 

Professor Kimble’s book, the first part of 
what is intended to become & two-volume work, 
is even broader in scope than the title would 
imply. His central theme is, of course, ths 
emergence and development in the Gold Coast 
of nationalist political activity of the Western 


type, from the logical starting-point of the 
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ill-starred Legislative Assembly of 1852, the 
first abortive attempt to provide the country 
with modern representative institutions. He 
has, however, wisely chosen to set his narrative 
in Ha wider economic and social setting, and 
his interpretation of politics too, is broad 
enough to include fairly full accounts of the 
administrative and judicial history of the 
colonial régime and of changing British atti- 
tudes to what used tó be called ‘ Native 
Administration ', and the role of the traditional 
chiefs in the new society that was coming 
to birth. 

Most scholars who have visited Ghana m the 
last 15 years will know Professor Kimble for a 
man of indefatàgable energy, and the position 
he held for most of those years as Director of 
Extra-Mural Studies at the University of Ghana 
provided him with opportunities, rarely offered 
to a European expetriate, to acquire a sympe- 
thetio understanding of the country and to 
observe the contemporary political scene. 

As one would expect this is a work of pro- 
digious and meticulous Industry. The author 
has dug deeper for hh» evidence than any 

ing historian In this feld. He makes 
foll use not only of the archival resources of 
this country and Ghana, but also very exten- 
sively of the lees familiar oontemporary 
published sources, notably Gold Coast nows- 
papers and many little-known books and 
pemphicta by African authors. The numerous 
footnotes are full of fascinating new material 
on almost every aspect of Gold Coast life and 
affairs Not all of them are very relevant. 
but, together, they probably provide the best 
single available guide to the documentary 
sources for the period and will be an inspiration 
to students for many & year. 

This is & well-written book but aleo & rather 
baffling one. The reader is carried along with- 
out effort by the flow of the narrative, but 
while the surface of the road is smooth enough, 
it winds rather too much, with rather too many 
unexpected detours and not enough legible 
sign-posta. The arrangement, which is partly 
chronological and partly by a not very logical 
division into topica, tends to obscure tbe 
argument. There are traces of haste. Often 
the author seems to be not quite the master of 
his richly detailed material, so that the whole 
book عد‎ disappointingly leas than the sum of its 
excellent parts. 

One would not wish, however, to end upon 
& disparaging note. By writing what will 
undoubtedly remain, for a long time to oome, 
the standard work on this subject, Professor 
Kimble has made & contribution of the first 
importanos to the history of modern West 
Africa. 


D. H. JONES 
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G. B. P. FEREMAN-GRENVILLE: The 
medieval history of the coast of Tan- 
ganytka, with special reference to recent 

odi «discoveries. 238 PP., 
Bue 9 maps. London, eto.: 
ord University Press, 1962. 50s. 


Dr. Freeman-Grenvillo has done what others 


have glibly enthused about or superficially 
dismissed as impractical. He has made a 


Tanganyika coast and has produced a scholarly 
assessment of their worth. The title of the 


book is, perhaps, misleading since the book 
ttaslf does not contain a consecutive &ocount of 


the history of a coherent region. Instead, 
although a number of chronological threads 
oan be discerned relating to various towns 
along the coast, notably to Kilwa, the form of 
the book is mainly that of a series of investi- 
gations Into the validity and content of various 
types of historical evidence. 

The result is fascinating; not least because, 
after rejecting many of the exaggerated claims 
and facile interpretations of earlier writers, the 
author shows what the most unlikely legend, 
the most obscure archasological discovery, can 
genuinely contribute to the story of early 
Tanganyika if analysed in the light of other 
evidence, instead of being the isolated subject 
of inventive inflation. 

Most impreastve in this respect is Dr. 
Freeman-Grenville’s detailed comparison of 
the various versions in Portuguese, Arabio, and 
Swahili, of the ‘ History of Kilwa’. Out of this 
emerges, among other things of value, & wholly 
reasonable interpretation of the origins of the 
legendary amociation between Shirdx and 
the Tanganyika coast. Interesting, too, is the 
chapter on daily life and commerce. Here the 
common error of historians, the over 
tion of geography, is corrected to demonstrate 
the origin of the growth of the coastal towns as 
trading centres although their own resources of 
trade appeared to be too anall to attract 
enterprising Indian merchants. The monsoons, 
generally assumed to behave with impeccable 
regularity and intensity, are declared to be 
unpredictable phenomena calling for inter- 
mediate ports along the coast, to shorten 
journeys and to act as dumping grounds in the 
event of unfavourable weather. 

Throughout the book we are allowed to see 
the scholar at work, weighing, rejecting, and 
reconsidering until the answer, when it emerges, 
seems obvious. This is not to suggest that 
Dr. Freeman-Grenville lays olatm to having 
found the final solution to any problem. He 
recognizes the scantiness of information over 
large portions of the period he is studying. 
The vagueneas of the Arab geographers who, 
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almost alone at this moment, fill the long gap 
between Ptolemy and the thirteenth century, 
is freely admitted. Nor are all the author's 


conclusions original. He himself pays generous 
tribute to the example and encouragement of & 
large number of more specialized investigators, 
the results of whose labours have been brought 
together here. In an area of study where even 
the outline is still uncertain, every new dis 
covery can make its contribution to the work 
of scholars in a variety of fields and give rise to 
new interpretations. In these ciroumstances, 
it is not always easy to say with accuracy who 
has been the arigimator of each new concept. 
But in one fleld particularly, Dr. Freeman- 
Grenville has introduced a comparatively new 
element into his investigations, namely the 
study of coins. In his chapter on coinage before 
the coming of the Portuguese, he js clearly 
writing about a subject in which he himself ts 


but is an invaluable source of information 
for this period. Although the author recognizes 
that our knowledge at the moment is- almost 
wholly the result of chance or surface finds, he 
rightly points out that such currency ' with its 
indication of date derived from documentary 
history, affords ه‎ link of incalculable value 
between the documents and ancient sites, 
such as to provide & key to the chronology of 
the future excavations of the ooast '. 

That much remains to be done and that much, 
fortunately, can be done, particularly by 
archaeologists, to fill out what is still a very 
aketohy story, the author clearly demonstrates. 
It is heartening to know that the Brith 
Institute of History and Archaeology in Hast 
Africa, based on Der es Salaam, is already 
succeeding in filling some gaps in our know- 
ledge. From the fruits of these activities and, 
indeed, even from the existing evidence—the 


tained with the trade of the Indian Ooean. 
And even though the main documentary 
source, the ' History of Kilwa’, is primarily 
concerned with the intrigues of the city's 
ruling family, much can be learnt from this and 
other documenta, together with arohaeologioal 
evidenoe, of the daily life of the ooast in 


reat of the coastal towns, is too sparse to enable 
any detailed picture to be drawn and it is here 
that the lack of documentary sources is felt 
most seriously. Yet tt is possible that the gaps 
may be filled. Although a copy of the Suana- 
al-Kilawia, the lengthy ' Laws and traditions 
of Kilwa’, of which the existing ' Histories’ 
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are abstracts, may never be recovered, there 
are indications that other documents do exist 
which may be of the greatest value to 
historians. Until they are made available, 
Dr. Freeman-Grenville has ahown us the extent 
to which the existing materials oan be usefully 
employed. He has blended them with 
discretion and has produced, not perhaps 
an elixir, but certainly a stimulating aperiut. 


KENNETH INGHAM 


HoxrHamvy J. FirsuER: Alenadsyyaa : 
a study in contemporary Islam on the 
West African coast. x, 200 pp. London, 

eto.: Oxford University Press for 

the Nigerian Institute of Social and 

Economic Research, 1963. 35s. 


This book opens new horizons. Very little 
was known about the Ahmadiyya in West 
Africe, apart from a few lines in Geoffrey 
Parrinder, Religion in an African city (Lo. 
Ibadan), Oxford University Proms, 1953, & book 
which, incidentally, ought to have been 
mentioned, as the only Western publication 
directly relevant to the subject, in the rudi- 
mentary bibliography. 

In the first part of his book, Mr. Fisher 
describes the background of Islam in West 
Africa. The second part هذ‎ devoted to & digest 
of the doctrine of the Ahmadiyya. 
this account still does not amount to an 
objective descriptive study of the movement, 
which has long been overdue, it is a solidly 
documented statement of tta teachings, which 
will no doubt be useful to many a student, 
even those who are not particularly interested 
in West African. The third part is concerned 
with the history of the Ahmadiyya in West 
Africa, in Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, the former French territories, and 
Liberia. Pars four treats of the doctrine and 
organization of the Ahmadiyya in West Afrioa. 
These two parts are to & great extent based on 
information which Mr. Fisher was able to 
collect on the spot, and they form no doubt the 
most valuable part of the book. Among many 
other details, I should like to single out Mr. 
Fisher's comments on tho system of alavery 
(p. 29), on the survival of the doctrine that 
women have no souls and are oompletely 
annihilated after death (p.102), on polygamy 
and concubinage (p. 150), on the development 
of Muslim education in West Africa which is 
very much to the credit of the Britiah adminis- 
stration (pp. 170 ff.), and on the ambiguous 
attitude of some Muslims to the Ahmadiyys 
(p. 181). His cautious and balanced conclusions 
(pp. 185 ff.) are very much to the point, and 
they oan perhaps be summarhed by quoting 
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what he mys in the introduction (Pp. x): 
* Ahmadis are in some sense an dies of coastal 
Talim ; that their example in some things has 
already been taken up and’ by the 
orthodox is a left-handed compliment to their 
pioneering work ’. 

I have, however, some reservations to make, 
and I oan arrange them under three headimgs. 
Firstly: Mr. Fisher is, of course, aware of the 
differences which divide the two branches of the 
Ahmadiyya, the Qadian branch and the Lahore 
branch, but I do not find a clear distinction 
made in the book; the Lahoris are mentioned 
in passing on p. 189 f. and on p. 155, in a way 
which leaves the reader desirous of further 
information. Secondly, as a student of Islam 
I cannot accept some of Mr. Fisher's state- 
ments and assumptions, e.g. his 
thet the first aim of orthodox West African 
Islam should be ‘gradual growth within & pagan 
setting ' , as opposed to the ‘reforming energies ' 
of the Ahmadiyya (p. x); several af his explicit 
or implied sesertions as to the teaching of 
orthodox Islam as opposed to the doctrine of 
the Ahmadiyya (pp. 35 Œ); or his apparent 
lack of understanding of the imsue involved in 
the of the so-called Qur'anic People 
(p. 92). I also regret that the spread of Ahmad- 
iyya is not set more against the background 
of the spread of‘ orthodox ' Islam ; it oomos as 
& surprise to read on p.07, without having 
been prepared for it in any way, that at a 
certain, not clearly identified period, the 
Muslims constituted ‘already nearly half of 
the Lagos population’ (p. 07). I mywelf had 
long talks with Mr. Abubakar Imam, to whom 
Mr, Fisher refers on p. 141, but I did not find 
any trace of an influence of Qadian Ahmadiyya 
teaching in the mind of this thoughtful man, 
on whose opinions I have reported in Studia 
Ielamioa, viu, 1957, 142 f. My third reserva- 
tion concerns the validity of Mr. Fisher's 
method of collecting information on the spot. 
It appears from Mr. Fisher's acoount that the 
effort of the Ahmadiyya in Siarra Leone has 
been practically unsuccessful (pp. 131-5) and, 
we must infer from other passages in his book, 
rejected by orthodox Muslims; now imde 
‘Abd al-Karim Ghazali of Sierra Leone 
highly of the Ahmadi mission which came to 
his country in 1045, whereas socording to 
Mr. Fisher, ‘it was about 1948 that Ahmad- 
tyyah finally found ه‎ noticeable foothold in 
Freetown ... but thus far has been 
very slow’. (Cf. Muslim Bulletin, published 
by the Muslim and Druze Division of the Israel 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, virt, 3-4, 1968, 
10.) I merely state this difference. Appendix m 
(p. 191) is concerned with the Ahmadiyya in 
Hast Africa ; in these two pages, too, I found 
a fow inaccuracies, and I should have liked to 
seo a reference to Damman's paper on the 
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Swahili translation of the Qur’in (in ZDMG, 
Ovi, 1, 1958). 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Fisher's is the 
best book we have on the subject, and a 
considerable advancement of our knowledge. 


J. BOKACHT 


CHARLOTTE LEUBUSOHER: The West 
African shipping trade, 1909-1959. 
109 pp. Leyden: A. W. Sythoff, 1963. 
Guilders 13. 


Dr. Leubuscher's untimely death, before her 
work was ready for publication, makes this a 
difficult book to review. How far, if at all, the 
author would have revised the manuscript 
cannot now be known. The position is further 
complicated by the fact that the comments 
made by the publisher and by one of 
Dr. Leubuscher's colleagues lead the reader to 
expect a more oontrovermal work than the one 
he is actually offered. Those who reach the 
introduction anticipating either an attack on 
the conference system or & defence of it will be 
disappointed. Dr. Leubuscher presenta the 
case for both mdes without committing herself 
to either. The central problem, as the author 
herself acknowledges, is that the information 
necessary for a detailed analysis of the West 
Afriosn shipping trade is not available, at 
least for the period after 1909. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Leubuscher has been able to make two 
useful contributions to en important and 
neglected subject. In the first place, ahe has 
provided an outline history of ocean transport 
on the route between northern Europe and 
Ghana and Nigeria. Secondly, she has drawn 
attention to some of the major economic 
problems which have arisen as a result of the 
introduction of modern shipping services, 

Since the advent of the steamshrp in the 
middie of the nineteenth oentury, the history of 
the West African shipping trade has been one 
of combination interspersed with short bouts 
of competition. In this respect, the experience 
of the shipping oompanies has been very 
similar to that of the trading firms. The first 
West African ahipping conference was formed 
In 1804, when Elder Dempster and Co. and 
the Woermann Line reached an agreement 
regarding freight rates and the timetable of 
mailings. They secured the loyalty of shippers 
by offering & deferred rebate on freight 
charges. The conference lasted until 1914, 
when the Woermann Line withdrew as a 
result of the outbreak of the first World War. 
There then followed & period of competition, 

in & rate war between 1920 and 
1924. This was resolved in 1924 by the forma- 
tion of & new conference, which operated on 
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muah the same terms as its predecessor. But 
the second conference was leas com 

than the first because it did not include the 
firm of Lever Bros., which had emerged as the 
main rival of the oki shipping oompenies. 
Competition between Lover Bros. (represented 
in West Africa by the United Africa Company) 
and Elder Dempster and Co. was the dominant 
theme of the inter-war years. Between 1080 
and 1040, British shipping was placed under 
government control, though the conference was 
not formally dissolved. After the second 
World War, the principal development in the 
West African ahrpping trade was the appear- 
anos of a number of new competitors. Ther 
arrival led to another rate war between 1053 
and 1057. By 1059, the most important of the 
newcomers had joined the conference. Thus 
the conference remains to-day the dominant 
foros in West African shipping, but it has had 
to open its doors to new members ın order to 
rotain its supramacy. 

The formation of shipping conferences is 
prompted mamly by the desire to protect an 
investment which involves a high proportion 
of fixed costs. The conference system, it 1s 
claumed, offers four outstanding advantages ; 
regular services, stability of freight rates, equal 
treatment for all loyal shippers, and high 
quality service for both passengers and cargo. 
Against this, it is alleged that the conference 
system maintains high freight rates and 
deprives the shipper of the freedom to use 
cheaper or more suitable vessels. Which view 
is correct? Dr. Leubuscher feels that the 
advantages and disadvantages tend to balance 
each other. This is & conclusion which cannot 
be proved, however, because the l&ok of evi- 
dence means that a full investigation of the 
problem cannot be carried out. But, in any 
osse, Dr. Leubusoher regards shipping oon- 
ferences as inevitable. The real difficulty, she 
considera, is to devise measures to curb any 
abuses which may arise out of the misuse of 
their power. Thisis far from easy. In the pest, 
neither the government nor (with rare exoep- 
tions) the shipper has offered any effective 
opposition to the conference lines, To-day, 
the national lines of the newly indepen- 
dent states of West Afrios have themselves 
joined the conference. The wisest course, 
Dr. Leubuscher concludes, is to ensure that the 
tariff policy and financial affairs of shrpping 
companies are given greater publicity. This 
is a recommendation which will recsrve wide- 
spread support, not least among historians. 

Dr. Leubuscher set herself & difficult task 
when she decided to investigate the West 
African shipping trade. The size of the problem 
would have been even clearer if she had 
included & more comprehensive note on the 
souroe material for her study. Dr. Leubuscher 
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says very little, for example, about the Woer- 
mann Line and ita relations with the German 
trading firms in West Africa. Yetitis not clear 
that this omission is due solely to the absence of 
relevant records. A few questions relating to 
the period before the first World War oould 
certainly heve been clarified by reference 
to correspondence between the Colonial Offloe 
and the Crown Agents in the Publio Record 
Office. For the later period, however, the 


' shortage of detailed information has un- 


doubtedly prevented the author from an- 
swering many of the important questions she 
has raised. But, as an introduction to the 
eoonomio history of West African shipping in 
the twentieth century, this is a valuable book. 


4. G. HOPKINS 


I. Samapera (ed): Studis in kinship 
and marriage dedicated to Brenda Z. 
EREN on her 80th birthday. (Royal 

Institute. Occasional 
Paper o. 16.) vi, 113 pp. London: 
Royal Anthropologi itute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1963. 25s. 


This Is a collection of essays written by a 
number of eminent pupils and friends of 
Mrs. Seligman and her late husband, and by 
younger anthropologists who have worked in 
areas especially associated with earlier research 
by the Seligmans. The oema&ys were formally 
presented to Mrs Seligman at the annual 
general meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in 1968, as a well-deserved recognition 
of her services and her generosity to the 
Institute. 

The essays thomselves are something of a 
miscellany, ranging from straight Zande texts 
on marriage and relations between the sexes 
(with parallel English tranalations) by Professor 
Evans-Pritchard, to a rather old-fashioned 
survey of some laws and customs of inheritance 
by Lord Raglan. Dr. Lienhardt considers the 
ideas about relations between the saxes among 
the Dinka, one of the more important peoples 
involved in the Seligmans’ pioneer research in 
the Sudan (Pagan tribes of the Nilotio Sudan, 
1982). Dr. Leach examines very critically some 
of the ethnography on the ‘ Wild (or Forest) 
Veddas' given in the Seligmans’ book, Ths 
Veddas, 1911, and shows that the attribution 
of exogamous matri-clans to these people is 
most probably incorrect. Rather, the social 
groups so identified (waruge) are similar to the 
Kandyan Sinhalese endogamous sub-oaste 
(wanga). This is an interesting piece of anthro- 
pologioal detective work in which Dr. Leach 


uses anthropological theory and perceptivences, 
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which have been developed since the original 
publication, to re-interpret the Seligmans’ 
ethnographic data. Professor Sohapers takes 
the opportunity to make a further contribution 
to the accumulation of the vast corpus of know- 
ledge of the Tswana peoples of Bechuanaland. 
Here he is concerned with the problems of 
agnetio marriages among people of royal 
families: he shows convincingly that such 
marriages have a political basis, and that they 
are more frequent where there is greater 
political fragmentation. It is to be hoped that 
one day Professor Schapers will take this and 
his other voluminous writings on the Tswana 
and give anthropology & magnum opus be- 
tween one set of covers such as it has never 
had before on & single people. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the most 
importent essays in this volume are those 
which, from different points of view and with 
different materials, tackle a flaki of anthropo- 
logical theory which is currently of much 
concern; the concepts of descent, unilinearity, 
and bilaterality. Here are valuable oontribu- 
thons to a oontinuing discussion. Professor 
Forde examines the alleged and ideal unflineal 
constitution of Yako lineages in their double- 
descent system. He concludes, after careful 
analysis and some revealing empirical data, 
that although unilinearity of descent is the 
اليه‎ ea a a 

presumptive unilineal affiliation . . 

Ja directly appliable only over one genealogical 
generation ' (p. 56). In fact, cognatio, affinal, 
and non-kin links are widely utilised, and 
there is a high degree of choice by individuals. 
It is time that other, much publicised unilineal 
deeoent systems were subjected to similar 
scrutiny for, like those of the Nigerian Yako, 
they may not be quite what they seem; and 
the implications of this are far- 

Professor Firth examines what he calls 
‘the cautious, non-committal appellation of 
non-unilineal ', and adds to the debate on the 
meaning and significance of descent. He finds it 
unwise to limit the term to cases of unilinearity, 
and eeential to distinguish between ego- 
oriented, personal kindred and corporate oon- 
sanguinal groups ; and he looks again at Maori 
bilateral kapu from this point of view. Professor 
Fortes returns to Ashanti material again, and 
examines the so-called ‘ submerged ' patrilineal 
descent line among that people. There have 
recently been a number of studies of the 
significance of the alternate descent line and of 
consanguineal kin in societies with wel- 
structured unílineal descent groupes, and this 
is & further contribution in that ares to which 
Professor Fortes has already made valuable 


additions. Social anthropologists are moving 
to & new orientation in that fleld of peculiar 


and perennial interest —kinship. Whatever the 
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eventual] outcome of this stimulating develop- 
ment, these three essays will in their various 
ways certainly be important: anthropologists 
must not neglect them. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


H. J. pp Graar: Oaialogus van de 
kandsohriften in Westerse talen toe- 
behorende aan het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
xi, 170 pp. ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1963. Guilders 28. 


In addition to its vast Colonial Library of 
books and journals on Asia, the Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- on Volkenkunde in 
The Hague has also acquired, during the 
hundred-odd years of ita existence, extensive 
collections of prints and maps as well as a wide 
range of manuscripts in Eastern and Western 
languages. A catalogue of its Labrary’s holdings 
was published in 1908, and since then three 
large supplementa have appeared (1016, 1927, 
and 1987); a fourth, covering more recent 
&oquimtions, is in preparation. In addition, 
catalogues of ita maps (1808 and 1918) and 
Malay (1008), Javanese, Balinese, Madurese 
(1914), and Malay and Minangkabau (1946) 

have been published, and a guide 
to ita collection of prints on Asia is to appear 
shortly. Now, Dr. EL J. de Graaf, Lector in 
Indonesian History in the University of Leiden, 
has given us a comprehensive catalogue of the 
Institute's manuscripta in Western languages. 

The Western manuscripts are for the most 
part in Dutch and relate generally, though not 
exclusively, to Indonesia. They are of a wide 
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amortment, covering history, archaeology, 
government and administration, Western and 


Eastern literature, linguistics, religion, econo- 


mios, law, natural ecienoes and technology, and 
art. The task of arranging these manuscripts 
in catalogue order must have presented oon- 
siderable difficulties; Dr. de Graaf has over- 
come them most successfully. 

The manuscripts are divided into three 
broad categories: (i) manuscripts concerning 
Indonesia (Netherlands-Indis); (i) manu- 
scripta concerning countries other than 
Indonesia (South Ada, Ceylon, Kast Asia, 
Japan, America, Surinam, Dutch Antilles, 
New Netherlands, West and South Africa) ; 
(ili) a rather mixed assortment of private 
papers and a few manuscripta connected with 
learned societies. Each manuscript (or group 
of manuscripta) is listed separately with its 
date (as well as date of soquisttion), ita length 
in folioa, and its specia] charaoteristios. In cases 
where the title is not explicit the contents of 
the manuscript are briefly noted; where & 
manuscript has been published, full reference 
is given to the printed source. In a few 
instances these references have  esoaped 
Dr. de Graaf’s attention. Thus, for example, 
part of H 381 (Lennon, p. 58) has been 
published in JSBRAS, vii, 1881, 51-74; and 
part of H 818 (‘Kort overxigé... van Ben- 
koelen ', p. 66) in the Institute's own Bijdragen, 
viu, 1862, 255-810. The origina] English 
manuscript of H 906 (‘De Poggi-Eilanden ', 
p. 87) is in the European Manuscripts ool- 
lection of the Indis Office Library in London 
and has also partly appeared in print. 

A 16-pege (proper name) index enables the 
reader to find his way esaily about this 
admirable catalogue. 


JOHN BASTIN 


SHORT NOTICES 


KawssT R. LAOHEMAN: Hzoavations at 
Nun conducted by the Semitic Museum 
and the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 


at Baghdad. Vol. vit. 
Vol xm) vii pp. 208 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass. : ard Univer- 
sity Press, 1962. $7.50. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
60s.) 


With this volume the publication of doou- 
ments found at Nusi (near Kirkuk, Iraq) by 
the expeditions of the Semitio Museum and 
Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University, in 


co-operation with the American Schools of 
Oriental Research at Baghdad, draws to an 
end. Professor Lacheman presents manuscript 
copies of the cuneiform texts of 147 tablets to 
add to the 1,199 texts he has edited in previous 
volumes of this series. ‘ Family laws’ molude 
wills and documents of marriage, divorce, and 
slavery as well as of real adoption (as opposed 
to the ‘ fictitious adoption’ of children to 
obtain support in old age and in the main- 
tenanoe of rites demanded of the living to 
ensure the of relatives in the after- 
life). A few important tablets of miscellaneous 
contents have also been added. From the 
latter the relative value of gold and silver (9:1) 
as woll as of tin, barley, and other commodi- 
ties oan be ascertained (Noe. 126-0). No. 5 
wil be of perticular interest as another 
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instance where the possession of household 
gods carries with it an inalienable right to the 
ancestral property (of. Rachel’s possession of 
Laban's teraphim in Genesis xxxi, 14, 10). 
These tablet, though mainly broken, add 
considerably to our knowledge of the Hurrian 
civilization in Assyria during the middle of the 
second millennium B.0., and of certain families 
at Nuxi in particular. Since the first volume 
of a oorpus of Nusi texts, iranalitera- 
tions, translations, and notes for each tablet is 
already announced, detailed comment here 
would be premature. This is, however, an 
opportunity to draw the attention of those 
interested in the political, social, legal, or 
economic history of the ancient Near Kast to 
a clearly defined period and place which, being 
well documented, would amply reward any 
detailed investigation by a specialist, 


Danish by 
169 pp., 16 plates. 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1963. 32s. 


In writing this book Professor Lexese set 
himself the difficult task of combming oom- 
ments upon his personal excavation and travel 
experiences in Iraq with a brief but up-to-date 
account of Ancient Assyria. It is possible to 
cavil at the deatrability of attempting such & 
combination, but if its appropriatences is ao- 
cepted, it must be conceded that Professor 
` Læssgo has succeeded admirably in hie task. 
He explains, in English which is said to be & 
translaizon but gives no internal evidence of it, 
such diverse things as how one actually reaches 
an archasologioal site in Iraq, who does the 
physical digging, how cuneiform tablets are 
taken from the ground and subsequently 
treated, and how he (and probably most 
Assyriologists) is accustomed to set about 
editing and publishing the text of a tablet. 
In addition he gives, a very useful &ocount of 
Assyrian history, our knowledge of which is 
mainly based on archaeological work of the 
kind to which he refers. 

Oh. i explains the nature of the cunsiform 
sources. Ch. H gives a neoeesarily brief but 
penetrating outline of the political history of 
the whole of ancient Mesopotamia from 0 
3.0. Ch. Hi, the longest chapter, deals in 
greater detail with the political and to some 
extent the cultural history of Assyria : it is in 
three parts, treating respectively the time of 
Bhamsi-Adad, the three centuries of Hurrian 
influenoe, and the period of the empire. Half 
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of ch. iv oonsists of a personal account of a 
Danish excavation at Tell Shemshara in 
Iraqi Kurdistan, for which the author was 
deputy fleld director, photographer, and epi- 
graphist. In the rest of the chapter the author 
examines letters found at Tel] Shemahars for 
the considerable light they shed upon the 
political history of the time of Shamal-Adad. 
Tell Shemshara proves to be the «ite of the 
ancient city of Shusharra, of predominantly 
Hurrian population, ruled at the time of 
Shamshi-Adad by a oertain Kuwarl, an 
Assyrian vasel. A final very brief chapter 
touches upon Assyrian historiography. 

There are 24 photographs, all but one taken 
by the author, in 16 plates. These are techni- 
cally good, though the photograph of a 
Baghdadi fisherman and his two sons seems 
hardly relevant to the book. There is also & 
useful map of a soale large enough to show the 
exact site of Tell Shemahars. 


H. W. Y, 2468 


Osman Channa: Ontologie et théologie 
ches Avicenne. 184 pp., 8 plates. 
Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1962. 
Fr. 34. 


This analysis of Ibn BIni's ontology and 
theology mw preceded by a brief survey of 
philosophy and theology in Islam, especially 
in relataon to the problems treated in the book 
in these chapters: ° La connaissance de l'être ’; 
° L'easenoe et l’axtstence’; ‘Les preuves de 
Vextetence’; ‘La théorie de l’ime'; ‘la 
oréetion ’; ‘ La connaissance mystique’. The 
value of Dr. Chahine’s study consists in his 
systematic, comparative analysis of Ibn Stnk’s 
thought. His own study of the texts and of 
the literature in Arablo and French, less so m 
English, on Faribi, Ibn Sind, Ghaskll, and 
the Schoolmen led him to the conclusion that 
* Ibn Sind remained in spite of his studies... 
far from the theats of religion, that is to say, 
that he remained under the influence of 
Aristotle, and without knowing it, under that 
of Plotinus' (p. 82), and that he did not 
succeed in reconciling religion and philosophy 
(p. 94). Sohal Afnan’s Avicenna (London, 
1958) seems to have escaped Dr. Chahimo’s 
notice, yet chapters iv-vi of this study are 
certainly relevant to his discussion and thesis. 
Likewise, there is no reforenoe to E. Rahman's 
Anocenna’s psychology (London, 1052) nor to 
his orftdoal edition of the psychological part of 
the K. al-shifa (London, 1058), especially the 

index and glossary of terms’, so 
important for Dr. Chahine’s treatment of the 
soul. (Perhaps this book appeared too late to 
be considered?) In his termmology he follows 
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Mlle. Goiohon's Lexigws on the whole, yet at 
times he is lees precise than is necessary for a 
correct understanding of Ibn BinA's concepts 
and ideas. This is evident from æ comparison 
with Rahman and, also unknown to the author, 


B. van den Bergh's Averroes! Tahafut al-tahafut 


lectual acuteness ' (p. 178); or, Dr. Chahine, 
following Golchon, renders daÀr by ‘durée’, 
but van den Bergh explains it aa corresponding 
to ain and meaning ‘ timeless eternity ’ of God 
(pp. 54 f., 106). 

M.L J. B. 


L. ZOLONDEK : Book rr of al- Ghazálvs 
Ihy@ ‘uum al-din. [v], 77pp. Leiden : 
K. J. Brill, 1968. Guilders 12. 


In book xx of the Ihyt’ ‘ulûm al-din—a 
mere fractaon of the whole—al-Ghasall 
presents & picture of the Prophet, outlined with 
great care and of considerable interest as 
illustrating through the historıoal Muhammad 
the suthor's conception of the human ideal. 
If some and not all of the work » to be rendered 
into English, the translator's cholos of book xx 
is understandable. Ho shows familiarity with & 
wide range of secondary sources on al-Ghesill, 
but is perhaps too dependent on these in the 
short introductory chapters i-i (pp. 1-17). 
Ch. iv (pp. 18-51) contains the translation. 
This is only fairly good, and there are far too 
many uncorrected faults of impreemon and 
other errors, both here and throughout the 
book. Ch. v (pp. 52-74) contains ‘ Abstracts 
of material from pre-Ghaxilan sources’, 
on Muhammad’s miracles, character, and 
appearance. There is a bibliography, also 
indexes of personal and place names, 


D. M. DUNLOP 


Muhamad Hante Napvi: T'ahmàt-4 


Ghasüh. [xi], 560 pp. Lahore: 
Institute of Islamic Culture, 1962. 
Ra. 10. 


This is the third work of Muhammad Hanif 
Nadvi in his efforts to popularixe and interpret 
the teachings of al-Ghaxill for the benefit of 
the general reader in Pakistan. He has 
published earlier Afkür.( Ghai, « brief 
summary of the JA?’ with a concise oom- 
mentary; and Sargueashi-; Ghaxtli, a trans- 
lation of that Muslim divine’s al-Mungidh min 
al-dalai (which has also been translated by 
W. Montgomery Watt under the title The Jaik 
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and practice of له‎ Ghastlf, London, 1988; and 
under the &uspices of UNESCO, Into French 
by Farid Jabre, Beirut, 1959). 

The Urdu work under review has its points of 
resemblance, though on œ jeeser scholarly 
level, with Farid Jabre’s researches on the 
mystical oolourings of al-Ghaxill’s theological 
formulations. At least this premise is the 
starting-point of Muhammad Hanif Nadvi in 
his Introduction. As one proceeds with the 
subsequent chapters, one is left with the feeling 
that the promise of outlinmg the mysticel 
components of al-Ghaxill’s theology i» lees 
than fulfilled. Instead we get a fairly clear-cut 
and rationalized survey of his position on 
Islamic ritual, social law, personal ethics, and 
Qur’anic exegesis. The present work Is 
therefore, & popular introduction to certain 
humanistic rather than purely Süfistio elementa 
that permeate the theological approach of 
al-(hazA. 


AZIZ AHMAD 


MUHAMMAD J'AFAR SHAH PHULVÁRAVI 
(tr.): Muhammad ‘Als bn ‘AR ibn- 
Tabataba : al-FakAri: usuli nyasa 
aur iürikh-& muluk. xiv, 406 pp. 
Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 
1962. Ra. 5.25. 


In this well-rendered and faithful trans- 
lation of al-Fakhei fi'i-adab al-sultantyah wal 
dwwal al-Isiimiyak into fluent and readable 
Urdu, Mawlana Muhammad J‘afar Shah 
Phulv&ravi has done justice to his undertaking 
and made & useful contribution to the tor- 
renta&ly increasing collection of the tranala- 
tions of Arabio and Persian historical classics 
into Urdu. An Indo-Pakistani student might 
find this tranalation in some ways more useful 
than the renderings of Western orientalista in 
French and English; for in Urdu it has been 
possible to transplant much of Ibn Tab&tab&'s 
own vocabulary taking foll advantage of the 
uni-cultural identifloation of concepts. The 
translator has quoted the mterspersed Ara bio 
verses In the orginal with their prose tranala- 
tion in Urdu im the traditaon established by 
Shibli Nu‘m&n!. But the academic valus of the 
undertakmg is rather Hmited. There is a short 
introduction with some reference to the polemi- 
cal nature of Ibn Tabétab&’s Shri sympathies : 
and little else bemdes. The translation is based. 
entirely on the edition printed m Egypt in 
A.E. 1889 ; there is no indication of the use or 
collation of any manuscript material. 

The only Western translation with which the 
Urdu translator is familiar is G. A. J. Whitting’s 
English version (London, 1948) in which he 
points out nine specific cases of mistranslation. 
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He seems to be unaware of the Frenoh contri- 
butions to the study of al-Fakhei: of Émile 
Amar’s translation (Histoire des dynamics 
musnimans (Archives Maroosines, xvi, 1910) 
or of the work done earlier in the way of 
partial translations by Bylvestre de Bacy, 
A. Jourdain, Hartwig Derenbourg, Oherbon- 
neau, Jules Gentin, and others. The Urdu 
version. under review makes no scholarly pre- 
tenalons and does not offer any footnotes or 
comparative annotation with other historians, 
confining 1015 and quite successfully to its 
primary objective: to make an Arab historian 
available to the average Urdu reader in 
Pakistan. 
AZIX AHMAD 


Basate AnmaD Din: Tärikh-i tasavvuf 
gabl+ Islim. 3, 222 pp. Lahore: 
Institute of Islamic , 1962. 
Ra. 4.25. 


This is a popular introduction to the disci- 
plines of mysiiciem in pre-Ialamio cultures: 
Greek, Jewimh, Christian, and Chinese. The 
omission of Hindu mysticism is striking. 
Against any quaal-euentifio argument to the 
effect that Sankara and REmnuj& and their 
contribution to the development of Vedinta 
and Bhakti belong chronologically to a period 
contemporary with early developments in 
Stiflam and may therefore not be considered 
pre-Ialamioc, one might sull stress that not only 
the Upantpads and the Bakagaead-7114 but also 
the Buddhistio mystioa] tradition deserved a 
special mention because of their relevance to 
the growth of some heterodox schools of 
Süfüxn and their imprint on some early 
characteristics of the Nagghb&ndi movement in 
Central Asla. Apart from this rather basic 
gap in the structure and concept of the work 
under review, one has to command it as one of 
the first stadies in Urdu pointing towards the 
disciplines of comparative religion and mystioal 
pluralian, and towards an eventual interpreta- 
tion of Süfigm by modern Pakistani scholars 
not as purely orthogenetio interlorization 
developed exclusively from the Revelation, 
but as interrelated to similar developments in 
other religions and cultures. In this direction 
the present work Js hardly more than a signal 
and a gesture, as most of the sources used are 
secondary and some of them have been super- 
seded by more recent researches. The direction 
of the effort, however, deserves unstinted 
encouragement; as & further and & more 
scholarly advance towards it t restore to 
modern Islamic thinking in the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent something of the long-lost 
intellectual curiosity of al-Biranf and Abu’! 
Fadl. 1 


AXTE AHMAD 


SHORT NOTICES 


S. I. BAnvsxi3: Opisanis persidskiz 4 
tadhikskix rukopise) Insisiuta Narodov 
Ani. Vyp. 4. Porsidskie 
slovars (farzangs). (Akademija Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Narodov Azii.) 79 pp., 
incl. 6 photos. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
Vostoónoj Literatury, 1962. Rbls. 0.36. 


This fourth part of the oatalogue of the 
Perzian and Tajik manuscripts of the Soviet 


- Institute of the Peoples of Asta, ie. of the 


former Asiatic Museum of Leningrad, continues 
the work begun in 1955 by N. D. Mikluxo- 
Maklaj under the title Opisanie taddikskix i 
persidskiz rukopisej Instituta Vostokoveden4ja. 
It contains descriptions of 55 MSS representing 
81 tithe, all lexioographicel works, and has 
indexes of titles (108 listed), authors, other 
persons deo owners, eto.), and a combined 
numerical and &ooeesional list. 

The fulness of the collection is mainly due 
to the efforts of Acadsmisian C. Salemann,! 
but the list of collectors contains the honoured 
names of & number of other Russian orien- 
talista beakle the somewhat exotic looking 
Fifteen Persian- 


centuries, a number compiled in India in the 
aixteenth century, and the well-known F. | 
Burüri, F. i Sahangirt (7 copies cach), Burhan 
i qi, and F. + Raftdf; there follow two 
nidan RE Beran glossaries 
and the remaining MSS are for the most part 
glossaries af individual literary monuments, 
such as the Athadma (Firdaus), [shondaradma 
(NiximS), Masnavi (Rim!), Gulistan and Bostin 
(Ba'df) the exceptions being three separate 
collections of aipe .أصطلاحات‎ 

Although many of the manuscripta have 
been noticed before in different periodiosis it is 
most useful to have these full and systematic 
descriptions for the first time between two 
covers. One can only regret that this fourth 
part of the catalogue is the first to have been 
available for review and apparently only the 
weoond (the other being part 3) distributed in 
this oountry. 

D. X. M. 


1 See A. 0. Perixanjan, ' Karl Germanovid 
Zaleman ', Oderki po Istorit Russkogo Vostoko- 
vedenija, 1v, 1959, 79-118. 

* Published by Salemann, Shams i Fachrfi 
Tepakdmensis Lexicon Porsioum, id eat libri 
Mi'jdr + G'amdH pars quaria, Kazan, 1887. 

* Here the cataloguer goes a little astray. 
On p. 52, IL 18 and 28, for (apecruficmax) 
read (nexzennickur); 1. 83, for bi» read 
صراط‎ (glomsing .(جينود‎ 
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A. N. Upapuyn and others (ed.): 
Gunabhadra’s Atmanudisana, with the 


1068, 
elc. A N. Daho H. . Jain, 
and Balachandra. (Jivar&ja Jaina 


Granthamala, No. 11.) viii, 257 pp., 
ee Sholapur : Jama 
mus and. 1961. Ra. D. 


This edition of Gunabhadra’s religious 
didactic poem of 280 verses is critically edited 
from three MSS and a number of printed 
editions. It is accompanied by Prasbh&oandra's 
Sanakrit commentary, published for the first 
time, and a literal Hind! translation. 

There is a short introduction in English and & 
longer one in Hindi, in which a description is 
given of the MSS and editions used, together 
with & note on the date of the composition of 
ihe poem (the middle of the ninth oentury 
A.D.) &nd & discussion of the date of the 
Sanskrit commentary (which seems to lle 
between the limits of a.D. 050 and 1243) and 
of other Hkds. 

The text is written as a whole, without 
subdivisions, but in it groups of verses are 
oocasionally devoted to speciflo subjecta. A 
detailed list of contents is given in the intro- 
duction and the nature of the subject matter 
is discussed. All is in acoordance with tradi. 
tional Jain doctrine, and the subjects treated 
include the value of right insight, the conquest 
of sensual passions, and the condemnation 
of women. 

Gunebhadre’s work shows parallels with 
Kundakunda, Sivirya, and others, and the 
editors attempt to assess the extent to which 
Gupebhadra was indebted to other writers. 
They point out that Gunsbhadra shows 
knowledge of ayurveda, and was also acquainted 
with the works of Bhartrhari, Kilidisa, and 
other brahmanical authors, ginoe some of the 
illustrations he gives to points he is making 
refer to specifically Hindu versions of tradi- 
tional stories, and non-Jain mythology. 

The literary merit of this short poem is not 
fnoonsiderable. Gunabhadra was clearly a 
learned man, widely read in both Jain and 
non-Jain literature, and his work shows a full 
knowledge of alambira. The useful appendixes 
provided by the editors include an index of 
álokas and of verses quoted in the commentary, 
select lists of words oocurring in the text or 
treated in the commentary, variant readings, 
and a list of the metres employed. 


I. R. NORMAN 


J. Gonda: The aspectual function of the 
Rgvedic present and aorist. (Disputa- 
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tiones Rheno-Trajectinas, vir.) 286 pp. 
's-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1902. 


This book, despite & serious disadvantage, 
represents a significant advance in the compre. 
hension of the Vedic, and hence of the Indo- 
European, tense-system. Its main value lies 
in the definition of an ‘ aorist of the antecedent 
process’ (e.g. RV 7.08.5 yadi... deakipa... 
dthibhowat...and 8.1.88 dha... dit sat... 
ádha ...máhyam ... nr ai phan), which (un- 
like the familiar, but ill-oonceived, ' adyatans ' 
aorist) governs also the use of aorist 
and moods—Greek and Old Slavonic parallels 
are indicated. The extensive oollection and 
classification of relevant Rgvedic verb forms 
should some day form the basis of a chapter ina 
really adequate treatise on Sanskrit syntax. 

The negative aspect of the book oonoerns, 
apart from sporadio misprints and mis- 
quotations, the author's curious conception of 
tense and aspect, which is not clearly defined 
despite a long ill-digeated introductory résumé 
of the history of the notions ' Aktionsart ' and 
° Aspekt’ in linguistio theory. It involves 
a good deel of discussion of ‘lento’ and 
‘imaginative’ imperfects and 'allegro' and 
° vigorous ' aorista. Synaesthesla is the occupa- 
tional disease of syntaxologista. 


J. O. WEIGHT 


A. QG. KRISHNA WARRIER: The concept 

37 madii in Adomta Vedánta. (Madras 
nIversi Philosophical Series, 

No. 9. [xv], 564 م‎ Madras : 


PP: 
University of Madras, 1961. ` Ra.10. 


The present work is an attempt to explain 
and uphold the Advaitio concept of sek: as 
being logically the most consistent and praoti- 
cally the most efficient. For this purpose the 
author finds it necessary to undertake the 
formidable task of covering the entire range of 
Indian philosophy. This accounts for the 
voluminous nature of this doctoral thesis, a 
large portion (200 pp.) of which is devoted to 
a rather lengthy &ooount of non-Vedkntio 
systems already well known through innumer- 
able works on Indian philosophy. Although 
the author’s account is generally 
his treatment of the non-Vedic schools, 
particularly that of Buddhism, shows a regret- 
table lack of understanding. On such basio and 
controversial problems as a&dima and wirwisa 
he does not go beyond the views of old and now 
obsolete authorities. More recent works on 
Sünyav&ds, for example the Central philosophy 
of Buddhism by Profeasor Murti, have remained 
unnoticed by the author. This has resulted in 
a biased presentation and unjustified critialam 
of the Buddhist system. 
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In the second pert of the book, the concept 
of makii in Vod&ntio schools is discussed at 
great length. Here the author follows the 
lead given by Sankara, and supplements his 
conclusions with the views of several Advaitio 
commentators, comparing them with the views 
held by the leaders of the Vidstadvaite and 
the Dvaita schools of the Vod&nta. Despite his 
limitations and biased approach the author 
shows great erudition in the Vedünta and 
much that he has to s&y on this school is 
unexoeptionsble. 


۴ 


P. B. JATMI 


K. Nanas: An outline of Madhoa 
philosophy. vii, 231 pp. Allahabad : 
Udayana Publications, 1962. Ra. 30. 


It is generally believed, by both Western 
and Indian Indologists that Idealiam, especially 
of the Advaita type as propounded by Sankara, 
is the leading philosophy of India, commanding 
universal acceptance of the Hindus. This is as 
much a result of exaggeration of Sankara’s 
reputation as a great thinker and debater as of 
failure to appreciate the influence of realistic 
systems of Indian philosophy. The latter 
group includes & wide variety of schools, some 
Vedio, some Ved&ntio, some non-Vedic, and © 
large number of undocumented theistic trends 
of thought whioh form the basis of the Hmdu 
religion. The Midhve school, which led a great 
rebellion against the mdydedda of Sankara and 
ite fatina-mdrpa, oan be considered as repre- 
sentative of this group. It is Vedic, Ved&ntio, 
and theistlo. And yet it is unoompromisingly 
realistio and includes in its doctrines of 
' differences’ and of the ‘individual self’ 
several features which are characteristic of 
non-Vedic schools, notably of the Jains. 

In thm short but exoellent work Dr. Narain 
has made & successful attempt to give an out- 
line of the Mi&dhva school, particularly the 
philosophy of ° difference’ and the doctrine of 
grace (bAgk1-mdrga). Upholding those passages 
of the Upanteads which speak of the attributes 
of the Ultimate (Iévara), and which 
were subordinated by to those which 
spoke of ita nature as indeterminate (Brahman), 
Madhva gives a series of things that are real 
(God is real, soul is real, creation is real, 
bondage is real, and salvation too is real) and 
supporta his realiam with his radical theory of 
difference which sought to establish ultimately 
real and eternal differences between God and 
soul, soul and matter, matter and matter, 
matter and God, and between soul and soul. 

The author has devoted a large part of this 
work to demonstrating the defects In the 
systems of Sankara and R&mi&nuja. His 
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presentation of the main tenets of the Midhva 
school is systematio and lucid and هد‎ well 
supported by the comments of eminent 
Madhvaites like Jayatirtha, Vy&satirtha, and 
Vadiradja, whose works have hitherto received 
very little attention. 


P. B. JANI 


Kantr CHANDRA PANDEY: Abhinava- 
gupta : an historical and p hical 
study. Second edition, and 
enlarged. (The Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Studies, Vol. r.) lu, 1014 pp., plate. 
Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series Office, 1963. Rs. 40. 


The publication of this revased and enlarged 
editaon of Professor Pandey's pioneering and 
fundamental study of the works of Abhinava- 
gupta, the leading figure in Kashmir Saiva 
literature, may serve to remind scholars how 
little has been dons, in the 27 years since the 
first edition appeared, to pursue the study of 
&gamio literature and to integrate the deas 
which it embodies with those of the better- 
known daréena literature. The second edition, 
however, coincides with the belated appearance 
of & growing interest in the early Hindu 
religious literature. Recent publications 
include Lilian Silburn’s translations of Kashmir 
Saiva works and Jaiiova Smgh’s version of the 
PratyabavadArdaya (Delhi, Motilal Banarni- 
dass, 1068); N. R. Bhatt's editzons of dgama 
texts on the basis of South Indian manusoripta ; 
Chintaharen Chakravarti, T'amiras (Caloutta, 
Punthi Pust&k, 1063—24 preliminary survey of 
&gamio literature preserved in Bengal); and 
Sudhakar Chattopadhysys, The evolwitow of 
theistic secia in ancient India wp to the time of 
Saomkarücirya (Calcutta, Progressive Pub- 
lishora, 1002—& concise compendium of the 
evidence afforded by archaeology. sculpture, 
coinage, and Indian, Greek, and Chinese 
literary sources). 

Professor Pandey's work now comprises a 
survey of the life of Abhinavagupta and of the 
works attributed to him, with detailed analysis 
of the Paryaniapaacdhbhl and Ghatakarpara- 
kwlakaviwrii ; in connexion wrth the Gha takar- 
para he supplies important information on the 
neglected subject of gRakāvya. He then 
examines the literature known to and cited by 
Abhinavagupte and that which was directly 
infinenced by his work. After the 
psychological and metaphysical theories of the 
Trike philosophy on the basis of the [évara- 
pratyabhijideimarhaf and Tantriloka, the 
author seeks to isolate two religio-philosophical 
systems which are to some extent syntheaized 
with Trika, namely a ‘ Sākta ’ Krama system 
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(described from the J'omirdloba and Mahokvark- 
nanda's Makarihamadjori) and a ‘ Simbhave’ 
Kula system (Tontriloka and Pardirwmindd- 
viertt). Further study of the points of contact 
and divergence in the three systems promises 
to be of capital importance for the understand- 


ing of the development of Indian religion and 
Philosophy. The author contends (pp. 469 £) 


male and a female first principle respectively, 
and observes that Krama as attested ها‎ equally 
synthetic, recognixing both types of Agoma. 
The Kulamata is described as an 
amalgamation of a Hvomdrga and a saktimärga. 
The existence of distinct Salva, Sākta, and 
Yimalavidin systems would then belong to & 
period earlier than that of the attested dgamio 
literature. Since, however, the extant Rudra- 
ydmala is deviprodia, and the Fijäðnabhairava 
which associates itself with the Rwdraydimala 
is a duologue of Sativa persuasion and refers at 
the outset to the Bwidroydmala as being 
éwaprokta, 16 seems probable that the original 
ügamas were &ivaprokia; deviprolia agomas 
were subsequently composed in imitation of 
the genre, and duologue dgamas followed to 
complete the trinity corresponding to Siva, 
Sakti, and Yimala; the genre remained, 
however, markedly Salva. We should thus 


Kilinaya) with no carly independent Sanskrit 
literary tradition, and the other Satva- 
Yümalavkdin (a ‘ Radrayfimalanaya’ Le. 
Satviam) with metaphysical aspects, Trika and 
Krama, to be linked with orthodox daréona 
` philosophies, and a religious aspect, Kula. 

The biography now includes an attractive 


and skilfully executed portrait of Abhinava- ° 


gupta painted, on the basis of & contemporary 
description, under Professor Pandey's 
guidance, 


J. O. WRIGHT 


GorrFRIMD-KARL KINDERMANN (ed.): 
Konfuriantemus, Bunyatsentemus und 


r Studien su Politik und 
odore] 284 Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Verlag tombaoh, 1963. 
DM. 35. 


The object of this book is to demonstrate 
the relationship of the political ideas of 
Nationalist Chinese politicians and theorists 
to those of Sun Yat-sen and the degree of their 
dependence on Confucianism, as seen in the 
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writings of Nationalist theorists. For this 
purpose the editor has made extracts from the 
writings of Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, Hu 
Shih, Tai Chi-t‘ao, Carsun Chang, Chang Ohi- 
yùn, Yeh Kung-chao, Huang Chi-iu, and Chen 
Cheng. most of the material has 
already been published in English tranalations, 
it will now be available to a wider German 
public. The editor has provided a long and 
interesting introduction which will help the 
reader to place the material of the book in 
. There is a table of political events 
in China having relation to the subject under 
discusaion from the first opium war to 1962 and 
ا ا‎ ee ee 
on Confucianism, Sun Yat-sen and 
movement, and Chinese Communism. 


ROBERT J. Sata and Richard K. 
BEARDSLEY (ed): Japanese culture : 
(Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 34.) x, 193 pp. London : 

ethuen & Co. Ltd., 1963. 50s. 


JOSEPH RoaGmNDORY (ed.): Studies in 
Ja culture. [li], v, 276 pp. 
Tokyo: Sophia University, 1963. 

¥ 2,600, $8. 


Thess two collections of esmys and pepers 
demonstrate two different attitudes to the 
study of Japan. The first, which comprucs 
papers presented at the tenth Pacifio Science 
Congress held in Honolulu in 1961, concentrates 
on Japanese customs and society, as the titles 
of the sections show, vm. 1, ° Origins’, IL, 
* Social structure ', rrr, ° Village organization ', 
and Iv, ' Culture and personality’. The second 
is a volume compiled to commemorate the 
establishment, 50 years ago, of Sophia 
University, in Tokyo, by a group of Jesuita. 
Its 12 articles, all but one of which were written 
by members of Sophia's faculty, the exoeptáon 
being Edward Seidenstickar, & former member, 
show the traditional approach, with more 
interest shown in religion and drama. All the 
articles in both volumes are highly commend.- 
able. In the Honolulu book the last section has 
interesting studies on tho new 
Japan. In the Sophia set, Dr. Benito Ortolani’s 
paper on ‘Shingeki, the maturing drama of 
Japan ' presents much material new in English. 
But the prize for novelty must surely go to 
Father Thomas Immoos's fascinating study 
° Japanese themes in Swiss Baroque drama’. 


Oo J. D. 


xix, 940 pp. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1961. Guilders 23.50. 


The preeeni reviewer's assesment of this 
work when it first appeared is reproduced on 
the book's jacket and remains applicable to 
thls revised edition: ° Around the framework 
of the Constitution, Dr. Maung Maung has 
written a political history of twentieth -oentury 
Burma. Ho has a sense of humour, a sense of 
proportion, and a sense of style’. Unfortu- 
nately, subsequent events have deprived this 
work of all but an historical interest, as the 
1047 constitution has been abrogated by 
General Ne Win. By a curious irony, the teak 
of preparing & new constitution for the new 
post-demooratic Burma has been assigned to 
Dr. Maung Maung. So perhaps a third and 
oompletely revised edition may yet appear. 


HUGH TINTER 


Abba: Revue Culturelle Camerounaise. 
No. 2. 160 pp. Yaoundé, Cameroun: 
Abbia, 1963. 


The proclaimed purpose of this cultural 
review is the promotion of research (by af- 
fording facilities for publication), of artistic 
creation, and of education. Contents of this 
number inolude a report on the 1962 Inter- 
national Congress of Africanists; articles on 
education, the Cameroon worker, Nso magloo- 
religious practices, and African influence on 
jazz; and a short story and some original 
poems in French and English. 


The journal is produced by Cameroonians: 


under Cameroonian directors and a mainly 
Cameroonian editorial staff, and is noteworthy 
for the fact that most articles appear in both 
French and English. Although at present of 
considerably leas importance academically than 
periodicals such as the Journal of the Historical 
Society of Nigeria and Ibadan, tt is algnifloant 
as a sympton of a growing interest within 
Africa in the serious study of African cultural 
traditions and political, social, and economic 
development. 1 
D. W. ARNOTT 


Actes du second colloque international de 
Jemaretets و‎ Doku. 
12-16 avril 1962. xx, 302 pp. Dakar: 
Université de Dakar [et] Weet African 
Languages Survey, 1963. 


The book fs in three parts, the first of which 
contains the texts of three talks given to non- 
specialists ; two of these are of an elementary 
nature, but the third, on the phonetics of West 
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African languages, contains a great deal of 
detailed information. 

The second part consists of 16 papers read 
at the congress, of which nine are in English 
and seven in French. Eleven of the papers 
deal with the verbal systems; six are of a 

nature and give an outline of the main 
features of the verba] system of one or more 
languages, whereas the other five are confined 
to more detafled consideration of speciflo 
problems within the verbal system. Outline 
aketches are given of the verbal systems of 
Idoma, Degbani, Dogon, Kaem, Nuns, 
Degara, and several other Voltalo languages. 


The more specific papers cover a wide range— 
the ‘ habitual’ forms in Fula, the tone of Ewo 
verbal, the structure of Yoruba predicatorm, 
Twi senses in the negative. Of & somewhat 
different nature is a paper on extre-lingulstio 
influences on the conjugation of Bulu. 

The five other papers are extremely diverse 
in both subject and approach ; in scope they 
range from vowel harmony and intonation in 
tone languages to class concord in Berom and 
Serer and neologisms in Hause. 

The collected papers bear witness to the 
growing scholarly interest in Wost African 
languages, not least in West Africa itself; a 
particularly weloome feature of the collection 
of papers is that two of them are by young 
West African soholars writing on their own 


The third part of the book consists of reporta 
on the Kwa, Mande, Voltaic, and West 
Atlantio languages which result from the 
activities of four working parties on these 
language groups. The reports contain a brief 
ameasment of the present state of our know- 
ledge `of those four groups and suggest lines 
for future research. 

Q. DOES 


FRupERIOK E. ZHUNSR: Environment 
of early man swith spectal reference to 
the tropical regions. (The araja 
Sayajirao Memorial Lectures, 1960- 
61.) [iv], 32 pp., 27 plates. Baroda: 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda, 1963. Ra. 3.50. 


reminder of the lows to teaching in the flekis 
of environmental and prehistoric &rohaeology 
we havo suffered. They cannot have been easy 
to follow, for within this small compass Zeuner 
succeeded in covering, with numerous Illustra- 
tive inst&noes, the whole vast topic with which 
he was concerned. Tools and snvironment and 
the evolution of tools were discussed in the 
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first lecture ; the second dealt with the use of 
solls and sediments to infer environments dia- 

, while the third treated of the use 
of floral and faunal data in the study of 
environment. Ín the last there is an admirable 
discussion of the evidence afforded by Pleisto- 
cene and Recent rhinooeros in the detailed 
study of the relationship between oarriage of 
akull, food, and biotope. The long discussion 
of pluviae glacials, and soils in the second 
lecture demonstrates how far such studies 
have advanced since Zeuner first embarked 
upon the study of climatic chronology in the 
Indian sub-continent in 1940. It is to be hoped 
that the work whioh he did so much to stimulate 
and support may continue. These lectures will 
serve to show what oan be achieved. 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


A. E. Movrant and F. E. Zaunar (ed.): 
Man and cattle: proceedings of a 
symposium on domestication at the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 24-26 
May 1960. (Royal Anthropological 
Institute. Occasional Pa No. 18.) 
106 pp., 21 plates. London: Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1963. 63s. 


This book contains the 18 papers which 
were read at the symposium. The papers 
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cover a wide range of topics in connexion with 
domesticated oattle : history, various branches 
of genetios, prehistorio cattle in Scandinavia 
and Britain, breeds in Europe and Africa, and 
cattle in indigenous Indian and African 
societies. In general there is an attempt— 
most usefully accomplished for the most part— 
to give & review of and commentary on the 
state of knowledge on these topics, and for 
this reason the volume will serve as a valuable 
handbook for stadents and scholars of diverse 
kinds who are concerned with some part of 
this whole sub]ect-—historians, anthropologists, 
&rohaeologist&, geneticista, eto, Anthropologi- 
cally the most useful papers are those by 
Dr. Stenning (‘ Afrloa : the social background ’) 
and Professor von Fdrer-Haimendorf (' The 
social background of oattle-domestication in 
India’); although both could have been im- 
proved by the addition of & select bibliography 
for their regions, But the value of this volume 
comes from the light that one set of scholars 
oan throw on the conventional areas of interest 
of other seta. Anthropologists will generally 
already be familiar with the substance of those 
two anthropological papers, but archasologista, 
historians, and others may well not be, and 
here in good brief summary is material for 
them. Similarly anthropologists oan consult 
the complementary pepers by workers in 
other discatplines. This, then, is a weloome 
reference work. 


P, H. GULLIVER 
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ZOROASTRIAN ASTROLOGY IN THE BUNDAHISN i 


By D. N. MacKznzm 


One of the interesting features of the Pahlavi Bundahtin, the great work 
on cosmogony and cosmology completed in the ninth century A.D., is the manner 
in which traditional, orthodox beliefs derived from the Zoroastrian Boripturea 
appear aide by side with later and even contemporary scientific opinions. While 
in some parta, notably the astronomical chapter II, the resulting incongruity 
is undisguised, in others there has been a conscious effort of synoretiam. The 
astrological sections are a case in point! 

The full recension of the BundaInsn (GB) was not published until 1908, 
when T. D. Anklesaria’s facsimile edition of the manuscript TD, appeared.’ 
The long-awaited translation made by his son, giving the first indication of 
some of the readings of the better MS TD,, only emerged in 1956.3 Of this 
recension it ia the chapters V, particularly $$ 4-7, V A, V B, and VI F which 
deal with astrological matters. Anklesaria’s is the first full translation of the 
work published in a European language * and though completed in 1985, 
the fruit of many years’ labour, it is often to be preferred in detail to those 
mentioned below. 

The text of GB has been utilized by many others since ita publication. 
H. Junker made the first attempt to translate the horoscope of the world, 
GB, V A, 2; later B. H. Taqizadeh expounded it in Persian in the course of 
an invaluable notice on early Iranian astronomy and astrology in which he 
identified practically all the astrological terms used in Pahlavi.’ Taquzadeh 
thanked H. W. Bailey for the reading and translation of the horoscope he gave. 


1 Those innocent of astrologioal ' salence ' must be warned first, in the words of A. Bouché 


Leclerq (op. alt. safra, 388), that ' l'umagmation des astrologues ost inépuisable, et qui les fréqnente . 


doit s'armer de patience ', and secondly that the same virtue is generally needed in reading their 
detractors. No better or more amusing survey of the subject ıs to be found than Bouché-Leolorq's 
monumental L'astrologie greoque, Paris, 1890, reprinted 1963. 

* The Bandahishn, edited by the late Ervad Tahmuras Drashaji Anklesanra, with an introduction 
by B. T. Anlissaria, Bombay, 1908. 

1 Zand-dblsiA, Iranian or Greater Bundan, transliteration and translation in Engish, by 
Behramqgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, Bombay, 1956. The numeration of this edition, by chapter 
and section, will be used hereafter for convenience, combined with page and line references to 
the above-mentioned facsimile. 

4 E. W. Wost's translation in Sacred Books of the Rast, v, PaMavi texts, Pt. 1, 1880, 1s of the 
shorter Indian recension ; of the sections concerning us only V, 4—5 (in pert) and V B, 1-11 are 
translated (combmed in West's chapter v). 

! H. Junker, ‘ Uber iranisohe Quellen der hellenistischen Aion-Vorstellung ', Vortrage d. 
Bibl. Warburg, 1, 1921-2, (pub.) 1028, pp. 165 f., Anm. 64; 8. H. Taqixadeh, GdA-domdrt dar 
Iris e qadim, Tehran, 1987, T'absere, 808-40. 

* Through the generosity of the author I have also had access to a oopy of the text, tranala- 
tion, and notes to the GB in the form in which it was presented in 1083 by Bir Harold Bailey 
as lus thems for the degree of D.Phil. Wherever I have consciously drawn on this the fact is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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The cosmological sections of GB, V 8, 1-11 and 20, were quoted by 
HL 8. Nyberg in his study on the Marzdayasnian calendar; the astrological 
sections, 12-18, with a few other scattered passages, were grist to R. C. Zeehner’s 
Zurvanic milla." The section concerning the fate of the First Man, GB, VI F, 
H. H. Schaeder translated, in canjunction with the corresponding sections of 
the Wizidagtha 3 Zadspram.® Finally there appeared W. B. Henning’s tranala- 
tion and annotation of ‘ An astronomical chapter of the Bundahishn ',? without 
which a proper understanding of the astrological sections would be impossible. 

Still the last word on the subject has not been said and, although a final 
critical edition of the text of GB has yet to appear, it may be of use to present 
a complete and annotated translation of the sections in question, with occasional 
reference to other Zoroastrian texte on the same subjecte. 


V. Concerning the antagonism of the two spirits, that is, how they came 
into opposition on the spiritual plane, the chief demons to the spiritual gods 
(kamaligan déwan 0 ménogan yardan). 

[47.8] (1) As: Ahreman to Ohrmazd, Akoman to Vahman, Indar to 
Urdvahisht, Savar to Shahrevar, Nangheth—whom they also call Taromad—to 
Spandarmad, Tarich to Hurdad, Zarich to Amurdad, Kahm (Wrath) to Srosh, 
etc. [there follows a list of 30 oppositions between demonized vices, such as 
‘falsehood’, ‘cold’, ‘ dissatisfaction’, and their spiritualized counterparts, 
‘truth’, ° heat’, ° satisfaction ’, eto.] 

[48.14] (2) Other demonic spirits (déwig wazi) to divine spirits (yazdig wars), 
as Mazan demons, male and female (dewam druzdn mazanigan), to gods and 
bounteous Immortals (amahraspandan). 

[49.1] (3) And in the material world (gefig) 1° darkness came to (oppose) the 
sky, thirst to the water, eto. [there follows & list of a dozen such demonized 
plagues which afflict material creatures] and other demons of the material 
world (g&tigig[druz) to gods of the material world. 

[49.12] (4) And in the firmament the dark [i.e. eclipsed [؟‎ sun (mihr 3 tamig) 
came to (oppose) the sun (award@d) and the dark moon to the moon holding 
the seed of cattle (mah 1 gospand-tohmag), and these tied them to their own 
chariots with a common bond." Other sorcerers and peris ({ddtigin parig<an>) 


' H. B. Nyberg, Texte rum masdayasnischen Kalender, Uppsala, 1984; R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan, 
a Zoroastrian dilemma, Oxford, 1955, ad loo. 

* R. Reitzenstein and H. H. Schaeder, Studien rum antiken Synkreiismes aus Iran und 
Griechenland (Studien d. Bibl. Warburg, 7), Latpmg, 1920, 221-8. 

* JRAS, 1042, 22048 (cited ACB). 

1° This reading of the variously written Phl. word is preferred to the MEHIA) advocated by 
Henning, BSOAS, xx, 1, 1947, 64 (' the Old Syriac spelling gtyh’ quoted there appears in a text 
abounding in misspeltfIranian words). On the analogy of its antonym, méndg (< maimyotoa-ka-), 
which seems to have assumed tho functions of a displaced “ménig (< maingu-ka-), the ‘learned’ 
adjective g@tigl(<"gad:Gya-ka-) was probably also used as a noun (as Man. MP gytyg), leading 
to a secondary adjective g&igig in Phl. 

u Reading :Yu-din Orah 1 xod bast kënd pad hampayminagih. The statement is repeated 
at V A, 7 (q.v., with n. 90) and V B, 12. 
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came with all 1 the destructive planeta to (oppose) the fixed stars, the seven 
generals of the planets to the seven sidereal generals? as Mercury (Ts 5 
abaziarig) to Sirius (Titar), Jupiter (Ohrmazd ï ab^) to the Great Bear 
(Haftoreng), Mars (Wahram 3 ab?) to Vega (Wanand), Venus (Anāhid 3 ab?) to 
Sadwés (t Fomalhaut), Saturn (Kaywan), the commander-in-chief of the 
planets, to the Peg m the middle of the sky (Polaris), and the Dragon (Gééthr) 
and the tailed Mush Peri to the sun and moon and stars.14 

[50.8] (5) The sun tied Mush Peri to its own chariot with a common bond 
مع‎ that it could do less harm. When it becomes free it distributes much evil 
until it is recaptured. 

[50.10] (6) And in the oloud-st&tion Spenjagr+® came to (oppose) the 
Vazisht fire and the demon Aposh to Sirius and ite collaborators. (7) Other 
demons from the game source (haméaimagan d&odn) came to (oppose) the Wind 
and the gods making the ram (Wad ud waran-kardaran yazdan),/® (8) and their 
details are long and them behaviour and striving to...” is revealed in 
astrology. 


V A. Concerning the horoscope of the world (say3 3 gehan), how it 
happened (čiyön fast). 

[51.1] (1) He says 1° in the Religion that at noon on the day Ohrmazd 
of the month Fravardin, when day and night were equal, the aggressor 
rushed in. 

[51.3] (2) (The ascendant, or cusp of the house of) Life was 19 degrees 


1 Reading, tentatively, (hik'ys', of. Man. MP hrickys = kar(w)Ef. 

13 y, Henning, ACB, 281, third paragraph and notes. 

14 ممق‎ (i) M. P. Kharegat, ‘The identity of some heavenly bodies mentioned in the Old 
Iranian writings’, Sir Jomsetjes Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee volumes, Bombay, 1014, 110-58 ; 
(u) Henning, ACB, 246 £, F and G; (iii) V A, 845 below, with notes. 

J. Filliozat, ‘ Notes d'astronomie ancienne de l'Iran et de l'Inde ', JA, oor, 3, 1962, 339 f., 
casts reasonable doubt on Henning’s oonclugion that Sadwds = Antares, but his own nominee 
for the position, À-Aquari, Skt. SatabAtpay, is an insignificant star quite unfitted for generalship. 
If his argument be acoepted, that Sadswds should be in a line with the Great Bear and the celestial 
pole (there is no reason for it to be near the eoliptio), the most outstanding candidate seems to be 
Fomalhaut, a-Piscis Austrmi, which has always been visible for part of the year as far north 
as 45°, though oomparatavely low in the southern sky. A. E. W. Jackson made the same identifice- 
tion, without stating his reasons, in the Fxoyolopacdia of religion and ethics, x11, 86. 

15 s, Henomg, ACB, 289, note O, on the ‘ oloud-statson’. The MSS have spaclwf (for Av. 
epinjowruska- ‘an enemy of Vishtasp’), both here and at XVIU, 5, instead of the expected 
epacgl, Av. epenlayrya- ; of. Vd., xix, 40, ‘ the Vasisht fire, which amites the demon Spenjagr '. 

16 e, V B, 14 and n. 48. 

17 Reading: «-din rowidn ud Hrh 0... pad axtarmdrih-is paydáag. No satisfactory senso 
is to be got from the words which fill the gap; they oan be read variously as wikéz/uyisb 45 
+ atrang/nérig/ud drang. Of. perhaps IV, 23 = 44.9, ' the striving of the Mazan demons with 
the fixed stars’. l 

18 v. Appendixes A and B below. 

1* Le, Ohrmaxd ; v. Henning, ACB, p. 231, n. 8. 

™ This time of the onslaught of the Evil Spirit, at noon of the day of the vernal equmor, 
being the first day of the first month, has already been stated in IV, 10 = 42.4. The onslaught 
set all creation, previously still, in motaon; cf. I, 17 = 29.12, Henning, ACB, 234. 
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MC 





VI Oco. VII VEHI 
Fic. 1. The horoscope of the world (v. Appendixes A and B). 
The origmal has only the names within the diagram. 


(sus/%) of the Crab, in the lunar mansion *Azarag ; ** init was the star Sirius ; * 
of the planeta Jupiter was in it (andar bid) : (the house of) the Purse was the 
Lion and Brothers the Ear of Corn —(Mercury was in it? : 9. Homes (1) the 


31 o5 10°, i.e. 100° longitude, falls in the ninth lun&r manson *Ax/barag (106° 40-120?) ; 
v. Hennmg, ACB, 243 ff., Taqixadeh, op. ort., 326. This statement appears to rule out any posal- 
bility of the figure 19° being a simple mistake for the more usual 15? ; v. further Appendixes 
A and B. 

™ Reading, with B. T. Anklesmri&: fast andar Tikar stãrag. Henning, ACB, p. 246, n. 1, 
interprets this as ‘Sirius was rwing' and proceeds to calculate an admittedly ‘ rather unsatis- 
factory ' latitude and date at which such conditions might have been observed. But it 1s surely 
unbelisvable that any astrologer would attempt to combine observed conditions with the 
“nativity ' of the world. From the remainder of the paragraph, moreover, it emerges that andor 
fast moans that a particular heavenly body ‘happened to be im’ & given house of the Dodeos- 
topos. Thus reading extends the limita of poesible time and place so much as to render any 
calculation pointless. In all, it seems more likely that the tnsitence on Sirius being in the first 
house (here and in VI B, 1 = 61.10) derives from the fact that the ascendant mw necessarily 
under the command of Sirius as ' the general of the east’ (IL, 4 = 28.11, and $ 3 below). 


" Regarding the position of Mercury, v. Appendixes A and B below. 
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Balance—Saturn was in it (andar fast): Offspring the Scorpion and the Sick 
the Centaur—the Dragon’s Tail was in it: Marriage the Goat—Mars was in it : 
Death the Pail: Travellers the Fish—Venus was in it: the Middle of the sky 
the Lamb—the sun (mihr) was in it, in the lunar mansion (*Padispar) : 4 
Good Fortune the Ox—the moon was in it: Bad Fortune the Two Images—the 
Dragon’s Head was in it. 

[51.14] (3) Those planete, when they rushed mto the firmament in this 
manner, fell to striving with the fixed stars (as follows): the dark sun and 
moon with the sun and moon (proper), the princes of the luminaries (rófnàn 
Jahryar); Jupiter with the Great Bear, general of the north; Venus with 
Sadwés, general of the south ; Mars with Vega, general of the west ; Mercury 
with Sirrus, general of the east ; Saturn with Polaris, the commander-in-chief. 

[52.8] (4) In the sky, m the same manner (as their counterparta), of the 
planets Mercury became (fast) general of the east, Mars general of the west, 
Venus general of the south, Jupiter general of the north, Saturn commander- 
in-chief, and the dark sun and moon princes of the dark bodies (sa/rydr 1 
tamigan).** 

[02.12] (5) The Dragon 3" stood in the middle of the sky like a serpent (mar), 
its Head in the Two Images and ite Tail m the Centaur, so that at all times there 
are six constellations between ita Head and Tail;?” and ita running 8 


H Phi. pt(y)spl = *Padispar is tho first lunar mansion, *? 07-13? 20’, v. Henning, ACB, 244, 
and V B, 5 below. 

* Whatever the origin of the allotment of regional commands among the stars (seid st IT, 4, 
to have scriptural authority), this distribution of planetary opponents to each of the star-generals 
is certainly secondary, followmg in the main & pattern of planetary authority well established 
in astrology ; r. Bouché-Leclerq, op. ot., 201. The pattern described here differs from the norm 
in making Mercury ‘ general of the east’ m place of Saturn. This may have come about through 
the promotion of Saturn, Kpdeos, identified with Zurvan, to commander-m-chief. (Anyone rash 
enough to enter the Zurvanio jungle has a vast quantaty of rotten wood to cut away. Suffice 
it on this point, without further speculation, to refer to the Armenian recording of the- Persian 
names of the planets, where at least anakit ‘ Venus’ and muan ‘Saturn’ are recognizable ; 
v. Hubschmann, Arpmencsche Grammaizh, 1, p. 04, n. 1, quoted by Junker, op. ctt., 160.) Mercury, 
ambivalent in all ways to the classical astrologers, would then have been the only candidate for 
the command vacated. See, however, p. 520, n. 46. 

m Of the various Dragons m tho sky this is the croature whose Head هد‎ formed by the ascending 
node of the moon (i.e. the point where the moon’s orbit crosses the plane of the eclrptio from south 
to north) and ita Tail by the descending node; v. Bouché-Leclerq, op. olt., 122; Kharegat, 
loc. art., 126 ff. These nodes are naturally within the zodiac and opposite each other. The Dragon 
is accordingly often represented as supporting six zodiacal] constellations on ita baok, the other 
wx hanging from its belly. 

The following words, ' middle of the sky ', though properly denotang the region of the sanith, 
are also used for the polar region in this text (v. Henning, ACB, 241, note D). There may, there- 
fore, be a reminiscence here of another, older Dragon, wm, the oiroumpolar constellation Dr&oo. 

ing the name góciÀr, later fawralw(a), it is hardly necessary to repeat that it derives 
from Av. gao-&6ra- (v. B. Geiger, IV Z X M, xu, 1083, 108 ff.) except to emphasize that the epithet 
is now almost entirely divorced from the moon, which retains mstead the same description m 
translation, ' holding the seed of cattle’ (7. V, 4). 

" Reading, with B. T. Anklewaria: diyin mayin i sor ud dumb kar gdh 6 axiar bawid. Junker 
and Bailey, apxd T&qmadoh, read un&cooeptably: kar 86 axtar. kar gdh is hardly ' in all direo- 
tions’, Zaehner, op. cit., 164, E. 
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retrograde (so that) every ten years** the Tail reverts to where the Head 
(was) and the Head to where the Tail (was). 

[53.2] (6) The tailed Mush Peri was winged. The sun tied it to its own chariot 
so that it might not be able to cause harm. When it becomes loose, until it 
comes back to its common bond 3* with the sun and is tied, it causes much 
evil in the world (gehan). 

[53.6] (7) Of those planeta the dark sun and Mush Peri are tied by a common 
bond beneath the sun—during the Mixture, to the chariot of the sun, and the 
dark moon to the chariot of the 0 

[53.8] (8) The other planeta (abdrig *abdztar) are tied to the same chariot 
of the sun in their elongation and diminution “ and they cannot exceed that 
bond (payménag), for Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars are tied to 180° from the 
sun and Mercury to 1,850’ and Venus to 2,831’. 

[53.14] (9) Of each one of these planeta, in the firmament with the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, ita own house (kadag) and detriment (petyirag) and exalta- 
tion (balist) and dejection (mgéb) and terms (marz) and aspects (s0g) and decans 
(dahig) and felicities (&GdtÀ) and afflictions (bé) and many other kinds of 
positions (gyig-gah > faygah) have been revealed.* All the arrangement of 
time, which, as is obvious to the eye (Syon čašm-dīd payddg), is connected 
with the fixed stars, they destroy and they make upwards downwards and 


“4 The line of nodes actually turns in the direction opposite to the moon’s movement so as 
to complete a half circle, 180^, in ه‎ littl over 9} years, when the Head and Tail will have changed 
places exactly. 

9» Reading hampoymdaagth, with Bailey, for the isolated haméatmndath of the MSS; of. V, 5 
above. 1 

M The emphasis apparently laid here on the fact that the common bond between the sun 
and moon and their adversaries is a phenomenon of the Mixture, unnecessary as it is, ince the 
adversaries were not even present before the Onslaught, lends support to the translation ° charwt’ 
for the Phl. word variously spelt IA, lyy, P/hy. It may be read rak < Ay. raĝa- ' chariot’ or 
riy < Av. rdy- ‘splendour’ (Balley). In the Skand-gumdaig wisdr, tv, 40, it is said that the 
mikir u mäh i afdetart . . . adr brih و‎ dw rüsaad rafend, but brik, Skt. rocis, ‘ splendour’, Le. 
Phi. biy(y)h, may be no more than a misreading or ‘ correction ' of the Dy of the GB. The sun's 
splendour is eternal, but it oould only be conosived of as having a chariot onoe it began to revolve. 

* By kasagik ‘diminution ' presumably ‘ conjunction’ is meant, when & planet is directly 
in line with the sun from the earth and accordingly at its minimum elongation, zero. 

n The maximum elongations of Mercury and Venus are in fact approximately 27° and 45° 
respectively. The figure given for Venus (= 47° 11’, inteiguingly, to an accuracy of one minute) 
مز‎ only slightly greater than the true value. The reason for Henning’s emendation (ACB, 288, B) 
of 1,850’ (= 80° 507 to 1,850' (== 22° 30°) for Mercury 1s therefore obscure. [I now learn from 
Professor Henning, and he has asked me to publish the fact, that the figures as printed were the 
result of a compounded prmter’s error and that he had intended an emendation to 1,650’ 
= 27° 30’, While this is eminently more possible, there does not seem to be any reason for 
assuming greater accuracy in the observation of Mercury than in that of Venus, but rather the 
reverse. | 

9 v. Tagizadeh, op. oit., 888 f. The only term with a solely astrological meaning is ' deoan '. 
The Phl. dakig ‘tenner’ must be celqued on Gk. Sexa»ós, while the NP and Ar. forms darágda 
> darilá derive from Skt. drbdina-, drekkina-, assimilated loan-words from the Gk. 

Another oblique reference to tho decans is made at VI B, 4 — 62.0 where, in connexion with 
the three appearances of Tishtar/Sirius as & man, a horse, and an ox (v. Yt., 8, 13-20), it is said: 
Giyin axtor-imdrin ghočad EC har axiar-8 3 birb dar&d ‘as the astrologers say that each sign of 
the xodiao has three forme’. 
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what is diminished increase (ul fród ud kast aBzón kunénd). And their move- 
ment also is not like (that of) the fixed stars, for sometimes they are quick, 
sometimes slow, sometimes retrograde, sometimes stationary. And their 
being named ‘planeta’ (abüztarán) is for this, that they are ‘not stars’ 
(në aziar). 

[54.8] (9A) And this light visible from them is the same Ohrmazdean light, 
(which they wear) in the manner of evil men who don the clothes of soldiers 
(spa), like the light in the eyes of noxious creatures (zrafstaran). And the 
advantages from it are, one this, that on account of donning that light they are 
lees able to do harm, and an(other) this, that men see them and do not fear 
them, (thinking,) ' This passes in the same manner as a star’ ; 34 for they are 
demons, causing decrepitude and evil (sormanth- ud andgih-kardér) and when 
they run in the firmament the light of the firmament is agitated and becomes 
visible. (10) He says in the Religion, ‘If & person should see that demon the 
sight of his eyes would go '.** 


V B [55.3] (1) It is revealed ** that the mountain Harburz is around the 
world (and) the mountain Terag is m the middle of the world. The revolution 
of the sun (zwariéd gordiin) is like a crown around the world. In (a state of) 
purity above the mountain Harburz it turns back around Terag,?’ (2) as He says, 
‘Terag of the Harburz, behind which my sun, ‘moon, and stars turn back '.3* 

[55.8] (3) For there are 180 windows (razan) in the east and 180 in the west 
(awarwardn) in Harburz. Every day the sun comes in through one window 
and goes out by one window. The bonds (band) and the motion of the moon, 
the fixed stars and the planeta are all to it. Every day it shines on (hamé 
tabed) three and a half continente (at any one time).** 


34 Reading: handdsag 8» artar homdadg widerüd. Bailey emends similarly but translates 
differently. 

5 Reading: ka kas dn drus bë did Add wînin E dad bë مط‎ Add. In the preceding paragraph 
(9A) two different explanatzons of the brightness of planeta have been juxtaposed in such a way 
as to appear reconcilable, at a pinch—-one that they wear a portion of divine light (stolen or 
rubbed off the sky ?) to deceive, but in fact defeat their own ends, the other that their movement 
disturbe the divine light of the firmament, which then benefloently screens them from the vulner- 
able sight of men. Yet another explanation is given in the second Parsi text entitled ‘Ulamd-1 
Islam (v. Zaebner, op. ait., 412, $ 25), where it is said that Ohrmazd bound seven demons to the 
firmament and then surrounded them with light. 

* Reading, with the Indian reoenmon: Wh 1 harbwrs payddg kū pérdmin + «تاطقج‎ 

37 Reading: andar abézagik asabar köh i H. pirdenin 1 T. abds wardád. Nyberg and Bailey 
take the first two words to mean ‘during the period of non-cbntamination ’, but before the 
aggremion the sun did not turn at all. 

With ‘above... Harburz' c£. Yt., 10, 118, ‘ as that sun goes forth across high Hare in his 
course’; atmilarly, Vd., xxi, 8. At GB, IX, 2 — 70.0, however, rt is stated that Harburx reaches 
pest the stations of the stars, the moon, and the sun ‘ to the summit of the sky ' (6 Wist t aamda)— 
a statement incompatible with either the Avestan passages or the prosent text. 

38 Yt, 12, 25, ‘on the peak (tadra-) of Mount Haraiti (karatti- bargx-), round which my stars, 
moon, and sun revolve’. Generally, as at GB, XXX, i = 190.3, the mountain in the middie 
of the earth ıs called dagdd i Dat ‘the Peak (of. Arm. dakal, NP čakād (with -E-1) ‘forehead, 
poak ’, Jewish Pers. deydd, Kurd. تود‎ * mountain’) of the Law (Av. d/4tya-) '. At LX, 3 = 76.18, 
the two names, Terag and Deiti, appear side by aide. 9? o. ¢ 11 below. 
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[55.12] (4) As is obvious to the eye, twice each year day and night are equal, 
(D) for at the original battle, when (the sun) went forth (frag raft) from the first 
asterism (az nazdist awurdag) of the Lamb, day and night were equal, at the 
time of spring; and afterwards, when it reaches the first asterism [i.e. point] 
of the Crab, the days are longest (ma/est), at the beginning of summer (bun 1 
hamin) ; when it reaches the (first) asterism of the Balance day and night are 
equal, at the beginning of autumn; when it reaches the (first) asterism of the 
Goat the nights are longest, at the beginning of winter; when it reaches 
the Lamb anew (nógiar) day and night are again equal. (6) As, from when it 
goes forth (fraz wardéd) from the (first asterism of the) Lamb until it reaches 
the Lamb again, in 360 days and those 5 intercalary (gahanig) days, “° it comes 
and goes through the same (set of) wmdows. (Which) window is not stated, for 
if it had been stated the demons would have known the secret and could have 
planned (some) harm. 

[56.9] (7) From where the sun rises (abar ayéd) on the longest day (roz 1 
mahtst) to (where) it rises on the shortest day (roz + keh/kalust) is the east 
(zwarasün), the continent of Arzah. (8) From where it mses on the shortest 
day to (where) it goes out (bë Sawed) on the shortest day is the direction of 
the south (némroz), the continents of Fradadafgh and, Vidadafsh. (9) From 
where it goes down (andar Sawéd) on the shortest day to (where) it goes down 
on the longest day is the west (zwarofrün),* the continent of Savah. (10) From 
where it comes up (andar dyéd) on the longest day to where it goes down on the 
longest day is the direction of the north (abaztar), the continents of Vorubarsht 
and Vorujarsht.@ 

[57.2] (11) When the sun rises it shines on the continents of Árzah and 
Fradadafsh and Vidadafsh and a half of Khwaniras. When it goes down on that 
side of Terag it shines on the oontinents of Savah and Vorubarsht and 


** A more socurate figure is grven at § 20 below and repeated at X XV, 26 = 161.9. 

41 * East’ is always Aeol’s’n — warden in the GB, but ‘west’ appears in a number of forms 
Here and at 192.2 heohopl’s = Man. MP sorwpr’s = xwardfrin < *x'ar- awafrüsa- (Nyborg's 
reading «“ardpardan, op. at., 64, is ruled out for Man. MP by the medial -p-). The Phl. could 
equally well be read rwarmifrüa, cf. Man. Parth. Asorng/r’n, MP mormor, but the spelling 
hw? wpl'n also occurs, e.g. 27.2, to support the above read mg and equation. At 52.9, 65 2, eto. 
holon = xwarwarin, of. Jamasp-Asana, Poll. terte 20.13, 118.14, MDUARA = xiwar Ban dn ; 
Man. MP xurpr’n = rwarpards : al-Birün!, Athür, Oly .حر‎ All these forms contain the verb 
Av. 4/ tpar ' go over’, eta. 

*1 This translation of $$ 7-10 agrees in the main with that of B. T. Ankleearia. Nyberg, 
op. oit., 24-7 and 65, is led by an improbeble distinction between mas (i.e. meh) and makis, 
kas/kth (<x keh) and kasisi (= kahew) days, and a misunderstanding of andar fuda», into un- 
necessary difficulties of interpretation. andar sudan can only refer to the setting of the sun. It 
is tempting to think of NP (ba)dar raftan ' to go out, escape’, but the adverb there is certainly 
not to be oonneoted with andar. (Horn, Gr. NP Bt., 120, oompares Kurd. bar ‘draussen '— 
properly ' away ’, as in bar da» ' to wet free, loose ”— < *dwaram, but it is also poesiblo, at least 
in this context, to think of a contraction of NP badar < *bádar ‘further out'.) Cf. rather 
Gk. Puodvcror, Heb. mabo kad-Jcmzs, Arm. arev-wmeik', lit. ' rvun-entranoe ’ cm ' sunset’, and oven 
English ' the sun haa gone m ', Le. ' hidden itself’ (suggestions I owe to my oolleague Dr. C. J. F. 
Dowsett). 

Regardmg the positions of Arazahi and Savahi, v. Henning, Sogdeca, 28 f. 
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No ls 180 windows 





180 windows 
Fia. 2. The revolution of the sun. 


Vorujarsht and a half of Khwaniras. When it is day here it 18 night there, for 
night is manifested on account of the mountain Terag. 

[57.7] (12) In the beginning, when the adversary rushed in, it so happened 
that the dark sun and moon were not able to do any harm on account of ther 
common bond with the chariots of the sun and the moon. The Great Bear 
and Sadwes were of greater power (fréh nérégtar fast hénd) than Jupiter and 
Venus and they restramed “ Jupiter and Venus from doing harm. For the same 


4 To understand this surprising statement it is possible at the summer solstice to conceive 
of & sun whose rays only shine forward and to the left, leaving everywhere to the right of a line 
from the sun to Mt. Terag, the middie of the earth, lying in darkness. At all other seasons, how- 
ever, such a simple conception is impossible. Presumably the original idea, either misunderstood 
or misrepresented by the author, was that the sun’s rays could not reach beyond a line running 
through Mt. Terag at right angles to the line from the sun to the middle of the earth. 

44 o'tyl synt, s. Bartholomac, Zum sas. Recht, 11, 32 ff. The verb is a causative formation 
from an adjective whose meaning ‘retained, restrained ' i» well established. Henning (OLZ, 
XXXVI, 12, 1984, ool. 755) considered the pddirdnikej and pddird. kardarî of SGV, xvi, 28, 41, 
to be denominative forms from NP pd3ér ‘ Statabalken’. pdddr, carlıest defined as a ‘ door bar ' 
(Šams-ı Faxri, od. Salemann, p. 42u, Gabi Mad ke as bahr-i ihkäm dar pušt dar nihand), may 
best be derived from a *padd&r < *pats-dwarya- (rather than from either 4/ dar ' hold ' or ddrwu- 
' wood ') and connexion with an adjectival pddyrdn seems unlikely. Rather pidirda < “pdlityrana- 
< *pati- 4/ gri-na-, Av. 4/ gar, Skt. (jay ‘wake’; cf. Man. MP and Parth. wygrd 
e: wiyrdd > *birüd > NP bidar ‘awake’ (Henning, BSOS, x, 1, 1989, p. 108, n. 1), also the 
Skt. combinatson pratt 4/ s4gr ‘watch beside’ and, in form, Man. Parth. p'dgr'w = pddiyraw 
< *pati-grdba-. 
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reason astrologers call them benefic (kirbakkar). Mars was more powerful than 
Vega and Saturn than Polaris (mër ï gah), and their harmfulness is manifest. 
For this astrologers consider them malefio (barakkar). Mercury, which is the 
demon Aposh, came to (oppose) Sirius. Both were of like strength and power 
(háwand zör ud hawand nérog). For this astrologers say that Mercury is benefic 
(when associated) with the benefic (abdg kirbakkarün kirbakkar) and malefio 
(when) with the malefic (planets).“* [Some say that Aposh is not Mercury.] 4# 

[58.4] (18) For the same reason they say that Jupiter is the star of life and 
Saturn the star of death ; for Jupiter, on account of its powerleasness (a-pádqi- 
wandAA) in the conflict, bestows (in effect) that which ite opponent (the Great 
Bear) desires—it gives life and greatness and wealth ; Saturn, on account of ita 
victory (dersh) over its opponent (Polaris), does that which is detrimental 
(petyar) to it—desth, meanness, and poverty then are from (this) same 
adversary.*? | 

[58.9] (14) They say (gowéd) that Venus is of a watery nature (ab &hrag), 
for its opponent Sadwés is of a watery nature, and they call (góweénd) Mercury 
airy (wadtg) as it is the opponent of Sirius and the Wind (toad), the makers 
of rain. t? 

[58.12] (15) Again (there is) this, that until the coming of the aggressor 
6,000 years of time had passed, 3,000 years of spirituality (ménogih) and 3,000 

* y. Bouché-Leolorq, op. oit., 101. Zaehner, op. ait., 100, 165, H, has ' does good to those 
who do good and evil to those who do evil’ (despite his correct translation of an almost identloal 
statement in & Persian Riedyat, ibid., 417), thus forcing abdg ' with ' into the meaning of 5 ° to’ 
and putting into the mouths of astrologers a moralistio statement of which they would have 
been professionally incapable. 

4% ‘This note appears to be an addition by a later hand, since the equation of Tir with Aposh 
is made again by the author of the GB at VI B, 12 = 63.13. Thore, after a description of the 
equal battle between Tishtar/Sirius and Apos (taken from Ft., 8, 20 ff.), it is said : 54 róy pad Da 
dim Tir abig Tikar hdsand nërög Gowland ‘ therefore, for that reason they say that Tir and 
Tishtar are of equal strength ’. 

Apaosa- ia the only demon opponent of a ster general, vix. Tidirya-, specifloally named in the 
Avesta. When the planet Mercury appeared on the Iranian scientific scone it was named after 
& god, Tira-, as were all the planets except Saturn (Kaywiin < Akk. kaiaw/midkew- ‘the per- 
manent’; in view of NP keisda, this transoription of the Phl, indicating that the word was 
borrowed after the development of Ir. -ag(a)- > -&-, seems preferable to *kéwin ; Syri&o bon 
is irrelevant). Once Mercury was established as the opponent of Tisar the equation Tir = Apod 
was bound to follow. Later the names Tir and Tishtar were confused (e.g. GB, III, 18 = 87.6, 
diyön Tir Tidtar ' aa, Tir is Tishtar "). Since the establishment of Mercury as ‘ general of the east’ 
was an Iranian innovation (v. p. 515, d it may- have arisen from nothing more substantial 
than this same similarity of names, 

A different klentifiostion of demons with planets ia to be found in the late, Parai text ‘ Ulamd-t 
Tali (11) (v. p. 517, n. 85), with no mention of Aposh. 

47 Reading, with Balleby: margik ud wadagih wd driyosiA pad-is ham petyldrag. 

** This passage and V, 6 above must be read in‘conjunctlon with III, 18 — 37.6, ° Sirius . 
takes the water with the help of Fravardin, i.e. tha guardia spit Gf the RTA den cuta 
jb spiritually to the Wind. The Wind arranges the water well and o&uses it to pase over the 
continents, by means of the clouds, and with its collaborators causes it to rain (wirénéad) ’. 
Though it is possible to read wA w'Ps Ert’'l’'n' aa vid-ua-würis-kardárds, it seems better to 
isolate the divine Wind, assuming that its ‘ collaborators’ are the unnamed ‘ rain-making gods’ 


of V, 6 and that Tikar ad Wad i wirda-borddrdm alone, tho rain-makers por excellence, aro 
mentioned hers. 
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years of materiality in (a state of) purity (g&&gih pad abéeagth). (During) 
those 6,000 years each (zodiacal) constellation from the Lamb to the Ear of 
Corn ruled for a millennium. (16) As the millennium of lordship came to the 
Balance, which is... the dejection of the sun (mshr),** the aggreasor rushed 
in from below. (17) Saturn was in the Balance. On acoount of ita bemg in 
its exaltation, the Balance, Saturn received the lordship of the millennium. 
As the Balance (was) (down) *° and the Lamb up, Saturn the lord of darkness 
and the sun the lord of light, opposed to darkness, مع‎ too the Balance became 
(fast) the exaltation of Saturn and the dejection of the sun and the Lamb the 
exaltation of the sun and the dejection of Saturn. (18) On acoount of the length 
of the yoke * of Saturn, and that too of the Balance, men were taller and 
greater (mahsstiar |) in that millennium. (19) And the sun, the lord of light, 
stood above all the fixed stars and Saturn, the lord of darkness, above all the 
planeta. 

[59.11] (20) Then, from where the sun went forth ( fraz raft) until it came back 
to the same place was reckoned (hangdrd) as a year, 365 days, 5 hours (zaman) 
and a bit (awurdag), each day being 24 hours, a half dark and a half light, 
Le. night and day, and the five periods of a night and day were revealed. 
(21) As the struggle of each creation (damn) is with its own opponent, 80 too 
(is that of) day with night, for for six months there is an increase in the day at 
the expense of the night, against six months when there is an increase in the 
night at the expense of the day. 

[60.3] (22) Other astrological matters are manifest, but more decisively | 
those which are manifest from the good religion of the Mazda-worshippers. 

[This mark (dazfag) in the sky, which they oall the Milky Way,” is the 


The text is corrupt: TD, 1' طم‎ . . .' A YT" ¥p'n' £p Y mir’. Tho sun's dejection is 19° =, 
but readmg haw . . . nisab T mihr still leaves a p's or the like common to all the MSS. No reading 
suggests itself (‘ shepherd ’ ?, ' paths’ ?) except perhaps “sabig. Libra is not especially ‘ nocturnal ' 
in any general astrological sense (v. Bouché-Leclerq, op. cit., 156); indeed it is the diurnal 
house of Venus. But since it was the Imum Medium Caeli before and at the time of the aggression, 
ie. below the earth in darkness, it may have been considered a nocturnal sign by Zoroastrian 
astrologers. 

™ Reading: diyin (fréd) tartizdg ul warrag. 

V This ‘yoke’ (with Bailey), Phl. ywg = fwy, is another name for the bond 
mentioned in V A, 8. Since a yoke is eesentially a solid beam, the word used in SGV, iv, 30 f., 
seems proferable—Pax. fik, Skt. rajju- ‘rope’, for Phl. syk — sig ‘ tow-line '—but it cannot 
be read into the GB MSS. The constellations, however, have no bonds with the sun of any 
importance that we ars told of (the only mention of any bond being that at V B, 3). It is possible, 
therefore, that by ' that too of the Balance ' the imaginary yoke of Libra, Gk. [vyóe, is meant 
(of. GB, 199.4, fuy + tardedg) and that the use of the same word for the bond of Saturn isa oonoelt, 
the more weloome for its 

85 Roa od trade celeron “huwo: the meaning is certain from Pax. 
gaovasdriar (SGV, iv, 108) = Skt. suweyaktataram ’. 

“Phi. Pa Y *k'dew'w س‎ rth { Kdwiede ‘the path of Kaos’, the story of whose abortive 
flight to heaven is told in the Déskard, 1x, 21, and the: SAAR: The NP name of the Milky 
Way, (rahe) مسعتقمط فاط‎ literally ' the (path of the) chaff-draggers ’, is surely an inspired popular 
corruption of the PhL, whence the Ar. stkbatw/dorbw ‘liabbdna! and majarra', Tk. samanyolu 
and -ojrusw, Arm. yardgol(s kei), North. Kurd. kidiz(dn), eto. [conttnuad 
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brilliance of the Dragon (bréh 1 gocihr), the serpent which is in the firmament, 
as has been explained m detail above. ] 


The next chapter, V1, is entitled ‘ Concerning the doing battle of the material 
creations against the Evil Spirit ' and is divided into ten sections, each devoted 
to the battle of a different creation. The sixth section is of particular astrological 
interest. In it the thema mundi described above is treated as the ‘ nativity ' 
of Gayomart, the First Man. ** 


VIF. The sixth battle Gayomart did. 
[68.13] (1) Since it was manifest in the fate ** of Gayomart that during 


the aggression (@8gadth) he would live for 30 years, through the struggling of 
the fixed stars and the planets,—{2) as Time (zaman) said, before (the onslaught 
of) the adversary, that the mighty Gayomart (G. 1 tagig) was fashioned for a 
life and lordship of 30 years §*—(3) at the coming of the adversary the star 
Jupiter (Ohrmazd stárag) was in the watery Crab, the (house of) Life,”” in its 
exaltation. On aooount of its powerlessness against its opponent (the Great 
Bear, m effect) 5® it decreed life (2indagth 1 gyin bréhémid) for Gayomart. 

[69.5] (4) The star Saturn was in the Balance, in the fourth place (= house), 


The Milky Wey crosses the ecliptic roughly at the first points of Cancer and Capricorn, 
with ita own ' first points’ in Gemini and Sagittarius, and so could be thought of as the Dragon 
with its Head and Tail in opposite signa. But the author of the GB knew of the retrogreasion 
of the moon's nodes (v. V A, 5) and certainly also know that the Milky Way was as fixed as the 
stars. Since the whole passage appears, moreover, to be out of context it ls open to the suspicion 
of bemg & later addition. The question, however, is linked with that of the position of the Dragon 
In the Mema munadi: seo Appendix A, end. 

H Sohaeder, op. alt., p. 221, n. 2, gives a masterly summary and explanation of the text. 
It remains only to improve his translation in detail where possible. Taqtadeh also expounds 
the passage, op. cit., 382 f. See Appendix C below. 

P pad spike i G., lit. ' in the firmament of G.’. as we would say ‘ in his stars’. Another example 
of this popular meaning of spihr (primarily the ‘ sphere (of the ecliptic)’, v. Henning, ACB, 239, O) 
is to be found at X XVI, 34 — 107.1: ' All goodness... the firmament distributes in the world ; 
him to whom it gives much they oall fortunate, him to whom 14 gives Hitlo ill-starrod ' ))8( Es 
wis dakdd nik{th)-spibr, wd (5) kë kam فقطمة‎ wad-spiwe xwüniad). ndb-/wad-epibr are surely 
synonyms of NP »&b-/bad-axtar, or -baat, not ‘ the goodly /evil Spfhr ' itself (so Zaehner, op. ort., 
338). 

** af. GB, IV, 25 = 44.14, ° As He says, '' At the primal creation, when the Evil Spirit came 
to the aggression, Time (zamba) decreed (or, fachioned——-tréhénid) Gayomart's life and lordship 
as 80 years” ; W. i Züdepram, il, 10 f., ‘ For it was the decision of Zurvan, the determiner, 
at the original incursion of Abreman, " I shall fashion forth (fräs bréhénem) for 30 winters the 
salvation of the life (gydx) of the brave Gayomart’’. And the manifestation of it was in the 
firmament, in the _dispensetdons (baxtin) of the beneflo and maleflc (planeta), the arrangers of 
the Mixture’. 

ët Reading: pad boriaeg ] dbig + gyta( dn) fast. On the watery nature of tho sign of the 
Crab, v. Taqmadeh, op. oit., 310. Zddepram, ii, 21, has more explicitly pad ul-dmaddn, i gydndn- 
iz mweri Ma ‘in the ascendant, which is also called the (house of) Life ". 

9 vy, V B, 12-18; in view of what is stated there Tagizadeh'a suggestion (op. oit., 833) that 
Jupiter’s mability to do harm was dne to the presence of Sirtus m the same house cannot be 
sustained. 
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which is the Peg below the earth,®* in its exaltation. On account of ita victory 
over ita opponent (Polaris) it decreed death. 

[69.7] (5) On account of Jupiter being in its exaltation at the ousp of (the 
house of) Life (m&r 3 gydnan) ® and its (resulting) triumph (abarwerih) over 
Saturn, it put off (spozt) that death from Gayomart for 30 years. 

[69.9] (6) When Saturn came back again to the Balance, which is its exalta- 
tion, at that time Jupiter was in the Goat, which is ita dejection,™ and on 
account of the (resulting) triumph of Saturn over Jupiter death came upon 
Gayomart and he fell to the left hand. 

[69.13] (7) On his passing away ** his seed went into the earth, as even 
now all men shed seed on passing away. (8) Since the body of Gayomart 
was made of metal (ayorsust), seven kinds of metal appeared from the body of 
Gayomart. 

[70.2] (9) (From) that seed which went into the earth in 40 years there 
grew up Mashi and Mashani, from whom came the fullness (of the peoples) 
of the world and (hence) the destruction of the demons and the powerlessness 
of the Evil Spirit.“ 

[70.5] (10) This first battle Gayomart did with the Evil Spirit. 


APPENDIX A 
The horoscope of the world 


The thema mundi of the GB is basically that known as Chaldean or 
Babylonian, according to which the planets were all in their astrological 
pa para, or exaltations, 1.e. their positions of greatest power.** These positions 
in the signs of the zodiac are generally given in the classical sources as: 


9 Reading: pad gwig 1 dahdrom, kū měr) asd i .يتمع‎ Phi. gyág for ‘locus, rówog' (v. 
Appendix A) does not seem to have been noticed before owing to the corruption of cA’lwm into 
c AHL MN in all the MSS. mé& i asiri romig is properly ‘ nadir’ (Taqizadeh, op. ott., 388), 
but is used here for Imum Medrum Caeli; pf. the mususe of the term for ° zenith’ (v. Henning, 
ACB, 241, D). 

“4 But v. Appendixes A and B. 

¢ The periods of rotation of Saturn and Jupiter are 20 years 167 days and 11 years 315 days, 
or in round numbers 80 and 12 years, respectively. Jupiter would therefore make approximately 
21 rotations while Saturn oompleted one, and so come into the sign opposite its exaltation, from 
which it started, i.e. ita dejection. 

e The following happenings are elaborated at GB, XIV, 2 « 100.7 f., translated and dis- 
cumed by Gohaeder, op. cit., 226 ff. 

Reading: KARIA purr-rawidnih : géhda ud afsdnidu i déwin ud akürik í Gando Minig 
aris bad. 

H v. Bouahé-Leclerq, op. cit., 184-08. This is expreealy stated in the Persian Rıvlyai first 
published by Fr. Spiegel, Die traditonelle Literatur der Parsen, Wien, 1860, 161 ff., and again in 
Dérdb Hormazydr’s Rivdyat, od. M. R. Unvala, Bombay, 1022, 11, 62 ff. The sentence oan also 
be seen in the first line of Tafel 7 &ocompanying C. Bartholomae's Zendkandsckrifien d. Staaisinbl. 
wn Munchen. Zachner, op. oit., 417, for zîna’? ki faraf i Uds ast has the meaningleas ‘ the house 
of ita ascendant’. 
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© Bun P 19° Arietis (Lamb) 

) Moon 9 8? Tauri (Ox) 

h Saturn <= 21° Librae (Balance) 

21 Jupiter a 15° Cancri (Crab) 

d Mars y5 28? Capricorni (Goat) 

9 Venus } 27° Piscium (Fish) 

S Mercury TY 15° Virgmis (Ear of Corn) 


There are, however, important differences between the Phl thema and both the 
source from which it ultimately came and the form in which it passed on to 
the Muslim astrologers. 

In the first place the positions of the planeta are not described, as before, 
directly in terms of the signs of the zodiac, but acoording to the dwéexdromos, 
the system of twelve locs, domus caels or ‘ houses ', devised for the interpretation 
of ngtrvities, eto.** 

The definition of these twelve houses depends entirely on the horoscope 
proper, the point of the eoliptio ascending at & given moment. Instead of the 
expected 15° Cancri, which would have placed Jupiter in its exaltation at the 
cusp of the first house (v. VI F, 5), the surprising figure ms 19° is given for this. 
If it is correctly transmitted, the intention was perhaps to bring the sun exactly 
in Medio Caeli in ita exaltation, 19° Arietis, assuming the concept of equal 
houseg of 30? to have been preserved, if only in this connexion. But whichever 
figure is taken, the description of the tema is irreconcilable with the time noon 
at the vernal equmox, when the sun, culminating at 0° Arietis by definition, 
would be in the ninth house (15?/19? X — P) and not in ite exaltation. That 
this was its supposed position is confirmed by the mention in V B, 5 of tts being 
in the first asterism, or lunar mansion, of Aries. Equally the moon in its exalta- 
tion would be m the tenth, not the eleventh, house if the horoscope were 
15° or 19° Canori. 

Furthermore, if the figure a 19° 18 taken as correct, for Jupiter to be still 
in the first house it must be admitted to have advanced some 4° from ite 
exaltation, which would be in the twelfth house, in contradiction of VI F, 3 
and 5. The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of Mercury. 

It might be thought poeaible to avoid these anomalies by assuming that the 
cusp of the Phl. first house was not at the horoscope but some degrees before 


*5 .م‎ Appendix B below. It may be remarked in passing that a reference to the Babylonian 
origin of astrology, and perhaps also to the earlier system of the dxrarowos, is to be found in 
the text Sake istan) thd + Bran (Pahlavi texts, ed. J. M. Jamasp-Amana, Bombay, 1897, 18-24; 
J. Markwart, ed. Q. Messina, A catalogue of the provincial capitals of Branshahr, Rome, 1981), 
$24: dahristin 1 Babel, BADI pad xwaddyth i Jam hard, wA Tir abüxior by ba bast, ud marig (1) 
7 (ud) 12, + axtardn ud abixtarda, wd haškom bakrag pad Iadügik 6 mir ud aztrig bë wimüd ‘ The 
capital Babel was built by Babel in the reign of Jam(shed), and he bound the planet Mercury 
there [7 is generally considered to have influence over the region of Babylon] and he showed 
the decree(s) [lit., ‘ word, senvenoe '] of the seven and the twelve, vix. the constellations and 
the planets, and of the ctghth part(s’) by soroery . . .'. The rest is obscure ; Babel could hardly 
have shown anything ' to the sun ’—steelf one of the “هاه مهام‎ and to those below (mankind) '. 
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it. Although there is no evidence that they were ever adopted in Iran, we 
may consider both the ‘Egyptian’ system, in which the cusp lay 15° 
before the horoscope, and the Ptolemaic, where the distance was 5°. 
The latter system would only make confusion more confounded, since the 
result would be houses beginning at 14° or 10° of each sign. Assuming with 
the “ Egyptian’ system a simultaneous correction of the horoscope to œ 15° 
would cause the houses to coincide with the signs, with results which are 
considered below in detail, at the end of Appendix 8. By no means would it 
solve all the problems inherent in the text. 

Another novel feature of the Phl thema munds is the inclusion of the Dragon’s 
Head and Tail. Though there is no explanation of their bemg placed in the 
houses characterized by Gemini (Two Images) and Sagittarius (Centaur) 
respectively, there can be no doubt of the ‘ correctness’ of this, smce these 
Bigns are later recorded by Muslim astrologers as the ‘ exaltations ' of the two 
pseudo-planets m question. 

The ° Chaldeans ' thought of the Dragon as having been created even before 
the constellations and planets, watching over the universe with its head towards 
the sunrise and its tail to the sunset." Placed in the thema munds, therefore, 
the Head and Tail would necessarily be near the ascendant and occident. That 
they actually appear m the preceding houses may be due quite simply to a 
desire not to overcrowd the houses of the Hor. and Occ. m the diagram. If 
any figure greater than 0° of æ, say 15° or 19°, was accepted as the degree of 
the horoscope the Head and Tail, although placed in the preceding houses, 
could still have been in the same signs as the ascendant and occident respec- 
tively. Their transference to the preceding signs would then have come about 
at a later stage, when the houses of the thema came to be thought of as coinciding 
with the signs ; v. end of Appendix B. 

At this pomt, however, it 18 convenient to recall the statement at the end 
of V B that the Milky Way is the ‘ brilliance of the Dragon’. According to 
Muslim astrologers, the Milky Way crosses the ecliptic in the signs Gemini 
and Sagittarius, Le. where the Dragon's Head and Tail have their ' exaltations ’, 
m the obviously secondary positions II 8° and f 3° (cf. the moon’s 5 0.“ 
It is possible that the author of the statement concerning the Milky Way 
thought of the galaxy as in some way a permanent mark of the Dragon’s 
most ‘exalted’ position, to which it returned approximately every score of 
years. But this may be to put the cart before the horse. It is equally possible 
that the position of the Dragon m the thema mundi, whence the doctrine of 
the ‘ exaltations ' of its Head and Tail, was the result of its identification with 
the observed galaxy. In that case the ‘ brilliance ’ statement could be accepted 
as a belated explanation by the author of the GB himself. 


“ sy. Bouahé-Leclerq, op. olk, 260 f. *' e, Bouché-Leolerq, op. ott., p. 122, n. 8. 

¢ y, al-Birtin!, Kitdb ul-tafhim, The book of instruction in the elomenis of the art of astrology, 
tr, by R. R. Wright, London, 1084; Milky Way, $ 167, p. 87; exaltatons, § 443, p. 258, 
' &ocording to the Greeks and the Persians’. 
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APPENDIX B 

The Dodecatopos 

The system of twelve houses developed from a simple quartering of the 
heavens by way of a system of eight housee.*? As the number of houses, so the 
attributes of each house, i.e. the aspects of human life which they were supposed 
to affect, proliferated in the course of time. This accounts for the fact that 
some of the Phl. names of the houses do not represent their ' basic’ attributes. 
The names are: 


I gyanan (souls) = Vita—Life 
Il krsagan (purses) = Lucrum— Wealth 
III bradaran (brothers) = Fratree— Brethren 
IV *pedsitan (abodes?) , : Parentes—Parenta 
V frazandan (offspring) = Filu—Children 
VI wadtagan (the sick) : Valetudo—Health 
VII wayddagan (nuptials) = Nuptiae—Marriage 
VIII margan (deaths) = Mors—Death 
IX kardagan (travellers) — Peregrinatio—Travels 
X mayan asman (Medium Caeli) = Honores, Actus—Honours, Deeds 
XI farrozan (the fortunate) : Amici, Beneficia—Friends, Good deeds 


XII dušfarragān (the unfortunate) : Inimici, Caroer—KEnemies, Prison 

I, III, V, and VII-XI were interpreted successfully by Taqizadeh, op. oit., 
326-9; the reading Aisagan for II is B. T. Anklesaria’s; for XII Bailey 
established the reading dugfarragan.7° Only IV and VI appear to remain in 
doubt. 

IV. The Phl spelling pytyst'n' immediately calls to mind two words: Man. 
Parthian pdyst"n ‘leg’ < Av. patistana-, and Man. Parth. and MP pdyšt 
* place, abode’ < Av. pawsita-." Since all the other names have the ending 
-dn, the former word need detain us no longer. pdyé is not otherwise attested 
in PhL, where one would expect the spelling *pt(y)st.7 Nor does the name 
‘abodes’ immediately evoke the fourth house, which 18 mainly that of parents, 
patrimony, etc. Al-Birfini, however, does list the indication manaa ' houses ’,” 
Persian zànaa. 

¢ .م‎ Bouché Leolerg, op. oit., 280 ff. 

1 v. H. W. Batley, Zoroastrian problems of the ninth-century books, Oxford, 1045, 50. 

"1 v, M. Boyoe, The Manwhasas hymn cyoles in Parthian, OUP, 1954, 198, s.vv. ; C. Sale- 
mann, Manichacische Studien, St. Petersburg, 1908, 110, a.v. 

72 Instead, the expected Persian form pastă» of a word < *pattdn < paitidna- is perhaps 
to be found in the phrase X. pif psi'n. Printed pi spat'n this occurs m Jamasp-Asana, Pahl. texte, 
20.4, 23.7, after the name Aki Dahdk, and 85.5, following that of Wuzurgmihr 1 Boxtagan. 
It w difficult to tmagine what tatle those two beings could have in common, or what connexion 
with harems. The following reading of 85.8 f. makes good sense without emendation of the 
text: man, W. f B. (f) s&ods-padid-paside fale i Ostigda-Husraw, darigbad,... ‘I, W. B., 
curopalate, of the city of Ostigan-Husraw, abode of the brave (or, good), . . .'. In both the other 
passages, admittedly, &ooeptenoe of the sense ‘where Ati Dehik dwelt’ would require that 
another name, that of the reputed founder of the city in question, had been omitted. 

T? op. coit., $ 401, p. 275. 
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VI. The reading wastagdn ‘the sick’ is Bailey's. The simple form wastag 
is not common, but the abstract waitagth is well attested, e.g. glossing zindagth 
' sickness ’, Av. azé-, in the Phl. Vd., ii, b, eto., and Jamasp-Asana, Pahl. terts, 
162.4, DEM, 31.6, oto., Sayast-nd-Sayast, ed. J. 0. Tavadia, 10.94, 144, q.v. 
wal also occurs, e.g. DEM, 161.19, 222.10. The distinction between these 
words and wémdrth ‘illness’, with which they are often linked, remains in 
doubt. Bartholomae translates wadtagih ‘ Verdrehung, distortion’ in a legal 
context, * ie. ‘turnedness’ from the common verb wastan, callmg to mind 
the German development of krank from ‘ crooked’ to ‘sick’. The sixth house. 
beside health, is naturally also concerned with sickness and defects, Persian 
bimàrs u ‘asbha. 

The diagram (v. fig. 1) differs slightly in each manuscript of the GB and 
to some extent disagrees with the text. The pomts of disagreement concern 
Venus (omitted from the diagrams of TD, and DH), Mercury (always m X 
with Venus in the text, but in 117 in TD, and written ‘ Mercury—Ear of Corn ’ 
tn Aquarius in DH), the Dragon’s Head (omitted from DH) and Tail (perhaps 
meant in X in both DH and TD,). 

A notable feature of all the diagrams is the omission of any indication of 
the degree of the horoscope. Once the figure a» 19° is ignored, both text and 
diagram alike give the impression that the twelve DR coincided with the 
twelve signs (‘the house of the Purse was the Lion’, eto.) and it was in this 
form, in fact, that the thema was acquired by Muslim astrologers. 

Makmg the houses coincide with the signs of the zodiac, Le. assuming that 
the cusp of the first house was intended to be ss 0° = 90°, would have the 
desirable effect of bringing every planet in ita exaltation in the house named or 
shown in the diagram. It would not, of course, have any effect on the dis- 
crepancy between the sun's being in its exaltation * 19° and the time being 
the vernal equinox * 0°, but it would at least bring both positions into the 
same house X. 

On the other hand such an assumption would invalidate the first hypothesis 
made in Appendix A to explain the positioning of the Head and Tail of the 
Dragon in the houses XII and VI respectively. Although this consideration 
may not be thought of any importance, the change would also entail the 
rejection of much of the first sentence of V A, 2 as secondary. The specific 
mention there of the lunar mansion *Azarag would have to be considered as 
subsequent buttressing of the mistaken figure œ 19° (v. p. 514, n. 21). Also the 
statement of VI F, 5, implying a cusp of œ 15° = 105°, would remain 
unreconciled. 

In the absence of other evidence it seems Impossible to decide whether the 
figure m the text should be op 19° or the somewhat leas unlikely 15°. There 
is no indication of the reason for the adoption of any such figure. It appears 
from the internal contradictions of the GB text, however, that the adoption 
as the horoscope of a point of the Crab other than the first was a comparatively 

14 Fum sas. Recht, 1v, 89. 
VOL. XXVIL PARTB. 34 
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late innovation. Whether the figure was passed over at an even later stage by 
accident or design must also remain an open question. 


APPENDIX C 

The life and death of Gayomart 

As Schaeder observed," the account of Gayomart’s living for the first 
80 years of the Mixture must be a secondary transformation of the origmal 
story of the First Man. It spoils the parallelism between his story and that 
of the primal Or, to which Ohrmazd gave a merciful death at the time of the 
onslaught of Ahreman (GB, IV, 20 = 43.11, Zadspram, ii, 9), and it delays 
the creation of mankind proper for a century or more, when this should 
presumably have been coeval with the onslaught. It is also obvious that the 
period of 30 years, arrived at by astrological calculations, is secondary to the 
adoption by Zoroastrians of the foreign ‘ horoscope of the world’. Beyond 
this little is certam, but two points are worth stressing. 

The first point is the comparative earlinees of the mvention of the story. 
It 18 impossible to say at what period the first knowledge of astrology came to 
Iran and still leas when the thema mundi was adopted. Although some time may 
have passed before the conception and interpretation of the thema as the 
‘nativity ' of the First Man, an Iranian innovation, yet this dates from a time 
when the houses of the Dodecatopos were still reckoned as equal divisions of 
the ecliptic. Moreover, the mterpretation is of the simplest. Not much store 
can be set by the fact that the eighth house of Death is ignored, since it had 
no planetary occupant, but the complete absence of any mention of the apheta, 
or hyleg,'* is noteworthy. The establishment of the hyleg had become the 
normal preliminary for foretelling the length of life of the ° native ’ and various 
aphetic theories were current in the ancient world by the time of Ptolemy 
(second century 7ه‎ 

Although aphetic theories im all their rich confusion later came to Iran 
and passed thence into Muslim astrology, as the terminology proves, no attempt 
was made to remterpret the horoscope of Gayomart, which by then had 
‘ scriptural’ authority for believers. It was sufficient for the author of the GB 
to demonstrate the compatibility of astrological and Zoroastrian beliefs, notably 
by the ingenious explanation (V B, 12-18) of how the planet Jupiter, a demon, 
could still be the ‘star of life’ opposed to Saturn. The explanation applies 
equally to Venus and Mercury, but it is not elaborated in their cases because 
it is not to the pomt, the fate of Gayomart. 

The second point is the lack of uniformity in the tradition concerning 


s op. oit., 218, end of note. 

16 Hyleg, from Ar. and NP haga}, has not to my knowledge been explained before. It is 
evidently the Arsbıcized form of a Middle Persian Mag (cf. Ar. faylasüf < Gk. fildsofos, taf < MP 
t'g), & regular agent or present participle in -dg from the verb Mas, Ail- ' to let, allow, &bendon ', 
translating the Gk. ddéérns understood as the ‘looser’. In the same way the oochode^, another 
reputed dispenser of years of life, is well known to have its name from Pers. kad-xudAy, translating 
olxoSeowórys. " v. Bouché-Leolerq, op. oit., 404-28. 
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Gayomart. It is not possible to argue strongly ez silentio, but Zoroastrian and 
Muslim texte alike appear to fall into two categoriea—those which ignore the 
horoscope and the resulting 30-year life of Gayomart, and those which record 
them, singly or together. 

The oddest silence of all is that of the Dadestin v Ménég 3 Xrad. Despite 
Ita unmistakable exposition of astrological fataligm 78 it says only of the fate 
of Gayomart (xxvii, 15) that from him ‘the advantage was... his making 
delivery of his own body to Ahreman m the manner most conformable to the 
law (meh-dadestantha) ','* almost as if it were a voluntary act. 

According to the Ayidgdr 1 Jamaspig,®° Gayomart ‘lived for 3,000 years 
free from aggression and for 30 years during it . . . and as soon as the aggressor 
came upon him, he died on the spot, and at the moment of dying he said, '' It 
is good that the aggressor came upon me, on account of my little righteousness 
and goodness”’’. This is another kind of fatalism, with scant regard for 
astrology. 

The other important texts have all been collected and discussed 7 
Christensen,®™ reviewed by Schaeder,™ and more recently by Hartman. 
Little remains to be said, except to doubt whether the religious traditione, 
either ‘ Zurvanite' or ' orthodox dualist ', were as uniform as they are repre- 
sented, at least on this subject. Once the 30-year period of Gayomart’s life 
had entered the tradition, it appears that its justification was forgotten or 
discounted in some circles. Others may never have accepted either. Astrology 
was not every man’s meat, even in ancient Iran. 


78 Tn oh, xii, quoted and translated in full by Zaehnoer, op. cit., 899—401. Unfortunately the 
text suffers one of the many tendentious readings of Phl. to be found in the book. Entirely 
ignoring the Passend pa waddfion, Skt. rindécyihem, Zaehner corrupts the Phl. text further 
and combines ft with another story, ‘ scabrous’ Indeed (ibid., 157), to represent that ' Ahriman 
conceived and bore [the planeta] by committing sodomy on his own person’, in order to lend 
credano to an oki Christzan polemic against Zoroastrian ° senselessness and disgusting rmbeoflity ’. 
The correct reading of the sentence (xi, 7, Zaehner’s 4), preserved in the Paxend, is plainly, 
“Then Ahreman created those seven planeta, which are called the seven commanders of Ahreman, 
for the destruction and taking away from the creatures of Ohrmazd of that goodness, in opposition 
to the sun and moon and those twelve signs of the zodiac’, 

P Or ‘in the most profitable manner’, reading meA-stdihd, Both the Phi. and Pax. texts 
have -dddsstin- written in full, but the Skt. mahdidbhaityas suggests a Phi. original ms-notyh’ 
(as at vili, 80), which could easily be misread as ms-D Y N Aya’, with the ideogram for dddestdn. 

96 ed. G. Meesina, Libro apocaltitico persiano, Roma, 1089, iv, 2 f. 

1 A, Christenson, Les types du premier homens ei du premor rot dans Vhistoire ldgendaire dos 
Iraniens, 1, Btookholm, 1917, 64-101. 

n op. cit, 288 ff. 

9 Sven 8. Hartman, Goydmart, dude sur ls synoreitema dans l'ancien Iran, Uppsala, 1953, 
especially pp. 91-110. 

H The resulting confusion is explicit in a question posed in D&skard, nt (DEM, 20): pursid 
kü, mwita £2 dasiwar abar Gayimart—dék bü andar £Bgadtk 30 afl siwist ud Kk لاط‎ "ka £6gad (mad) 
pod gydg murd—dm 1 EE 0 did Aambastin payday. kar 2 padirifian Akan dim? ‘He asked: The 
words of two authorities on Gayomart—one that he lived for 80 years during the aggreasion 
and one that when the aggressor came he died on the spot—are plainly contradictory. Why 
teach the acceptance of [or, and accept] both?’ The answer vouchsafed is best passed over 
in mlenoe. 


RULES OF A CHINESE SECRET SOCIETY IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By Stanford M. Lyman, W. E. WinLLMOTT, and Brom Ho 
(PLATES I-VII) 


The body of rules translated below was first discovered by a Park Ranger 
employed to restore the erstwhile gold-minmg town of Barkerville, British 
Columbia, as an historical monument. Searchmg for authentic artefacts in an 
abandoned ' Chinese Freemason ' hall in the neighbourmg town of Quesnel 
Forks, he came upon some tattered ceremonial robes, a Chinese book of codes 
and signs, and a board approximately 10 feet m length inscribed with Chinese 
characters. These (with some other items) were stored by the ranger at Barker- 
ville, in a box marked ° unidentified materials ’, which was found by the authors 
in the summer of 1961, while carrying out field researoh on Chinese social 
organization in the Cariboo region of British Columbia. Mr. Ho identified the 
calligraphy on the board as a set of rules of the Chi-kung Tang. 

This is the first body of rules of a Chinese secret society in North America to 
fall into the hands of Occidental researchers. In the nineteenth century munici- 
pal police occasionally captured code books, rules, or notioea of the outbreak of 
inter-society feuds, but they apparently made little analytic use of them.* In 
1899 an American missionary turned over to the United States Industrial 
Commission a letter of instruotions to & paid mercenary of the “Chee Kung 


1 Part of the research on which this article is based was financed by grantas to Meegrs. Lyman 
and Willmott by the Institute of Social and Economic Research and the President's Committee on 
Reeserch, both of the University of British Columbia. The rules were originally translated by Mr. 
Ho, whose draft was then edited by Mr. Willmott and later by Dr. Lyman. The authors gratefully 
acknowledge assistance in the final revision by Miss Catherine L. Lin and Professor T'ung-üsu Cht, 
both of the Department of Aslan Studios at the University of British Columbia, and by Mr. 
William 8. Tong. Mr. Les Cooke, of the British Columbia Parks Service, kindly loaned the board 
to the University of British Columbia so that it could be photographed and studied. The book af 
codes, oaths, and rites of the CétA-bung T'ang, also found by Mr. Cooke, has been presented to the 
University of British Columbia Library through the courtesy of the British Columbia Parks 
Service. 

The introductory statement has been prepared by Dr. Lyman. 

t Police sergeant John J. Manion of the San Erancisoo Polioe Department turned over a typed 
manuscript entitled ‘ Tongs and tong wars’ to police headquarters. A portion of this unpublished 
document is reprinted in O. N. Reynolds, ‘The Chinese tongs ', American Journal of Sociology, 
XL, 5, 1985, 612-28. There is as yet no available history of Chinese society in the United States. 
Useful information can be found in Louis J. Beck, New York’s Chinatown : an historical presentia- 
tion af its people and places, New York, Bohemia Publishing Co., 1898; Mary Coolidge, Chinese 
imemigraiion, New York, Henry Holt, 1900; Elmer Sandmeyer, The anti-Chinese movemani in 
California, Urbana, University of Illinois Pross, 1089 ; Alexander McLeod, Pigtails and gold dust, 
Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1947; Rose Hum Lee, The Chinese in the United States of 
Amerioa, Hong Kong, Hong Kong University Press, 1060 ; Richard H. Dillon, The hatokei men : 
tha story of the tong wars in San Francisco's Chinatown, New York, Ooward-MoCann, 1002 ; B. W. 
Kung, Chinese in American life: some aspects of their history, stais, problems, and contributions, 
Seattle, University of Washington Pross, 1062. For s sociological analysis see Stanford M. Lyman, 
The structure of Ohinese sootely in nineteenth century America, unpubliahed Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1961. 
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Tong'. From time to time an enterprising journalist or a few Occidental 
Freemasons were able to witness the initiation or building dedication oere- 
monies of chapters of Chinese secret societies.‘ The American ethnologist 
Stewart Culm gained access to a few of the chapters and utilized documenta 
captured m police raids for his published accounts of their organization and 
activities.” The rules translated below add to the available material and throw 
further light on the operations and internal organization of these societies. 

We have been unable to identify the town m which these rules origmated or 
to establish the exact date on which they were promulgated. From the text it 
appears that they were written at some time shortly after 1882. At another point 
in the text we are told that the British Columbia lodge of the Chth-kung T'ang 
was first established im 1876, and that six years later the chapter for which these 
rules apply was founded. However, from other sources it is believed that the 
first chapter of this society was established at Barkerville m 1862. There may 
have been rival chapters of the lodge established in British Columbia, each 
claiming authenticity for itself. At another place in the text the writer warns of 
fraud and misrepresentation by persons claiming to be empowered to found 
new chapters. Apparently one object intended by the promulgation of these 
rules was to put a stop to interlopers seeking to organize ‘ false ' chapters of the 
society. 

Chinese from California began to migrate into British Columbia m 1858 after 
gold was discovered along the Fraser River. A chapter of the Chsh-kung T'ang 
was founded at Barkerville in 1862 and, according to the document here trans- 
lated, chapters were establiahed in other gold-mmmg towns in 1876 and 1882. 
The order, or & rival society, had been established in Victoria by 1897, for in 
that year a newspaper article in Rosaland reported that a Chinese merchant of 
that town had been threatened by ‘ highbinders ' but had written ‘ to the chief 
of the gang in Victoria who wrote out an order prohibiting hostilities against 
him '.* A letter of instructions to a ‘ highbinder or salaried soldier ’ dated 2 July 
1887 and embossed with the seal of the ‘Che Kung Tong’ was captured at 


* ' Letter of instructions to a highbinder or salaried soldier ', Exhibits attached to statement of 
J. Endicott Gardner, Reports of the United States Industrial Commission .... Chinsse and 
Japansse labor in the mountain and Paciflo states, xv, Pt. rv, Washington, D.O., Government 
Printing Office, 1901, 771. 

4 B. Ghuroh Williams, in the San Francisco Call, 9 January 1898; “Chinese masonry’, 
Canadian Craftsman, xxiv, 12, 1891, 866-7; E. A. Normann Tandberg, ‘ Chinese masonry Yu. 
masonry in China’, Masonic Digest, 1v, 12, 1925, 90; Carter Brooke Janes, ‘ Chinese masonry ’, 
Masonic Tribune, 1, 12, 1917, 1; D., ‘ Celestial masonry’, Trestle Board, xu, 10, 1898, 454-5 ; 
* Chinese celebrate ', Rossiond Miner (British Columbia), 18 October 1008. 

5 Stewart Culin, ‘The I Hing or “ Patriotic Rising’, a secret society among the Chinese in 
America’, Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia for the years 
1887-0, 5 November 1887, 51-7; ‘Chinese secret societies In the United States’, Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 11, 10, 1890, 191-200; ' The gambling games of the Chinese in America’, 
Publications of the Unsworsity of Pennsylwania, Series in Philology, Literature, and Archaeology, t, 4, 
1891, 17 pp.; “Chinese games with dice and dominoes’, Report of the United States National 
Museum, Smithsonion Institute, 1898, 489-537. 

* Rossland Miner, 21 October 1897. 
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Victoria in 1899. By 1903 the order had been hierarchically organized with local, 
regional, and provincial divisions." The establishment of the Chsh-kung T'ang 
in British Columbia pre-dates by 22 years the formation of the Chinese Bene- 
volent Association, which was founded in Victoria in 1884.5 As the rules below 
indicate, Chinese miners in the British Columbia hinterlands organized mutual 
` aid, protection, and other matters through chapters of secret societies. Later, 
with the advent of a merchant élite in Victoria, the community-wide association. 
was established.” 

The ChA-kung T'ang is but one appellation for one of the oldest of existing 
Chinese fraternal orders. Its origins are obscured by its own semi-mythical 
history and by the still popular belief that it is the Oriental branch of world 
Freemasonry, the latter bemg said to have originated in the ancient Near Kast 
and to have ‘ diffused ' into Oriental and Occidental orders.!? It would appear, 
though, that the society originated as an ethico-political cult in the seventeenth 
century with the avowed aim of overthrowing the Ch‘ing and restoring the Ming 
dynasties. 

From its inception the Triad Society, as it is commonly called, divided into 
many chapters m south-eastern China. Triad chapters participated in several 
of the msurrections against the Manchu régime between 1787 and 1911. Some 
of the Society's more daring exploits took place durmg the Taiping rebellion 
(1850-64), when Triad chieftains first joined with and then turned against 
Hung Hatu-ch‘uan, the revolutionary leader of the ‘Godworshippers’, and 
Triad sea raiders captured and held the cities of Amoy and Shanghai against 
the siege of imperial troops.“ After 1850, in China and abroad, the Triad 
Society was heavily involved in nearly every revolutionary attempt to end 
Manchu rule in China. 

In the nineteenth century people from Kwangtung and Fukien Provinces 
migrated to South East Asia and North and South America. Not a few of these 
Immigrants were members of or knew about the Triad Society, for m nearly 
every overseas Chinese community secret associations sprang up which were 


' At the dedication of the ' Gee Kong Tong’ building in Bosland, those present included the 
‘local preaident’, the ° Kootenay master’, and ‘the master of the Fraternity for British Columbia’, 
Rossland Miner, 27 October 1908. 

? Margaret Ormsby, British Columbia, a history, Vancouver, Macmillan Co. of Canada, 1058, 
808. 

* For the rural-urban distribution of the Chinese in nineteenth-oentury British Columbia see 
Pierre Lamoureeux, ‘Les premidres années de l'immigration chinclse au Canada’, Revue 
Oanadienne de Géographie, 1x, 1, 1055, 9-28. 

10 J. S. M. Ward and W. G. Stirling, The Hung Society or the Gootety of Heaven and Karih, 
London, Baskerville Press, 1925-6, 3 vols. ; Mervyn Llewelyn Wynne, Triad and Tabut: a swrvey 
of the origin and diffusion of Chinese and Mohammedan soret societies in the Malay Peninsula, A.D. 
1800-1935, Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1941, xvit-lvil; Gustave Schlegel, T'Aian ti- 
ou: LSE OC hil ih a ssored sootety with the Chinese in China and India, 
Batavis, Lange, 1866. 

u Thomas Taylor Meadows, T'ha s and ther rebellions, London, Smith, Elder, 1858, 
150-2; William Stanton, The Triad Sootety or Heaven and Barth Association, Hong Kong, Kelly 
and Walsh, 1900, 8-24. 
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branches of or modelled on that order. In Malaya, an area in which much 
information about these societies has been gathered, the several fraternal orders 
not only organized much of the social, economic, political, and recreational life 
of the Chmese community, but also played a significant role in the industrial and 
political development of the British oolony.™ 

In the United States Chinese secret societies as well as speech-group-and 
territorial landsmannschaften were established as mutual aid societies within the 
confines of the Chinese quarter of the city. The secret societies soon took over 
control of gambling and prostitution in the American ‘ Chinatowns ', and it is 
with these two activities rather than their political or eleamosynary work that 
they are most often associated in the minds of non-Chmese in America. The 
different associations often fell out with one another; their ‘tong wars’ are a 
frequent source of apocryphal history and stereotypy of the Chinese in America. 
Political activities of the secret societies in North America were confined to 
sporadic interest in the fortunes of Chima’s régimes, and they did not interfere 
with or participate in the national politics of the United States or Canada. At 
the turn of the century Sun Yat-sen obtamed considerable financial support 
from chapters of the Chih-kung Tang in North America. In San Francisco over 
2,000,000 dollars in revolutionary currency was printed ; * in British Columbia 
the chapters mortgaged their buildings to raise money for the republican cause. 

The rules translated below consist of a preamble and 42 regulations governing 
the conduct of the members of the society. The regulations are divided into 
three sets. The first set contains 24 items; the second, 9; and the third, 9. The 
three sets are not only substantially different from one another but are also 
divided in accordance with the mystical significance m which the number three 
and its multiple were held by the society.” 

The preamble is an attempt in classical style and grandiloquent language to 
justify. the promulgation of the rules." Although imperfect in syntax and 
vocabulary, it contams the metaphorical images and parallel constructions 
found in philosophical and legal treatises. Some of the phraseology might have 
been borrowed from famous literary or philosophical passages and adapted to the 
needs of the local situation. 

13 Leon Comber, Chinese secret sootetios in Maloya : a survey of the Triad Socisly from 1800 to 
1900, Locust Valley, N. Y., J. J. Augustin, 1950 ; J. M. Gullick, The story of carly Kuala Lumpur, 


Singapore, Donald Moore, 1956; J. M. Gullick, A history of Selangor, 1742-1957, Singapore, 
Eastern Universities Press, 1900, 41-90; Maurice Freedman, ‘Immigrants and associations: 
Chinese in nineteenth-century Singapore’, Comparative Studies m Society and History, mi, 1, 
1960, 25-48. 

13 MoLeod, op. cit., 149-50. 

14 W, E. Willmott, ‘Chinese communities in British Columbia towns’, unpublished MB. 
According to & recent study Sun Yat-sen ‘ wasa Triad official of long standing and is reported to 
have been & 426 “ Fighter ” official of the Kwok On Wul, as it was called in Cantonese, in Honolulu 
and Chicago ; this society came under the general supervision of the Cantonese-named Chi Kung 
Tong, a mainly overseas section of the Triad Hung Mun ' (W. P. Morgan, Triad societies in Hong 
‘Kong, Hong Kong, Government Press, 1900, 25). 

15 Schlegel, op. cit., xvii-xxviil. 

1* The authors are indebted to Mies Liu for helpful comments on the preamble. 
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The first 24 rules are concerned with fiscal policies and revenues, the rights, 
privileges, and obligations of dues-paying members, and the conditions under 
which novices might be instructed, arbitration carried out, and disputes settled. 
In a manner consistent with the attitudes towards publio law in Manchu Chima," 
the rules warn several times against members appealing to the legally established 
judiciary for aid, or conspiring with outaiders to collect debta of fellow-members 
or to ‘ oppress’ fellow-members. 

The second set of 9 rules is of a more specific and local nature, and as the 
seventh item suggests, indicates that separate chapters adopted regulations 
suitable to the conditions at hand. Five of the regulations concern mining, 
setting out the areas beyond which mining might be carried out, the size of a 
mine allotted to each person, and the offences for which punishments would be 
imposed. The rest of the rules govern the manner in which disputes will be 
settled, the conditions under which the society will render financial aid to indi- 
viduals, the limitations on the use of the Tang hostelry, and the requirements of 


The final 9 rules are not those of the whole society but a set of house rules 
adopted by the lodgers in the T'ang hostelry. The 9 rules set out in precise and 
detailed instructions the domestic arrangements under which fellow-members 
shall live together. 


[Rules of the Chsh-kung Tang) 1® 


It is said that a well-organized society is ruled by reason and that the security 
and harmony of society depend on the cultivation of harmonious sentiments. 
The nation treata peace and prosperity as matters of paramount importance : 
the cangue is moistened by ram. In a hostel a friendly relationship among the 
lodgers is of paramount importance: the gentle breeze is important on a sea 
voyage. If everything is carefully planned at the beginning, there will be no 
regrettable results at the end. One must straighten out one’s own life before one 
can straighten out the lives of others. 

The purpose in forming the Chth-hung Tang is to maintain a friendly relation- 
ship among our countrymen and to accumulate wealth through proper business 
methods for the benefit of all members. Thus, those who do mental work and 
those who do physical work are devoting their strength to this common goal. 

Recently rumours and slander about our organization have been spread 
increasingly abroad. Fortunately, in the face of danger, our comrades have held 
on to the truth firmly and unflinchingly, have carried on the work with stead- 
fastness of heart, and have relied on self-confidence in the face of slander. All 
these efforts are made for the perfection and continuing progress of our organiza- 
tion. Thus, once again, it is high time to clarify the constitution and regulations, 

17 ممع‎ Sybille van der Sprenkel, Legal institutions in Manchu China (Landon School of 
Eoonomios Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 24), London, Athlone Press, 1962, 80-111. 


is The calligrapher placed no title at the head of his work, but began immediately with the 
preamble. 
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which are of paramount importance for the-guidance of T'ang affairs, so that our 
organization does not have an abortive development. Since a good thing grows 
slowly, we want to construct a hostel to meet the needs of our society. Among 
travellers there is no distinction between host and guest. When there is a com- 
mon purpose we should work together; we arrive at the principle by being aware 
of the basic situation ; we shall not be confused or shaken by slander ; we act in 
the name of justice. In this way our organization shall enjoy a flourishing 
future; peace shall reign permanently within our hostel; members who are 
disctplmed shall enjoy living together. There is a method in the making of | 
money ; one also enjoys the profit which is mherent in the rare items one has for 
sale. Henoe why should anyone worry if a wanderer does not return to his 
homeland because gold has not filled his sack 1 


Regulations of the T'ang 

Item: The treasurer will make an annual financial report of the T'ang. The 
balance sheet will be posted in the T‘ang hall at the end of the year. There 
should be no delay in producing the annual financial report. 

Item: On 1 December of each year the Head +° of the T'ang and the other 
officers will audit the accounts, to see that there is no mistake or discrepancy. 

Item : In case of disagreements on matters affecting the T'ang, a meeting will 
be called. All ceremonial procedures must be followed. Instruments for 
punishment must also be displayed. The officers will be seated in order. No 
noise will be allowed. Justice, not personal favour, will decide who is right 
and who is wrong. 

Item: No member will be permitted to act for outsiders to collect bad debts 
from T'ang members. Anyone who uses force to collect bad debts on behalf 
of outsiders and is convicted through evidence will be subject to punishment 
without clemency. 

Item : No member will be allowed to speak in the T'ang whose membership fees 
are not'paid. 

Item: When new businesses are opened by the T'ang and helpers are needed, 
only members who have paid dues and have seniority in the T'ang are 
qualified for these posta. Any competition or struggle for these posts among 
members will not be permitted. 

Item : If any member makes trouble in the brothel or gambling house and if 
complaints have been made to the T'ang, he will be brought back to the 
T'ang for severe punishment without clemency. 

Item : In the eventa of Red and White ?° a donation may be suggested but such 
a donation must be voluntary. Public accounts of the T'ang will not be 


spent for these purposes. 


19 Literally, ‘elder brother '. It fs meant in this context as the executive officer of the society. 
1% Red and white are the customary colours used in connexion with the ritas ds passage in China ; 
red for marriage, birth, or birthdays; white for death and funerals. 
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Item : Members who collaborate with outsiders and use the name of the Chih- 
kung Tang to threaten others for financial gam may be punished. If anyone 
makes such a complaint and oan identify such a member, that member will 
be brought back for punishment. 

Item: Members in good standing may ask the T'ang for assistance in cases of 
urgent need. Membership identification may be obtained from the T'ang 
and membership must be registered with the headquarters. Those who fail 
to register and do not pay membership dues must submit 30 dollars supple- 
mentary fees when requesting the assistance of the Tang in disputes. 

Item: If members are suffering as a result of natural disasters, or if, after 
investigation, they have been found to be innocent victims of false accusa- 
tions or oppreesion by others, the Headmen, in association with the executive 
members, shall arbitrate a settlement of the matter in order that brother- 
hood be maintained. 

Item: This Tang was originally founded at Mau-s™ in 1876, and in 1882 it 
was established in this town. Since then no other T'angs have been formed. 
Anyone who intends to form a new T'ang and create trouble will be 
prosecuted. 

Item: Members, no matter whether they are living m town, in mining areas, 
in ports, or in cities must maintain fair practices in business. Anyone who 
uses an advantageous position in business to oppress our countrymen will be 
brought back for punishment in accordance with the constitution if a com- 
plaint is made and evidence presented. 

Item : Members, no matter whether they are living in town, in mining areas, 
in porta, or in cities must follow a policy of first come, first served when selling 
or buying businesses or mines. Anyone who does not follow this regulation 
will be punished in accordance with the regulations if a complaint is made 
and evidence presented. 

Item : Members, no matter whether they are living in town, in mining areas, in 
porta, or in cities will not be permitted to reduce wages or to spread slander 
against each other in order to compete in hiring. Anyone committing these 
acts will be punished if a complaint is made and evidence presented. 

Item : Headmen from San Francisco intending to establish a forum for teaching 
disciples whether in the town or in the mining areas must hold a lioenoe from 
the Chth-kung Tang. Anyone without such a licence pretending to be a 
Headman in order to establish a school will be prosecuted. 

Item: The senior member and officers m other towns and mming areas who 
invite the Headman to open a forum must investigate to be sure the Head- 
man holds a licence from the Chéh-kung Tang. New reoruita trained by self- 
styled Headmen without a licence will not be considered as T'ang members. 


11 We have not been able to locate any town In nineteaenth-oentury British Columbia for whioh 
this might be the transliteration. It may refer to the ares of Barkerville, within the district termed 
Moose Heights (the term is no longer current exoept as the name of a small settlement north of 
Quesnel). 
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Item: Those persons living m other towns and mines, near or far, who need 
assistance from our officers for arbitration in case of trouble must pay the 


travelling expenses of the officer. The T'ang will not be responsible for 


ex penses, 

Item : The officer sent by the T'ang on a mission to arbitrate in a dispute must 
act justly ; he must make every effort to find a solution to satisfy both sides. 
The officer who is corrupt in any way in mediation will face severe 
punishment, 

Item: Any dispute or mutual suspicion among members should be settled in the 
T'ang in accordance with reason. Those who persist in quarrelling with one 
another or who appeal to the courts either create more trouble and expense 
or damage friendships. 

Item : Members who come to the T'ang for settlement of a dispute will be heard 
without prejudice. Right and wrong will be assessed by the T'ang. Any 
oriticiam, of the Tang outside the meeting will diminish the prestige of the 
T'ang. 

Item: The Junior or Senior Headman who is chosen by the Tang to go to 
other towns and mining areas to open a forum must follow the regulations of 
the T'ang. A membership fee of two dollars from each new member must be 
remitted to the T'ang. A Headman who fails to submit such fees will not be 
allowed to open a forum. 

Item : Members since 1876 who fail to pay their dues and other donations for 
ceremonies, or who do not register their names at the headquarters will not 
be permitted to speak in the Chung+ Tang." Such members must pay a 
50-dollar fine when they ask the T'ang for assistance in case of trouble. The 
senior member and officers will then call a meeting to decide whether or not 
the T'ang will give such assistance. If, after investigating the request, tho 
T'ang decides there is sufficient evidence to show that the demand is reason- 
able, it will provide assistance. Ifthe request is not reasonable and the purpose 
is to use the prestige of the T'ang to oppress others, the person making the 
request will be punished. 

Item : Criticism must only be made in the Tang meeting. Anyone who makes 
criticisms behind the scenes or utters slander against other members outside | 
the meeting will be sentenced to 21 stripes. 

The above 24 items were adopted by the conference of the Trang. All 
members must obey these regulations. 


Regulations of the Tang 
Item: Hwung-men ® brothers who engage in gold-mining must mine beyond the 
boundary line. Anyone who mmes within the boundary Ime will be oon- 
sidered as invading private property and will be prosecuted. 
. ™ The Cheng-i T'ang refers to the meeting-hall within the buildings of the Cki-bung Tang. 


= The CMÁ-kwag T'ang considers tteelf a branch of tho Hwag-men Society, another name for 
the Tried Society. 
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Item: Members who openly collaborate with outsiders to invade other members’ 
mines will be punished in accordance with the regulations by having both 
ears cut off. Intercession by senior members will not be permitted. Members 
who hide behind the scenes but persuade outsiders to invade other members’ 
mines, if discovered, will be brought back and punished m accordance with 
the regulations by having one ear cut off. Interoeasion will not be permitted. 

Item : A member who bribes outsiders to plot against his opponent in a dispute, 
thus causing physical harm to another member, will be sentenced, upon 
evidence, to losing both ears. Intercession by members will not be permitted. 

Item: Any quarrel and dispute among members may be referred to the T'ang, 
which will call a meeting to settle the dispute. The member losmg the case 
will be fined one dollar. If he fails to pay the fine immediately, he will be 
sentenced to six stripes. Sentence will be decided by the senior members, 
who will judge the severity of the error committed. Sentence will be carried 
out in the T'ang. 

Item: Any members who have found good mines are limited to 100 feet for 
each person. If both sides of the border-line are marked but the person 
mining has not yet had the time to go to the Land Office to register his claim, 
and another member, aware of this, secretly rushes to the Office to register 
the claim, the latter will be considered as having invaded the property of 
another member and will be prosecuted. 

Item : The important matters of the Lodge are confidential. Any member who 
gives information about such matters to an outsider will be eee, 
upon evidence, to 108 stripes without clemency. 

Item : Sinoe the establishment of the chapter in this town, the regulations of the 
T'ang have been based mainly on the constitution of the Chth-kung T'ang, 
supplemented by regulations adapted to suit local conditions. It has been 
decided that the regulations should be in writing on a board and should hang ' 
in the Hall m order that they be made known to members. 

Item: All the money received by the T'ang is for conducting T'ang affairs. 
However, those members who are old or sick, or who have suffered disaster 
caused either by natural calamities or by aondents, and who have no means 
nor anyone to look after them, may recerve care from the T'ang. When sick 
members are m good health and start working agam, medical expenses paid 
by the T'ang must be refunded. If the medical expenses amount to a large 
sum beyond the ability of the member to repay, the treasurer should report 
the case to the meeting, and a collection may be taken up among the 
members, so that brotherhood will be maintamed. 

Item : Members who are either newly arrived in this town or just back from the 
mining area and who have no way of finding a place to stay may register 
with the chapter. Acoommodation for sleeping and two meals will be pro- 
vided. Beyond this, the member must take care of himself. Members should 
not stay longer than necessary. It would be embarrassing if a member had to 
be accused to his face of overstaymg. 
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The above regulations should be made known and will apply to all 
members. Anyone who neglects these regulations will be punished without 
clemency. | 

Issued by the T'ang. 
Hostel regulations 

Item : All those who reside in the hostel have to look after each other. Friendly 
relationships and kindness among lodgers are most precious. 

Item: Lodgers who go out at night must take precautions against fire; the 
safety measures of the hostel must not be neglected. 

Item: The daily needs of wood and water for the hostel will be supplied by all 
lodgers, who will take turns in performmg such duties according to the 
schedule. No excuse will be allowed without special arrangement in advance. 
Those who need to launder clothes must supply their own water. 

Item: The daily needs of tea, salt, light, and fuel in the hostel will be counted 
each week, and assessed equally from all the lodgers. For those who have 
not stayed a full week, the account will be reckoned by days. No person will 
be allowed to evade his contribution. Those who are not willmg to share 
these expenses may look elsewhere for accommodation. Lodgers who need 
candles must supply their own. Candles belonging to the hostel may not be 
taken by mdividuals. 

Item : In case of vacancy of bunks in the hostel: first come, first served. The 
hostel will accommodate all and strife over bunks will not be permitted. 
Every bunk should be kept clean, and in this matter lodgers may check on 
each other. 

Item: Time for using the kitchen should be by schedule. The chopping-block 
must be cleaned each time after use. 

_ Item: The hostel is primarily to serve travelling members. However, those 
who come here for slaughtering cattle or for selling goods may stay one week. 
Beyond this time-limit, rental may be charged by the hostel. 

Item: The working tools and personal belongmgs of the lodgers should be clearly 
marked with personal identification to avoid mistakes by others. Articles 
should be carefully examined before being removed in order to avoid the 
exchange of old articles for new ones. 

ltem: The friend of a newly arrived merchant or guest staying in the hostel 
may yield his bunk to his friend to show his hospitality. All lodgers should be 
polite to each other. 

The above regulations are adopted by the meeting of the lodgers. Actions 
against these regulations will be prosecuted. 

Issued by the Hostel. 


THE ‘SONG OF BAGAUDA’: A HAUSA KING LIST AND 
HOMILY IN VERSE—I 


By M. HisxzgTT 
INTRODUCTION 


The “Song of Bagauda’ (WB) is apparently known to Joseph Greenberg, 
for he quotes two hemistichs from it in his article on Hausa prosody. He 
refers to the work briefly, among & list of unpublished Hausa poems as 
a ‘ gapida History of Kano’, but gives no further details of subject-matter or 
provenance. 

The full text of the poem was brought to my notice in early 1962, by Malam 
Isa Kurawa, a Hausaist of distinction who was at that time sub-editor of the 
Kano Native Authority newspaper Sodangi. I am greatly mdebted to 
Malam Isa for his acumen m recognizing the importance of this work, and for 
drawing my attention to it. 

The first full recension which I was able to examme was an oral one (H). 
It was obtamed by Malam Isa during the wet season of 1960, from the dictation 
of an old Hausa woman called Hawwa, who claimed to be 100 years old. She 
said that she had learned the poem as a young girl ' before the Europeans 
came’, and that it was taught to her by the grandfather of a certain Malum 
Mu'azu, & malam of middle age at present living in Kano City. Her account of 
the work is as follows. The poem is not the work of any one person. It began 
in the time of Bagauda, and has been handed down from generation to genera- ' 
tion, and added to on the death of each Chief of Kano. It has always been 
sung by beggars, even to the presant day. No addition was made to it on the 
death of Abdullahi Bayero m 1953 (although H has a reference to him 
during his lifetime), and according to Hawwa the tradition may now 
have died. Hawwa was not able to explam the presence of an English 
loan-word in the text, or of the section on fatawi which clearly relates to the 
Fulani period, except to say that she thought the king list was the original 
trunk of the poem, to which the homiletic additions had subsequently been 
made. Hawwa’s account was corroborated in some measure by a number of 
other Kano Hausa whom I questioned. All had heard the WB sung by beggars, 
and believed it to be a very old tradition. None was able to give a more detailed 
account of ita provenance. 

A is a MS of 21 pages (11 folios) obtained by Malam Isa from the Malam. 
Mn’azu mentioned above. This MB was copied by the father of Malam Mu'azu 
from a MS m the possession of the grandfather of Malam Mu'azu—ie. the 
teacher of Hawwa. Therefore A and H are related. A is written on coarse 
cream paper with no distinctive features. It appears to be not more than 
DO years old. The soript is ajam, in a hand that is typical of the Kano scribal 


1 * Hausa verse prosody ’, Jowrnal of ths American Orienial Society, LITE, 8, 1040, 125-35. 
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tradition—that is, square and full, having more in common with the ‘ Kufio' ? 
Bornu hand than with the more cursive script of the Sokoto tradition. The 
ink is the common brown vegetable variety, and there are rubrications where 
proper names occur. 

B was obtained independently by me from Alhaji Muhammadu Naairu, 
the scholarly headmaster of Shahuci Judicial School, Kano. It came among a 
collection of miscellaneous Hausa and Arabic MSS kindly loaned to me for 
photographing by Alhaji Nastru. Alhaji Nasiru was not able to tell me more 
than that he had acquired these MSS from a malam in Kano City. He too 
knew of the WB, but was not able to add to the mformation which I had 
already obtained from Hawwa. B also is written in what appears to me to be 
the Kano hand, but it is clearly by a different scribe from that of A. It is 
written in vegetable ink on coarse brown paper, and has rubrications. There 
are 29 pages (15 folios). It is acephalous and incomplete. 

In presenting the Hausa text of the WB I have used A as the master 
recension, because of its known origins, although metrically it appears to me 
slightly less reliable than B. I have noted all the variant readings in B. It has 
not been practical to make a complete record of all variante in H, since these 
are very numerous. Indeed, it appears that over a long lifetime as a reciter, 
Hawwa has introduced her own vocabulary and gloss into the song, and this 
has resulted in paraphrasing at certain pointe. For the most part, however, 
she has not altered meanings, and H records with considerable fidelity what 
appears in A and B. I have used H in part as a commentary to elucidate 
obscure points in A and B, and where significant variant readings occur, 
I have recorded these in the footnotes. 

The WB falls mto four mam sections: firstly, a prelude which includes a 
doxology and a eulogy of the Prophet Muhammad; secondly, a king list; 
thirdly, a homily on the frailty of this world ; fourthly, a section of fatawt or 
rulings on points of Muslim law. 

I have converted the Hausa text of the W B into the standard orthography 
used by the Gaskiya Corporation, except that I have preserved certam 
peculiarities of spelling which are required by the metre.* I have also introduced 
punctuation. 

1 The use of the term ' Kuflo' ا‎ tas Baru fand aa الاق‎ NA 
of a paper by Dr. A. D. H. Brvar on the history of the Nigerian eriba] hands. In this paper 
Dr. Btvar has shown that the Bornu hand is distantly connected with the Kuflo. The hand of 
the Kano sorfbea, which is quite distinct from that of the Fulani scribes of Bokoto, is in turn 
derived from the Bornu hand. 

3 After some deliberation, and since the main purpose of this article is to present the WB 
in a form readily accesible for study as source material for Nigerian history and religion, I have 
decided not to adopt the system of transliteration employed by British Arabista, although there 
is no doubt that this is a more exact method of reproducing the metrical quantities of the ajami. 
Tta disadvantage is that it is unfamiliar to most Haussusts, and unpleasing to the eye in so long 
a text. In tho footnotes, and where disoussion of the metre is crucial to my argument, I have 
given the Gaskiya orthography and the ajami mde by side. If the reader finds this troublesome 
at times, I trust he will give me credit for not having wished to add yet another orthography 
to the several in which Hausa is already written | 
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As readers of Hausa will readily agree, the language of this song presenta 
some puzzle. The requirements of the metre cause the poet to change the 
natural order of the sentence, and he employs elliptical forms and brief allusions 
at the significance of which one can often merely guess. I have been greatly 
helped in evolving my translation (‘The '' Bong of Bagauda ”—n', BSOAS, 
XXVII, 1, 1965) by my colleague Mr. F. W. Parsons, and by Malams Isa Kurawa 
and Husaini Hayatu. Despite this scholarly and most generous assistance, 
I can lay no claim to canonicity, and, as I have indicated in the footnotes, the 
sense of certain passages remains ambiguous. An investigation of the authen- 
ticity and date of the ° Song ’, ita account of history, its form and prosody, and 
ita place withm the Islamic tradition in Hausa literature, will appear in ‘ The 
“Song of Bagauda ’’—n1’, BSOAS, xxvn, 2, 1965. 


Hausa text: Wagar Baganda 
Bismilahi al-rahman al-rahim şala allahu ‘ala sagywdsma wa-ahhhs 
waashabim wa-aswājhi wa-dhurryätihi wa-sallama tasliman. 


Mu gode Ubangyimmu da ya ys kowa, 
Da ya arko fiyayyen Annabawa. 
Muna yin assalatu da sallamawa 
Bisa mas kyau sharif Dan Larabawa., 
A bahr annurs an kat zuovyassa ; 
Ka tsaga; ka fid da mat sa harzvkawa. 
Aka wanke ; tat earas, aka fid da zauta. 
Ba yin yi * fushi ba, sas baswa ga kowa. 
Aka wofinia ta, ba kome okinia 
10 Da sas haske na sims da aikatawa. 
Muhammadu shugaban dunka Ma’ arka ; 
Da sh ka oike kidayar Annabawa. 
A. farko ba kamassa bare fa karshe. 
Da sun zance da mas tko da kowa 
Sukas asirinsu su biyu, ba na uku. 
Fa sas shs, sas Ta'ala mas vyawa; 
Ta'ala ya cane da mukarrabuna 
Masoy na kiransh yana tafowa, 
Ku dauka nesa’. Har Jibrilu, shs ma, 
20 Ya toge can wurin da ya ke tsayawa. 
Fa sas shs zat $80 nana don amino 
Da yarda minka ba shs da girmamawa. 
Fa ya y» sujada da ya ga gadon sarauta ; 
Yana ladabwana dada sunkwvyawa. 
Da yas masa marhabun sarki Ta ala, 
Yana ce ka ys nesa dado gusowa. 
t This unusual form is said to be a Sokoto equivalent of ba zai yi ba. 
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Ya tas ya zakuda kusa Jalla ya ce: 
Hayo kan shinfida don ka fi kowa. 
Da takalmansa sau, ba a ce csre ba. 
30 Ku san das ba kamassa * Annabatoa. 
Su kas zance na soyayya da yarda ° 
Tsakanin nas da sh ba meatawa.? 
Ya ce masa na kira ka fa ga amana 
Ta luslumos.? Ka je Makka bayyanawa 
A2 (Da tawhids da salla su na ba ka, 
Da sas azums farilla mas oskawa.) * 
Ka ce na oe da su su fin da zaka, 
Da wanda ya Ri wuta shi ke gangarawa. 
Su je hajji idan sun same iko; 
Faria in da queurt mas tsarwa. 
Su taymal yan uwansu da ba wadaia, 
Tufataswa," su ba su alin ciyarwa.'? 
Su daina fushs da kosawa da dangt, 
10 Fa na aiko ka gunsa da tsawataswa. 
Ku ba su abinka 13 tn sun zo gare ka 
Ku darna rada na kin nema ga kowa. 
B2 Ku sam koy Annals 14 shs da dang; 
Yana fara’ a yana kuma ba su bawa. 
Ku bar rena su domin ba su sama; 
Ta'ala sha kadar ke arruta kowa.!* 
(Idan roko gare ka ka roki Allah; 
Ta'gla shs kadai ke baya kowa.) 1“ 
Ku bar yin takama(r) girman sarauta, 
20 Da samun dunsya nana 7 mas shigewa. 
Sarata dukyya dunya ta ba ka; 
Ka bar cire kas rika ovcoskawa."* 


5 8 كرس‎ komarsa. 
* 2 omita this line. 
' H omita. 
© Read Murulwmo:. 
* H omits. 
10 Read fid da. 
18 8 ثيسوا‎ ciyana. 
3 B dlo! abinim. 
14 A does not scan; B د النب‎ (£55. koyi da Annabi, which soana, 
18 B has lS JS be arta kowa, thus correcting A's faulty soansion. 
1* B omita. 
17 A dialectal form of nan. 
18 H Ka ke cire kai kana kuma cicoitawa. 
VOL. XXVII. PARTS. 35 
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Ka taro hankalsnka, ya zo gare ka. 
Da alkawal 1? gare ta na warwarewa. 
Rage rika fura hanas, ® duniya ce. 
Abinda ta ba ka ba ya tabbacewa. 
Ka dubo baya can; sannan gabanka. 
Idan fa da hankali da yawan nisawa, 
Ka duh ™ sarakunan da ke wo a baya ™ 
30 Da labarinsu (ya yy kusa yacewa) ? 
Bagauda sh ya sars Kano da farko 
Tana dap sa am nan babu kowa. 
` Tana dawa kirmijin sas ko gumakas 
Da 1mbeos da baunaye ** da guwa. 
Yana Gaya sm Bagauda na ** gidansa ** 
Maharbs na ri£a££e mas kaskewa. 
A3 Ya zo o ram yos bukka Madatas.*” 
Ya zauna, yan uwansa suna tafowa.1* 
Makharba gurguzu suka dora taru 
A gunsa kwan zaks da gwa. 
Da nama yas yawa danye kafaffe 
Fa ba mata maza ne ke dafawa. 
Madaba tas yawa, bukka da bukka,™ 
Fa sas asks fa mata na tafowa.™ 
Da Gwale da shi da Yakasas, da Sheshe 
10 Da Guguwa, manya-manya Maguzawa. 
Ana cewa da su, su ne sarakas 
Na noma, sunka suwa gewayawa. 
Garin kallon dawan suka kama gona,™ 


Fa sas atke iyali na tafowa. 
(Ga Malam Nuhu nan na 51 babu Rage, 
Batun nana ba sha tare da Raryatawa. 
1* B الكورى‎ alkawari. 
15 BIL halt. 
1 BLy duba. 
n 8 غبايا‎ ga baya. 


B شُشقوا‎ (5 jb ya rika shisshigewa, thus correcting the ansion of A. 

“MB .طويايى‎ The use of b to represent the glottal 6 is idiosyncratic, The b is normally 
equivalent to d, whereas 6 fs normally represented by c». 

> B نن‎ nan. 

1 H Yana Gaya con gida nasa shi Baganda. 

47 This line is corrupt in both MSS, dba esd له‎ 

3 H Maharba 'yanewansa suaa tafowa. 

.مدباتى' vu- / [rie]‏ ٭ 

3 H Fa sai aiks iyali na tafowa. 

31 A Da yai ballon)... ... كلو‎ gy»; I bave preferred H. 
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Kutunbawa Kanau ne kakaninsu, 
Shinsa ** yawa gare shi da ko nutsewa 
A gunsa na jt na doras babu zasda,) > 
20 Gama halin mutane gardamawa.*4 
Matso nana dan aboks in ba ka shuta 
Batun nan na kakansmmu (na ke tabbataswa) 5 
Manoman nan da sunka tafo da fan 
Sukas sara suna kuma dandatsewa. 
Sa’annan sas ruwan bazara ya sauka ; 
Suka shukassu, ta fito ba kafewa. 
Ku san sabon dawa gero ya kan ys, 
Da dawa ba irin da ke isimbirewa. 
Suka: dawa da gero ba masala 
30 Da sas yunwa ta auko mas kashewa, 
Da babu awo da sas an zo garesu 
A ke samu, ana kuma rafatawa. 
Kukai karfi na bays har dawakas, 
Da su ne manya-manya tanrawa. 
(Gabas ta tafo; da yamma; har arewa; 
Wajen kudu sunka barko Maguzawa, 
A4 Da Barnawa, da Katsinawa da Dawra, 
Da Zamfara can ta Habe da Gobwrawa ; 
Sukai ta zuwa, suna kamun gidaje. 
Kabawa Kamberawa Adarawa.) ** 
Da yumwa ta hayaka ta watsu Azben. 
Gudunsu ya yiwo Kano gun saukakewa. 
A gulin Kura ne suka yar da zango, 
Da har yunwa ta je jalin ficewa, 
Da warkewa ta zo Koshs ya samu. 
10 Dare daya anka duba ba kowa.* 
Da Tokares fa bass ne na Arben, 
Fa sunka £1 binsu; sun ga wurin sakewa. 
Bugaje masu yin wasan makera, 
Fa ba su ubangij sat Azbenawa.*® 
33 Read shininec. 
n H Kutumbawa Kamau as bakoninsu 
Labari gare au da ko watawa 
Ga Malam Nuhu ni na ji ba shi yanks 
A labarinsa babu na karyatawa 
Gare shina ji na doras babu za' ida. 
34 H. £aryatawa. 
3% H ka bagyonawa, a reading which scans, although there is stall an Intrusive short syllable 
in the first foot. 
3% H omits these ix bemistichs, but inserta them after A4/10. 


aT v= u--/v-~--/-- [sie yA 
35 B omits the whole passage from A3/3 to A4/14. This appears to correapond to two missing 
folios. H includes the whole passage. 
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B3 Fa can daga Lanbu sara ne ya kama,” 
Ta Kanwa ta Kwankwaso har Tanburawa, 
Da tun daga Yankatsare gida ya kama,” 
Ta Mari ya kawo Gunduwawa. 
G1daje sun yawa (wasu) & har su Gungun 
20 Da Jsrima, abin ya fi lasafawa. 
Mutane ne saras sun yi shanya. 
Da ba sarks ba; 4 ba garun tsarewa. 
Da Tunh da sh *9 da Washa sun ga banza 
Fa sum gama kas, suna kame Kanawa. 
Da manya sunka ce: sat at sarauta. 
Sukas sarki Bagauda mat tsarewa. 
Bagauda shekara hamsin a daula 
Yana sarkin Kano ya ksrayi kowa. 
Ya mata da Warsa 14 shs ne ya gadas. 
30 Da yas hamein ya je ramin kushewa. 
Nawatau shekara sabin yana 1A. 
Watan da ya sani birni sas ginawa. 
Da Gawata © shekara tas talatin, 
Da ajali ya zo masa mas kashewa. 
(Ina Ajimasu shs ma san ** Kano ne! 
Ya shekara arba’sn da ham da sawa.) *' 
Makankari yas Galadima da farko ; 
Sa’an nan ya; earaula mas mawa. 
AB Da yas sab’sn ya dora bakwas ya shudi. 
Ta zo masa ba zato mar rabakawa.** 
B4 Da Guguwa shekara sab’in sarauta ; 
Kadan ya hau Kano ba mas tsayawa. 
Ku san sarki Wada œ ya ys mulk; 
Bakwas yos, ba dadewa, ba ragowa. 
Da sittin shekara ta Gakin-Gakuma ; 
Da yas sala ta cam sanadin macewa. 
» 8 فى يكام‎ LL liz» يى‎ Ya ce daga Lombu sara ns ya kama. 
* B lilj ya saga. 
* B omits, thus corrupting the metre. 
# B بأسركيف‎ ba sarki fa. 
© 8 دسو دوأشا‎ da eu da Washa. 
4 B has و روث‎ which should probably be read as ..*y) .و‎ The line is in any oase corrupt. 
نه‎ H Magawata; B شلكر ئى اتلاتن‎ Ui. Magawata shekara sh at-talatin. Tho line is corrupt 
in both MSS. 
4 Common abbreviation of sarksa. 
47 B omits this and the preceding hemistich. H hae 
Kw sas Casa shi ma san Kano ne 
Ya skekara arba’in da hani da sawa. 
a Bly oS مرا‎ mai rakabews. 
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Bagajı da yas biyu, shi bas dade ba ; ** 
10 Sarauta ce ya 11 ta maras dadewa. 
Ku san das Shekarau shi ya yi goma 
Ya dora bakwas akat sab'in zarewa, 
Kunani da yas tshrin ya mata. 
Wadannan ne sarakan Maguzawa. 
Da Umaru malama ne; shi (ya imruwa), © 
Yo fura wuta ta gagara marmacewa. 
Ya kore Maguzawa sun bi daji. 
Ya shekara goma sha biyu mas otkewa. 
Muhamman Rumfa sarkin ne karim; 
20 Sarauta Rumfa ta amfans kowa. 
Talatin yar; kadan ya tash sadaka, 
Dubu uku malamansa su ke rabawa.™ 
Fa Dan Maganarku yas ishrin a daula ; * 
Ta zo masa; ya sake, ba shwyatawa. 
Da Dauda ya ys tshrin sat biyar kas.“ 
Ashe mutuwa ku san ba ta ragewa. 
B5 Da Abdullahı, shi ma ya 17/5 
Ya dora biyar akat; kuma sas shagewa. 
Fa goma fa Yakubu yas shekara tav, 
30 Da kowa ya kira ba mas (tsayawa).** 
Da Abdullahi ko daya bat oske ba; 
Da mulkin tausays yas, ba jimawa. 
Muhamman ° Rv sakewa’ (yat talaten) ; °" 
Magauta ba su ikon zaburowa. 
Wata fudu Sheshe yas kayin gadansa ; 
Akas loba,9 mane na zubewa. 
A6 (Ta sheme Sheshe. Yakubu yar, kanensa ; 
Wata shida sat ta zo mat mangarewa.) © 
Bakwas Bubakr kadas yas nasa mulis ; 


Ya je yakin da ba shs da dawayowa. 


u B شيبى هيابا‎ shi bai hays ba. H reeds Bagaji shekara uku bai Aaya ba. 

s 8 سيميذربوا‎ Se Suse Ya dora babwas a kai sai mai rare. This agrees with H. 

& B يطرس‎ ya tsras. The verse is, however, corrupt in both MSS unless we read ÜUmr&, 
in which case B becomes correct. 

Alfa «bu malaman su ke rabowa.‏ الف عك UL‏ سوک Bb;‏ عه 

8 لسو عدولا‎ cl das فطن‎ Fa Das Maganarku ya yi laso a dawa. 

& H Dauda da yai ishirin ya dora kai. 


Y [sto],‏ ان دا دنا بايا ينها 

s Bl, musawa. H has Ya dora bakwai akai sai mai zarevog. 
s" B SÑ pda ya yi talatia. 

5 Bb ul So Akai axoba, 

5* B omita these two hemistichs. 
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Muhamman Zaks shi ya maye halifa ; 
Biyar yas, sat ya je bugen © rufewa. 
Sarauta mas dadewa sas Kitunbi ; 
Ya shekara arba'4n ba outataswa. 
Da ashrin Shekarau haka yas a daula ; 
10 Yana shagals; ya mania ba qushewa. 
Da Dauda arba' yn yas, sas nishads, 
Sarata Habe ba wam teawataswa. 
Da Alhaj Malams ne ya ya 15hrin ; 
Ábinsa na malamas ba zafafawa. 
Da Soyaks ya gadas. Ya ys hamsin ; 
Ku san Soyaks yas mullin mawa ; 
B6 * Ya mata. Ka mai da Kunkuna, yas talatin. 
Zaman dunyar fa ba shy da tabbacewa ! 1 
Da Bawa shekara shi ma talatsn ; 
20 Yana baiwa yana kuma gyrmamawa. 
Muhamman Dads yas tara shekararta,™ 
Da kom za ka ya ba mat hanawa. 
Akar wa Sharifa gaba ta tash © 
Kwararrafa har sarakin Gobwawa. 
Ya shekara arba' sn sirdinsa daure, 
Da mash hannu; ba sha halin sakewa.4 
Da birns ba ta gwma ; shi ya kara. : 
Da sar kı ne tsayayye mas tsawatarwa. 
(Da Kumbaru ya gadas yas tamansn ; 
30 Ya san gars da laushs mas tishewa, 
Ya owe duniya ba ! ke’ bare ‘ kav’, 
Da bam magana yana barwa ga kowa. 
Ku san Muhamman Kubari da yos sarauta, 
Ya shekara goma sat raman kushewa. 
Da Yan ya san uku; bas Ketare ba. 
Izan ajah ya zo ba zakudawa 1) °° 
AT A 8atshrin ta Babba Zaks da biyar." 
Sarata tas Kano ke kwatkwagawa. 
Da sh ne ramaninsa ya tara doks ; 


Yawan lifida gare sha, da dogarawa. 


* B فغن‎ fagen. 

Zaman dunyar ga ba ya tabbacewa, which corrects the metre‏ ذبن Fd‏ بايا تبىوا 8 1ه 
shekara tas. r‏ شكرتس B‏ © 

“Bls LU شریف ہی‎ S| A kai Shana sai gaba ta tashi. 

64 viv f--vve-/ o — — [sic]. 

65 vive-/ سدع بات‎ / v——[ste]. 

*! H omits these eight hemistiohs. 

U 8 عشرن دبير تبين ذا کی‎ Le A sa ishirin da biyar ta Babban Zaki. 


— 
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B7 Da sh ya fito da boyo gun sarauta, 
Yana sa 0000701 na tsawataswa. 


Da ba a ganinsa Babba sas da (sam ; 
Armntaccensa she ne mas shigarwa."* 
Da Dauda shekara tara sas ya shude, 
10 Ya je gidan da ba zance da kowa. 
Da Alwals shs ya gaje Dauda sshrin ; © 
Ya dora bakwas a kar; sas Hodwypawa. 
(Da Alwah zamamnsa ka tad da pra 
Ta Shehu Uban Hasan mas jaddadava.) 7 
Sulamanu ya korasa yas sarata. 
Ya shekara goma sha uku mas oxkewa. 
Da Inslames ya zo ya kore bida. . 
Yana ™ sharva da ba ta da karkacewa. 
Da ba kamen budurwa, babu waso, 
20 Da babu afin kasa gun Hodsyawa. 
Da Dan Mahmudu sarki Dan Halma, 
Da shi ne maganin mas kangarewa. 
Da yas tshrin ya shude sas bakwas kat ; 
Da girma kwanakinsa da yalwatawa. 
Da baton Dabo sas Uthmanu dansa ; 
Ya shekara goma dasdas, ba dadewa.™ 
Cire byyu mas £xdaya cikin talatin 
Ta Abdulahi shi ne mas jımawa. 
Dadewan nan da ya yi ok sarauta 
Ta farko lafwa ba zalumawa. 
Da dan sarks da bass har barori, 
Da wanda ka Ketaro su Sakkatawa, 
Fa kowa ya ys Kwace a ba wa Tata, 
Kanin Kurmin Kano mas mautarewa.™ 
A8 Sarauia gaskiya ta rikon sharva, 
Ta Abdullahs; ba mbu ga kowa. 


S 5 


‘s H inserta : 
Ya y: shekara uku bai haya ba 
Iran ajali ya 10 ba ketarawa. 
"BU, عشرن‎ C دالوالى‎ Da Alwali skekaro ishirin sarauia. 
1? B places these two homistichs after .لطم‎ 
n BUI Ana. 
73 H inserta after this hemistich the following : 
Cikin ramaninea sai Roshi da yalwa 
M uium ne shi karimi ba kanawa. 
P Bl عبنودات : غنن كرمن کنو ميمتوغرى‎ dg فکووا يلى‎ 
Fa kowa ya yi Éwace abis wadaia 
Ganin Kurmin Kano mas manugarewa [sic ; mangarewa 7]. 
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Muhamman Bello sha daya shekara ias ; 4 
Yana sadaka yana kuma ba da baswa. 
Tukur daya yat a daula, bas haya ba ; 
Da sat mauwa ta zo masa oan hayawa.™ 
Alu Babba ya hau bwa kan halsfa ; 
Fa goma ya ya yana mulli Kanawa.7* 
Abashe da yas sarauta mas adala "7 
10 Da tausays sucinsa,"® da sauwakewa; 
Yana fa da sha hudu mu ke tsara waka. 
Ta'ala shs ya san zamanin tukewa 7 
Muna roki Ta'ala yos tsawasia rayin © 
Abashe, kwanakinsa da yalwatawa. 
Uthmanu ya shekara shidda yana sarauta ; © 
Kanawa ba su ikon gardamawa. 
Da mutwa ta tafo masa ta zare sha. 
Abin da ka arkata sas anbatawa | 3 
B9 Ku lura da dumya; halinia zobe. 
20 Karania ba ta halin gyrmamawa ! 
Kwamkanos gare ta suku-suku ce; 
Cikin zanoenta babu na gaskatawa. 


34 B نس‎ taa. 

"5 H Sai matuwa ta kai shi wajen Arewa. 

14 H Da yai tara kuma yona muliin Kanawa. 

"BU, 2 عباثى يغادس یی‎ Abaske ya gadas yai sarauta. 

"* B yyi swotyaraa. 

™ There ıs considerable variatzon in the three reoensions at this point. B omits A8/13 and 


14 and reads: 
Waly یایۍ‎ SF کن ترا ٭ تکس د وتا‎ he dee ys 
lithe غا‎ sur كن اة نی مروا فالا‎ 
Da sai Uthmani yourn kon sarauta 
Takwas da wata takwas ya yi ba dadawa 
Ku son Uthmone da yai sorawia 
Adala tawsayi ga souRafanoa. 
H reeds’: 
Abashs ska bakwai yai mulkin mai adala 
Da tawsagn suciyarsa da so«KaKawa 
Mu ro£1 Ubangiji ya ji kan Abashe 
Yo scukaks kwanciya a cikin bushewa. 
" uuc-/v---f v- v- - [sie]. 
& H reads: . 
Uthmanu bakwai ya yi nasa malki 


Bayero Abdu ne a gadon sara«ta 
Ta'ala ski ya san adadin tikewa 
Mu roki Ubangiji ya teawatia ran 
Abdu Bayaro zamaninaa da yalwatawa. 
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Ba ka sams batun banza + dunya ® 
Cikin tuntuntuninka da binoxkawa. 
Izan ta ce da kat ‘4° ka jt ‘oa’; 
Iran ta dauka ka bisa sm sakowa ! 
Iran ta yar ** da kas kum kas ya tsage, 
Ka kan rasa arzikin kwallin zubawa.** 
Ku bar rubulinta outa na canta 
30 A danfare ; ** sn ta sa maka sas ficewa. 
Ta bar ka da kas da cuta kana (damuma) *' 
Da neman masu dibbu da masu arwa. 
Kana kwadayin ta komo, was ka warke. 
Cikin wahala ta kas ka fagen macewa. 
Masamun dunsya,”! rika yi da lura ; 
Halinia ta kan yy juyin tunkudewa. 
Kana fa da ranka ga kuma lafiyarka ; 
Ta sanya kafarta mas iya hanbarewa, 
A9 Kadan ta hanbare ka, ka fadi warwor. 
Ka suma, sas ruwa kuma ke zubawa. 
Ruwa da suka ruba maka alla-rasna 9 
Da alasain, kana dada kunburawa. 
B10 Su nas maka dariya," da gams da gwalo ; 
Basra ta rufe, ba ka ganewa. 
Garin kwadayinsa yai hira da dunya ; 
Ta sa masa fiyuka ° outa mas kashewa ; 
Ta sa masa gwaea ;™ imani ya sulbe ; 
10 Ta bar shi da Rata a okin makwarwa. 
Yana nan Ratfayin tn das 9? ya motsa, 
Ya kan hana zucwwa arkin gazawa. 
Kwabo sisin kwabo ** ya fi arziiinka. 
A jın kas ka fi *5 aikin eunkugawa. 
P" H has Ba ka sami mai zancen banza i chunya. 
H Here and passim B has OS kadan. 
ككترس أرزكن ل د غرماوأ 8 قه‎ Ka kan rasa arsibinks da prmaomawa. 
"Bla دف ركو أن تسامك سى‎ Da farko in ta sa maka sai faoewa. 
87 B gab demauta (2). 
°° By Masoyin 
" Bs Jl thls سكى‎ cb, Wadenda sw be ruba maka Allaraina. 
" Bb, Le Su nai ma darya. 
¥ Bile kauka, presumably to correct the scansion. 
" B يسلطى‎ Gk! تساقجل‎ Ta sa Éin-jalla imani ya sulde. 
*" BOS kadan, 
M B ينا كبو سيسن كبو‎ Yana bwabo sisia bwabo. 
** A roads ف‎ fi; Breads م‎ £i; H roads £i, whioh is clearly the better reading. 
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Da basuras mar fitar gindi °° ta sa mar, 
Da ba damar zama balle tsayawa, 
Yawan teuku °" kamar ya harbi kure; 
Kamar cath ya je jallin katsewa. 
Zaman Gungurke sannan ma ke 50,9? 
20 Da kallo gun hawa mas kayataswa. 
Da sheri da gua sarki ne ya ba ns; 
Ya sas akawal ya ba m ga Azbenawa. 
Ka hau gunya kamar ka yy gadonka.™ 
Ka ke kays fafuru 100 da takamawa. 
Da mas jaraba da dunya auraks ne 
Izan ya jarabta bas kula hanbarewa. 
Masoyin duniya shi ma kare ne; 
Tana cizo yana Karo matsowa. 
Bll Ku lura da duniya nana tsofuwa ce, 
90 Fa tsofo ba shi kaya (sas barewa).1?t 
Iran ta hau da kas bisa sat ta sare 
Fa gindsn sas ka je kan prkicewa. 
Ka lura abin da ankos kwanikin nan ; 
Ganin ido ya fi labarin gayawa. 
Turaka wacce manya ke cvkinia 
(Fa ta wofinta ta zama ba kowa. 
Masoyin duniya aka wa abota) 3 
Da majnum, abotar ba rabewa. 
A10 Da matar lebura sat ko (arare) ® 
Da dan basasa shi ne ke kulawa. 
Ku bar waigen kwania; ku yi kurumta, 
Da amsa kwanda ba sk da kyautatawa. 
Ka san da dai halinta yana da kawu, 
Ba ta rika aure-aure, tana ficewa,.'>4 


*¢ BLL bayu, 

" 8 طفنو‎ Gy Yawan ليده‎ 

50 B سر‎ So شى‎ SNS ذمن‎ Zaman gun kirki ah a be so. 

" A كر كايى غنوك معط‎ kamar مط‎ yi gadonka ; 8 كر كاحو غدنك معط‎ kamar ka haw gadonka; | 
H agrees with A. One is tempted to read A as pido, since the idiom ya yi gado “ha came into a 
fortune’ would fit the context well However, the metre and the ajami spelling (غدر)‎ both 
require gddó. A’s substitution of y: for kaw is curious. 

1% B فهور‎ fuhuru. The word, which is not in the dictionaries, is thought to be synonymous 
with kura hanoi, but is not known with certainty to my Hausa informants. 

1٩1 8 ld pb gt oui dabarewa/tsabarewa (1). 

1 A omits those two hemistatcha, which are, however, clearly required by the sense. 

1€ 8 طراوو‎ darawo/5arawo (1). 

194 B شكارأ‎ shikawa. 
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Ku san Namarudu (ya) 105 aure da dunya ; 
Su kat dan marmarinsu maras Amawa. 
Su kat aure na banza; sas a watse. 
10 Magagacs ya ce sha ke syawa. 
Da Buhtu ya aure ta, aure na idda ; 1° 
Da aure fastkas ba ya dadewa. 
Su kat aure da Zulkarnasms dunya ; 
Ya banzanta ta (ba kyawan rikewa) ; 10 
Ta duba babu damar youdara tas ; 
Ta ce nana babu damar tsastsagawa. 
B12 Ya kora ta. Sas Sulaiman ya aura. 
Tana ladabin (amaror, bas kulawa).195 
Da wa zar sa ta mora duniyar nan, 
20 Da sai wawa da mas haukan macewa ? 
Kadan ta ba ka mulki ko wadata, 
Ka bar yın takama (was) 19 ka fi kowa. 
Ka bar kuma oin mutunoin yan musulm, 
Kana zagi kana kuma bautataswa. 
Ku duba Bawa jan Gwarzo da Yunfa ; 
Da Dan Soba da Yakubu, Gobirawa. 
Suna buksi a dunya sun sarata; . 
Abin da su kat muf, su ka cikatawa. 
Fa sun je inda ba kome ba ne su; 
30 Kare ya fi su; sun tafi gun garawa. 
Na je birns wunin Malam Suraju 
Na Yalwa, mas karatun tabbataswa. 
Na ce: na zo (wurinka) 4 ka ba ni fahimia 
Na kan pryyar mari ba vyawa. 
(Ya ce mm: zo; ka zamna, na gaya ma; 
Ba nat boyo vunin mas tanbayawa.) 3 


194 B سن‎ sus. 
19# A يعورت‎ yd alr tá; 8 يعورى ت‎ yd airs td. In both cases the metro is corrupt. 
107 B hU, بتس كو‎ ba tasa ko rikawa. 
1‰ 8 ر يا بى كلاوا‎ amarya bat kulawa. 
10 B J kai. 
ue B here inserta the following homrstichs : 
كسن با طن قساوا باب رودا : دطن مارى د رمطى نا کشیوا‎ 
Ks san ba Dan Kasowa babu Rouda 
11 B 4D 5 gare Ea. 
u B omits these two hemisticha. H inserts: 
Iran ka 38 warm jiyyor moris 
Im ba ka snin abin da ka aikatawa. 
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Da (mas) 3 janaba, da mat hada, kazamat, 
Da malam ya kwabe su; su bar matsawa. 
All Tufafin shinfida da jikin marth, 
Surayu ya ce, ana son tearkakewa. 
B18 Ga akaba a kan juyor da fuska 
Izan outar ta je ta fagen maoewa. 
Ana kalma alshahada in ya motsa. 
A bar cewa ya yy kan Wasarwa. 
Suraju ya ce da m Shadan yana nan, 
Lainallahi, mugu mat bataswa / 
Iran zaf na cuia ya tsananta 
10 Ya kan ce: ‘hi ni ka san sawwakewa ’. 
Izan fa fadarsa ta 33 dasdas da taku, 
Fadarku da tasa ta zama barnatawa. 
Da ba a yin ta sas kuwa ya mota. 
A kan yi ta (sannu) “4 wadda ka kyautatawa. 
Izan wakati ya zo Malam Suraju, 
Ka ba nt shinin abin da ka aikatawa. 
Ka ce masa: aruhur (kuma) an kwa ta. 
Izan fa yana da tkon zamnatasoa, 
A kan masa alwala ne in 115 ya zamna? 
20 Da ko kuwa sha ya kayi ba tayawa ? 
Iran ya iashs 207116 a ba sha foge, 
Izan fa yana da tkon taimamawa. 
Da turbaya, da bango, har da dutse, 
Da tarbarma da 1coen tokarawa. 
Da salla ce muradi, in 34 malam ; 
Gama ta ba ta tare da saukaKewa. 
Bi4 Ya kan ys ta 19 kwance kan bas san zama ba, 
Hagunsa da dama har da riginginawa. 
Ya kan gama wakata; biyu shi manis, 
30 Izan cuta ta je jallin matsewa. 2? 
Da sauran tanbayata ; kada ka Rosa ; 
Yawan naci garen; sat hankurewa. 
Da sauks ne ta niyya, har karatu, 
Ikama, tn fa ba ikon wawa? 


133 B omits, but has > jdnadbd, and La. hati, in contrast to Lie jdadbd, and pis- م‎ 
of A. B's reading scans, 

114 B Quo سلو‎ e (IHR. 

15 B كن‎ kan. 

ne 8 يکنت عكنى!‎ ya kan ta a ean. 

117 Al, Jai natsesoa. I have adopted B since it is leas ambiguous than A. 
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I kan ys su 138 tun da sauran hankalinesa. 
Izan harshe ya je gallin karewa, 
À12 Ana saukinsu amma ban da nwya, 
Da nuns har a je kan gyangyarewa. 
(Izan nuns na zuci ya kashe samu, 
Hukumes na ga mas iko da kowa) 3® 
Ana dauka maril a sa a conya, ibi 
Ana sharbar ™ hawaye na zubowa. | 
Iran an rare ransa ido ya bude ; 
. Ka shafa ruwa kana kuma rumtsatsewa. 
Kadan kallonsa yas kasa, ta yi mun. 
10 Iran kallonsa bis, ba outataswa. 1E 
A tara kafa da hannaye a damre; 
Ana kawo mayafin lsllsoeva. 
Ina yin tanbaya don me a ke ya. 
Ya ce mm don fa tsoron sankarewa. 
Na kan ga a kan akinsa a sa takobi ; 
Kadan ya kwana ba ya bunburewa 1 
B15 Sa’an nan sas a ce kuma: babu wane; 
Fa cutar wane ta wa kan macewa. 
Da kukan nan da mataye su ke yi, 
20 Da ‘ya ya ye, da dangt mas tafowa, 
Da malam ya cene dang su bar shi 
Izan sun sams tkon hanfurewa. 
Ku bar kukan myag; ku bar piraha 3 
Abin munin ku bar son aikatawa. 
Akwas kuka da ba lasfi gare shs. 
A kan ya sha mas hawaye ran tunawa. 
Suna can gun haka tsoko su ke ys; 
Musulm bai kamaa rashin natsewa. 
(Abin da ya ke Borebars su ka askatawa 


us B ıe A kan yi ta. 
ue B omits these hemistiohs. 
1m B شرطى‎ sharar., 
um) BS كلس یی بس‎ OS! Iran kallasa [sio] yai bwa kyawiatawa. 
n o- vu fmm f v—— [ate]. 
1w GL, Arabio GLI (sing. GL), ‘a she-oamol'; Wine, Arabic rv 'a ay’. ‘To ary 
like a ahe-camel ' هر‎ & common simile in Arabio verse. 
1M B inserts after thas homistiah : 
سكايكتاوا‎ US Geb! : GW سنا سرور نطنکن‎ 
Suna suri (sururi ?) wania dinkin iifafa 
Abin son swciya suka aikatawa. 
H has: 
Suna sururi agun dinkin lifafa 
Abin son suctya suka aibatowa. 
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30 Kadan sun je su dakin wanke gawa.) 8 
Alin da ya kashe, kada das ku ku mania / 13 
Fa zat zo ne ya by ku da karkashewa ! 
Su nemi lale da man shanu su kwarbe ; 
Su dau mamaa su shafe, ba ragewa. 
Su sanya ruwan dum, sannan su wanke 127 
Jikin mamaos ya kan dada haskakawa. 
A13 Da lale ba sin laifi in js malam. 
Maf lasfinsa aske kat ga gawa.” 
B16 Ana nesa da yankewar farauta 1™ 
Wurin mamaa ya kan zama ashatawa. 
Na kan ga kuma suna zoba a dala 
Su maise oxkn taroso na fitowa. 
Ya ce wannan taforkan nannage ne; 
Halan ne gun matacce nannagawa. 
Na kan ga kuma suna wankansa zamne. 
10 Ba na yı ba sas fa na dada tanbayawa. 
Da kwance da zamne wanka ya halatta. 9 
Abin da ka tanbaya, ba na rufewa. 
Iran kuma pint 13 ya zo da rays 
Anan dunya ya Karasa gangarewa, 
Fa kaka za a yy? ns jahiks ne, 
Fa Shehu Suraju kar ne mat sanaswa. 
Da ko ya kwana, yas bawals da fesa, 
Da atishawa. yana kuma hanbarewa, 
Izan das babu kuka, babu sala, 
20 Suraju ya ce da m: sas das byshewa. 
(Da ba salla da ba wanka ba bishewa, 
Da sas rbe 1# a kat wa kafirawa. 
Da bif’: ba a salla tat a nass, 
Da wanda kaba’ srat sht ka bayyanawa ; 
معد‎ Band H omit these hemistichs, but insert them after A12/82. 
in ابند يكشلس كر دیک‎ Abin da ya kaske su kar dai ka manta, Both A and B are corrupt. 
i ocu PE eet Tel. 
148 gl y doe nid T FÉ 
معد‎ 8 Uy to Sul أبن قى‎ Abin ki ne a yanke mai faranta. 
طعت نادت عو‎ / v7 [ste]. 
1 Both A and B are obscure at this point. A has ذو د رأيى‎ b (s اذا £ انر‎ Iran kuma anbiri 
ya 10 da rayi ; B has يذو د رای‎ og plate اذا كا‎ Jeon kuma 'anbari ya zo da rayi. If we may assume the 
inserting of yi, we read an yi Bari, and the sense of this is supported by H which has Izan inima 
jinfirt yo xo da rayi. Another possibility is thet anbir and 'anbari are archaic or dialectal forms 
of jinpiri, but I think this unlikely. ° 
1% A عتقرى و‎ 'ingirewa (1) ; B le gangarewa : H byongarewa. I have adopted B. 
133 This word is not given in the dictionaries, It was explained to me by my Hausa informants 
as follows : Malam Isa—Jirbe ga gawa shi ne abin da ya wanice abubuwan da a kan yi wa manimi ; 
Malam Hayatu—Jirbe shi ne a tattarw gawawakt a binne ban da wanka bas da salla. 
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Da ba wanka da salla gun shahada ; 
Da su da tufansu ba a daurayewa 
Iran das an kashe su fagen jihadi, 
Ta'ala ya hana ku fadar macewa.) 134 
Ana salla ga wanda ya soke kansa; 
30 Fada alnassy: ina mas Karyaiawa ? 135 
(Izan kvfin fart ya kasa samu, 
A sa kwake na kore sas rufewa. 
Ana kin yin lafafal alharins, 
Da mas najusa, da shudi mas dafewa.) 1" 
B17 Kasar kabari da kan faro ta yamma," 
A sa gabas na ke son bayyanawa. 
À14 Kasa ta gabas a domin bakuwa ce; 
Da bako kan a saba 5041 
Turabin nan na yamma, da shi ka saba, 
Muguntar dangari ba a rabewa.1™ 
Na kan ga karan gwajin nan masu busne ; 
Su kan dauka suna kuma turbudewa.! 9 


"4 B omits these eight hemuwstichs. 
ns 8 مساوا‎ c, Ue نمی‎ Je Fadar nassi ina wani mai mC. 
"Eli. bee alae ددن‎ E Gas ti 
WS کون فرى با .كاسسام : كسن قوق د كورى‎ usi 
Ana Rin lifafa da alkarini 
Da mat nasa da shudi mai dafewa 
Tran kowane fari ya kasa samo 
Ku san Rofi da kore sai rufewa. 
H has biflia fari. For kiflin read kufulin, but this is odd coupled with fari. All three 
readings are corrupt. 
187 H da kan deba ta yamma. 
iss H Ku san sabo da fako sai jimawa. 
هقد‎ B LUS zacewa. Thus also H. 
146 B now inserts the following : 
دبا صلا د وتكا با بشیوا : د بی جريى عكن وا کافروا‎ 
باشصلا تس : فطر نمى أنامبقريتاوا‎ uu د بدع‎ 
فطا نمی مکی كا بيناوا : دوند كبائرى شکییناوا‎ 
طر ویوا‎ Lel دبا ونك دصلا غن شحدى : دسود تفنس‎ 
ge يا حنك فطر‎ os : ديعن كتلس فغن حهاد‎ o3 
Da ba salia da wanka ba bwshewa 
Da sai jirbe a kan wa kaftrawa 
Da bidt’s basinni ba shi salla tas 
Fadar nassi ana mat karyatwa 
Fadon nassi mu ke kuma bayyanawa 
Da wanda kaba' ir skika boyyanawa 
Da ba wanka da salla gun shahidai 
Da su da tufaru ba a darwayewa 
Isan dai جه‎ kashe su fagen jihadi | 
Ta'ala ya hana Fu fadar macewa. 
Compare n. 134, above. 
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Ya ce wannan fa at son nuciya ne, 
Da wanke hannuwansu bigen rufewa. 
Da Malam Ahmadu ya ce da aman: 
10 Kiya karakiya ta shige mafwarwa. 
Ka bar sa Kamusas cikan cikinka, 
Abin nan ba sha dadin kasayewa.14 
(Izan ban gaskayarka tana ga Alah, 
Da Ahmadu Annabi da ya fi kowa.) 1 
B18 Kadan ka je jana'iza ya smamu, 
Ta'ala jalla shi zat ba ka barwa. 
Gidan mutuwa izan ka je ka ly man, 
Ka bar sa zucwarka a abin rabawa, 
Da lada zar ba ka ya mish Uhdu ; 19 
20 Fada alnasst ; ina want mas musawa ? 144 
Ka bar son kwallafawa suciyarka, 
Alin mauwa sin kan kawo ragewa, 
Ya kan toshe baswra, in 53 Shehu, 
Yana sa zuciya na kekashewa. 
Ya debe tausayi ya osre adala, 
Da sas kwadas kadas shi ke dadewa 148 
Iran iausas ya Kaura cikin zukata 
Da imani ana shike ratayewa ? 
Mina fatawa bugin Malam Shu’ aibu; 
90 Na je ga Baginbane, mas bayyanawa. 
Ka ba mu shinan damin 148 liman na salla, 
Da kurdin nan 147 da dan touge na mawa 


14! B changes the order of the succeeding hemistichs aa follows : 
ديا فكووا‎ pil unl بن غسكيرتنا فا اله : د‎ os 
ba Sighs كدن كا جيك ليما : تعلى جل‎ erus 
Kadan ka ja jana’isa yo imami 
Ka bar sa suciyarka abis rabawa 
Iran ban gaskiyarka pa Alak 
Da Ahmadu Annabinunn da ya f kowa 
Gidan mulsa kadan ka je ka liman 
Ta'ala Jalla shi zai ba ka baiwa. 
H has a slightly different order again. 
MB النبى د يق كوو‎ dels Da Ahmadu Anxabimme da ya £ kowa. B inserts this and the 
preceding hemistich after A15/18. A is deficient of one syllable in the last foot. 
18 B مثل الاحد‎ SUL د لادا ذا‎ Da lada sa baba [sio] ba ya misli al-Ukdw. Neither A nor B 
soan. 
144 Bilo ميقر‎ mai karyatowa. 
144 B رغىوأ‎ ragewa. 
144 À دمن‎ damin; B دومن‎ domin ; H a don. 
147 B LS د‎ da kurdinsa. 
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Zare da fari izan kuma sun 0 
A gun 145 liman na salla ke tzawa ; 
Da kwyau ko da muni? Shi na ke so 
In 51 a gare ka Shehu Gimbanawa. 
A15/B19 Shu'aibu ya ce da ni ladan ya ke ci 14 
A nan dunya a dan abu, kado, wawa! 1% 
Na kan ga kuma a ba man tufafi 
Na mas mutuwa ; (na ke son) 151 rarrabewa, 
Da tsaga kudr rabi, a aza wa liman. 
Ya bude alyuhunsa yana zubawa. 
Ana man ya san kabala da kava? 
Ana kuma karfatansu ta mas radawa ? 
Shu'asbu Bagimbane ya munana ta. 
10 Maras kyamarta shi ke lamushewa | 
Izan dat babu kyama, babu tsafta. 
Ibada kvshaya tata karmatsawa.1® 
A kan kwadayinta kura ke kashe ta, 
Rashin tarar abin sawa makwarwa. 
Rashin tarar, ta cin komm ta kimsa 153 
Cikin oki; ka ya kan rasa kunburewa? 
Cikin da ya kunbure gamba ya kan ys; 
; Da ba sh da lafiya, sat yas gudawa. 
Halal, da karahyya, amar haramu, 
20 Ana liman a tuba da gaurayawa. 
Kway Kazammyar ovna ta zarbe.1* 
Da anka da shanka shi ne kyautatawa. 
Rashin wara‘s 155 ayyuka sai su watse; 
Su dardatce su gagara tattarawa. 
B20 Gins za ku ys ku kewaye ayyukanku : 
Da danns kokari nasa shekarewa ! 
A domin son kadan, da yawa (ya kwance) ; 15* 
A dan gaya da dan tsuge na manna 197 





146 H curis. 149 p pA ya omye. 
149 H mseris after this hemustach : اقا ااا ی ف و‎ 


Ui B أناسن‎ ina son. 

18 8 كيشيت على تطلووا‎ lle Ibada bishwaotta a ke tadewa. 

158 8 رشتار رت كوف سبتم س‎ Raskin tararta kome sai ta kumwa. 

1M B ذالبى‎ salbe; H sare. A is apparently a soribal error .(ذالى)‎ 

166 Arabio P ) y‘ piety’. The word is not given in the dictionaries, and is not an established 
loan-word. It هد‎ spelt ودع‎ war'i in A, thus giving a first foot ب‎ —— /, and ورع‎ wara's in B, 
gpving «— -v-—/. In each case, however, it has been pointed with final fusra—Hausa noun 
suffix +. 

14 B Sy ya bubshe (buboe 2, kubuce 1). 

Wr 8 دطيغن مميووأ‎ UU عطن‎ A dan gaya da taugen na maia. 
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Rage kwada a ba ka kudi da tsaba ; 
30 Abin nan cinsu lada ke ragewa.!5* 
Da Ahmadu Shazals, na zo gare ka 
A domin na ga ka vya hankurewa. 
Gama wam tambaya kan ta tshe she 
Ya kan kosa da mas mka tambayawa. 
Mawanka masu kwallafa rucwarsu 
A kan riga da wandon mas macewa, 
A16 Da amwáal al-yatama wa su ke o 
Da zaluma wuta su ka owkasawa. 
Izan sadaka ku ke yi, kus da naku; 
Da wannan dukiya ce ta mas macewa. 
Marayu su ku ke kwashe abynsu 
A don keta, kuna kuma fallasarwa. 
Da Ahmadu sha ya ce muna a biya su 
Iran an je wurm bagien tetrewa. 
Da masu haka a ba su kus da tsaba 
10 Gama aikinsu shi ne mas darewa. 
Da ba lada ta Allah; an biya su, 
Fa sun sas daudawa da abin kadawa. 
B21 Da Malam Bako mafadin gaskiya ne ; 
Fadatia ya kan yi; ba ya ratse kowa. 
Ba na doras 15١ da zancen za’ida ba; 
Fa sat ko na ji kalmar Shehunawa. 
Áyyakan 19 da Hausawa su ke yi, 
Da malamansu, su na ke tanbayawa. 
Izan kman yana addu’a a taro, 
20 A don me na tbinsa ya ke tayawa, 
Yana ce fatsha taro mutane? 
Da kyau wa kuwa yana rasa kyaulatawa ? 1€ 
Izan kuma sun ya addu'a sunka kare 3 
Su kan nka mka hannaye ga kowa. 





Lol Abin nan shi sa lada ke ragewa.‏ شيس لادا كرغلوا 8 هود 
ba na doras da (s ?)axoex . . . .‏ بنا طورس داش 8 180 
p Syl ayyukan nan.‏ 1% 
Da kyan ne ko yous rasa kyawiatawa.‏ د GS‏ كوبئا BUS)‏ 16 
B inserts after thas hemustich :‏ 1*3 
اجی عى SUIS‏ سی اہنس : بی من كر bless SIS‏ 
T(n) je (n) yi ko Hn) kyale tus abinew‏ 
Ya ce mani kar ku bwatbway: budi awa.‏ 
H also includes those hemistichs.‏ 
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Na kan ga kuma addu’a da yawa su ke yi; 1 
Ukun ce gaskiya ko, ko hayawa 7 4 
Da farko farla; ta biyu sunna, 1° 
Da mustahab cika uku, ba hayewa. 
Izan kuma na ibinsa ya je ga kari, 
30 A kan + tafallals ne gun rabawa.1** 
Gidan mutuwa su kan mka surfa maswa, 1% . 
Su wanke su zub da tsari na gudawa. 
B22 Laso biyu sas su taru da mata, 
Da dangogs na nesa suna tafowa. 
Su tara kudi da tsaba, sus tuwaye ; 
Da dan akuya su yanka suna rabawa. 
AIT Ina suka samu zanoen yanka kay 
Cikin sunnar Sharsfin 1*5 Larabawa? 
Ayyukan Habe ne da su ke na hidi. 
Izan das ka [4 tawa ka bar kulawa. 
Ayyuka ne su kas mas karkacewa, 
Na jahtlownsu ; ba sa tanbayawa.!? 
Izan na ce su darna babu kawa, 
Miyagun zantuka ne ke fitowa. 
Ku daina fushs da ni; nt ban fada ba. 
10 Fadar Uthmanu ce, mas Sakkwatawa. 
Mutum (ne) 170 ya ya nesa. Kana kiransa ; 
Ba yan Jt ba har ka je jalan skews 7t 
Suna ce 'yanwwansu kada su yarda 
Fadar litatiafansu na Hodsyawa 17 
Da sunna ar da bia ba pryayya, 
Da har dunya ta je fagen tukawa 


1© This hemistich x irregular in both reoensions by reason of an extra long syllable in the 
seoond foot. 

144 8 حطنشن غبسكيا سوک هياوا‎ Hudunoin gaskiya su ke kayawa. 

35 8 دف ركوأ 3 فرض تبيو سنأ‎ Da farko akai farila; ta biyu sunna. Both A and B are corrupt. 

B inserta :‏ 188 
اذن دی عن تفاضل عنى ظل : مكريا ظلمى GU,‏ فتووأ 

Iran das an tafalilu an yi xwlma 
Makoma sahuni wata ba fllowa. 

147 H has Gidan sadaka ana surfe na gumba. 

145 A has تر بم‎ shari'i. Ihave adopted B since A appears to make little sense. 

169 8 جاهلتنس باسو دتنبياوا‎ Na jahilomsu ba su da tanboyawa. H. omita this and the preceding 
hemistich; see p. 582, n. 174. 

178 B omits, 

I" Both A and B have the curious form Lew» Ba yan ji ba. This, however, still leaves an 
extra short syllable in the first foot, but I take this to be a permisible variant (see section 
* Form and prosody ' in Pt. m of this article), 

17 Both A and B have iil -lilatatiafinsu, which enables the poet to make his line scan, 
but which is a quite unknown form which I have not felt justified in adopting. 
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Ku bar bid'a ta kan toshi tafarke 
Zuwa gamuwa da Annab, ku Kanawa.!? 
Da Malam Bako sh ya kama sunna 
20 Ta Shehu Uban Rufa’s da gaskatawa. 
B23 Abin bid'a ba an yi yana e ba; 
Da nesa ya ke, yana kuma dararewa. 
Ku bar son sucitya. Ku bx (malamanku) 4 
Na sunna. Kar ta kar ku fagen bacewa. 
Ashe Malam Khallu fada gare sha. 
Izan ya ga ayyukanku na karkacewa, 
Ba yas kyale ba; sas dar ya gaya ma, 
Fa ko ka كل‎ ko ka £s ba ya rufewa. 
Ina aka samu mas hukumo su gana 
90 Da mas laifi ya ba shy abin tabawa ? 
Ya bar murna a dunya ya 11 samu. 
Rashi ne lahira max dawwamewa ! 
Khahlu yana (gaya) 175 wa mat hukuna : 
Da c suhuta Ta'ala ke hanawa.!?* 
Izan das ka ci rashwa ka ys taiba, 
Kibar rashwa wuta ke babbakawa ! 
À18 (Wa man lam yahkum by md anzala Allahu 
Ta sura a Mà Ada, mas tsawataswa. 
Izan das ka fı karla don fa sko, 
Fa ta ka gamo da Mas Iko da kowa.) 177 
Maca sulta ka ce azaluma ne; 5 
Gidansa wuta da manya kafrawa 7? 
Ana mas koya mas lasfi dabara ? 
Ya shirya ran gamonsa da Mas Iyawa ! 
B24 (Izan) 19 kun durkusa za ku sharva 
10 Ka ce haka, sar ka sams Kofar fitowa. 


173 H inserta after this hemistich : 
Kw bar son ructya ku bı malamankw 
Na sunna kar ta kas kw fagen 6acewa. 
174 B oll malamin nan H inserts here: 
Miyagws ayyukasxru na karbacewa 
Na 5alilcineu ba na (ambayawa. 
176 B فلا‎ fada. 
176 H now inserta : 
Macy subuiu kusan arrahumi ne 
Gidansa wala da manyan 
177 H has these four hemistichs following A17/82. 
1** See above, n. 176. 
178 H مهدا‎ Rar خفن‎ 
Kowa ya ci rashawa ya ys taiba 
Kibar raskawa wata ke babbakewa. 
is B كدن‎ kadan, 
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Da kas kwatkwaya masa za a tara, 
A kas ku Jahannama ba mas fitowg, 19i 
Na je Ksru 1** wurin Malam Hamida ; 
Yana zancen (sari, mas razanaswa. 
Na taso gunsa, duk mkiwa ya ya kasala, 3 
Da gwiwa sas kalau na gangamewa. 
Musulmi wanda ya £3 tsarin syal, 
Wutar lazar ce mazaunin tabbacewa. 
Kada yas shugaban jama'a (ta sunna),!*4 
20 Fa sas ko ’yanuwansa na karkaoewa. 
Da sallar (tasa) 15١ nakisa ce. Kar ku bt sha. 
Kada ku kwa shi tancen shatdatarwa. 
Ibada tas kamar mas shuka dusa 
A gona tas yana dakon tsuruwa. 
Ba ya ga teiras ba har laima ta shude 5 
Da gona har ta koma kekashewa. 
Musulrm kan yana kamna yo gama 
Da mas cetonmu Sarkin Annabawa, 
. Fa Allah ya; nufin tafiyar da dauda 
30 Gare mu; ya ce vyale ke tsarewa. 
Cikin Lahzaln nan ka karanta ayar ; 
Fadar Allah, ina mas shamufkewa 
B25 Fa sas ko malaman (badawas) 137 na kauye 
Gafaka kyankyaso ne ke ctkawa 1° 
Da sas fular dara sum hawa da fum? 1™ 
Gidan suna da taron mat macewa 
À19 Da su Mmmarsu sas isaba da tsugi ; 
Da gaya hankalinsu ya ke kulawa. 
Makafo ya tafo neman majayi,!™® 
Ya san mat jan ido na dundumewa. 
Da Malam Dadumau na ruwa gare ka 
Fitar mata da Shehu ya ke hanawa. 


10 BiSL عكيك ورجهم‎ A kat ka wutar Jahannama ba fitowa. 

1 B كرو‎ x Na je na yi Kiru, 

M) B YLS یی‎ Seo نتاسو فنس‎ Na taso gunsa da jiki yai kasala. Lake A, this is corrupt in 
the second foot. 

184 B 345 ta salia. 

185 B omits. 

146 8 byt بینغطرا باحر ليما‎ Ba yon ki tsira ba har laima ya ahuda [glo]. 

187 B pu bid'a. 

18۴ 8 دغفكاس ككس كشكرلوا‎ Da gafakassu kyankyaso ke shskarewa. Both A and B are 
corrupt. 

m 8 دهونی‎ gu bol Yy سسا‎ Su sa hula a dara sun haw da beni. 

1:6 ۸ مكا فوا يا تفوا بنى غامجايى‎ Alakafo ya tafo b.» .ga [lo] majayi. I have adopted B. 
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Wurin Malam Dabas nan nas karatu; 
Fa mata na fita ba ya tsarewa ; 
Suna bin jan tafarkan ‘yan batan kas, 
10 Da ya shirga dasu dawa babu kowa. 
Maso Allah da Annabi kan yana 0 
Ya tevra, ya bar tafarkin karkacewa. 
Da Gungama da Malam Dan ' Adama 
Fadarsu ta fandara ; bart son biyawa. 
Fadarsu ta &nÁsya mas tozals ce; 
Da zobe ja da kajs alhazawa. 
Suna dubs, su san gatbu na Allah 
Cikin zanen kasa don fandarewa.™ 
B26 Da mas dubs da wanda ke gaskatawa,™ 
20 Da Malik mas wuta su ke tarewa أ‎ 
Ku bar son tambayar boka sheriyya,)* 
Da Malam Gagarau in kun ji tawa. 
Su jawo jalala da ma makah, 
Su kat su cikin ruwa mas duimugarwa ; 194 
Suna gezar 195 takarda su ce: a kama; 
Su bude su mas da zancen Karyatawa ; 
Su ce kaza baka sta za ku nema 
Da masu dawa ku san ta ** ta ke tsarewa. 
Ina muku gargads ne 'yanuwana : 
30 Ka dana zuwa wurin da ake bacewa. 
Da Malam Mance, shs ya mance gamuwa 1*7 
Da Garin Jala Mas Iko da kowa. 


1 A and B are both obscure. A has Ing hus Las لابن‎ Orbi saben (7) Rasa don 
fondarewa. B has... L5 تكن ذئش‎ Cibin zonoes (1) kasa.... I have adopted the reading of 
H, which appears the more acceptable. 

1٩۴ 8 دميلو بى دوند يفسكتاتى‎ Da mai dubi da wanda ya gaskata shi. 

19 A reads شريا‎ s gogam maras akriyya; B reads L + غيغار‎ gogari shirya; 
H boka(r) shirtyya. A is completely corrupt in metre; B soans but I oan make no sense of it. 
H scans, and is acceptable in the context, and I have therefore adopted it. I have considered the 
pomnbility of a derivative of goga — ‘to rub’, and shiriya (shirraya) — the parasite fig (rubbings 
of the bark ?), but have abandoned this. The meaning of this homistich in both the MSS remains 
an © k 
194 B inserts after this hemastach : 
ly MS صلكس عسكا‎ SS : دشاذماى‎ bp كاذا‎ ous 

Ku na» kaza mafera da sharwmami 
Ku kai sadakassw iska ka tsarewa. 
H also has these hemistichs inserted after A19/28, where they are better suited to the context. 

1*5 The word gesar is not given in the dictionaries. It is said to mean ‘to spread ont’ 
(of. geza ‘mane’, Abraham, s.v. 1). 

19¢ A and B have كيت‎ ku saw (a; H has kw san ta. I have adopted E. 

197 سس / سات‎ aoe / ست‎ - [sie] 
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Da jan zobe a thhaminsa, wusda 8 
Bakin zobe ya kan rife danfaraya.™ 
Batatiu su su ke taro a gunsa. ™™® 
Yana rance da su don kantarewa ; 
(Yana da akokars ta kahon gada ne, 
Yana da kudi wurin tsafin Nufawa).™ 
A20/B27 Da sht zancensa duk na saraunya ne, 
Na tsafi ne. Musulmi bar kulawa. 
Yana wa'zin ga dangin sus makarat 3 
Na masu dawa. Da gaske ku bar sakewa 04 
Da bokaye da "yan bors, ku davna 
Jiyar maganarsu, ba ta da kyautatawa. 
Iran ba ku bar ta ba kuka je kiyama 
Fa kwart kuka hawaye ba kaisewa. 
Ku msace kas kudi kabrin ارج الهم‎ 0 
10 Fa Shehu Sa’idu shs ne mas hanatwa. 
A uzum Rabbi bin zanoen wadannan 2! 
Da suka baude tafarlan Annabawa, ™®? 
Da Malam Dangwau na tona garbu. 
Da kurdi arba ina ya ke sabawa ; 
Wurin nan arba’in kowa fadarsa 
Da banban babu wanda ya ke gamawa ! 5 
Ya kan gama tanksya tas bar katar ba; 
Su tash, su nas da shi, su ja/nlawa ! 
Na ce da ma, ku tuba, ku daina sabo.™ 
20 Da gasbi Jalla ya ke sanad da kowa. 
Inai muku yekuwa, jama'a; ku jt ta 
E Da kunne; zuoWa ce mas ri£ewa. 


198 Arabio وسعلى‎ ' middle finger’. 

199 A has lyy à عكترقطن‎ a kan rie dan farawa ; B has قد نفر ووأ‎ «So ya kan riks danfarawa ; 
H has yana kuma danfarawa. I have adopted the reading of B. 

M. B oe bigrnsa. 

"1 H omits thes» hemistichs and inserta them after A19/85. 

» Bill, مسلمى‎ sills Na tsafi ne mesulms bar maisewawa [sio]. 

f" B غرنس سين مكارى‎ (uae; ينا‎ Yana waasi gare su su nonmakare. 

MC, كبر‎ Sio [pele Na masu seva da gaske ku bar maisewa. 

"5 B كيئيا د کیکطی قرن وليى‎ Kai nesa da kai kudi kabarin waliyyi. 

tes A وطننا‎ d ils رب‎ gtl هك‎ tsi [alo] Rabbi bin sanos(x) wadannan ; B iij الهم" اعلق رب‎ 
وطن‎ Allahumma a garini [aio] Rabbi zamoen wadannan ; H A'wsuni Rabbi bin sanoen wadannan. 
I have adopted tho reading of H. 

%7 H omits this hemistioh and inserta: Jiya zanosasu ba shi da kyawutiawa. 

me 8 غن عماووا‎ ly دبن يكيى تا‎ Daban ya ke ys ta ba ya gaxgamawa. 

** Both MSS have ple. I have read a365, although «bó is pomsible. 
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B28 Ku daina kadan mutum ya tashi gunka, 
Ku bi sha da rantuka mas atbatawa.™ 
Da wanda ya dau dal’ a cinye basce, 30 
Jahannama ce mazauns tabbacewa, 
(Izan ajali ya zo shi kalma shahada 
Ta kan ya wuya wurin mas yi da kowa). ™ 
Wutar Laza na 14051 mas kas da kawo, 
30 Namims, ja srs, mat gangamawa ; 
Da shi ne mas hadi gaba da dangt, 
Da sabans, yana hana gatsatawa.** 


210 B inserts the following : 
WE كتوب دحمزرى أن كنم‎ $ igs اكيز عزاو‎ 
ميدملووا‎ pe Yi مكلك : ملاب‎ a بكتويا‎ wal 
Kw bar kamza ‘© da lamzu (9) "yos masuimi 
Kw iuba da hamzani in kun ji Lawa 
Izan ba ku tuba ba, kun ja ma kanku 
A'dhäb al-AÀir mai dawwamewa 
لما‎ Arabio j^ ‘to backbito '. 
fb) Arabio jİ ' to speak ill of’. 
m Beut ed دوند يطو‎ Da wanda ya dau dabi'a oin mutunci. 
FB B omits these two hemistichs, 
513 B concludes as follows : 
hu. ao os "S كنينا قنايغانا : دی‎ uL 
lis يرساتا د ساق يديناذ : نبا د قیتا كد تكيش فغن‎ 


: يبر زينا تنفبى جى غغنغذاوا 
: ير رینی بیس د hiti‏ 
: يتوب د فردما د مسو د كوا 
: تكنى Lise‏ نشن الكسواراوا 
Lite‏ يندارياميين ble‏ : 
يوا نالفل د 6 they‏ : 
: ویون RS‏ لاد S‏ رغیوا 
: د وند بج يسوت د جویتاوا 


: د التبى احمد طن yeti‏ 


fils نيسد‎ Sk دين‎ 


د ثانا د شنغيا د درأ د سد 
بتوبا د ثن متنتن ين مسلمى 
مسلمى أن ينا سن طيرا قباما 
جما ل فيا fet Gl‏ 


LKS ups‏ نا باتا بی 
د حمد آله Littl,‏ تقارى 


Musulmi kan yana kamaa ya gana 

Da mat cetammu sorkin Anaabawa 
Ya bar sata da same ya daina saniba 

Da kela kada ta kai shi fagen macewa 
Da caca da shan giya da dara da hasada 

Ya bar sina tun fa bai je gun garawa 
Ya tuba da cin metuncus 'yon Msulmi 

Fa bar resi ya bi ew da girmamawa 
Musulmi in yona son tsira Riyama 

Ya tuba da gardama da masu da kowa 
Dabi'a ce maganya in ji Shehu 

Ta kan yi hani na shan Alkawacarawa (Alkawsaroeoa 1) 
Ina yin dariyar mat ibada 

Ya je taro mutane yana fasawa 
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Musulma tn ya so tsira kiyama, 
Ya tuba kada ta kas shs fagen bacewa. 
A21 Dabra ce mugunya, $n jt Shehu, 
Ta kan yi hans da kyakkyawa cikewa. 
Ina yin dartyar mas yin ibada 
Ya je taron mutane yana fasawa, 
Yawan nafdfls da tadawwinku,™4 í 
Da yin sadakarku.®* Nisaci bayyanawa. 
Ku san dat tankiya na bata atk, 
Yawan kaudinka lada ke ragewa. 
Ina rokon Ta'ala wagga waka 
10 Da wanda ya 34 ya so ta da juyatawa. 
Bi hamdtllahs wakata ta fare, 
Da Annan Ahmadu Dan Hashvmawa. 


Yawan naf jli da tadawwa’ inka 
Da yin sadakarka nesa da bayyanawa 
Ku san das tankiya na Gata aiki 
Yawon kaudinka lada ke ragewa 
Ina rofon Ta’ ala wagga waka 
Da wanda ya ji ya 50 ta da juyatawa 
Da bikamdullaAi wakata ta Rare 
Da Annabi Akmadu don Hashimawa. 
m u---/v-vv-f ~~ [ril 
us صدقك‎ sadakakw [sic], read sadakarku. The poet uses qf, following the Arabio spelling. 
In modern Hausa, however, the word is not usually spelt with glottal &. 


A NEW SOURCE FOR THE BIOGRAPHY OF AHMAD 
BABA AL-TINBUKTI (1556-1627) 


By J. O. Huwwiox 
INTRODUCTION 


The name of Ahmad Baba first became known to European scholarship 
through the articles of the French scholar M. A. Cherbonneau in the years 
1854 and 1855." In 1857, when Heinrich Barth published his Travels and 
discoveries, Ahmad Baba achieved a spurious fame which lasted for over 40 
years as the supposed author of the Ta'rikh al-Stiddn. It was not until 1897 
that the learned German's attribution was soornfully refuted by the French 
journalist Félix Dubois, in his Tombouctou la mystérieuse, and the work was 
correctly assigned to al-Ba'di the Timbuctoo scholar who died in 1658. During 
the twentieth cantury the name of Ahmad Baba has frequently been mentioned 
by writers about the medieval Western Sudan, usually as the symbol of all that 
was finest in sub-Saharan Islamic learning in the Middle Ages. 

The fame of Ahmad Baba has tended to obscure the fact that he was only 
a single, albeit an outstanding, example of a tradition of scholarship and 
teaching in the Western Sudan which went baak at least two centuries before 
his time and continued to flourish after his time and, indeed, still flourishes 
to-day. Nor was Timbuctoo by any means the sole custodian of the Islamic 
sciences in this area, though for a time it was certamly the leading centre. 
Other major centres of Islamic learning during the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries were to be found at various periods at Walata, Agades, Kataina, and 
Kano and there is evidence to show that teaching of the Islamic sciences was 
being pursued as early as the fourteenth century in Mali and Bomu." 


The lyfe and work of Ahmad Baba 

Throughout the sixteanth century, when Timbuctoo reached its apogee as 
a cultural centre, the leading scholars of the city were largely from one family, 
the Masiifa Tuareg clan of Aqit, all claiming descent from a certain Muhammad 
Agit, the great-great-grandfather of the subject of the present article, 
Ahmad Baba. 

Members of the Aqit family provided most of the gadis of Timbuctoo in the 
sixteenth century and this post, as I have indicated elsewhere,’ carried with it 
& certain amount of ‘ political’ power. More important, as regards the present 


1 * Kasai sur la littérature arabe du Soudan d’après le Tekmilet ed Dibadje d’Ahmed Baba 
le Tom bouotaen ’, Annuaire de la Société Archéologique de Constanione, xx, 18545, 32-42 ; ‘Histoire 
de la littérature arabe au Soudan ', Jowrnal Asiatique, 5* Bér., Tom. vi, oot.-nov. 1855, 891—407. 

1 I have tried to give some indication of the widespread use of Arabio and of the teaching 
of the Islamic scaences in West Africa in a recent paper, ' The influence of the Arabio language 
in West Africa ; a preliminary historical survey ', Transactions of the Historical Society of Ghana, 
vir, 1003. 

* See my article ' Ahmad Bib and the Moroccan invaaion of the Sudan (15901) ', JHSN, r, 
8, 1963, 811-28. (A list of abbreviations of works cited in the present article is given on pp. 593-8.) 
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study, most of them were teachers and several of them were authors. Thus 
Mahmfid b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Agit (1463-1548) was gadi of Timbuctoo 
from 1498 to 1548 and the author of al-Tagdyid, a two-volume commentary 
on the MukAtasar of Khali.* His son Muhammad (1503/4—1564) wrote a 
ta‘lig on the poem of al-Maghili concerning logic.” Ahmad Baba’s own father, 
Ahmad b. al-Hajj Ahmad b. Umar b. Muhammad Aqit, is credited with the 
following six works: ® 
(1) A commentary on Ibn Mahib's Takhmis of the ‘Ishriniyyat of 
al-Fasazi. 
(2) A commentary on al-Maghili’s manztima (poem) on logic. 
(3) A gloss (häshsya) on al-Tata’I’s commentary on the MukAtagar of 
Khalil. 


(4) A very brief commentary on the Jumal of al-Khaunji. 
(5) A commentary on the Sughra of al-Santisi. 
(6) A commentary on ai-Qurjubiyya. 


In addition he was a teacher of some note as his father had been before him.” 

I have already outlined the main events in the life of Ahmad Baba ® and 
I will only briefly recall them here. Abü'l-'Abbàs Ahmad Baba b. Ahmad b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Agit al-Qmhaji, al-Tmbukti was born at 
Araouane on 21 Dha '1-Hijja 963/26 October 1556. He was evidently brought 
up in Timbuctoo where he began his studies under his father Ahmad, his 
uncle Abi Bakr, and a more distant relative, Ahmad b. Muhammad, a maternal 
grandson of Mahmûd b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Agit. His main teacher, his 
shatkh, as he calls him, was Muhammad b. Mahmfid b. Abi Bakr al-Wangari,® 
known as Baghyu'u, a celebrated teacher and author of critical studies on the 
errors of the commentators of Khalil’s MukAtasar and the faults of al-Tata'ra 
great commentary.!° With him he studied most of the principal subjects of 
Islamic learning of his day, 'arab$yya, bayan, ugül, manji, tafswr ; his main 
concentration, as we might expect, was on Maliki figh. Many of the books in 
this subject were late works of the seventh to ninth centuries of the hijra but 
it is gratifying to note that the study of medieval abridgements and com- 
mentaries did not preclude study of the source works of Maliki figh such as 
the Mudawwana of Sahntin and the Muwata' of Malik. 

Little is known of his career in Timbuctoo until the moment when he was 
deported to Morocco in 1594 along with several other members of the Aqit 


4 Bee Nashr, 1, 53. 

5 Boo Nail, 840. 

* Bee Nati, 93. 

' Bee Na, 88. 

* See article cited on p. 568, n. 3. 

* Le. belonging to the Wangara (Songhay, Wankord; Hausa, Wangardwa; Fula, Wangarbé), 
the Dyula-speaking group of the Mande people. In the area of the Niger bend the term is 
sometimes used to include the Muslim Soninké traders who also speak Dyula. (See M. Delafoeme, 
Hawi-Sénégal- Niger, 8 vols., Paris, 1912, r, 124—5.) 

18 See Nail, 341. 
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family, acoused of subversion against the rule of the Moroccan conquerors. 
He arrived in Marrakush on 1 Ramadan 1002/21 May 1594 in chains and with 
one leg fractured from a fall from his camel. There he was agam imprisoned, 
or at least placed under house arrest, for a further period of two years until he 
was released on 2] Ramadan 1004/19 May 1596, but he was further detained 
in Morocco at the sultan’s pleasure. Durmg his stay in Morocco he taught in 
the Jami‘ al-Shurafa’ in Marrakush and students and even established scholars 
flocked to listen to him. 

Although we as yet know very little of the chronology of his works, he 
certainly wrote his major work, the Nas alibisha; and the abridgement of it, 
Kifāyat al-muhtaj during his stay in Morocco. He was finally released by the 
Sultan Moulay Zaidan and arrived back in Timbuctoo on 10 Dh 'l-Qa'da 
1016/26 February 1608. Nothing further is known about his life except the 
date of his death, 6 Sha'bàn 1036/22 April 1627. 

Ahmad Baba was evidently a great teacher and a prolific author; we 
know of the titles of 41 works attributed to him although only a few of these 
have so far come to light. He was clearly a sound and industrious scholar as 
his reputation in Morocco and throughout the Western Sudan amply testifies, 
though he was not an origmal or unorthodox thinker. On the contrary, he 
seems to fit well into the rigid God-fearmg pattern of West African fugaha’ 
for whom the salvation of society and the individual lay in strict adherence to 
the dictates of the Maliki madhhab.U We have yet to discover and evaluate 
any collection of his fatwas to see whether or not he made any real contribution 
to Maliki jurisprudence.!1 l 

His biggest single contribution to scholarship was his biographical dictionary 
of Maliki jurisprudents, the celebrated Naa al-sbéshaj bi-tafriz al-Dibàj which 
‘contams an abundance of information on North African scholars and is our 
chief source of information for the life and works of medieval West African 
Muslim scholars. More far-reaching in ita effect, however, was one of his more 
minor works, al-Kashf wa 'lbayān li agnaf majlüb al-Sudan (also called 
M1'ràj al-su'üd Wd nal mujallab al-süd), a statement of which peoples of the 
Sudan were Muslim and which were to be considered pagan and hence a proper 
source for slaves and an object for MÁáds. This work was later to be one of 
“Uthman b. Füdi's authorities m his Bayan wujub al-hijra and his Straj al-3khwàn. 


The biography of Ahmad Baba 

Biographical information concerning Ahmad Baba is to be found in a 
number of published sources, notably the Ta'rikh al-Stidan of al-Sa‘di, the 
Khulagat al-athar of Ibn Mubibb al-Din, the Nashr al-mathani of al-Qadiri, the 


u Ahmad B&b& once remarked, ' We are Khalllitea; if he erred, we err with him ' (Nahas 
unis Khaliliyiin ; in dalla, dalalnd). The Khalil referred to is, of course, KhaM b. Ish&q, author 
of the celebrated Malikî law-book al Mxbhiapar. 

18 He is known to have pronounced a fahwà in favour of smoking for which he was soundly 
condemned by the earned men of his tame (mee Khalaf, 1, 18). 
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Safwat man tniashar of al-Wafrani, the Ta'rif al-khalaf of al-Hifnawi, and 
the Infaq al-massur of Muhammad Bello. The chief source of all these 
biographies is Ahmad Baba’s sketch of his own life which he placed at the end 
of Kifayat al-muhiay ; the information contained in it takes us up to the year 
1012/1603, the date of completion of the Ksfaya while Ahmad Baba was still 
in Morocco. Both al-Qadiri and al-Wafrani are able to add a little more 
information drawn from other Moroccan sources. 

The biography of Ahmad Baba presented here is extracted from a work as 
yet unpublished, the biographical dictionary Fath al-Shakur ft ma‘rifat ayan 

mã al-Takrür written in 1214/1799-1800 by Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. Abi 
Bakr al-2iddiq b. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad b. al-Talib ‘Ali al-Bannani al-Bartili 
al-Walati, known as al-Talib Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Siddiq, -who died on 
22 Dha 'l-Hijja 1219/24 March 1805.13 

My attention was first drawn to the existence of this work by a notice 
given of it in an article on some of the de Gironcourt papers of the Bibliothéque 
de l'Institut de France, by Professor H. F. C. Smith, m whose debt we stand 
for again bringing this and many other valuable manuseripta of the Western 
Sudan to the notice of scholars.14 The Fath al-Shaktr was known to the French 
scholar Paul Marty and he made extensive use of it in his Études sur [Islam et 
les tribus du Soudan. In fact he was preparing, in collaboration with M. Dela- 
fosse, an edition and translation of the text, though it apparently never saw 
the light of day.!5 

When work was originally begun on preparing the biography of Ahmad 
Baba in Fath for publication, only one copy, that of the Bibliothèque de 
l'Institut, was available to me. Recently, however, another copy has come 
to hand. It has been photographed by Mr. H. T. Norris of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, with the permission of 
` the owner, Shaikh Mukhtar wuld Hamidun of Nouakchott, Mauretania. I am 
much indebted to Mr. Norris for kindly allowing me to make use of a photocopy 
of the manuscript for preparing this text. A brief analysis of the two MSS 
would not seam to be out of place here, both on account of their part in 
establishing this text of Ahmad Baba’s life and on account of the importance 
of the Fath as a whole. 


The Parts MS (Fath A) 
Preserved in the Bibliothéque de l'Institut de France, Manuscrit 2406, 
piéce 118. The copy, which was made in 1911 for the Mission de Gironcourt 


13 This informataon is given by al-Shaikh b. &l-T&lib al-Saghir b. Ab! Bakr b. al-Hàjj ‘Abd 
al-Rehman al-Bartill ın à biographical notice of the author inserted at the end of harf al-mim 
in the Fath al-Skak&r. Acoording to the author of this notice, al-Bartali, author of the Fath, also 
wrote about a doren other works, mostly commentaries on theological, lega], and grammatical 
works, an unspecified historical work, and numerous verse compositions (Fath, fols. 238). 

14 ممع‎ H. F. C. Smith, ‘ Source material for the history of the Western Sudan’, JHSN, 1, 8, 
1958, 238—48. 

15 ممع‎ P. Marty, T'ibws, u, 80. The writer of this present article is planning to prepare a 
oritioel edition and translation of the Fath in the near future. 
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in Adrar-n-Ifoghas, consists of 40 folios of between 22 and 27 lines per page. 
It is chiefly the work of a single copyist, though some of the later pages were 
apparently penned by two or perhaps more than two other copyista. The 
script throughout is an undistinguished Maghribi with sporadic vocaliza- 
tion, the first name or two of the subject of each biographical notice and the 
rubrics maulsduhu (or wulida) and tuwuffia being in larger and bolder characters, 
probably in red ink, though working only from a photocopy I cannot be sure, 

The de Gironoourt MS of the Fath was clearly copied in some haste and 
evidently not by expert copyista as 16 contams a number of lacunae and many 
obvious errors in copying. It was apparent from the first that the MS was very 
defective and the appearance of the Nouakchott MS has shown that the Paris 
copy is only just over one-half of the full text, though the portions misaing 
are from the body of the work, not from the beginning or end as one might 
have expeoted. 

The Paris MB contains 107 biographical notices, many of only a few lines, 
entered in alphabetical order according to harf though there is no apparent 
order in the sequence of biographies within each particular karf. The only 
hurüf represented are, in order: hamza, mim, gad, ‘ain, qaf (one entry), sin, 
shin, waw (two entries), and yd’. 

As the title of the work indicates, the biographies are all of learned men 
originating from, or domiciled in, the area known as al-Takrür. Al-Bartili 
describes the area in the introduction to the work as ‘an extensive land, 
stretching eastwards to Adhghagh, westwards to Bahr al-Zanagiyya, south- 
wards to Bit, and northwards to Adrar '.! The earliest biography in point of 
tune is that of Sidi Yahya al-Tadilsi 17 (d. 866/1461—2), the famous saint in 
whose honour was built the mosque of Sidi Yahya in Timbuotoo, and the latest 
that of Mulay ‘Abd al-Malik al-Ragpani,!® who died in 1207/1793. 


The Nouakchott MS (Fath B) 

Preserved on microfilm at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. The MS consista of 95 folios of 18 lines per page, though 
the first folio is lacking and one, or possibly two are missing at the end. It is 
in a plain Maghribi hand throughout and appears to be the work of a single 
copyist. The dates of birth and death which oocur at the close of each notice, 
and occasionally other rubrics, are in large, bold characters. The names of the 


14 See Fath (Paris MB, fol. 1b). Adhghigh is a watering-place of the Kunta Arabs, north of 
modern Bourem on the Niger bend; Bahr al-Zenigryya is the river Senegal; Bft (Bitou) is 
generally identified with the Bondoukou region of Ivory Coast. (See Tableau, $08, 359; and 
M. Delafosmse, op. ort., xz, p. 270, n.) Delafomee also suggests that Bitou may be located in the 
region of Bambouk, between the rivers Senegal and Falémé—e more probable location in the 
present context ; Adrür is the area around Wadkn in Mauretania. 

17 Bee also Ta'rikh, 50-1. The nisbe al-Tadils! is probably to Tadelixa (or Tilda), north-west 
of Agades (seo Tableau, 141-2, and map between pp. 514-15). 

18 Probably of Eegg&n in south Algeria, approximately west-south-weet of In Salah. The 
velar plosive g is consistently represented in the Arabic text by the letter رقط‎ with three dota 
either abore or below it. 
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subject of each notice are evidently m a different coloured ink, probably red. 
The copy would appear to be somewhat older than the Paris MS and is a much 
fuller version of the work and generally a more accurate text. 

The MS oontams a total of 189 biographies arranged alphabetically 
acoording to karf. Apart from the hurüf represented in the Paris MS, there are 
sections for the following letters: ba’, ta’ (nil), tha’ (nil), jim (one), ha’, kha’ 
(one), dal (one), zay (one), ja’ (one), kaf (one), lam (nil), niin (nil), dad (nil), ghasn 
(nil), and fa’ (nil). The sequence of the biographies in harf al-mim varies con- 
siderably from the Paris MS. This MS also contams the inserted biography of 
the author and another by an unknown hand, that of ‘Abdullah b. al-Hajj 
Ibrahim b. al-Imam al-‘Alawi al-Tijijigi (of Tidjikja) who is reported to have 
died on 12 Shawwal 1233 18/15 August 1818; there are also a number of 
biographies of men who were still alive at the time of the compilation of the 
Fath in A.E. 1214. 

Of the 189 biographies, 125 are of men who died in the second half of the 
eleventh, m the twelfth, or in the early thirteenth centuries of the hijra and 
for whom there is no other extant biographical source, as far as I am aware. 
` There are also some 25 entries for whom no dates are given nor any florux 
indicated. 


Other texts 

The biography of Ahmad Baba consiste almost entirely of quotations from 
other sources, notably the Ta'rikh al-Stidan, the Fihrist of Abû ‘Abdullah b. 
Ya'qüb al-Adib al-Marrakushi, and an unknown work by one of Ahmad Baba’s 
pupils, a!-Hajj Ahmad b. al-Haj Muhammad b. Abi Fihri al-Tuwati al- 
Marrakushi. The quotations from the first two works and certam other parts 
of the biography are contained in Ahmad Baba’s autobiographical sketch m 
his Kifaya. As a check on the two MSS of Fath the MSS of Ksfaya in Rabat 
and in the archives of the Arab League in Cairo (Jami‘a) have been consulted ; 
most of the material also appears in Khulasa. The quotations from the 
biography of Muhammad Baghyu'u are to be found both in the Naw and in 
the Kifaya ; the published text of the Naw (Cairo, A.H. 1351) and the above- 
mentioned MSS of Ksfaya have been consulted to check these passages. The 
quotation from the lost work of Ibn Abi Fihri is not found in any other source. 

The biography of Ahmad Baba in the Fath appears to be the most full we 
have to date; certainly it is more extensive and better ordered than the 
autobiography of Kifaya. Perhaps ita chief value lies in the fact that it contains 
the most complete list of his works so far known—albeit with some evident 
inaccuracies in the titles. Corrections to these, alternative wordings, and 
confirmation of the wording of some others have been obtained from the works 
indicated above and from Nashr, Ta'rikh, and Khalaf. Further checks have 
been provided by the titles of certain works listed in catalogues of manuscript 
collections and from actual manuscripts of Ahmad Baba’s works which I have 


1 This may possibly be a copyist’s error for 1138 (6 August 1721). 
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been able to see. The footnotes both to the text and the translation are intended 
to constitute a full account of the manusoript sources and printed editions of 
Ahmad Baba’s works as far as they are at present known. 


TEXT 

سيدى أحمد LL‏ الفقيه ابن الحاج أحمد بن الحاج Maal‏ بن عمر بن محمد 
أقيت بن عمر بن على ** بن محيى بن IUS‏ بن بكي * بن نيق بن لق ** بن يى 
بن تشت بن تنفرا P‏ بن جيراي P‏ بن اكنجر T‏ بن انص * بن أبي بكر بن مر 
الصنهاجي LAU‏ رحمهم الله تعالى D‏ 

cae‏ رخه الله edel‏ واجتهد فى بداية أمره فى خدمة العم حتى فاق جميع معاصريه 
ولا يناظره فى العلل إلا أشياخه وشهدوا له بالعل. واشتبر بالمغرب E‏ أمره وانتشر ذكره 
سل له علماء الأمصار G‏ الفتوى. وكان P Gu,‏ عند الحق ولو كان من dal‏ الناس 
ولا يداهن فيه ولو للأمراء 9 والسلاطين. وكان اسم محمدء صلى الله عليه (den‏ 
ML.‏ فى عضده be "Tb qu‏ أييض. ` 

قال *” صاحب تأر السودان "": وبيته بيت de‏ وصلاح فشا wo p‏ 
ونشأ هو على ذلك. فحفظ *” بعض الأمهات وقرأ النحو على عه أبى بكر الرجل 


1' Thus in B, Ktfaya (R), Kifaya (J); A omita. 

11 B reads Jel .أعر بن‎ 

7 Ky aya (R) reads كذالة‎ . 

2 Kifaya (R) roads Su. 

* Kifàya (R) reads كفف‎ . 

1١ Breads 45; Kifaya (R) and Kifäya (J) si, 

Thus in B and Kifaya (R); A reads lyel; Kaa (J) (cla,‏ ؟ 

a: Kifaya (J) reads اكتحر‎ 

18 Kifaya (J) reads pail, 

> Kifaya (R) reads pUl, 

** The following passage (aul... 4+) هر‎ apparently a quotation from Ta’rith, 
.م‎ 35, 11. 10-14. 
: .فى العرب 8 2ه‎ 

n 8 5. 

© Thus in Ta'rikh, 35; Fath A and B have أولو الامراء‎ . 

51 Thus B; A omits. 

3: B roads «ele. 

"5 8 ub, 


37 This quotation m not in ths printed text of Ta'rikh. 
= Thus B; A omits. 
هد‎ The following passage, down to الطلب‎ is from Ku aga. 
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الصالحء والتفسير والحديث ولفقه والأصول ولعربية «البيان “ وغيرها على شيخه 
العلامة محمد بَغيم “ ولازمه أكثر من عشر سنين del, it‏ الحديث على والده © 
tel.‏ والمنطق c‏ وقرأ الرسالة تفقهاً ومقامات الحريرى على غيرهم “. واشتهر 
بين الطلبة بالمهارة على lg SSIS‏ فى الطلب. 

قال فى day‏ شيخه المذكور U‏ فختمت عليه محتصر خليل Geld‏ وقراءة 
غيري E‏ نحو GE‏ مرات وختمت عليه الموطاً قراءة فهم “ وتسميل ابن مالك قراءة 
بحث P ua,‏ مدة ثلاث سنين وأصول السبكي بشرح n d)‏ مرار قراءة 
نحقيق وألفية العراقي بشرح مؤلفها وتلخيص المفتاح يمختصر السعد ٠‏ مرتين وصغرى 
RAH c T‏ له وتم ابن de‏ الله مع شرح زروق لها وظم أبي 
E‏ *' والماشمية فى التنجيم مع شرحها ومقدمة التاجوري فيه ورجز المغيلٍ 

فى المنطق والحزرجية فى العروض بشرح الشريف ek ol‏ نحفة الحكام 
لابن عاصم مع شرحها I‏ لابنهء كلها بقراعق 3 I datu‏ بن الحاجب 
me a eee adi dont ee‏ اد 
الأقضية وكثيراً من المنتق للباجي والمدونة بشرح أبي الحسن platy 7 den‏ 
عياض rs call d ubl en o oli‏ انه ar Hs,‏ 
us‏ كله ود ولا من مدخل ابن الحاح Ley yy‏ من الرسالة والألفية وغيرها. وفسرت 


19 Ksfoya adds والتصوف‎ . 

41 For this vowelling of the name see Ta'rikh, 48; Nail, 84]. 

* Kifaya, in the pamsege actually quoted above gives jim ,ولازمة‎ but in the biography of 
Muhammad Baghyu'u gives jù لازمته | كبر من عشر‎ . 

B omita.‏ ته 

44 B omits. 

Thus in Kifaya. Fath A reads U^ pis ; Breads lays fo, 

** Thus, correctly in Xifaya ; Fath A and B read كلل‎ , 

47 In Kifüya. See also Nail, 841-2; Ta'ribh, 45-6. 

. بقراءة وقراءة غيري عليه B reads‏ © 

Thus Kifaya and Ta'rikh, Fath A roads gi ; Band Naw read «qii. 

5١ B reads تلقيق‎ . 

Thus B; A reads السعدي‎ 

5 Thus B; A reads .ان مقرم‎ 

9 Thus B; A reads eA. 

^ B reads a, 

5 Thus Kifaya (J). Fath A and B read tla; Ta'rikh, 40, has asl; Kifüya (R) is 
not clear. 

** Thus Fath B; A reads. يقتي‎ d, 

E B kaj. 
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عليه * القرآن العزيز إلى أثناء سورة الأعراف وسمعت بلفظه جامع المعيار للونشر يشي ** 
كاملا وهو ی uae‏ كبير ومواضيع خر منه. 
وباحثته Ter‏ فى المشكلات وراجعته فى المهمات. وأجازنى dex‏ جميع ما يجوز 
له وعنه وأوقفتته على بعض à (dip‏ به وقرظ عليه i" daz‏ كتب عني أشياء 
من Qizl‏ وسمعته ينقل ** بعضها a‏ درسه ML‏ وتواضعه وقبوله الحق حيث تعين. 
قال $$ Le al iail Le‏ الله محمد بن CD guns‏ الأديب المرا كشي T‏ 
فهرسته: كان أخونا أحمد بابا من أهل العم والفهم والإدراك التام الحسن» حسن 
التصنيف كامل الحظ من العلوم US‏ وحديثاً وعر بية وأصولا LA by‏ مليح الاهتداء 
لمقاصد العلماء ““» Tots‏ على التقييد والمطالعة» مطبوعاً على التأليف. ألّف تاليف E‏ 
مفيدة جامعة فيا cel‏ عنديات il,‏ قال حدثي محديث الرحمة المسلسل 
iU‏ عن oth‏ بسنده وحديث المصافحة عن Lal oly‏ وسمعت عليه Ps‏ 
يح مسل بلفظه ولم GA‏ إلا قليل. وقرأت عليه الشفاء وعشرينيات الفازازي * 
وتخميس ابن مهيب لها وشيئاً من صميح البخاري سنن الترمذي Lodh‏ وسمعت 
zal‏ العراقي ** عليه تفقهاء إلا CP Gul‏ وأوائل مختصر خليل وأشياء من الأبي 
على مسل وغير ذلك وأجازني. وذاكرته فى الأسانيد ولرجال ولتأرخ » وكان من 
أوعبة dal‏ ؛ رحمه الله تعالى» وناولني المسلسل بالمالكية. انتهى. 
قال فيه صاحبه» السيد الأستاذ المتواضع الناظم الناثر ذو GHEY‏ الظاهرة 
e‏ الفاخرةء الحاج أحمد بن الحاج محمد بن أبي فهري التواتى ثم المراكشي » 
any‏ الله تعالى: بما فتح call‏ تعالى» على بملاقات dle‏ الدنيا ومعلمهاء حامل لواء 
B adds als (1).‏ 56 
. الونشر بسي Thus B; A reads‏ 5 
Thus B; A omits J.‏ ©‘ 
“a B omite all after jl, down to this word.‏ 


© Fath A and B read .يقيل‎ The reading ينقل‎ is on the authority of Kifaya, Nau, $42, and 
Ta'rikh, 46. 

© The following quotation is also in Kiftya. 

* This is the reading of Kifaya except for the final word where Kifaya has „AJl. Fath A 
réads .مبيساً لاهتداء مقاصد العلاء‎ Fath Breads لاهتداء مقاصد العلماء‎ bos, 

* B has توالت‎ . 

** Reading supported by Kifaya (J). Kifüya (B) roads .عقليات ونقليات‎ B appears to read 
oul عنه‎ ole, 

*: Thus B; A reads الأولية‎ 

** Thus, correctly, Kifaya (J); Fath A and B and Kiftya (R) read الفزازي‎ , 

» Ball الحديث‎ zal, 

"* Thus B; A reads .لا أبياتاً‎ 
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الأحاديث ومفهمهاء gb‏ ر وايات مذهب الإمام مالك ومقدمهاء العام العلامة 
المقبول الفاضل الفهامة» سيدي وبغيتي وهداي ومسرجي ومثواي sul, mt‏ 
Ul‏ العباس سيدي أحمد باباء جعل call‏ تعالى» أيامه للخير اسباباً وفتح به إلى العلوم 
أبواباً» تلقيت منه ما فتح الله لي بالقبول وألفيته علقة الوصول. فلازمت بابه المبارك 
Ue Dors Lib dU‏ وتضلعت من زمزم Fl n‏ وكنت معه كالذي 


بأكل ولا يشبع 
«gi TUUS = cols‏ القرآن العظم بتفسير الجلالين ya‏ والسيوطي 

d‏ عامين eno"‏ قراءة تفهم ونحقيق ^ وتدقيق» " م eU lj‏ مالكء c‏ البخاري 
ف e‏ اختصارها للقرطبى pel e e c‏ للسيوطي ane‏ م الشفاء 9 
الخصائص للسيوطي» ثم العلوم الفاخرة» ثم البدور السافرة ثم ألفية Nye YA‏ 
م درساً كثيرة من الفقه فى خحليل والرسالة ونحفة مكارو نا qr ue‏ 
وعدة من تواليفه» ii call aay‏ غيرها مما حصلته من ” أجوبته aleas 0L is‏ 
cle‏ وفوائده. وأجازني *” جميع ذلك إجازة” dh.‏ من غير تقييد» رحمه cal‏ 

2 

3 بلدهم‎ d تعالى» فى طائفة من أهل 2 بثقافهم‎ call az, ue 
وألف على يد محمود زرقون لما استول على بلادهم وجاء بهم أسارى‎ Ul محرم عام‎ 
رمضان من العام واستقروا مع عيالمم فى حكم الثقاف‎ sh فى القيود فوصلوا مراكش‎ 
فسرحوا يوم الأحد الحادي والعشرين من رمضان عام أريعة‎ EA إلى أن انصرم أمد‎ 
7 لذنوبهم‎ BUS تعالى»‎ call وألف ففرحت قلوب المؤمنين بذلك» جعلها‎ 

doy Condo ZY) yo dle EAL ge يجنا‎ Ly i dm ll Coke Jb 
LA الإباية يجامع الشرفاء عراكش» من أنوه جوامعهاء أقرىء *” مختصر خليل قراءة‎ 

71 8 وتفهم‎ xe. 

72 My correction. Fath A and B both read .ومسل‎ 

n Bay gly, 

" B .وإجازة‎ 

"5 The &ooount of Ahmad Bábá's deportation is also quoted from the Fihrist of Abū 
‘Abdulah Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Marrikushi. Al.Bartilis source ls probably Kifaya where 
Ahmad Bābā quotes the account in his autobiography. The same account also appears in 
Ta'rikh referring to the gadi ‘Umar b. Mahmiid who was deported along with Ahmad B&b& 
(see pp. 173-4). 

"* Thus Fath A and B; Ta'rikh and Ksfáya have tho interesting variant 4. 

. جعلها الله JUS‏ لحم كفارة Bag gid‏ 7 

' Ahmad B&bá's account of his teaching in Marrikush is evilently drawn from Kifaya. 

"^ Faih A and B have-|jl. The reading t; | from Kifaya is adopted as more suitable 
after III. 
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ونحقيق ونقل وتوجيه وكذا ees‏ ابن مالك وألفية الحديث للعراقي فختمت على نحو 
عشر مرات ونحفة الحكام لابن mele‏ وجمع الجوامع Soy Sd‏ ابن عطاء الله 
والجامع الصغير للجلال السيوطي قراءة تفهم P‏ مراراً والصحيحين Ve‏ على * 
LA raiz, Tye Cul‏ وكذا الشفاء ** والمعجزات الكبرى للسيوطي وشائل الترمذي 
والاكتفاء لأبي الربيع الكلاعي وغيرها. 

وازدحم " على okeh GI‏ طلبتها ولازمونى » بل قرأ على قضاتها كقاضي 
الجماعة بفاس العلامة أبي القاسم TM‏ النعيم الغساني وهو كبير ينيف على 
ستين وكذا قاضي مكناسة le JE‏ المؤلف صاحبنا أبو العباس ابن القاضي المكناسي » “* 
له رحلة للشرق لني فيها الناس C‏ وهو oed‏ مني » ومفتي مرا كش الرجراجي وغيرهم. 

وأفتيت فيها eue Us, Und P‏ لا تتوجه ”* الفتوى فيها UG‏ إلا إلى. Ce‏ 
إلى * مراراً فابتبلت إلى call‏ تعالى» ** أن يصرفها عني . واشتهر اسمي فى البلاد من 
سوس الأقصى إلى LE‏ والجزائر وغيرها. وقد قال لي بعض ilb‏ الجزائر » وقد قدم 
علينا مراكش» لا نسمع ف بلادنا إلا بأسمك فقط. Lely‏ ذلك كله مصداق قوله» 
صلى الله عليه وسل : إن الله لا يتزع cdl‏ الحديث ”. انتهى. 

any call‏ الله تعالى» تاليف عديدة مفيدة )١(‏ شرح الصغرى فى أربعة 
كراريس و(۲) المطلب ولمأرب " نى أعظم أساء الرب dos‏ فى كراسة Q5‏ شرح 
الصدور وتنوير القلوب ببيان مغفرة ما نسب للجانب النبوي من الذنب ‏ و(4) نشر 


+ Thus Band Kifaya ; A reads yi. 

” B omita, 

n Kifaya adds .والموطأ‎ 

2 Thus B ; A reads وأزدهم‎ . > 

* Thus Kifays. Fath A reada [blank] أبو العباس أبن القامم‎ ele; B reds صاحبنا ابو‎ 
e العياس أبن‎ . 

.له رحلة المشرق ولي فما الناس T B reads‏ 

.مرا كش Bo.‏ ! 

N.‏ يتوجه فما الفتوى 8 7ه 

55 Thus Fath A; Fath B reade LA cio. 

* Thus B; A omite تعألى‎ . 

** This appears to be the hadith quoted by al-Bukhari (4. العل : باب كيف يقيض‎ OLS) 
beginning ينتزعه من العباد‎ Gul .إن الله لا يقبض العل‎ 

31 Thus Kifaya, providing a sounder rhyme to the second part of the title than Fath A and B 
cil c Lt, 

* This ought to be الذنوب‎ to rhyme with .القلوب‎ The title does not appear in any other 
source and cannot be checked. 
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العبير بمعاني آيات الصلاة على البشير النذير و(ه) نيل الأمل فى تفضيل النية على 
العمل d"‏ شرح نية al gall‏ من عمله وآخر فيه مياه AE)‏ الأمل فى dea‏ 
النية على العمل *" و(7) المهج المبين فى شرح حديث أولياء الله oed‏ و(8) البدور 
"iil‏ فى شرح حديث الفطرة و(4) شرح مختصر خليل من الزكاة إلى أثناء 
duda de ec ce‏ اتدل "adds iie du‏ وحاشية عليه laku‏ 
oe 07)‏ الرب الجليل a‏ نحرير مهات خليل ' d"‏ سفرين ينقل منهما الأجهوري 


- 


فی شرحه على المحختصر و(١١) AX3‏ اراق nt de‏ وخصصيت uibus: 4j‏ 
کراس AY‏ إفهام ot eue‏ قول d dde‏ النكاح gu‏ و(۱۳) فتح 
الرزاق فى مسألة الشك فى الطلاق 71 و(4١)‏ أنفس الأعلاق فى فتح الاستغلاق ا" 
من كلام خليل J‏ درك الصداق (Yo),‏ الزند الوري و 18 نخيير المشتري 
و الكشف والبيان لأصناف مجلوب السودان *” و(۷١)‏ اللمع فى الإشارة لحك 
. و(۱۸) ترتیب جامع المعيار للونشريشي 1 كتب منه كراريس و(۱۹) à el‏ 
سئلة المصرية و(١5)‏ فتح الصمد الفرد فى معنى محبة الله تعالى للعبد 7 (Y),‏ تعليق 
على أوائل الألفية وآخر ole‏ (۲۲) النكت الوافية ‏ بشرح الألفية وآخر سماه 


3 Thus also Kifaga. 

H Thus also Kiftyc. Fath B omits the whole passage from note 93 onwards, 

. المفصرة 8 3 

٠ Thus Kifaya. Fath A reads مغفل خليل‎ Jé; 8 .محل مغفل خليل‎ The word is seems 
inappropriate in the context of حل‎ 

٠: Thus also Kifays (R); Kifaya (J) gives الجليل فى £, , ممتصر خليل‎ oe 

** Thus also Kifüya and Nail, 218. GAL, Suppl., n, 716, quoting the Fes lithographed 
edition of 4.H. 1807 gives Irshad al-wigif li ma'na niyyat al-halyf. 

** Thus also Fez lithographed edition of a.m. 1807. 

189 Thus also Fox lithographed edition of a.n. 1807. 

1*1 Thus Fex lithographed edition of a.n. 1307; Fath A and B both read الاستعلاق‎ 

1 B adds JL... 

1# Thus Rabat A, No. 508, Ir, with the alternative title on the opening page of the MB, 
السود‎ ce الصعود إلى نيل حك‎ clas. The title adopted in our text is also the one, given by 
“Uthman b. Fadi in his Boyde wajib al-Ayjra (MB 82/53, University of Ibadan Library, see 
fols. 4b, Bb, e£ passim). This is also the title given in GAL, Suppl., rz, 718, 4 ا‎ 
Mi'ràj al-eu'ad fi nail mujallab aLe&d. Fath A and B both read tel 

1*4 Thus in the oolophon of an early nineteenth-oentury MB of the work ane examined 
by Mr. D. M. Last in the Hbrary of the Nisimiyya Islamic School, Bokoto, Northern Nigeria. 
The copy has since been kindly loaned to the University of Ibadan where a microfilm has been 
made of it for preservation in the Untversity Library. The MS consists of 12 folios of 28 lines 
per page. Fath A reads الطبع‎ S S; Fath Breads طبخ‎ So g, 

1*5 Thus Faik B. Kifaya and Fath A read الوتشر يمي‎ 

195 Thus B; A reads العيد‎ . 


1# Kifaya (R) gives iia better rhyme. 
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Ji (YY)‏ لتكت الركية» لم IR‏ و(4؟) LE‏ الإجادة فى مساواة *** fetal‏ للمبتدأ ى 
bz‏ الافادة ق کراس وآحر (Yo) ole‏ النكت المستجادة d‏ مساواتهب| d‏ شط 119 
الإفادة و(75) التحديث «التأنيس فى الاحتجاج بابن دريس CO‏ يريد T "m‏ 
ciy ya‏ ف ورقات و(۲۷) نزول الرحمة فى التحدث بالنعمة (YA)s‏ درر الوشاح 
Ut ana‏ النكاح وهو uae‏ كتاب الوشاح للسيوطي و(9؟) جلب النعمة ودفع 
النقمة بمجانية الولاة الظل: 0١ H5‏ نيل المرام oly‏ حك الإقدام على الدعاء 
لما فيه من Coley‏ وهو TT PEST‏ تأليفه و(١") ce‏ القدير للعاجز الفقير 
3 الكلام على دعاء محمد بن حير و(9") نحفة الفضلاء ببعض فضائل العلاء 74 
وحتصره ی عشر ورقات يغالب E‏ الثمن» ساه (P)‏ مرآة التعريف فى فضل Hi‏ 
الشريف و(4”) درر ALS‏ بذكر الحلفاء وأفاضل الملوك (re),‏ نيل clay)‏ 
EF‏ 9 الديباج و( RE ij al dia "uri‏ من ليبس d or‏ الديباج (TV)‏ 
ترجمة السنوسي ‏ فى ثلاثة كراريس (UA),‏ خمائل الزهر ى كيفية الصلاة de‏ 
سيد البشر ,)4( الدرر النضير فى ألفاظ الصلاة على البشير النذير. فهذه تسعة 
وثلاثون Gt‏ وقال Cole‏ الترحمة: LÄN‏ عدة كتب تزيد على أربعين تأليفاً. 
اتبى. فأنا ما وقفت على أسماء الباق من تواليفه. 

ولا آلف بعض dy‏ وكتبه أوقف عليه كل من ينسب للعلم فى مراكش 


148 B مساوات‎ . 

1e Thus Kyfayo and Fath B. A reads شرح‎ : Nash, 1, 332, gives الإجادة فى مساواة الخير‎ QL 
فى اشتراط الإفادة‎ asd 

uo Thus Kifays. Jak arene cere ne Khalaf, quoting Safwat man ixtashar, gives 
الفاعل بالمبتد! فى ترط الافادة‎ GUL] النكت المستجادة فى‎ . 

11 Thus also Kifays and Naakr, 1, 333. 

ua pala, 

23 Thus Rabat A, No. 643, XI. Kifäya reads الظلمة‎ dy! Wik مجانبة‎ ; Fath A and B 
have الولاة‎ ale جلب النقمة ممجانبة الظلمة وما رواه الروات‎ 

114 Thus Rabat C, No. D (471) (2) 407. 

"t 8 Gell JW. 

114 ‘Thus MSS of Där (ta’rikA, 1315), Jäms'a (1298), Bed. Nai. (5257 and 5719), British Museum 
(Or. 11560). Also Fes Hthographed edition of 4.8. 1317 and Cairo printed editions, A.H. 1828 and 
1351. Fath A and B, Kifaya, Nashr, 1, 333, and Rabat C, No. 2229 all give عل‎ bl. Khalaf, 
1, 13, gives بعليل الديباج‎ 

117 Thus Pattish, 221, Dar (û ١ ممه‎ v, 909), Alger (1788), Bib. Nat. (4628), and Jami'a 
(1181 and 765). Path A and B read معرفة‎ J (soe also Fattdsh, 101). Berlin (10082) has إلى معرفة‎ 

115 B ud. 

110 Rabat A, No. 407, IL, and Rabat C, No. 2241, have a work of Ahmad Bibi entitled 
السئدسية فى فضائل السنوسية‎ SU! (aee also GAL, Suppl , rr, 716). 
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كالفقيه العلم MC‏ ال dam ec (LI‏ بن مسعود بن سعيك cem‏ 
وقاضي الماعة T‏ بمراكش الفهامة الدراك» أبي عبد الله الرجراجي › كبير هم » وابن 
أخيه gia‏ عصره الفهامة الدراك» عبد الواحد بن أحمد CA‏ بدا ا 
وقاضي ا لجاعة بفاس » الشيخ المعقلي أبي القاسم بن أبي النعيم الغساني c‏ والفهامة الدراك» 
السيد الفرضي المعقلى الحساني أحمد السالمء والفهامة النافذ ذي الذهن T‏ الوقادء أحمدء 
عرف (BU‏ فكلهم استحسنه إلى الغاية ورأوا أن لا مزيد Made‏ فى الإحسان 
والإجادة وكتب لى ذلك عا ظهر من الثناء والتقريظ. 

مولده za‏ الأحد ay sol tl‏ من ذي el indl‏ عام XS‏ وستين 
Sandy‏ وتوق » ary‏ الله تعالى»ء ععوة الحميس السادس من شعبان عام سته وثلاثين 
call,‏ رحمه الله تعالى» والحمد لله رب العالمين. 


TRANSLATION 
Sidi Ahmad Baba, the jurist, b. al-Hajj Ahmad b. al-Hajj Ahmad b. ‘Umar | 
b. Muhammad Aqit b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Yahya b.?t Guddalah b. Bakki b. 
Nig b. Laqq b. Yahya b. Tishta b. Tnfrà b. Jirày b. ‘knjr b. 'ng b. Abi Bakr 
b. ‘Umar al-Sinhaji,45 al-Masini '13*^—may God Most High have mercy on them. 
From the outset of his career—may God Most High have mercy on him— 
he strove hard in the service of learning thus surpasamg all his contemporaries, 
until only his teachers remained his equals in learning and they too recognized 
him as a truly learned man. He became well known and was widely talked 
about m the Maghrib and the learned men of the great centres (al-amsdr) 
acknowledged his superiority in giving fatwas. He stood up boldly for the 
truth though It came from the humblest of men, and would not gloss over it 
even for the sake of amirs and sultans. The name of Muhammad—may God 
bless him and grant him peace—formed a birthmark on the upper part of his 
right arm in white markings. 
The author of the Ta'rikh al-Siidan said (of him): His household was a 
home of learning and piety. Learning abounded among them (sc. the Aqit 
family), and it was in this tradition that he grew up. He learnt by heart some 


. الأغمي Thus B; A reads‏ معد 

m Ball gU. 

wm My correction. A reads aji; B reads الزهد‎ , 
13 B appoars to read .ورأوا الامر مزيد عليه‎ 


134 The vowelling of the following Berber names has been based on information provided by 
@ Kunte Moor familiar with this Saharan district. 

15 Or al-Sunh&jl The commonly used form &l-S«nháji is not admitted by the Arab philo- 
logwts. (See al-Fairüz&b&dI, مسقي له‎ al musi, Oalro, 4. 1308, 1, 198.) 

1 The nisbe is to Ke-Magina, a town on the Niger between Mopti and Begou, which had 
been the home of his ancestor, Muhammad Agit. Other nisbas used are al-Mastfl, al-Takriri, 
al-Tinbukti, al-Larnasi, and al.Suüdáni. (See my arücle, ‘Ahmad Bibi and the Moroocen 
invasion of the Sudan (1591)’, JHSN, xı, 3, 1062, 811-28.) 
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of the fundamental works (al-ummahat) and studied grammar with his uncle, 
Abt Bakr!” the pious man, and Qur’anic exegesis (tafsir), traditions of the 
Prophet (hadith), jurisprudence (figh), the sources of law (usul), the Arabic 


language ('arabwya), literary style (bayan), and other branches of knowledge 
with his shatkh, the very learned Muhammad Baghyu'u,!?? whose teaching he 
attended for over 10 years. He received hadtth and logic (manjsq) from his father 
aurally (samá'an) and studied the Rtsala 1™ deeply as well as the Magámat of 
al-Hariri 19 and other than these two (works). He became famous among the 
students for his cleverness, (triumphmg) over weariness and boredom. 

In the biography of his aforementioned shatkh he (sc. Ahmad Baba) says: 
With him I completed a study of the Mukhtagar of Khalil?! reading It myself 
and (listening to) others reading it nearly eight times. I also completed with 
him. a deep study of the Muwar 13 and a searching and critical study of the 
Tasha 1° of Ibn Malik over a period of three years; also a critical study of 
the Usul of al-Bubki 34 with the commentary of al-Mahalli!*® three times. 
(I also studied with him) the Alfiyya of al-'Tráqi with ita author's commentary,“ 
the Talkhis al-Miftah 137 with the abbreviated (commentary) of al-Sa‘d 3 
twice, the Sughra of al-Santisi 9 and his commentary on the Jaza iriyya,! 

14? For his biography see Nast, 102. 

14 His nba is al-Wankari or al-Wangarl. The name Wangare was applied to the Dyula 
merchants who arranged the purchase of gold dust and rts transportation from the regions of 
the ' Gold Coast’ and ' Ivory Coast’ to the cities along the Niger where it was eventually sold 
to the Arab traders from North Africa (seo Tableau, 808, 365, 387). 

19 Presumably of ('Abdullh) b. Ab! Zaid (‘Abd al-Rahmén) al-Qairawin!, d. c. 906 
(GAL, 1, 177). 

us GAL, 1, 270. This is the only work of classical literary prose widely read in the Western 
Sudan ; it still forms part of the curriculum of the in Northern Nigeria. 

l1 Khall b. Igh&q b. Müs& al-Jund!, d. 1874 (GAL, r1, 88; Natl, 112, eto.). The MukAtasar 
of Khall is the standard work of MEKI figh in North Afrioa and the Western Sudan. It هد‎ the 
‘bare bones’ of its subject and hence the style is very terse. This makes it the more useful for 
pedagogical purposes and has provided fertile ground for the writing of commentaries. 

wa Of MAHk b. Anas al-Agbah!, d. 705, from whom the Maliki law school derives its name 
(GAL, 1, 175 ; BI, m, 205). , 

33 Taskti al-fawd’id wa takmil al-magügid of Muhammad b. ‘Abdullih b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abdullih b. MAHK al-GhayAn!, d. 1278 (GAL, 1, 298). 

134 Abt Nasr ‘Abd al-Wahh&b b. ‘Ali al-Gubkt, d. 1870 (GAL, rr, 80). The above work is 
properly known as Jam‘ al fawn’. 

us Muhammad b. Ahmad Jalal al-Din al-MahaIlt, d. 1450 (GAL, r, 113). 

134 ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Husain al-'Ir&at, d. 1404. The Alfiyya is a versification. of the ‘Ulam 
al-hadith of Ibn Sal&h, d. 1245 (GAL, r, 65). The commentary is known as Fath al-ghatth 
(GAL, SuppL, 1, 612). 

ut Of Mohammad b, ‘Abd al-Ra&hmá&n al-Qaswin!, al-Khatib al-Dimashqg!t, d. 1388. The 
Talkhis al- Mifith هذ‎ an abrklgement of the third part (‘ils al-ma'äni wa 'Lbaydn) of the Mintak 
al'ulem of Yüsuf b. Ab! Bakr al-Bakk&kt, d. 1229 (GAL, 1, 295). 

188 je, the Sharh mukhAiagar to the TalkAfs al-Mifidh by Sa'd al-Din Mas'üd b. ‘Umar 
al-Taftazinl, d. 1889 (GAL, 1, 295 ; 11, 215). Lóvi-Provengal remarks that al-Taftax&n! is known 
in Morocco simply by the nickname al-Sa‘d (see Chorfa, 18-14). 

Wwe Muhammad b. Yünus b. ‘Umar al-Hasan! al-Sanüst, d. 1486, wrote three works on 
tawhid called Agidat ahl al-tawkid al-Fubrt, al-Wustà (also called alJumal or al Mwrahida), and 
al-Sughra (also called Umm al-bartAin) (GAL, rr, 250). 

149 Le. al Hanzimat al-Jasi’iriyys fi 'Ltaswhid of Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Jazi'irt, d. 1497 
(GAL, IT, 252); al-Banüat's commentary is called al-‘Igd al-farid fi hall mushkilat al-tawAtid. 
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also the Htkam of Ibn 'Ata'allah 1€! with Zarrüq's commentary on it,!2 the 
poem of Abi Muqri‘@ the Hāshimiyya 144 on astrology with its commentary 
and al-Tajüris Mugaddsma 145 concerning the same subject, the Rajas of 
al-Maghili on logio,!4* the KAazrajiyya 147 on prosody with the commentary of 
al-Sharif al-Babti,!4** and a great deal of the Tuhfat al-hukküm of Ibn ‘Asim 14 
with his son's commentary on it;!9 all of these were in my own reading. 
I also made with him a searching study of the whole of the Far‘ of Ibn al- 
Hajib 251 and attended his reading of the Tawdth,1™ (thus) there only escaped 
me from (the section on) ‘deposited goods’ (al-wadtía) to (the section on) 
‘legal decisions’ (al-aqdwa) ; also a great deal of the Muntaga of al-Baji !* 
and the Mudawwana !5* with the commentary of Abū 'l-Iasan al-Zarwili,!*5 
and the Sa of 'lyàg.5* I read over to him almost half of the Sahih of 
al-Bukhari !*" and listened to his reading of it; in the same way (I studied) 
the whole of the Sahih of Muslim 155 and some parts of the Mudkhal of Ibn 


141 Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. 'At&'all&h al-Iskandart, d. 1800 (GAL, It, 
117; Suppl, ir, 145-8). 

M3 je, the Tanbih dhawi 'l-Asrmam of Ahmad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad Zarrüq, d. 1403 
(GAL, x, 117, 253). 

143 Abū Mugri'a (or Muqri‘), Muhammad b. ‘All al-Battiw! (f. 1881), Moroccan astronomer, 
wrote an uryfica on the determination of the hours (GAL, 11, 255; soe also G. Sarton, Introduction 
lo the hastory of sctence, Baltimore, 1927-48, Vol. 11, Pt. 1, p. 695). 

144 T have been unable to identify this work. 

145 “Abd al-Rahm&n b. Muhammad al-Té&jfirl, d. 1590. His Mugaddima is also called Ristla 
ft 'l-fupil al-arba'a (GAL, Suppl., xz, 485). 

146 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Maghilf al-TílimsánT, d. 1504, who 
distinguished himself by persecuting the Jews of Tuwit. He fled from there and visited Katsina 
and Kano where he wrote a treatises on government for Muhammad Rumfa, sultan of Kano 
(1468-09). Thence he went to Gao where he was adviser to the Askia al-H&}; Muhammad Türé 
(reg. 1493-1528). He was the author of numerous works on tafsir, hadith, figh, mantig, eto. 
The work in question here would seem to be the Minah al wahid. (Boe lus biography in Natl, 
380-2; A. D. H. Bivar and M. Hiskett, ‘ The Arabio literature of Nigeria to 1804: a provisional 
account’, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 104-48.) 

١147 Lo. al-Ramizat al-shaflya fi ‘tlm al-‘ardd wa 'l-qdjlya of ‘Abdulah b. "Uthmn al-Khasrajf, 
ff. c. 1220 (GAL, x, 812). 

143 Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hasan! al-Sharif al-Andalus! al-Gharnat! al-Sabti, d. 1350 
(GAL, 1, 812). 

14 Lo, the Tufa: و« لططسط له‎ fT suka a-'uqüd wa 'l-akhktm of Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
‘Agim, d. 1246 (GAL, 11, 264). 

UM ممع‎ GAL, x1, 204. 

jo, MukAiagar al- Puri’ (also called Jami‘ al-nownahdt) of "Uthmán b. ‘Umar b. Abi Bakr‏ تقل 
ibn al-Hajib, d. 1240 (GAL, x, 303 ; SuppL, 1, 581).‏ 

14 The Taswdth is a commentary on Ibn al-HAjib's Mukhiapar by Khall b. Ish&g al-Jundi, 
d. 1874 (GAL, Suppl., 1, 631). 

US je. al-Mwuniagi shark al-Muwatia’ of Bulaimin b. Khalaf al-B&jt, d. 1081 (GAL, 1, 419; 
Suppl, 1, 298). ١ 

144 Compiled by ‘Abd al-Salim b. Said b. Habib al-Tanfikh!, nicknamed Sahnin, d. 854 
(GAL, Suppl, 1, 200; see so KI, rv, 65). 

us Abd ']I-Hasan ‘All! b. Muhammad al-Zarwili, d. 1810 (see references given in the preceding 
nota). 

186 Le, al Shifa fi ta'rif hug dg عله‎ Mustafa of ‘Tyid b. MASK b. 'TyAd al-Yahalb! (or al- Yahgubi) 
al-Sabti, d. 1149 (GAL, 1, 869). 

187 See 77, 2nd ed., x, 1206. 

188 Bee EI, rr, 758. 
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al-Hajj 1? and took some lessons on the Risdla,’™ the Alfiyys,1 and other 
works. I studied exegesis of the mighty Qur'üàn with him up to part way 
through Strat al-A'ráf 1® and heard his delivery of the Jams‘ al-ms‘ydar of 
al-Wansharishi}® in ite entirety, which comprises a large volume, and some 
other topics of his (ac. al-Wansharishi) I discussed the problems (of these 
works) with him at length and croes-examined him on the most important 
matters in them. He wrote me a licence (jaza) (to teach) all the things for 
which he had himself received a licence and all those for which he gave his own. 
I brought one of my own writings to his notice and he was pleased with it and 
wrote praises of it in his own handwriting—indeed he wrote down from me 
some parta of my researches and I heard him quoting some of them in his 
teaching, (thus demonstrating) his mmpartiality and humbleneas and his 
acceptance of the truth wherever it is found. 

In his Fifrist the reliable Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ya'qüb,!** the 
littérateur of Marrakush said : Our brother Ahmad Baba was a man of learning 
and intelligence, of fine and full intellect and an excellent writer. He was fully 
successful in the various branches of learning (ai-'ulüm)—jurisprudenoe, 
traditions of the Prophet, the Arabic language, the sources of law, and history— 
well able to grasp the meaning of (what) the learned men (wrote), assiduous in 
making notes and studying, a born writer. He wrote many useful and compre- 
hensive works in which are researches both original and derivative. He related 
to me the hadith al-raima 1*5 through an unbroken chain of transmission back 
to the Prophet bs 'l-awwaliyya,!** on the authority of his father through the 
latter’s chain of transmission, and the hadith al-musafaha,!*’ also on the 
authority of his father. I listened to his reading of most of the Sahih of Muslim, 
only missing a samall part of it. I read over to him the Shsfa’, the “Ishrinvyydt 
of al-Fazazi 155 and its rendering in pentastichs by Ibn Mahib,!** a part of the 

1% ıe. the MudkAal al-shar' al-sharif of Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad ibn 


al-IIAy} &l-F&st, d. 1386 (GAL, r, 83; SuppL, r, 95). 14* Seo p. 582, n. 129. 
10 Probably the oelebr&ted thousand-line versification on grammar by Ibn Malik (see 
p. 582, n. 133). 1*1 The seventh sira. 


1€ Le. al- Mi'yár al-Maghrib ‘on fati ‘ulama’ Tfrigiyya wa '] Andalws wa 'l- Maghrib, the 
major work of faiwüs according to the Maliki rite, compiled by Ahmad b. Yahya b. Muhammad 
&l-Tilims&n!T al-Wensharish!, d. 1508 (GAL, r1, 248). 

164 [bn Ya'qüb, a Berber of the Ait Yousi, was chief secretary to the sultan al-Mansür. 
He was consxdered to be the outstanding literary man of his day in Moroooo (see Nushai, 278). 

185 ' The Merciful will have mercy on the merciful Be merorful to those on earth; He who 
is in Heaven will be merciful to you.’ (See Sahih al-Tirmidlt, Kuab al-Birr.) 

166 The term musalsal is used if a Aadith has an unbroken chain of authonty back to the 
Prophet and when the tranmmnitters state certain conditions under which the transmission took 
place (e.g. that each transmitter swore an oath on the soundness of the tradition before passing 
it on). In this oase the condition w the affirmation by each transmitter that the kadhi in question 
was the first he had received (bi 'Lauwalwya) from the mekaddyk on whose authority he relates it. 

147 “The hadith of shaking hands.’ This conmsts of the formula sdfakant (wa shibakani wa 
adafant) falan , علتبي‎ stfahani... through a chain of hand-shakers traced back to someone who 
shook hands with tho Prophet. (See Fath, fol. 8b, for an example of a Aadéth al-mupdfaka.) 

188 Le. ab-Qasd’sd al-‘Ishriniyytt fi madh sayyidnd Mukammad, by Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmén b. Yakhiaftan al-FázAz!, d. 1230 (GAL, Suppl, 1, 482). 

1% Abi Bakr Muhammad b Mahib (GAL, Suppl., 1, 483). 
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Sahih of al-Bukhari, the Sunan of al-Tirmidhi,!” and the Muwatta’. I studied 
the Alfiyya of al-“Iragi with him deeply, except for a few versee—also the early 
parts of the Mukhtagar of Khalil and some parta of al-Ubbi(’s commentary) on 
(the Sahih of) Muslim 17 ag well as other works and he gave me a licence (to 
transmit them). I discussed with him the chains of transmission and the 
narrators (al-r$jdl) 17* and the historical points (arising from these studies). He was 
one of the repositories of learning—may God Most High have meroy on him. He 
passed on to me (ndwalant) the chain of authority of the Maliki law school” 

His companion, the humble teacher, al-Sayyid al-Hajj Ahmad b. al-Hàjj 
Muhammad b. Abi Fihri (?) al-Tuwati al-Marrakushi, writer of both prose and 
verse, a man possessed of outstanding moral qualities and excellent charac- 
teristica—may God Most High have mercy on him—asaid concerning him: 
On account of what God opened up to me through my meetings with the 
learned man and teacher of this world, the bearer of the standard of the 
traditions of the Prophet and their interpreter, champion of the transmitted 
texta of the law school of Imam Malik, the learned man, the scholar, virtuous 
and acceptable (to God), the savant, my master, my goal, my guidance, my 
lamp, my refuge, my life-blood and light, Abū 'l-Abbas Sidi Ahmad Baba— 
may God make his life a cause of blessing and through him open the doors to 
the branches of knowledge—I willingly accepted from him that wherewith God 
blessed me and found him the means of obtaining to God's pleasure. I was 
constantly at his blessed door, nights and days and months and years and 
quenched my thirst from his well of knowledge in which was satisfaction. With 
him I was like one who eate but is not filled. I read over to him—may God 
Moat High have mercy on him—the mighty Qur'an with the commentary of 
the two Jalàls,7* al-Mahalli and al-Suyfiti, twice over a period of two years, 
studying it deeply, critically and meticulously ; then the Muwaffa’ of Imam 
Malik, then Bukhari and Muslim and al-Qurtubi’s abridgement of their 


170 i.e. the Sahih or Jûmé' of Abū Isi Muhammad b. 'Is& b. Saura b. Shaddad al-Tirmidhi, 
d. 888-4 or 888-0 (GAL, 1, 101; BI, 1v, 706). 

111 ie. the اقوط[‎ al-ksmál of Muhammad b. Khalifa b. ‘Umar al-Washtdtl al-Ubbi, d. 1424 
(GAL, 1, 160). 

178 ‘Ilm ab-rigil was an important branch of kadità knowledge concerned with verifying the 
1eHability of the transmitters (meukaddithiin), especially through a critical examination of where 
and when they lived and the possibilty, if not certainty, of their having come into contact with 
the man from whom they olaimed to have heard the hadith. It was largely out of the need for 
this kind of information that the senos of biography grew. 

173 Presumably a chain of authorities through whom the teachings of the MAlikI rite had 
been handed down and by virtue of admission to which one became an &uthorrmed teacher of 
Maliki law. The term wdwaloei (nom. verb. mundwala) indicates that the student received a 
written copy of the chain from his master which he then copied for himself. This was then 
submitted to the master for cheokmg and authentication. 

171 This commentary, popularly known as al-Jaldlain, is highly esteemed on aooount of its 
conciseness. It was begun by تقلول‎ al-Din al-Mahalll (see p. 582, n. 135) and finished by ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad b. Abt Bakr Jalal al-Din al-Suyfitl al-Hudgsiri (d. 1505) 
at the precocious age of 20 in 1485 (GAL, u, 143, 145 (6)). The part which al-Suyfit! wrote is 
sometimes referred to as al-T'akmila. 
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works 178; then al-Jdmeé‘ al-saghir 17° of al-Suytti several times, al-Shifa’ and 
the Khaga'ig!"" of al-Suytti. After this al-'Ulüm al-fakhira 17° followed by 
al-Budür al-sáfira !™ ; then the Alfyyat al-hadtth several times and many 
lessons of fiqh from Khalil, the Rwala, Tuhfat al-hukkdm, and other books. 
Then I studied al-Kala‘1 1% and a number of his works—may God Most High 
have mercy on him—and other matters which I acquired from his replies, notes, 
compilations, researches, and comments. And for all these works he granted me 
an open licence without any restriction—may God Most High have mercy on 
him. (Quotation concluded.) 

And he was sorely afflicted—may God Most High have mercy on him—with 
a group of his contemporaries in their home town through their Imprisonment 
in Muharram 1002 (September/October 1593) at the hand of Mahmfid Zargiin 
when he conquered their land. He sent them as prisoners in chams to 
Marrakush where they arrived on 1 Ramadan of the same year (21 May 1594). 
They remamed in confinement with their families until their period of affliction 
was over and they were set free on Sunday, 21 Ramadan 1004 (19 May 1596), 
at which the hearts of the Muslims were filled with joy—may God Most High 
make this (sc. mshna) an expiation of their gins.1*! 

And he of whom this biography is written said: And when we emerged 
from our affliction they asked me to teach and so, after (at first) refusmg, I sat 
in the Jami‘ al-Shurafa’ in Marrákush, which is one of the finest of that city's 
mosques. I taught the MukAtasar of Khalil exhaustively, oritically and instruc- 
trvely and from the point of view of ita transmission; also the Tashi of Ibn 
Malik in the same way and the Alfiyyat al-hadsth of al-‘Iragi which I completed 
nearly ten times ; also the Tuhfat al-hukkam of Ibn Agim, the Jam‘ aljawams 18 
of al-Bubki, the Hikam of Ibn ‘Ata’allah, al-Jami‘ al-saghir of al-Jalal al- 
Suyfiti several times thoroughly; also the two Sahths several times, the 
students both listening to me and reading it back while 1 listened to them, as 
well as the abridgementa of these two works. In this same way (I taught) the 
Shsfa', al-Buyüti's al-Mu‘piedt al-bubrá,!5 the Shama’sl of al-Tirmidhi,1* the 
Iktfa' 195 of Aba 'l-Rsbi' al-Kala't, and other works. Ordinary people thronged 

1 GAL, Suppl., 1, 204 (8), mentions an abridgement of al-Bukh&rl’s Sahih by al-Qurtubi 
(d. 1258), who is perhaps to be identified with Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Bakr b. Farh 
&l-Ansári al-Qurtubi, d. 1269 or 1278 (GAL, 1, 415). The latter also wrote a book entitled 
al-MufMm fimd askkala min talkkis Hiab Muslim which may be the work referred to above 
(woe GAL, Buppl., 1, 385 (4)). 

176 AL Jami‘ al-saghir men hadith al-bashir al-nadhir (GAL, ni, 147 (88)). 

177 Presumably al-Mu'jizti wa هأ الممقط-]"‎ al-nabawiyya, also oaled al-Khast’ig al-kubrd 
(GAL, ni, 148). 

178 Of ‘Abd al-Rahmán b. Muhammad al-Tha'MIb!, d. 1468 (GAL, u, 249). 

178 Probably al-Pudür al-sifira fi xumar al-akhira of al-Suyüti (GAL, ni, 148). 

18 Aba ".Rabi' Sulaimdn b. Miis& b. Salim al-Kal&4, d. 1237 (GAL, Suppl, 1, 034). By 
al-Kala‘ the writer may mean the IHifd' (see below, n. 185) by which he is best known. 

10 Boe my article on Ahmad B&bà and the Moroccan invasion of the Sudan referred to on 
p. 581, n. 129. 1% See p. 583, n. 184. 183 See reference above, n. 177. 

1*4 Bee references, p. 585, n. 170. 

185 je. al-Ibifa’ bima tadommanaki min maghdzi Rasül Allah wa maghûsî 'Lihaldikat 
al-bkulafa’. (For al-Kal&‘t seo reference above, n. 180.) 
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around me and followed my teaching as well as the famous jalshs 1365 of the 
city—indeed their gadis studied with me—such men as the Gadi Jama’ a 187 
of Fez (Fas), the very learned Abū ’l-Qasim b. Abi ’l-Nu‘aim al-Ghassani,18§ 
who was an old man of over 60, and the gadi of Meknes (Miknasa), the author 
and scholar to whom men journeyed for knowledge, our colleague Abû ’l-‘Abbas 
ibn al-Qadi al-Miknasi !** who made a journey to the East in which he met the 
scholars !9?—and he was older than me—and the muftt of Marrakush, al- 
Rajràji!! and others. I gave fatwás there (sc. Marrakush) both oral and 
written to such &n extent that fatwüs were generally only sought from me. 
They were assigned to me JA (for pronouncement) many a time and I implored 
God to keep them away from me. My name became famous m that land from 
Süs al-Aqsa 1* to Bougie (Bijaya) and elsewhere. One of the falsbs of Algiers 
who had come to us in Marrakush said to me, ' In our country we hear of no 
one but you’. All that is but a verification of his (the Prophet’s) words, ‘ God 
does not take away knowledge, . . . ". 

He wrote many useful works—may God Most High have mercy on him. 

(1) A commentary on the Sughrd m four fascicules (karárts).!** 

(2) al-Majlab wa 'l-ma'rab fs a'zam asma al-Rabb (ta'ala), in one fascicule. 

(8) Kitab Sharh al-sudür wa tamar al-qulüb bi bayan maghfira ma nusiba li 
"Ljdnab al-nabaws mn al-dhanb. 

(4) Nashr al-‘abir bi ma‘ant ayat al-salat ‘ala 'l-bashir al-nadhir. 

(5) Nasl al-amal fi tafdsl al-niyya ‘ala ’l-‘amal—being a commentary on the 
words, ‘A believer’s intention is more significant than his act’, and 
another on the same subject which he called, 

(6) Ghayat al-amal fs tafdsl al-myya ‘ala 'l-'amal. 

186 I use the Arabic word in preference to the Engimh ' students’ which generally conveys 
an impression of youth. In Islamic parlance anyone of any age may be a lib ° seeker (of 
knowledge) ’. 

187 The term 0181 'LJamd'a, first used in the western Islamio world to designate the mdi of 
a community of Muslims in a particular town, had, by the sixteenth century become synonymous 
with the term Gadi '-Qudd4 as used in the East. (Seo E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judiciaire 
en pays d' Islam, 2nd ed., Leiden, 1960, 130 ff.) F 

14 Born 1545, died by asmssination in 1628 (see Chorfa, p. 252, n. 2, and references cited 
there). He is said to have been reproached by Ahmad Babi for quoting apocryphal Aadiths 
(seco Iara, 290). 

1” Ahmad b. Muhammad al-MiknAal al-Zan&ti, known as Ibn al-Q&qI (1553-1616), author 
of Jadhwat al-igtibds, eto. (wee Chorfa, 100-12, 247-50). 

190 AT texta read here al-nds which I have rendered as ‘scholars’, In another place in the 
text of Fath, al-‘xlamd’ occurs with the variant al-nads in Ksfaya. It would seem that at this 
period al-nds meant al-‘ulama’, more particularly the celebrated ‘ulama’ of Egypt. 

191 Probably the ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Ahmad b. Abi “Abdullah al-Rayjrj! mentioned below. 

198 The alternative reading ‘wyyiniu lakā, would imply that Ahmad Bibi was appointed to 
the post of mufti, but this does not accord with the notion of miraran. 

1 Sts al-Aqsk ts the extreme south-west of Morocco. 

14 Kwrrüs or kwrrüsa, pl. karbris. The general meaning is ‘ pamphlet’. Redhouse (Turbish- 
English lexicon, Constantinople, 1884) gives the moaning as ‘a lift of five sheets of paper, the 
unit of Eastern bookbinding’. In bookbinding the sheets are usually doubled over and would 
thus make ten. This approximates to the English ‘ quire’ of four sheets doubled to make eight, 


hence any small pamphlet or opuscule. 
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(T) al-Manhay al-mubin ft sharh hadith awivya' Allah al-muhsbbin. 

(8) al-Buddr al-musfira fi sharh hadith al-fijra. 

(9) A commentary on Khalil’s Mukhiasar from the section on alms (zakat) 
to part-way through the section on marriage,”” in two books, called 
al-Magpid al-kafil bi hall mug fal Khalil, and a gloss on it which he called, 

(10) Minan al-Rabb al-Jakl fi taar mulimmat Khahil?* in two volumes 
which al-Ujhüri 1°? drew upon m his commentary on the MukAtagor. 

(11) Tanbih al-wiqif ‘ala tahrir wa khusstsat niyyat al-kalVf,** in one 
fascicule. 

(12) Ifham al-sama‘ bi mana qaul Khalil fs 'l-nikāh bı 'I-manafi. 

(13) Fath al-Raszáq fi mas’ alat al-shakk fs ’l-talaq. 

(14) Anfas al-a‘lag fi fath al-tstighlag man kalam Khali ft darak al-sadaq. 

(15) al-Zand al-wart ft taklar al-mushtari. 

(16) al-Kashf wa 'l-bayān li agnaf majlüb al-Sddan.'© 

(17) al-Lam' fs دعق ةمه ا"‎ ly hukm ubgh. 0 


185 Le. about one-fifth of the work. The chapters Included in the commentary would be: 
al-siyim, al-t‘tikt/, al-kajs, al-dhabd’th wa paid wa 'L'agiga, al-aimän va 'l-wudhir, al-jikäd, 
al musibaga, and khasd’ts al-nabt. 

144 This work was apparently written in Marrükush since in his Kifüyd? al-wrwhidj, which was 
completed in Marr&kush in 1008, Ahmad Bibi remarks that he has just engaged himself in the 
writing of it. (Quoted m the Paris (1000) edition of Khalll’s MukAtapar, 7.) 

197 Nûr al-Din Abû 'l-Irshid ‘Alt b. Ahmed (Muhammad) b. ‘Abd al-Rahm&n al-Ujhari, 
d. 1656 (GAL, I; 317). The commentary referred to is the Jaudthir (Masothib) al- IHN (GAL, n, 84). 

1* Evidently a commentary on the words of Khalli b. Ishaq in his MukAtagar, ‘ wa bhuspipat 
niyyat al-Adlif’ (seo al- Mukkiapar, Paris ed., 1900, 70). 

1e This work enjoyed some popularity in Nigeris. "Uthmàn b. Ffidi (d. 1817), the originator 
of the early nineteenth-century Add, and his son and successor, Muhammad Bello (d. 1887), 
used it as an authority for determining which peoples were pagan and could legitimately be fought. 

Delsfosse, in an article on the Arabic MSS soquired by M. de Mézières in 1911-18, mentions 
an opuscule by Ahmad Bibi (item 51) which he describes as ‘ Lettre de 18 pages écrite en 1024 
(1615-18) par Ahmad Babi aux gens de Touat qui lui avait demandé des renseignementa sur lo 
Soudan’ (see Annuaire si Mémoires du Comild d'études historiques ei soieniifíques de PAOF, 1916, 
120-0). This is clearly al-Kashf wa 'L-baytn. Bib. Nat. (No. 5250, fols. 19-23) has a copy of the 
work (catalogued as Le Miras d' Ahmad Baba) which would appear to be the one brought beck 
by Félix Dubois (see Tombouctow la mystérieuse, Parm, 1897, 420). The colophon to this letter 
gives the two title: al-Kashf wa 'Lboyüs li hulm majldh al-Sddan and 34653 al-sa'b [sic] 
Ud nail hukm majlüb al-r&d. The opening page of the MS tells us that it is a reply to the people 
of Tuw&t who had inquired concerning the status of the various peoples of the Budan with 
regard to enslavement. 

3459 Tho work is a reply to an unnamed inquirer on the legality of ‘imbibing smoke of the 
leaf called tibgk or iAbah [sic], which made its appearance at the beginning of this eleventh oentury 
and has since become widespread’. This fatwa, probably the one referred to in Khalaf (soe 
.م‎ 582, n. 135) m no doubt one of the earliest so far discovered on the subject of the legality of 
smoking. It is also interesting that the use of the word tábaÀ antedates by at least a century the 
previous earliest literary reference to i$ in al-Bernkwi’s Sherb al-xulal (see A. D. H. Bivar and 
M. Hiskett, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1062, 132). The word idba or bai soems to be the common term 
for tobacco among peoples in the Sudanio region where Islam has spread: of. Mande, taba ; 
Songhay, taba; Kanuri, (454; Shuwa Arabic, Mba; Bagirmi, taba; Dir Für Arabio, taba 
(var. Mba). The root has also passed into Nupe (tdbà) and Yorube (tábd). It seems clear that 
the word has diffused along with the product from the Maghrib, though the word itself may 
ultimately be of North American Indian origin (see L. Wiener, Africa and the discovery of America, 
3 vols., Philadelphia, 1922, 1, 141 ei passim). 
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(18) An arrangement of the Jama‘ al-ma‘yar of al-Wansharishi, of which 

he wrote a number of fascicules. 

(19) Answers to the ' Egyptian questions '.391 

(20) Fath al-Samad al-Fard fs ma'na mahabbat Allah ta‘ala ly 'l-'abá. 

(21) Notes on the opening parte of the Alfyya, and another (on the same 
subject) called, f 

(22) al-Nukat al-wafiyya by sharh al-Alfiyya, and another which he called, 

(23) al-Nukat al-zakwya. Neither of these (22 and 23) was completed. 

(24) Ghayat al -yada ft musawat al-fa'd ls ’l-mubtada’ fs shart alAfáda, in one 

fascicule, and another (on the same subject) which he called, 
(25) al-Nukat al-mustajdda fs musdwatshsma ™ f1 shart al-sfada. 
(26) al-Tahdtth wa "lanis fs *l-thtya) by "bn. Idris—meanmg the use of 
Ibn Idris as an authority (hujja) for the Arabic language—written on 
a number of sheets. 

(27) Nusul al-rahma fs l-iahadduth by HW ma? 

(28) Durar al-uishah ls fawa' id al-mkāh, being an abridgement of al-Suytti’s 
Kutab al-Wisha $4 

(29) Jalb al-ni'ma wa daf al-miqma bi mujanabat al-wulat al-zalama. 

(30) Naw al-marüm by bayán alAgdàám'ala "l-du'à Wma fihi min al-tham, 
taken from a rough copy of his writings. 

(31) Fath al-Qadir li 1-'ajiz al-fagir fs L-kalam ‘ala dua. Muhammad b. Hamar. 
(32) Tuhfat al-fudala’ b ba'd fada 4l al-ulamá', and an abridgement of it in 
ten folios—a very valuable work (#)—called, | 

(383) Mirat al-ta'rif fs fadi dm al-shanyf. 
(34) Durar al-sulttk b dhikr al-khulafa! wa afddd al-mulük. 
(85) Nad alba by-tajriz له‎ 1037 

(36) AKsfayat al-muhiay li ma'rifat man larsa fi 'L-Diba5 5 

(37) A biography of al-Sanfisi in three faacicules.30€ 

(38) Kham d al-zahar fi kasfuyyat al-salat ‘ala sayyid al-bashar. 

(89) al-Durar al-nadsr ft alfáz al-salaj ‘ala 'l-bashir al-nadhir. 

Hi Presumably Ahmad BAbà was asked by the MAlikI authorities in Egypt to dehberate on 
certain points of law. The Bibliothèque Nationale has in ita collection 11 folios descr bed as 
* Mast i ilà 'ulamd' Misr’ (aco Bib. Nat., No. 5882, fols, 61-72). The following ‘replies’ by 
Ahmad B&bé& are preserved in the Bibliothéque-Musóe d'Alger (see Alger, No. 582, (9), (10), (1D) : 
(9) Réponses faites par Ahmad Babe à des questions de fikh ; (10) Réponses 6orites en 1024 par 
Ahmad Baba à trois questions: sur la próeminenoe des chérifs ou des docteurs practiquanis ; 
sur la mode de prouver qu'on est de descendance chériflenne ; sur les docteurs non praotiquanta 
et les ohérifs ignorante ; (11) Note écrite par Ahmad Babe en 1024 sur le question si les samts, 
awlrya, ont besoin d'un cheykh ou initiateur. 

123 ‘This is not a formal title. The word musdwiltthimd clearly refers back to the previous title, 
Lo. muahont al-fá'i 11 L-mebtada'. 

18 Presumably a commentary or homily on the Qur'anio phrase wa amed bi ss ‘matt Rabbika 
fa-haddsth (Stira rom, 11). 

104 AL [7 بلقل‎ fi foward al-mkäh (GAL, 11, 158 (208)). 

385 A popular abridgement of the Naw وق الله‎ (soe Berlin, analyais of 10082). 

14 For the probable title of this work see p. 580, n. 119. The work is an abridgement of 


al-MawüMb al-quddinyya fi manag al-Sandssyya by Muhammad al-Mallalf al Tilimmáni, 
J. 1402 (see BI, 1, 102; GAL, n, 250). 
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That is a total of 39 works. He of whom this biography is written said, 
‘T wrote numerous works, in all exoeeding 40’. I myself have not come across 
the titles of the remainder of his works.’ 

Whenever he compiled a treatise or book he would show it to every man in 
Marrakush who was considered to be a scholar, such as the learned jurist 
al-Haj] Abū Juma'a b. Mas'ud b. Said al-Maghfisi,* a man well versed in the 
various branches of learning, for the sake of whose knowledge men journeyed 
from afar; and the Qadr 'l-Jamá'a of Marrakush, the wise savant Abū ‘Abdullah 
al-Rajraji ** who was the oldest among them, and his brother’s son, the muftt 
of his age, the wise savant, ‘Abd al-W&hid b. Ahmad b. Abi ‘Abdullah 
al-Rajraji ;™° and the Qads 'HJamd'a of Fas, al-Sayyid al-Ma‘qili Abt ']-Qasmm 
b. Abi 'l-Nu'amm al-Ghassáni ; and the wise savant al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Salim 
al-Faradi al-Ma‘qili al-Hassani;™* and the astute savant, and brilliant 
intellect, Ahmad known as al-Khayyat. All of these men thought them 
extremely good and considered that there was nothing to exoel them in worth 
and merit and unequivocal praise and adulation were written to that effect. 

His date of birth was the night of Sunday, 21 Dhu '1-I1jja the sacred 963 13 
(26 October 1558) and he died—may God Most High have mercy on him—on 
the morning of Thursday, 6 Sha'bàn 1036 113 (22 April 1627). Praise be to God, 
the Lord of the worlds. 


APPENDIX 

Chronology of Ahmad Bahba’s writings 

It is now possible to establish a rough chronology of Ahmad Baba’s writings 
on the basis of the few works for which we have manuscript copies with dated 
colophons and on the basis of the works which he mentions m his own writings. 
Three broad divisions may be established. 

(1) Pre-1597. Works mentioned m the Naw al-ibtihāj (completed 7 Jumada I 

1005/27 December 1598). 


»*' I have come across one work of Ahmad Babi not mentioned in any of the existing lista 
called al-Minah al-hamida fi shark al-Farida, This is a commentary on al-Suyüti's al- Farida fi 
"Lado wa 'l-tasrif wa 'l-kAat (GA D, 11, 155 (247)), also known as the Alfiyya. I have seen several 
incomplete MSS of this work in Northern Nigeria; the longest of these (75 fols.) has been 
microfilmed by the library of the University of Ibadan, Nigora (see Historical Sooiety of Nigeria. 
Supplement to Bulletin of News, vir, 2, 1962, 1). Brockelmann (GAL, 1x, 467) also mentions a 
work called T'aseir al-basü'ir wa '] يم‎ oem bi bub (bima qia fi) hashr al-ajsden ba'd al-i'dàm 
(Berlin, or. oot. 8781 (21)). 

1% An outstanding Moroccan scholar and commentator of the tenth/mixteenth century 
(soo Nuzhat, 226). 

2 This would appear to be Abt ‘Abdullih Muhammad b. 'Abdullkh al-Rafraji, known as 
Bu ‘Abdelll, adi of Marrükush from 1593-4, died 1613-14 (Chorfa, p. 253, n. 4). 

xe Presumably the same man mentioned in Nwzkaf, 406, as the mwfti of Marrikush under 
Milay ‘Abd al-Malik b. Zaidin (d. 1681). 

Ahmad al.S&lim was mjii of Marrikush during the reign of Millay ‘Abd al-Malik b.‏ ننه 
Zaklän b. al-Mansttr (14%0-80—1683-4) (see Nurhat, 400). `‏ 

n: The MSS of Kifäya agree with this date. Nashr, x, 334, gives 21 Dha 'l-Hijja 960 (28 
November 1553). 

13 Ta'rikh, 244, agrees with this date. KAulisa, 1, 172, gives  ةطه' سقط‎ 1082 (6 June 1623). 
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(2) Pre-1608. Works mentioned in Kifayat al-muAta? (completed 1 Safar 
1012/11 July 1603 (colophon to Jémi‘a MS). Many of these works may 
also be pre-1597 ; we have no way of discerning this &t present. 

(3) Post-1603. Works not mentioned in Kifaya, but listed by Fath. 

Pre-1597 (first Timbuctoo and early Moroccan periods) 
(1) Tan al-wagif (11) ™4 (Nas, 218) 
(n) Jalb al-ns‘ma (29), 997/1588-9 (colophon of Rabat A, 543, XT) 
(ii) al-La'dlh "l-sundunyya (37, p. 580, n. 119), 7 Rabi’ II 1004/ 
10 December 1595 (see Rabat A, 407, IT) 
Pre-1603 (first Timbuctoo or early Moroocan periods) 
(1) Sharh al-Sughra (1) 
(ul) al-Matlab wa 'IHna'rab (2) 
(ii) Naw al-amal (5) 
(iv) Ghayat al-amal (6) 
(v) al-Magpid al-kafsl (9) 
(vi) Tartib Jam‘ al-ms‘yar (18) 
(vii) al-Nukat al-wafiyya (22) 
(viii) al-Nukat al-rakayya (23) 
(ix) Ghayat al-yada (24) 
(x) al-Nukat al-mustajada (25) 
(xi) al-Tahdtth wa ’l-ta’nis (26) 
(xi) Durar al-wishah (28) 

Post-1603 (late Moroccan and second Trmbuotoo periods) 
(i) Minan al-Rabb al-Jalil (10) (See p. 588, n. 198) 
(i) Sharh al-sudüur (3) 

(in) Nashr al-‘abir (4) 
(iv) al-Manhay al-mubin (7) 
(v) al-Budtr al-musfira (8) 
(vi) Ifham al-sam' (12) 
(vii) Fath al-Razedq (13) 
(vii) Anfas al-a'laq (14) 
(ix) al-Zand al-wart (15) 
(x) al-Lam' fs ishara (17), 9 Jumaéda IT 1016/1 October 1607 (colophon 
of Nizamiyya MS—see p. 579 n. 104) 5 
(xi) Ajwribat al-as'slat al-misriyya (19) 
(xii) Path al-Samad (20) 
(xii) Ta'hg ‘ala awa'sl al-Alfiyya (21) 
(xiv) Nusul al-rahma (27) 
(xv) Na al-maram (30) 
(xvi) Fath al-Qadir (31) 


214 The arabic numerals in brackets refer to the number of the work as listed in the 


present text. 
ns Written at Tamakrüt (T&mgrout) in the Drs'& region of southern Morocco while Ahmad 


was returning from Marrikush to Timbuotoo after his exile.‏ قطقط 
VOL. XXVII. PART 3. 88‏ 
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(xvii) TuAfat al-fudala’ (32) 
(xvii) Mirat al-ta‘rif (33) 
(xix) Durar al-sultik (34) 
(xx) Kham ù al-zahar (38) 
(xxi) al-Durar al-nadw (39) 
(xxii) al-Minah al-hamida (See p. 579, n. 101) 
(xxii) Tanwar al-bapd tr (Bee p. 579, n. 101) 
` (xxiv) al-Kashf wa ’l-baydn (10), 1024/1615-16 (Bee p. 579, n. 94) 


Alger 


Nushai 


Rabat A 
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SYSTEMS OF TONE-MARKING AFRICAN LANGUAGES? 
By A. N. TUCKER 


The following paper does not set out to be & comprehensive comparison 
of tonal systema *—it is rather an account of my own experiences with various 
methods, with special reference to tone-marking in dictionaries and vocabularies. 
For this reason a certain amount of biographical detail is inevitable. 

It is perhaps Important to state, at the outset, that African languages may 
be divided roughly into two kinds from the tonal point of view : ® 


(a) those in which orthographically recognisable morphological elements 
are relatively few, but where tonal values are so important that any 
written passage is meaningless without tonal reference, Le. languages 
with a tonal system reminiscent of Chinese. 

(b) those that have an apparently full complement of orthographically 
recognizable morphemes, and where the native speakers themselves 
have little or no difficulty in reading unmarked scripta—the context 
of meaning almost invariably giving the tonal clue—so that the study 
of tone has come to be regarded, even by responsible investigators, as 
an ‘ extra’. 


My African language study began as a student in the University of Cape 
Town under the supervision of Professor D. M. Beach, and dealt exclusively 
with languages of the second kmd—Nguni and Sotho. Beach’s approach to 
tone was set out in an article in Bantu Studies,4 in which he adumbrated the 
idea of ‘toneme’ corresponding to ‘phoneme’, and even talked about 
‘toneticians’. An outstanding example of toname is furnished from his Xhosa 
findings, m which the mfluence of voiced and unvoiced consonants on the 
members of tonemes is well illustrated. Beach recognized three tonemes in 
Xhosa—High, Low, and Falling, but the actual pitch patterns vary as follows 
(Low tone has zero-marking) : 

(a) Simplest realization is heard when a High or Falling tone occurs in 


1 Based on a paper read at the first International Congress of Africanists, held at the Uni- 
versity of Ghana, December 1962. The author wishes to extend special thanks for help and 
comments to Professor E O. J. Westphal, Professor J. Berry, and Dr. A E. Meeussen in the 
South African, West Afrioan, and Congo fields respectively. 

* There are already some excellent treatises on the subject; see especially K. L. Pike, Tons 
languages, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1948, and see also W., E. Welmers, ‘ Tonemioa, 
morphotonemios and tonal morphemes’, General Lraguisiscs, 1v, 1, 1959, 1-0, and the introduo- 
tory section in EL-H. Wangler, Zw Tonologis des Hausa, Berlin, Akademie-Veriag, 1963. 

* Non-tonal languages, such as Swahili, are outaxie the scope of this treatise. 

4 The sence of tonetios and ita application to Bantu languages’, Bantu Studies, 1, 2, 1024, 
75-108. 
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connexion with an unvoiced consonant, and a Low tone in connexion with a 
voiced consonant. Thus: 


High + Low -sala [^ ] remain! 
(High +) Falling + Low n'tori ^ [V] chief 
(High +) Low + Low = -indoda [ _._] man 
(High +) Low + High -indls Ba [ _.-] ear 

High + High trai [| ] army 


(b) A voiced consonant, however, lowers the pitch of a High or Falling tone, 
while an unvoiced consonant raises the pitoh of & Low tone. 


High + Low als [^ ] beget! 
(High +) Falling + Low mbui = [^ ] goat 
(High +-) Low + Low -intafe [X] mountain 
(High +) Low + High komo [ \-] cow 
| High + High nja [4] 8 


A good example of this interchange of toneme members is to be found in 
words in which unvoiced and voiced sounds alternate in the prefix: 


sopka [ v] loaf; Tamka |] ^] loaves 
Steps were marked by + if downward, and by 7 if upward. 


Meanwhile in Johannesburg Professor C. M. Doke had published his 
Phonetics of the Zulu language (Johannesburg, 1926). In this exhaustive work, 
he postulated nine relative pitches at which syllables could be pronounced,® 
numbering his syllables accordingly, thus (1 = the highest pitch and 9 the 
lowest ; the acute accent is used to indicate stress, and underlining to indicate 
syllabic nasals) : l 

8 9 3 3-8 9 3 99 2 83 35 i 
sila Ink?ó:si igndó:da indlé Be impi 


8-3 9 33 88-89 3513-89 333-6 4 3-4 0-3 
xá:la ipmmbiü:xi iptPa:Ba igk?ómo ind sa 


In this way individual words and, mdeed, whole texts were marked for pitch, 
and the reader was assured of a reasonable approximation to the tune of the 
utterance. 

Beach was convinced, however, that the application of his Xhosa findings 
to Zulu would produce a much simpler method. (The two languages are very 
closely related, though Zulu tones are more fluid.) 

Beach further elaborated an enlargement of the standard music staff 
notation system onto sheets, whereby the linea all indicated semi-tones and 


spaces quarter-tones, thus: 


* Following Laman’s nine tone-pointa for Kongo, as set out in Tha mwsioal accent or intonation 
in the Kongo language, Stockholm, 1922. 
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c 


(Since his informants were for the most part men, the bass clef, rather than 
the treble clef, was selected for modification.) 

His students, armed with tuning-forks, were set to record on these aheeta 
accurate representations of tones as heard from phonograph oylinders, picking , 
the needle up at each syllable. Some examples of this method of tone analysis 
may be seen in his Phonetics of the Hottentot language (Cambridge, Heffer, 1938),* 
and the MS of his magnum opus on Xhosa phonetics contained many more. 
Unfortunately this work was never published, but I found his systems as 
applicable in my own researches in the Sotho languages as in the Nguni 


Tonal pioneering in the Sotho field had been undertaken long before this, 
however. 

In 1876 the missionary K. Endemann published his Versuch einer Gram- 
matik des Sotho, followed in 1911 by a large and impressive Wörterbuch der 
Sotho-Sprache (actually Transvaal Sotho) written in the Lepsius-Meinhof 
system, with tone marks above and below the letters. Thus: 


High tone a Mid-high tone å 
Mid tone a (unmarked) 
Low tone a Mid-low tone © 


Phonetieally these books are very reliable, but not tonetically, the author 
frankly admitting the tentativeness of this part of his researches. 

There had also been pioneers in the Venda field. To quote Professor 
E. O. J. Westphal: 7 


* In this, and in his subsequent Xhosa work, he used ' rather than - for the sign of the High 
tone 


7 ° Venda : tonal structure and intonation (part 1) ', African Studies, xx1, 2, 1962, 51. 
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'K. Endemann and C. Meinhof were the first to write on intonation in 
Southern Bantu languages. Meinhof illustrated the importance of tone in 
Das TR-venda',? but he did not describe it beyond giving a few examples. His 
work was inspired by his two students Theodor and Paul Schwellnus, both of 
whom spoke fluent Venda. About 1904, on the occasion of his birthday, they 
presented a little vocabulary of Venda verbe to him, in which they indicated, 
on the first syllable of each word, whether it was high or low. Meinhof himself 
generally distinguished three tones, viz. high, mid, and low. In Venda, however, 


he distinguished the followmg types of syllable : 
Unbetont (without tone?) marked by (0) 


Low tone (1) 
Mid tones (2-4) 
High tone (5) 
Uberhoch (extra high) (6) 10 


But the major contribution to Bantu tonetics came in 1916 with the publica- 
tion of A Sechuana reader by Daniel Jones and Solomon Plaatje in the ‘ London 
Phonetic Readers’ series which has so long been associated with the Phonetics 
Department of University College, London. The book was written m the 
script of the International Phonetic Association, and the tonal system was 
carefully and accurately analysed. Tone marks were again above and below 
the letters, but were in addition roughly diagrammatic, as can be seen below. 
The marking was tonetic rather than tonemio, Low tone being represented 
by an underline when final and 8 grave accent below the letter when penulti- 
mate, and by zero-marking elsewhere. As with Beach, ~ stood for High and ` for 
High falling tone. 

Here too, for the first time in a South African language, the phenomena 
of what later became known as ‘ down drift’ and ‘ down step’ (or ‘ tone slip ") 
were recognized, Jones calling the latter ‘ tone lowering ’, and marking it with 
the aign *. Examples : 

The antelope and the tortoise The south wind and the sun 
phüluhülü lf khü:lg phrro é&-borw& UH sta] 

This same system. was used by me in my Comparative phonetics of the Suto- 
Chuana group of Bantu languages © (London, Longmans, Green, 1929), written 
under the supervision of Professor Jones, the only alteration being the use of 
the small exclamation mark," placed before the syllable concerned, to indicate 

* ZDMG, Lv, 1901, 607-82. 

* ' Due Verba des Thivends'’, MSOS, vo, 1904, 12-81. This was followed up much later 
by their ‘ Worterverzelohnis der Venda-Spr£che ', Jahrbuch der Harmbwrgischor Wise. Anstalien, 
XXXVI, 1918, and Dr. Paul E. Schwelinus's Lueenda grammar ya u talukonya TsMvenda, Pretoria, 
le. 1985), and hus Kima le Exald le mahili ya dirftó * Weight, tone, and poetio diction ', Pretoria, 
1042—this time in Pedi. 

19 Thus possibly setting the pattern for Laman and Doke (see above). 

, H Herein after referred to as Suto-Chuana. 


13 First used by Jones in his Tones of Sechwana nouns (International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, Memorandum v1), London, 1028. 
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‘ where all succeeding high and mid [i.e. tonamically low] tones are a semi-tone 
lower’. Thus: 


phüduhfüdü 16 khü:dg phéfo éi-borwü lë létsa:taj 


It is significant that years later, when postulating a practical system for 
spelling and tone-marking both Sotho and Nguni, I came to the conclusion 
that the Beach system was the best one after all for these two groups of South 
African Bantu languages. This system has the advantage of not mterfering 
with the current orthographies, which use diacritics on the top of certain 
vowels to indicate phonetic differences. 

By this time I had also found out that ‘steps up’ were as important to 
these languages as ‘ steps down’; e.g. Sotho 


mara'ka 'ama'hulu (with down step between the two words 14) = ‘the 
kraals are big’ 

mara'ka 'ama'hulu (with up step—or at least absence of down step— 
between the two words) = ' the big kraals’ 


The two types of Beach transcription for Jones’s phrases would thus run : 
“phudu-ho-du “le ‘khu:do -phefo a bo-rwea “le -letza:tsi 
'Dhydg'hg'dg ‘li "khgdg ` 'phifo 'ya bu'rwa 'li "Hüsatsj 


The first and last book to be written m this system (with some minor 
modifications) was G. L. Letele’s The role of tone in the Southern Sotho language 
(Lovedale Press, University College of Fort Hare), 1955, written as a Ph.D. 
thesis for the University of London. Letele was the first African from South 
Africa to study tonetics profoundly, and his sudden death m 1950, before 
the university could bestow on him the degree his thesis had earned, deprived 
South Africa of an eminent scholar in this field.!5 

Otherwise very little was published in the mtervening 25 years on tones in 
South African languages, and tone values are still lackmg in most of the 
standard grammars and dictionaries.1* 


18 * Sotho-Nguni orthography and tone-marking’, BSOAS, xm, 1, 1049, 200-24. 

14 ' Step down’ was regarded as the normal feature of yunotion here, and therefore not 
indicated. Under ' step up ' was to be understood a junotion where the tone fails to step down ; 
it may have the samo level as the preceding High tone, though the general tendency is for the 
pitch to be alightly higher. (In subsequent works I reversed the words to ‘down step’ and 
“up step ' to conform with genere] usage.) 

15 The book, which was published posthumously, unfortunately contains certain errors in 
printing, which render some partes of the tonal discussion unintelligible, and which the author, 
had he lived, would undoubtedly have corrected. 7 

14 Exoeptions are the T'shisegda—Euglish dictionary. by N. J. van Warmelo, Pretoria, 1037, 
and the Zulw-English dictionary, by Doke and Vilakazi, Johannesburg, 1048, in which Doke’s 
numbers are again placed above the words concerned ; this practace, however, is largely dropped 
in the abridged Esgitsh-Zuiu dictionary of Doke, Maloolm, and Sikakana, Johannesburg, 1058, 
apparently on grounds of economy. 
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Recent years, however, have sean a sudden revival of interest in this 
field.!' 


In other parts of Africa, meanwhile, and in Europe, totally different systems 
were being used, in which the marking of tone was conventional or symbolio 
rather than diagrammatic or pictorial. 

As long ago as 1875, J. G. Christaller, of the Basel German Evangelical 
Mission, published his Grammar and in 1881 his Dictionary of the Asante and 
Fanie language, in which all the tone marks were placed above the letter, 


thus : 
High tone Id 
Low tone là 
Fallmg tone 14 


(I shall return later to the conventions underlying his unmarked syllables.) 

This type of tonal diacritic was further developed in the early years of 
the present century by Professor Diedrich Westermann of the University of 
Berlm.18 Thus: 


& High level & Mid level (or unmarked) à Low level 
û Falling (High to Low) 4 Falling (High to Mid) & Fallmg (Mid to Low) 
& Rising (Low to High) à Rising (Low to Mid) 4 Rising (Mid to High) 


This system was eminently suited to the Lepsius-Meinhof alphabet which 
Westermann was then using, where vowel qualities were shown by means of 
diacritics below 1° the letter, and later to the ‘ Africa’ alphabet (an adaptation 
of the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association), where new letters 
were employed,?° this alphabet bemg promulgated by the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures,™ formed in 1926, with Westermann as ita 
first Director. 


17 Exemplifled by the followmg works: E. O. J. Westphal, Kwangari an index of lexical 


' types, London, SOAS, 1958; idem, The sentence in Venda, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 


1955; idem, ‘Venda: tonal structure and intonation’, African Studies, xxi, 1902, 50-09, 
128-78 ; O. Kohler, ' Das Tonsystem des Verbum im Sudsotho’, Mii. des Inst. fur Orientfor- 
schung, Iv, 8, 1956, 485-74; P.-D. Beuchat, ‘ Tonomorphology of the Tsonga noun ', Africa» 
Studies, XVIL, 8, 1050, 183-45 ; idem, ' Additional notes on the tonomorphology of the Tsonga 
noun’, African Studies, xxi, 9-4, 1962, 106—292 (these authors use the type of tone-marking 
described later m the present article); A. Sandilands, Introduction to Tswona, Tigerkloof, 
London Minsonary Society, 1988 (here the tone levels are indicated m some of the exercises by 
]mes superimposed on and partly obscuring the text). 

18 Westermann's linguistic activities cover a large period of time (1007 to 1961) and a large 
ares of Afrios, ranging from Ewe to Shilluk. There is no need to enumerate his publications here, 
but it is worth recording & note of appreciation on the policy of the German and Swiss Churches 
of last century, of sendmg eminent language scholars to their mission fields, who produced 
excellent studies of the loos] languages. Ohristaller is one example, Westermann another; in 
East Afrio names such as Krapf and Meinhof are to this day held in respect. 

18 e.g. ¢, 9, the only exceptions being vowel length, shown by a macron, and nasalixation, 
shown by a tilde. Christaller also used the Lepsius alphabet. 

1* .يه‎ £, 0, used in posthumous editions of Christaller’s works. 

¥ Later known as tho International African Institute. 
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A rival version, based on the sign - for mid tone, gave 


& High to Mid 8 Mid to Low 
& Low to Mid & Mid to High 


but this version had relatively few followers m Africa. 

The Westermann system became eventually the most widespread of all 
systems, and is the one recommended by the International African Institute 
in its Memorandum 1.2 

At the same time, in the West African field, a pictorial system waa much 
used by Dr. (later Professor) Ida C. Ward, Head of the Department of Africa 
at the then School of Oriental Studies, London.9 The Ward system had the 
advantage of putting off the discussion of tonemes until sufficient information 
had been gathered. It was an eminently pedagogio system, and not intended 
for indigenous authors; but she felt that the Westermann system lacked 
sufficient tone marks for the necessary levels of down step which she had to 
teach. Her system's main disadvantage was its expense, though the English 
printers were very accommodating and allowed her five levels of horizontal 
Ime per block. The same pictorial system was used by L. E. Armstrong in 
her The phonetto and tonal structure of Kikuyu, London, OUP, 1940. 

The following is a comparison of the systems of Professor Ward, 
Westermann, and Christaller as applied to Twi: 


Ward Westermann Christaller 

atri  ]-- [ afiri afirt trap 

efst ٠ [.. X] òfist efist because 

ekuru | | èkúrú ekúru Bore 

obonto [- 7] übóntó obóntó boat 
óbónto 

oba [ ] óbà ` óbà he comes 


Christaller’s conventions are as follows: 


(1) Low tones preceding the first High tone are unmarked (unless combined 
with stress) ; 

(2) the first High tone in a word or sentence is marked with the acute 
accent ; 

(3) subsequent Mid tones, i.e. High tones abating by one step or successive 
steps, are likewise marked with the acute accent ; 

(4) Low tone after or between High tones is marked with the grave accent ; 

(5) as many syllables, as follow m equal tone after a syllable marked 
according to the rules under (2)-(4), are left unmarked. 


n Practical orthography of African languages, revised ed., London, OUP, 1930. 

D The phonetic and tonal structure of Eflk, Cambridge, Heffer, 1983; An introduction to the 
Ibo language, Cambrkige, Heffer, 1936; The promwaciaiion of Twi, Cambridge, Heffer, 1989. 
See also K., H. Crosby, An snizvoduction to the study of Mende, Cambridge, Heffer, 1044. 
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At first sight, this seems a rather complicated system compared with that 
of Westermann, but it comes into ita own in longer phrases containing more 
steps down than can be accommodated by Westermann’s signs. Thus, whereas 

Christaller 4 | Ward 

When he came, I went away 

ébad no, me kid me | 


could be represented in the Westermann system as $b44 nó, mé kod; the nickname 
odú-ónnó-mmá co 


if written: odu-dino-mma, would give the impression that the last syllable 
has a Low tone, and not a lowered High tone. 
The following sentence 35 might overstrain even the Ward system : 


He doesn’t understand the language very well 
anté h&fó kasa yi(y)é Du 


— 
- 
- 


It was Welmers (op. cit.) who first called languages of this type ' terraced 
level languages ' as opposed to ‘ discrete level languages’ such as Yoruba and 
' Jukun. Ward did not distinguish between the two types. , 

Other pictorial or semi-piotorial methods are used from time to time. The 
superimposed lines of Sandilands’s Tswana exercises have already been men- 
tioned. Other authors introduce marks well above the text so as not to interfere 
with the orthography, e.g. : 


Masikati®® or Twii?? 
The disadvantage here lies in the sacrifice of space per page. 


In Northern Nigeria a totally different convention was established ; 
G. P. Bargery, in his monumental Hausa—Knglish dictionary, London, OUP, 
1934, placed all his tone marks underneath the letters concerned (this was 
partly because he used the macron above the letter as a sign of length). 
R. C. Abraham, after various experimenta, including the use of capital letters 
for High tone syllables, followed suit in his Dictionary of the Hausa language, 
London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1949, but abolished some of Bargery’s 
unnecessary distinctions. Later investigators, such as F. W. Parsons and 
J. Carnochan in London and Carlton Hodge and Greenberg in America, have 
followed the Westermann convention, except that in their systems the High 
tone is unmarked. Thus: 


14 Dictionary of the Asante and Fante language, second ed., Basel, 1983. 

u Taken from P. Schachter, ‘ Phonetic similarity in tonemic analysis ', Language, XXXVII, 2, 
1961, 231-8. Note that the final lowered High tone 1s lower in pitch than the initial Low tone. 

ae E. W. Stevick and Kingston Machiwana, Manyika step by step, Cleveland, Transvaal, 
1960. 

37 J. E. Redden and N. Owusu, Twi basic course, Washmgton, D.C., 1963. 

3 1 shall return later to the principles underlying the unmarking of syllables—or ‘xero 
tone-marking ' as it was later called. 
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Bargery Abraham Carnochan Parsons 


LL aby abu Aba abu thmg 
LH kisi kazi kà:xa: kààzaa hen 
HLM takard& — takgrdi takarda: takàrdaa pepper 
FH  yüri yara * yå:ra: yadraa boys 


Although many West African languages can be said to be of the ° Chinese ’ 
type referred to earlier, nobody in this field seems to have taken seriously a 
contemporary movement in Chmese tonetio study, associated with the names 
of Chao Yüan-Jón,*? W. Simon,™ C. H. Lu,™ K. M. A. Barnett, and K. P. K. 
Whitaker,*4 whereby unwanted letters (or unwanted reduplications) of the 
roman alphabet were attached to the end of syllables to indicate their tonal 
values. 

Thus the syllables fa and fan have the following spellings according to 
the tone : 3% 


Ist tone fa ‘to start’ fan  'to turn, upset’ High level 

2nd tone far ‘to punish’ fam ‘sail, all’ High rising 

3rd tone faa ‘hair, law’ fean ‘to turn back’ Low nemg 

4th tone fah lst syllable of fann ‘pattern, to overflow’ High fallmg 
° France’ 


Whether there would be enough spare letters in any one West African 
language for this practice 18 a matter for investigation, but the likelihood of 
the same letters being available over such a varied field as West Africa itself 


cannot be regarded as very high. 


Tonal investigators in the Congo field ** have derived their inspiration 
mostly from Westermann and the ‘ Africa’ system, though with zero-marking 
for Low rather than Mid or High tone. 

Benjamin Lekens, however, one of the best known, uses zero-marking in 
the Christaller convention in his Spraakkunst der Ngbandstaal, Brugge, 1923, 
except that whereas Christaller's system is applicable to whole sentences, 
that of Lekens stops at the word boundary. (Otherwise zero-marking representa 


1  Abr&ham's Fallmg tone mark here, and his Rising tone mark in Tiv (,), represent ‘an 
arrow pointing downwards’ and ‘an arrow pointing upward ' respectively, and are intended to 
suggest automatically to the reader the direction of tone movement. 

** Cantonese primer, Cambridge, Maas., 1047. 

51 The new official Chinese Latin soript: Gwoyex romaizyÀ, London, Probsthain, 1942. 

3 Chinese sentence seres, London, Probethain, 1942-44 (with Simon). 

= ‘A transcription for Cantonese’, BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 72545. 

34 Siructure drill in Cantonese, London, Land Humphries, 1054. 

35 Only & few of the many meanings of the words oited are given here. 

** Outstanding names here (in chronological order) are: Whitehead, Lekens, Hulstaert, 
Burssens, Carrington, Stappers, Willems, Meeussen, de Boeck, van Avermaet, Coupes, Larochette, 
Mamet, Maes, Ntahokaja, Rodegem, Bapfutwabo, Jacobs, Kamanzi, van den Eynde, Kaduna, 
Mataene, de Witte, Hagendorens, Kagame, Rood, Vanaina ; and new names are for ever appearing 
in the prodigious output from this flald. 
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Low tone.) Further, Lekens does not follow Christaller’s third convention 
(see above), but indicates down step by an upright mark above the letter. 
Thus Lekens’s sentences : 
tikerekpwa o nza ndá you ugly man ! 
Ókpwlóngusangbéóngua (if) a bat dies, a bat replaces it 
would have been tone-marked as follows by Christaller : 
thkerekpwa è nza ndá 
Ókpwi o ngüa angbá ó ngùa 
and as follows by Westermann : 
tákérókpwá o nza ndá or tikérékpwé û nza nda (or ndá) 
dkpwi o ngua àngbá o ngua 
This use of the diacritic ' for down step is found with other Belgian writers. 
Meeussen, for instance, transcribes Mrs. Carter’s . 
fb'atikAm'ibdéne ^ they who did not see you (pL) 


as: 
. ibátákümuübóns 8 
Christaller would have written : 
Íbátakamüboná 


(Zero-marking with both Meeussen and Carter representa Low toneme.) 

The upright mark is also used in this way by Misa M. M. Green in A desonip- 
tive grammar of Igbo (Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1963), who calls the phenomenon 
‘Mid tone’ rather than ‘down step’. Her rendermg of the above sentence 
would be: 

ibdtakamubon’ 
(with zero-marking reserved for the High toneme). 


In my own field researches in the Sudan and Kast Africa I have used the 
Westermann method (with certam additions) as being the quickest in rapid 
note taking. Simce my work there was largely of a survey nature, involving 
short stops and much travelling, I was rarely long enough at one spot to be able 
to work out the tonemes of any given language. Consequently my recordings 
were often more of pitch than of tone, with little account of down drift or 
down step; for such recording the Westermann system provided the most 
satisfactory mstrument.** 

In many cases | found tonic solfa notation an additional help, especially 
in the revising of my tone-markings.4° In addition I found that Africans were 


37 [n Notes on the tonal system of Northern Rhodesian Plateau Tonga, London, HMSO, 1902. 
Note that, whereas most writers place thp down step symbol ! beforé the syllable concerned, 
Mrs. Carter places it before the vowel letter, because in the language ahe studied the pitch of the 
consonanta b and m is the same as that of the preceding vowel 

35 In ' Morphotonology of the Tongs verb ', Journal of African Languages, xr, 1, 1068, 72-02. 

39 See particularly The Eastern Sudantec languages, 1, London, OUP, 1040. 

19 op. olt., ch. ili and xvid. For the benefit of those unversed in this method of 
the following are the values in the chromatic scale I used : d de r rem f fossiltatd'. 
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always ready to whistle their tone patterns, and in many instances the whistled 
note gave & better clue to toneme than the spoken syllable. 

The tonic solfa system is certainly useful to those who can read it. On the 
other hand, its subjectivity is often a handicap, for it indicates a scale of 
relationships, not of absolute values. For instance, & phrase origmally recorded 
m d r 1, by me (with a subjective feelmg that it is in the ' key’ of the second 
note), may on a later occasion sound to me more like s m fd (and in the ° key’ 
of the fourth note), although the actual prtoh of the first note is identical in 
each case. To write the second phrase m de r 1, puta undue strain on the writer, 
but to write s m f d here would mislead the reader. 

That this difficulty can be overcome I found out later when working with 
Mr. Mpaayei (a Maasai speaker) on our Maasai grammar (London, Longmans, 
Green, 1955). Here there had been sufficient time for him to learn to apply 
the solfa system himself. He was thus able to whistle the notes as he recorded 
them in a uniform or, one might even say, a standardized key. 

The present policy of many institutions of inviting African informants to 
the metropolitan country for several months’ intensive work has made a big 
difference to tonal study. For whereas, m most languages, the delineation of 
the phonemes can be achieved in the field within a relatively short time, the 
establishment of the tonemes often takes months, and often results in the 
scrapping of earlier notes which, under other circumstances, might have had 
to serve as a final analysis. 

On the other hand, this means that one speaker has to serve aa representative 
of his people, so great care must be taken in his selection, to make sure that 
he does not suffer from some speech defect or speak a dialect which his fellow 
countrymen regard as non-typical. 

The phonetically tramed missionary, whose life’s work is in the field, has 
up till now provided the best answer, but the growth and development of 
African Departments in Africa itself offers great promise. 

The delineation and establishing of tonemes usually has the beneficial result 
of cutting down the amount of tone marks required. The rising cost of printing, 
too, plays an important role in modern tone-marking, as authors may be driven 
by economic argumenta to phonological simplification. In addition, the more 
conventional the tone marks used, the lower the cost of printing. 

In this context the concept of ‘zero tone-markmg’ is of outstanding 
importance. 

We have already seen how nearly all tone investigators eventually make 
use of zero-marking when publishing their final resulta: Jones to indicate 
‘Mid’ (actually raised Low) tone, Beach to indicate the Low toneme, Bargery 
and Abraham to indicate High toneme, Christaller to indicate a tone which 
is the same as that-of the preceding syllable (or else initial Low tone). 

When economic considerations are brought in, it may happen that two 
closely related languages are tone-marked according to diametrically opposed 
rubrics. Thus, in two related Bantu languages of Uganda, Luganda and 
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Runyankore, three tonemes need to be recognized— High, Low, and Falling. 
The followmg words are typical: 


Luganda Runyankore 

ki-kwitirira ki-kwdtirira to uphold 
kü-bámbül& kt-bambttra to unpeg 
kü-wümmülá  kü-hüümhrà to reet 
à)jé&mbé élh&mbé hoe 


If one counts up the number of tone marks in each language, one notices 
that in Luganda the High tone mark occurs much more frequently than either 
the Low or the Falling tone mark. The most economical tone-marking for this 
language would involve reserving ‘zero tone-marking’ for the High tone.“ 


In Runyankore, on the other hand, ' zero tone-marking ' is best applied to the 
Low tone syllables. Thus: 


Luganda Runyankore 
ku-kwitirira ku-kwitirira 

kü-bambula ku-bambuura 
kü-wu'mmula ku-hüümura 

è'jjêmbe eihêmbe 


Similarly in the languages Karimojong and Maasai (related non-Bantu 
languages of Kast Africa, recently studied at the School), I found that the 
Luganda convention suited the former “ and the Runyankore convention the 
latter. Compare the followmg words : 


Karimojong Maasai 

(zero-marking = High tone) (zero-markmg = Low tone) 

&kopito ep kopitó string 
akrmo!lat enkamolaki saliva 
akimina'nut ammant to be deaf 
abuko'km abukoki to pour mto 


In Karimojong, however, down step is a much more important feature than 
in Luganda, and the down step diacritic frequently occurs in the middle of 
' words. This factor might offset the gain from zero-markmg by providing an 
impediment to fluent reading of texts. The following two sentences are written 
in four ways: (a) with Luganda convention, (b) with Christaller convention, 
(c) with Meeussen convention, (d) with Westermann convention. 


<“ ممع‎ Ashton, Mulira, Ndawula, and Tucker, A Lwgomda grammar, London, Longmans, 
Green, 1054 ; also Kitchmg and Blackledge, A L«gasda-Engltak and Engliish-Lugonda dictionary 
(revised by Mulirs and Ndawula), London, SPOK, 1952. D. T. Cole, in ‘Some features of Gands 
linguistic structure' (oyolostyled 1964), marks both High and Low tone. 

“ Bee C. Taylor, A simplified Runyankore-Rubigo-Fuglish and Engissh -Hunyankore- Bukbiga 
dictionary, Kampala, Eagle Prees, 1059. 

4 With this distinction that the normal down step symbol ! could not be used in Luganda 
because of rte possible confusion with the apostrophe demanded by the standard orthography ; 
the stroke / was used instead. 
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He sees the crowd to-night The crowd sees him to-night 


(a) ite asepici ‘lo‘lo? ite a'se!pici lo 'lo? 
(b) ité asepioi 1616? ité asépicd loló? 
(c) ité ásépioi 1616? ité Asdpici 1616? 
(d) ité isépioi lol? Hó dadpici old? 


(Here, further, an interesting phenomenon is to be noticed, viz. that a ‘ lowered 
High tone ’, Le. a High tone in down step relationship to a preceding High tone, 
may in fact have a lower pitch than an actual member of the Low toneme in 
the same word or phrase. The final syllable, for instance, in the above phrases . 
is considerably lower in pitch than the initial syllable ; hence the Low tone mark 
in the ‘ Westermann ' rendering.*4) 
Another economical device is to allow the tone mark to stand in front of 
capital letters (or, as in the last two Luganda items, letters representing syllabic 
consonante) instead of on top of them. This eoonomy, however, would not be 
recommended for those languages where a preceding tone mark is already in 
use with a different meaning : 
Lekens,“ for instance, records 
‘kA neg. particle, but kå ' to surround’ ; 

Hulstaert 45 records 
“sito, معفف‎ ‘three’, <tâno ° five’, as opposed to -sása ' to silence ', -titeka 
‘to totter’, as well aa tia initial interrogative, and ná final interrogative 
pertiole. 


So far I have been dealing with what may be called ° straight ' tone-marking, 
though even here it is obvious that different methods are appropriate for 
different tonal systems. But the general principle aimed at is to link the tone 
mark with the toneme. This usually involves the learning of certain conven- 
tions or ‘ rules’ governing the members of the toneme. Once learned they can, 
or should, be readily applicable by both writers and readers. 

As tone-marking becomes more and more conventional, however, the 
number of ‘ rules’ to be observed by the reader multiplies, till a time comes 
when the average reader cannot be expected to remember them all . 

Pike himself (op. cit., 38) finds the system of Welmers and Harris difficult 
to follow in ‘The phonemes of Fanti’ (JAOS, LXO, 4, 1942, 318-33), and 
pointe out that ° what is actually accomplished is the reduction of the total 
number of vowels which must carry a tonemic symbol’ at the cost of ‘ the one- 
to-one correlation between sound unit and symbol unit’ which is his touchstone 
for phonemic writing. 

Some people might well cavil at Christaller’s apparently arbitrary values 
given to his High tone mark and his zero-marking. 


u Which, however, would be wrong, as Low toneme may also occur in this position. 
43 

op. art. 
18 Diotionnawe loméngo-francats, Tervuren, 1957. 
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Or again some people may question the Beach system in Zulu, when the 
same tone-marking representa such different tunes as i'sihiahla ‘bush’ [ ١ ] 
and {'xihlahla (pL) ] . \ ].* 

In Rundi,“ and even more in Ruanda,” tones may be described as being 
“on the march ’, in that the rise in voice pitch necessary for a High tone begins 
during the pronunciation of a preceding Low tone. Thus the phrase hari 
umwáana ‘there is a child’ (pronounced haruumpaans) has the actual tonal 
outline [./\ _] in Rundi but [.//«.] in Ruanda.®° 

A farther problem is met with m those languages employmg what Professor 
Guthrie calls ‘tonal displacement’. Dr. I. Richardson has provided me with 
the followmg examples from Sukuma.*: 

The following words are identical in tone when spoken in isolation : 


akasola he chose balimj ^ cultivators 
akabona he saw batemj chiefs 


Actually the last two words contain a concealed High tone on the stem 
which, however, is only realized two syllables later on in the chain of speech. 
Thus : 

akasola balimj bataale He chose big cultivators 
but : akabona balimj bataale He saw big cultivators 


akasola batemj batdale He chose big chiefs 
but: akabona bátem| batáale He saw big chiefs 


In the last example the potential High tone on -temj rejects the displaced High 
tone of -bana, throwing it back on to the prefix ba-, while at the same time 
being itself displaced on to the adjective stem -taale. 

In such a case, the writer’s only solution is to mark the tonal contours of 
each phrase as it occurs, without attempting to indicate the inherent tonemes 
of any particular word. 


Turning, however, to the question of tone-marking items in dictionaries, 
vocabularies, or word-lists, there are two principles which, although so well 
known in the past aa hardly to be called new, are yet important enough for 
reassertion here. They are: 

(a) that the tone of a given word cannot be determined simply by the pitch 

pattern heard in the isolated form ; 


47 The High toneme syllable ‘xl, having a voloed initial consonant, has a pitch pattern / 
shortened to _, whereas the Low toneme syllable hia, having an unvoiced initial consonant, 
has descending pitch (hard to distinguish from Falling tone) in this context. 

48 Soo A. E. Moeussen, Essai de grammaire rundi, Tervuren, 1950. 

49 Beo A. Coupes, Grammaire rwanda simplifide, Usumbura, 1981. 

9 Example supplied by Mooussen, who uses double vowels to indicate syllable length ; in 
those systems where double vowels are not used, different conventions are found with Rodegem, 
Ntahokeja, and Kagame to indicate tho various tones on long as opposed to short syllabies. 

81 Boe also his The role of tone in the siructurs of Sybgma, London, SOAS, 1959. 
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(b) that the dictionary entry may have to be a key to tonal behaviour 
rather than an indication of the actual pitch. 


In my own researches, I have frequently found myself at a loss to know 
what tone level the speaker is using. This is particularly so m languages con- 
taming monosyllabic words at more than two tone levels, e.g. Shilluk, and 
especially when dealing with more than one speaker. I have therefore often 
found it advisable to have a oontrollmg word or phrase, meaning ‘it’s a...) 
or ‘I see a...’, the tone of which is already known, to be used with each 
item investigated. Comparison of the new word with this phrase will more 
easily elicit Ita tone. 

At this stage, however, fhe second contingency may arise, best illustrated 
by a comparison of the Nilotic languages Acholi and Kenya Luo. 

In Acholi (and in Lango too) the tones of a noun in isolation are easily heard, 
and tonal behaviour may be predicted. Thus: 


pala ' knife’, agai ‘ pot’, ték6 ' strength ' 
with contextual forms : 


pêl bir aguhibér tékébir — '...is good’ 
pala mérê àgülümáró  t£kó'mór$ '(an)other...' 


ie. final High tone raises a following Low tone, while final Falling tone is 
replaced by High tone followed by down step. 

In Kenya Luo, a closely related language, owing to what Professor Guthrie 
calls ‘ tonal crumbling ', it is virtually impossible for an outaider to make out 
the tonal pattern at all of a word spoken in isolation, and the three above words 
sound very much alike m tone. Contextual behaviour, however, is identical 
with that m Acholi-Lango. Consequently the tone marks of Luo entries, when 
eventually applied, have to be derived from the behaviour of the words in 
various contexts, and are thus a key to their tonal behaviour rather than an 
indication of actual pitch. 

Grammatically, too, there is an additional problem, namely what gram- 
matical form of the word is one to use ? Everyone who has studied tone at all 
will realize, for example, that a noun may easily have one tone pattern when 
said in isolation, another when subject of a verb, another when object of a 
verb, and yet another m a genitive phrase. 

In Nguni, for example, the form of a noun in isolation has been found 
usable, because the other forms can be derived from it, but not in Sotho. 
Take, for mstance, the followmg two Tswana words which, because of their 
identical tone patterns in isolation, Jones classes in the same tonal * Group ' : 9 


sendkwame “robber ’ mozónomo ° yellow-wood tree ' 
But subject forms are : 
sondkwane morónono 


5t Tones of Sechuaxna nouns, 14. 
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This fact causes Jones to subdivide the ‘Group’ into ‘Sub-group (1)' 
and ‘Sub-group (2)'. As & matter of fact, however, the second word should 
have been listed in a different ‘Group’ altogether, ie. one in which the last 
syllable of the stem is tonemically High. From this one may deduce that the 
most satisfactory practice for Sotho dictionaries and word liste would be the 
listing of nouns according to their Subject forms.= —— 

Another example may be given. In Runyankore nouns may be listed in 
their isolation forma, either with or without their Initial Vowel, according to 
the wish of the lexicographer. Thus: ; 


ekikyére (under ‘E ’) or kikyére,e- (under ‘K’) = ' frog’ 

ekigyere or kigyere, سه‎ == “° foot’ 
In Luganda, however, the isolation forms show their highest distinctiveness 
when recorded without the Initial Vowel (IV). For example, 


ékikerd ‘frog’ has non-IV form kikerd 
but 
 &kigeré ‘ foot’ has non-IV form kigèrê 


Hence the words should be listed: Kiker’, è and k3géró, ókigeró. 

Listing words in their non-IV form baa the additional advantage m Luganda 
in that each word now is a finite sentence meaning ‘it’s a frog’, ‘it’s a foot’, 
etc. and hence more meaningful than many dictionary entries in other 


Similarly, m both languages, it has been found more satisfactory to list verbs 
in their infinitive forms, with prefix (o)ku-, rather than m their stem forms 
which, being their imperative forms, have the double disadvantage of not 
revealing tone class and of giving, In many cases, unreal meanings (since there 
are many verbs which in normal speech are never used imperatively). 

It would thus seem that, where word-lista are concerned, a method of trial 
and error has to be applied to each language, in order to discover what tonal 
form of a word can best stand as basis, from which the other forms may most 
easily be derived. 

But what is one to do m a language like Sukuma, where the tone is con- 
cealed in the isolated form? Or, as Professor Nketia pointed out to us in a 
research group when working on his ‘ Tonal analysis of Asanti’, the citation 
form of the verbal radical gives no clue to its tonal behaviour in any paradigm f 
(His solution was to group words into classes according to their tonal behaviour 
in context, and give the number of the class when citmg the word.) 

Abraham, in his Hausa dictionary, always cites the past form of his verbs. 
Christaller, m listmg his nouns, adds the genitive tone in brackets. 


Even when a decision has been reached on متمق‎ tones are to be marked, 


U Suio-Chuana, 108; ‘Sotho-Ngunt’, 218. An antepenultimate High tone causes lowering 
ofa fina] High tone when the word stands in isolation, but not when it stands as Subject. 
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there remains the question of when they should be marked. The following 
five contexts deserve discussion. 

1. Everybody, I think, would agree that tone marks or tone indication 
should be an mtegral part m dictionaries. 

2. Most people, too, would feel that tone should be indicated in grammars, 
at least in principle, though some would qualify this opinion according to the 
type of grammar envisaged. Dr. G. Innes, for example, in 4 Mende grammar 
(London, Macmillan, 1962), discusses tone fully in his mtroductory chapter, 
but introduoes tonal discussion into his subsequent chapters only when he 
considers it grammatically important. This is because his book is mtended 
primarily for Mende-speaking children, who can read his texts perfectly well 
without the aid of tone marks. Other authors, when teaching European 
beginners a language with an already complicated morphology, feel that to 
add its tonal complications would merely frighten off their students, who 
otherwise would acquire at least a reading knowledge of the language. 

3. It is conceivable that the addition of tone marks would be useful in legal 
documenta, to prevent possible ambiguity in interpretation—though, from the 
study of the recent rendering of the laws in Buganda, I fear that even the 
addition of tone marks would not save Baganda lawyers from frequent appeals 
to the English version for clarification. 

4. Some missionaries, especially those m the Wycliffe Translators tradition, 
feel that tone marks are essential m Bible translation. 

5. Where vernacular literature is concerned, e.g. in books or newspapers, 
and in letter-writing, the need for tone marks is rarely expressed. 


It must be remembered that the great majority of African languages had 
no orthography nor body of linguistic scholarship when the foreigners arrived, 
and the new-comers brought with them, and applied, the conventions of their 
own languages, whether they wrote m the Arabic or roman soript. In neither 
case did the soript selected have any provision for indicating tone values in 
the mother tongue of the mvaders; in fact, with rare exceptions such as 
Christaller, the average would-be orthographist was quite unaware that such 
tone values existed. Whereas throughout the history of Chmese language 
study, tones have always bean as important as phones, the only olue one had 
to the importance of tone in African languages lay m the ‘talking drums’, 
which relied entirely on tone representation. But even this clue was largely 
overlooked at the time, and drum signalling is rapidly dying out in many parte 
of Africa. Later, when tone was recognized as an existing phenomenon, it 
was still regarded as a marginal ‘ frill’ to orthography. Consequently the tonal 
conventions, when applied at all, came to be superimposed on the by now 
existing orthographic systems as a kind of afterthought, and were allotted 
what odd marks and diacritics the prmter could spare. Whether this unsatis- 
factory situation can be rectified at this late stage is a matter of speculation. 
In West Africa, where tonal representation is still an urgent problem, ite 
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importance is being recognized within the new academio circles ; in South Africa 
its importance is far leas evident. In East África one is even confronted with 
the peculiar phenomenon of a tonelese language, Lunyoro, side by side with, 
and closely related to, the fully tonal languagea Luganda and Runyankore— 
while in the latter language a levelling of tonal distinctions is already taking 
place among the rising generation. Further, the rapid spread of the non-tonal 
prestige language, Swahili, may accelerate the demise of local tone languages and 
render the problem scademio—at least in this part of Africa. 
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A GEORGIAN EMBROIDERY PANEL IN HULL 
(PLATES I-II) 

In February 1968, the School of Oriental and African Studies was notified 
by Mr. John Bartlett, F.8.4., Director of Museums at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Yorkshire, of the discovery there of a panel of embroidery, embodying an 
inscription in the Georgian language. The tapestry had been deposited at 
Wilberforce House, Hull, by its owner, Miss M. Berks, of Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull, who informed me that it had earlier been sold at auction by the London 
firm of Sotheby's. I paid a personal visit to Hull in April 1903, in the course 
of which the courtesy of Mr. Bartlett and Miss Berks enabled me to make a 
detailed study of the embroidery and ita Georgian inscription, which appears 
to be previously unrecorded. 

The panel measures 314 x 27} inches overall, the dimensions of the central 
medallion bemg 104 x 104 inches. The field is of cerise silk. The panel has an 
outer border of running flowers and leaves alternately, embroidered in silver 
thread and yellow, green, and orange silks. This outer border encloses a field 
with an all-over design of similar flowers and leaves, plus a fruit motif. The 
centre medallion has a surrounding inscription in Georgian mkhedruls or civil 
characters, within which is a goene depicting the vision of St Eustace Placidus, 
together with the saint’s wife and two sons. 

The text of the Georgian inscription has been deciphered with the help of 
Professor Akaki Shanidze of the Georgian State University and Academy of 
Sciences, Tbilisi, to whom thanks are expressed. 


Georgian text 

j: 935 900500005 mob 565905 موص نج‎ Shocrmdn صمح و6500‎ LobHoryrmos 
(05 3190$55500»» o~oog~agde و,لأههن6ن9‎ 0 gm gL, 03809453 
jbobo Jbl) momms dog BmBomo 95, 30 GLolbgd5mGob 6 
Ufvenosco LojoMomGmmb Bag omsjmob 380M88mbLs dow gomMaob 
$Uvgen8sb cos o»5:38985930€99sb moMbbob - Baomobl myjaMmbsdobode6 
Lmgom. 

Boom) glo 99wemoengbe [JeyMogobs ?] cos Bsgo 815589 B3 
Bo 8HAmdmbls Jobs gbmagbsbs anmmon cos 9Saopeoo 5080060 ونه‎ : 
sagobAmb قن‎ jab 3b. 

Translation 


Christ |—O beacon resplendent among the martyrs, who by means of 
miracles and healing power art eternally glorified, 0 Eustace martyr of Christ, 
I have adorned for you this triflmg piece of handiwork, I who place great 
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hopes in you, I Sop‘io, daughter of Giorgi, eldest son of Irakli king of all 
Georgia, and wife of Luarsab T'arkhnis-ahvili. 

Accept this offering like [the widow's| mite, and in return take us under 
your protection in this life and the next, together with my husband and child, 
for ever and ever: August 22, year of the Georgian paschal oycle, 482. 
[Equivalent to A.D. 1794.] 


The historical personages mentioned in the inscription inolude Erekle II, 
king of K'art'lo-Kakhet^, the eastern region of Georgia (1744-98), his son and 
successor King Giorgi XII (1798-1800), and Giorgi’s daughter Sop‘io or Sophia 
(1771-1838). Sop‘io was the fourth child of King Giorgi and his first wife, 
Princess K‘et‘evan Andronikashvili, and her marriage to Prince Luarsab 
T‘arkhnishvili took place in 1792 or 1798. Luarsab’s father, Prince Ioane 
T‘arkhnishvili, was mim-basht (major, commander of a thousand), or com- 
mandant of Tbilisi citadel and director of the merchants’ guild. Sop‘io and 
Luarsab had four children, of whom the first-born was in fact christened 
Evstat/i (Eustace), after the saint depicted in our embroidered panel, his 
patron and protector. Prince Eustace T‘arkhnishvili, who.was evidently born 
in 1794, eventually married Princess Sophia Tsitsishvili! In 1795, Tbilisi was 
ravaged by the ruler of Persia, Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar, and Luarsab, 
Sop‘io, and their baby were fortunate to escape with their lives. It is in fact 
remarkable that our tapestry emerged intact from the general destruction. 
The lives of Prince T'arkhnishvili and his family spanned the period of Georgia’s 
annexation by Taar Alexander I in 1801 and the consequent suppreesion of the 
Georgian monarchy, as a result of which the members of the old Bagratid 
ruling house, to which Sop‘io belonged, were excluded so far as possible from 
power and influence." 

Our tapestry panel was thus embroidered by Princess Sop‘io as a votive 
offering to St. Eustace Placidus (Evstat‘i) to commemorate the birth of her 
first child, whom she wished to confide to the saint’s protection. Bt. Eustace 
has been revered in Georgia since the earliest days of the Georgian Church, 
his martyrdom being celebrated to this day by the Georgian Church on 
20 September/3 October.’ His cult is not to be confused with that of a renowned 
local. Georgian martyr, St. Eustace of Mtakhete, whose day falls on 29 July.“ 
The Eustace of our tapestry was a Roman general of the time of the Emperor 
Trajan, Placidus by name, who was converted as a result of a vision which he 
had one day while out hunting: a stag appeared to him with a Cross between 
its antlers, while Christ Himself spoke to him from the heavens. His wife 
Theopista and two sons Agapius and Theopistus also embraced Christianity. 

1 M.-F. Bromet, Histoire de la Géorgie, 11, 1, St. Petersburg, 1856, 687 ; Prince K, L. Tumanov, 
° Maierialy k genealogli Bagratidov ', Novi (New York), ركس‎ 2, 1950, 11. 

1 D. M. Lang, Ths lasi years of the Georgian monarchy, Now York, 1057, 355-6. 

* Sak'art'velos aklesiis kalendari 1962 dalisat'vis ‘ Calendar of tho Georgian Church for 1962 ', 
Tbilisi, 1961, 47. 

4 D. M. Lang, Lives and legenda of the Georgian saints, London, 1956, 4-114. 
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After winning great victoriea for the Roman cause and undergoing many 
miraculous adventures, Eustace Placidus is supposed to have been martyred 
by the Emperor Hadrian about the year 118 together with his wife and sons, 
all of them bemg cast into a brazen ox and roasted alive. The story of 
St. Eustace is regarded as largely legendary in character, and has been 
embellished over the centuries with many fantastic episodes, some of which 
are apparently of oriental origm.°® 

The Passion of St. Eustace became popular in the Eastern Churches, and 
is found in Armenian and Syriac. The Via was translated into Georgian at an 
early date, bemg found, for example, m the tenth-century MS No. 25 of the 
Georgian collection on Mount Sinai." 

Iconographically, Princeas Sop‘io’s treatment of the subject is quite 
interesting, since it seeks to combme two separate and distmot episodes of the 
legend of Bt. Knstace—namely his encounter with the miraculous stag while 
out hunting by himself, and the scene of his family's conversion and their 
joint martyrdom. It is also worth noting that the story features in Georgian 
art and sculpture over a very long period, well over 1000 years. As early as the 
sixth and seventh centuries, St. Eustace is portrayed in Georgian carvings and 
bas-reliefs. In these, he is shown solely as an equestrian warrior-saint and 
huntsman, his wife and sons being omitted. There is an ancient and curious 
example of this treatment of the subject carved in stone at the cave-monastery 
of Bt. David of Garesja in Outer Kakheti, where the head of Christ surrounded 
by a halo is clearly seen between the antlers of the stag at which Eustace is 
taking aim with his bow and arrow." Again, Eustace Placidus features on 
fragmenta of an ancient stone iconostasis or altar partition from Tsebelda in 
Abkhazia, richly carved with biblical scenes and episodes from lives of samte. 
The carvings, which include a highly individual treatment of St. Eustace’s 
vision, show traces of Sasanian influence, and have been dated as early as the 
sixth century A.D., though most scholars attribute them to the late seventh 
century.” 

It would of course be idle to look for any direct link between these early 
Georgian stone carvings and Princess Sop‘io’s eighteenth-century embroidered 
panel, which owes more to the inspiration of conventional Byzantine models 
or even perhaps to that of popular Russian woodcuts of the period. Nevertheless, 


* Greek and Latin texts in Acta Sanctorum, Septembris, vi, Paris, 1867, 106-87. Among the 
enormous hagiographioal literature about St. Eustace Placidus, we cite here only the thorough 
analysis by H. Delehayo, ' La légende de saint Rustache’, in Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres ei 
des Soiences morales et politiquss, Académie Royale de Belgiqus, 1919, No. 4, 175-210. 

* G. Geritte, Catalogue des manwsortis gdorgiens litidraires du Mont Simai (CSCO, axy, 
Subadia, rx), Louvain, 1956, p. 65; G. Garitte (ed.), Le calendrier palestino-géorgien du Sinaitions 
34, Ie sikcle (Subsidia Hagiographice, No. 30), Bruxelles, 1958, 91, 385; K. 8. Kekelidze, 
Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, trans. T'arkhnishvili and Amfalg (Stadi e Testi, 
No. 185), Vatioan City, 1955, 476. 

' G. N. Chubmashvili, Peskchormys monastyri David-Garedshi, Tbilisi, 1048, pp. 31-2, 
PL 7 and 87, 

* Bh. Ya. Amirenashvili, Istoriya grusinskogo iabusetea, Moscow, 1968, p. 121, pl. 116; 
R. Shmerling, Malye formy v arkhitekture sreduevekovoy Grusti, Tbilisi, 1962, pp. 62-0, pl. 2 and 3. 
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it is a welcome addition to the small body of Georgian material in Western 
collections, as well as being an interesting if late contribution to Georgian 
hagiography and iconography. It was a happy chance which ensured that this 
panel, with its carefully woven Georgian inscription, should have escaped the 
almost total destruction of Tbilisi by Agha Muhammad Khan in 1798, the very 
year after it was made, and found ite way by a series of coincidences to ita 
present resting-place in one of the leading porta of the north of England. 
D. M. LANG 
ABPIRATE SANDHI 

In the sandhi of plosives in Sanskrit there is a guiding rule which may be 
expressed as: a plosive is voiced before a voiced consonant and voiceless before 
& voiceless consonant. Examples appear from every phase of analysis, such as 
root or base plus suffix (bhaj + ta = bhakta, sad + tra = satira), stem plus 
inflection (suhrd + su = suhrtsu, -+ bhih = suhrdbhih, chinad + ts = chenatts), 
or one word plus the following word (ead + pdtram = etai-patram, vanat + 
dhavats = vandd-dhavats). Yet, the descriptive grammars relate,’ there is one 
important exception to this norm of voice or its absence m the followmg con- 
sonant determining the fate of the group. The exception occurs where a voiced 
aspirate plosive is in sandhi with a following plosive ; in this instance the re- 
sulting group will be voiced, regardless of whether the following sound is voiced 
or not. In practice, the following sound (in suffixes) is usually voiceless, which 
makes the ‘exception’ appear the more remarkable. Among examples most 
commonly quoted are (badh + ta =) baddha and (budh + ta =) buddha, where 
the group (*-dÀ + i-) is assumed to have developed from IE into a voiced dental 
group with an mtrusive (voiced) sibilant. While this sibilant fricative is again 
extruded in Sanskrit, ita presence is required in Indo-Iranian so that a form such 
as the older Avestan dazde may be ezplamed. Further, and with subsequent 
reintroduction of voicelesaness, forms such as the later Avestan basta-, -busts-, 
eto., are thus also explained. To sum up, the incidence of the above forms 
requires the postulation of an origmating group which is voiced (against the nor- 
mal rule), yet subsequently loses the component of voice, and which develops an 
interplosive sibilant fricative, yet subsequently loses this elament. The method 
of approach is a familiar one in descriptive technique and may be paralleled, for 
example, by the sandhi rule for final -s, where, for descriptive convenience, it is 
assumed that every final -s is represented by visarga, but that where the visarga 
is in contact with an initial voiceless dental plosive, the -s is reintroduced, or, 
‘the visarga changes back again’. It must nevertheless be admitted that the 
developments outlmed for the dental groups above are not impossible, given 
sufficient lapse of time, and particularly in face of the evidence from Western 
IE, yet it seems at least unlikely that a consonant group should assume or 
discard voicing with such easy abandon. As for the general theory of ‘ intrusive ' 
8, supported further in order to explain forms like Lat. obsessus and Greek woris, 


1 Asaleo the comparative grammars. For the most recent treatment of some of these problems, 
ممم‎ W. Sidney Allen, Sandhi, 's-Gravenhage, 1962, especially pp. 85-0. 
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the only language to testify to such a state of affairs is Hittite, assuming that the 
(conventionally reduced) orthography of forms like exw, aztens, does in fact 
represent groups containing mterplosive fricatives.? 

An attempt to account for the phenomena occurring in Sanskrit may, 
however, be ventured with recourse to methods other than those outlined above. 
It is customarily assumed that dhaite (and the various similar forms of that 
verb with aspiration on the reduplicating syllable) representa an innovation, 
against an expected *daddhe, and that forms like dagdha, digdha, dugdha, eto., 
represent the normal development. There is, however, a type of root which 
could never have had any development other than the latter, a type in which the 
initial syllable is either a semivowel, sibilant fricative, or voiceless group plus 
vowel, or else consists of a vowel only. The list of such roots is fairly impressive, 
and they are given here together with their past participles passive (a form 
which usually occurs in the older language where other participles, as well as the 
classical infinitive in -tum (or rather, -dhum) do not): tdh, iddhá : rdh, rddhá ; 
krudh, kruddhá ; mrdh, mrddhá ; yabh, yabdhum (inf, Br.); yudh, yuddhá ; 
ra(n)dÀ, raddhá ; rabh, rabdhá ; radh, raddhd; rudh, ruddhá ; (labh, labdha)* ; 
lubh, lubdha (Br.); vrdh, erddhá ; eyadh, viddhd; fu(n)dA, éuddhá; sddh, 
sadd (derivative in -&4) ; sidh, siddhá ; sta(m)bÀ, stabdha (Br.) ; stubh, stubdha 
(Br.); also, from the later language: kgubh, kgubdha ; érambh, érabdha. In 
addition to these there occur those roots ending in an aspirate where, in Sanskrit, 
the consonantal element appears only in certain contexta : (üh, ddha (Br.))* ; trh, 
trdha; nah, naddhá ; mih, midha; muh, mugdhá, miidha; ruh, rüdha ; Wh, 
leds (finite form in -ts (Br.) ; tah, üdhá ; sah, sádhá ; also, from the later 
language: snih, smigdha. The list comprises some 30 well-attested roots, and, 
even though it might be shown that the aspirate is in a few cases an extension of 
the root, this does not vitiate the evidence. It would seem also, from the equa- 
tions bh + t = bdh, dh + t = ddh, gh + t = gdh (in contrast with b + £ = pt, 
d +t = ti, g + t= kt), that where the aspiration has to be expressed in this way 
(on the following syllable), there existe a certain correlation between aspiration 
and voice.* 

Against the evidence of the above forms, as also against that of the forms of 
the root dha, as well as one or two other examples, it is necessary to set the list of 

2 Where there are definite grounds for assuming the extrumon of an intervening sibllant, the 
Skr. sandhi is as follows (*ghs + tá =) gdAá, (*jaghs + tá —) jagdhd, and (*babhs +- idm =) 
babdAdm ; these are the only quotable examples, of which only the first two are old. They cannot 
be said to prove much, apart from showing that the correlation between aspiration and voice is 
stronger than that between aspiration and a frioative mbilant ; cf. below, n. 5, and p. 617, n. 7. 

* A by-form of rabh, 

4 There is considerable uncertainty between the forms of WA and those of wak. 

* Even allowing that the aspiration be expressed, bk + i would be expected to yleld -pth-; 
hence the oase for the correlation. That it 1s ambivalent with that existing between aspiration and 
a aibilant fricative is demonstrated from later developments in MIA, where alternations in 
' breathy contexta ’ such as Skr. eparéa = Pkt. phamsa, Skr. asti = Pkt. cits oocur, and in which 
the breathineas is expressed without voloing the consonant or group. The context is not, of course, 


entirely compareble with that under discussion, since, in the changes to MIA, the originating 
sibilant is not in interplosrve position. 
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those roots where aspiration could have been marked on the first syllable, but 
in fact was not: ja(m)bh, jabdha ; dabh, dabdhd; dah, dagdhá ; deh, digdhá ; 
duh, dugdhá ; drbh, drbdha (Br.); drh, drdhá ; druh, drugdhá ; bandh, baddhd ; 
budh, buddhá ; brh, brdhá (Br.).) In these latter instances, where the aspirate 
final of the root is m contact with a voiceless (invariably dental) plosive, the 
resultant group is voiced and the aspiration is expressed as & component of 
the group. Where a sibilant follows, or where, through elision of an inflection (the 
nominative singular -s, for example), the root final coincides with the word final, 
the aspiration is in nearly every instance expressed as a component of the 
preceding syllable (dabh (dípsats, but Br. :) dhipsats; dah, dhdksi, dhaksydts ; 
duh, ddhuksat (beside forms without aspiration: adukgat), -dhuk ; drh, -dhrk ; 
druh, dhrokgyats, -dhruk ; bandh, bhantsyats (Br.) ; budh, ábhutss, م‎ 

Turning aside for a moment from the question of sandhi between aspirate 
and plosive in internal sandhi, a point arises with regard to external sandhi. 
The case concerns the sandhi of a final dental with an initial palatal fricative, 
as in: tad + éruivà = tao chrutvd, tan + satriin = taf chatrün. Disregarding 
the assimilation (which occurs between any dental and palatal, cf. tad + ca = 
tac ca), the interesting feature of this sandhi is the correlation existing between 
& sibilant fricative and the component of aspiration.’ 

Reverting to the matter of the 10 or so roots which formed a voiced and 
aspirate sandhi with & following voiceless ploeive (instead of marking the 
aspiration on the first syllable), yet which, by contrast, formed a voiceless and 
unaspirated sandhi with a sibilant, the questions arise : what so aids the analogy 
of the former change with the roots sdh + tá — iddhá, etc., and why, in the 
case of the latter phenomenon, should the occasional irregularities (that is, 
the loss of aspiration) result? In the case of the former change the important 
factor, and one often overlooked by the comparativiste, is that of frequency of 
ocourrence. Taking the Rigveda as context, the number of ocourrences of the 
type (budh + ta =) buddha is some 70% of the number of occurrences of 
the type (dadh -+ ta- =) dhatta-.* If only finite forms are taken into account, the 


* It is with some hesitation thet the roots with medial -r- are Included hare. In the case of 
drh and brh, it would be reasonable at least to assume that they might favour & solution in line with 
the development of trh, along with dA, mih, muh, eto., and this on &ooount of the inherent retro- 
flexion. 


' Again, but for the disparity in the status of the originating sibilant, the case might be oom- 
pared with the developments outlined in p. 016, n. 5. It is worth mentioning that a sandhi such as 
(*jaghs -+ id =) jagdhd, when compared with, an external context such as (-d«Á-s + taira =) 
-dimk taira, shows that the component of aspiration is a feature of the word, and has no relevance 
to a group in external sandhi. That the correspondence between the fricative 4 and *s is complete 
in certain contexts in Iranian hardly requires mention. 

* The question ot occurrence of the thematic quasi-root dadha- does not arise here, but, in view 
of the nearly 800 occurrences in the Rigveda of finite forms from the simple verb dä, one may 
marvel at the sagacity of the ancient rishis who knew to use the stem form dhad- (dhat-) only in 
those very forms (some 22% of the total) where a consonant sandhi would be encountered with the 
initial ploatve (or sibilant) of an inflection. In line with the development of dAaita- is the Pr&krit 
form of the root gra(b)À, as in, for Instance, ghettina, a form which presupposes *ghrp-i-. lam 
grateful to Sir Ralph Turner for drawing my attention to this example. 
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proportion dwindles to a mere 595. It would seem fair in these circumstances 
to regard the factor of analogy as the operative one in cases like buddha (for the 
expected *bhtudia). In the case of the few inconsistencies apparent where a 
sibilant follows (such occurrences apply in the Rigveda mostly to the root duk), 
one may refer to the point made m the preceding paragraph, that is, to the 
existence of a correlation between a sibilant fricative and the component of 
aspiration. Where there is some hesitation between, for example, duh + sa = 
dhukga- or dukga-, or dagh + sa = dhakga- or dakga-, the hesitation may be 
accounted for m part at least by assuming the mherence of a component 
correlating with aspiration in the group -k$-. 

In turning to the Iranian evidence, the feature immediately apparent is the 
complete loss of one of the components, that of aspiration, or at least, 8 
abeyance in these contexte to an extent such that no attempt was made to 
preserve it in the orthography. If contexts such as *augh + id, *dadh + te, are 
therefore expressed as aogedá, dazdé, the reasonable assumption to make with 
regard to Iranian is that the decline in the quality of aspiration has been, for a 
while, compensated by a corresponding increase in the quality of voice, and m 
such measure that it requires, in the older language at least, to be represented m 
writing, thus aogadá, and not *aoktā, or the later aorta. Since the initial syllables 
of, for instance, dà-, baod-, garez-, already possess a voiced consonant, there 8 
no way of marking this component other than voicing the group: dazds, -bue- 
day-, gerewda ; for roots with an initial vowel or semivowel plus vowel a 
similar state of affairs exista: yaod-, yaozda-; raod-, uruzda-; vared-, varezda-. 
An intermediate stage may be observed in the treatment of the group *-k + th-, 
thus: uza, -draozóa, puxda, bererda, yuda, vavazda, etc., where the aspiration, 
m the course of disappearing, leaves ita traces in the voiced fricative. These 
examples require to be distinguished from those like nafesra-, vaxedra-, where, 
though the origmal group involved is *-p + t-, the dental develops m the 
presence of a voiced fricative; on the other hand, @rafoda- (Orafda-), where 
once again a suffixal *-tha may be assumed, is comparable with the above 
examples. 

There remain contexts of the type *-£ + tha-, which, to develop m similar 
fashion, might be expected to result in *-08-, but such a conjunct, or indeed 
that of any dental plosrves,!° is unknown, whereas the actual development 
(> -st-), Bkr. vettha, Av. vótstà (Gk. olcfa), in bearing a resemblance to the 
equation of Bkr. ast, Prakrit aitht, reverses, so it seems, the strength of that 
correlation. The evidence provided by the original dental plosive groupe 
developing into the ‘ sibilant-cum-plostve’ type in Iranian would appear to 

* Taking into consideration only the finite forms involves discarding tho incklences of -dabdha 
(found only m d-dabdAa) and drdha (but ممه‎ p. 617, n. 6), involving some 50 occurrences 
each, together with the rarer appearance of d«gdAá (9), drugdAá (3), baddha (14), and buddha (1). 
Once these pest participles are omitted, all that is left in the Rigveda are tho few forma where no 
aspiration is expressed in sandhi with a sibilant (type: duh -+ sa- = d«bpa-). 


1* Bee Georg Morgenstierne, ` Orthography and sound-system of the Avesta’, NTS, x, 1942, 
50 £., and in particular, p. 80. 
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argue strongly in favour of ‘intrusive’ -s-, but 16 might be equally strongly 
argued that, where such groups tend towards becoming fricative, a stage 18 
reached such that analogy with suffixes (or mflections) of similar formations 
operates, and the suffix (or inflection) is added anew; thus: *-#- > *-ts- > 
(-ss-U>) -&-. Such a development appears comparable with, for example, 
*-gh + t- > -z8- > (-20- >) -at-, where, in some confusion, orthographies are 
encountered such as: draog-, dracz3a (also druz8a- from *-gh + t-), druzia-. 
Despite the uncertainty of the examples, there remains a case for arguing that 
the correlation of aspiration and voice operates equally in Sanskrit and old 
Avestan (though gradually lost m the latter), whereas the correlation, m Indo- 
Aryan, of aspiration and sibilant fricative is to be Interpreted in Iranian more 
generally as that of aspiration and frieative (with the result that where, for 
axample, voiced aspirate root finals encounter a sibilant m Iranian, the whole 
group develops into a fricative, at first voiced, then voiceless: TDA -+ s- > 
~wk- > -fă-; "gh + 8- > -yž- > E; *-Gh +8-> 4 >-i-; *dh +8- 
> -Z- > ~8-). 

The rea arguments have attempted to show that the normal! resolution, 
even within IE iteelf, of the group voiced aspirate plus plosive was in no way 
different from that of unaspirated plosive plus ploerve, provided always that the 
element or component of aspiration could be expreased on the root syllable ; 
where it could not be so expressed (that is, where the root initial was a vowel, 
semivowel, eto.), then the normal resolution was that of a voiced aspirate con- 
junct. With regard to the latter, one may observe in conclusion that support in a 
general way for the argument that a correlation between aspiration and voice 
was fundamental to IE (and still operative in Indo-Aryan, whatever its early 
fate m Iranian) oomes from, the well-known fact that evidence for voiceless 
aspirates in IE is scant in relation to that for voiced aspirates. 

J. E. B. GRAY 


u Asin Latin and Germanic. Similarly -ddh- and -dd.. 
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Anmas BALONHN: Die Möbel des alien 
Mesopotamien nach sumerisch-akka- 
dischen Quellen : eine lerikalische und 
kuli ohtliche Untersuchung. (An- 
nales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae, Ser. B, Tom. 127.) 328 pp., 
65 plates. Helsinki : [Academia Soi 
entiarum Fennioa], 1963. Fmk. 27. 


Armas Salonen is the author of a whole 
genre in Assyriological publication, & series of 
jexicographioal and cultural studies on particu- 
lar topics, published etther in Studia Orventalia, 
issued by the Finnish Oriental Socety, or, like 
the one under review, in a serial publication of 
the Finnish Academy. The first ane, in 1989, an 
boats, has been followed by others on nantioal 
matters more generally (1042), on land trans- 
port (1951), on Hippologica (1950), on doors 
(1961), and now on furniture. They all derive 
inspiration in some measure from B. Lends- 
berger’s Die Fauna des alien Mesopotamien 
nach der 14. Tafel der Seria HAR-r& = 
Bubulu (1084), in which is edited an ancient 
list of the wild animals of Mesopotamia to 
which a commentary is added bringing together 
the other evidence for the various terms and, 
مو‎ far as pomible, explaining them. However, 
anly the first of Dr. Balonen's studies has the 
ancient lexical section appended. Landsberger 
himself is now engaged in publishing the whole 
series in Materialien sum sumerisohen Lexikon. 

The usefulness of such studies is not to be 
denied. Terms in any indicating 
concrete objecta cannot be elucidated with 
philological tools alone, and the situation of 
ancient Mesopotamia is complicated by the 
fact that the earlier, Sumerian was 
replaced by Akkadian at the beginning of the 
second millennium 5.0, while the maternal 
culture did not undergo any particularly 
radical change at that period. Thus things in 
use at that time are known from two languages 
of which a single lexicon is unlikely ever to be 
written. Thus the author win fact giving us 
selections of a combined Sumero-Akkadian 
lexicon arranged by topic, with same discussion 
of particular points, and illustrated by plates 
showing objects recovered by archaeclogloal 
research, or ancient representations of such 
objecta. 

The strength of these studies undoubtedly 
lies in the relative completeness of the passages 
cited. Of course every scholar may point 
out the odd omission from genres with which 
he has a special familiarity, but it may be 
doubted if any other single person could have 
collected a higher percentage from the sum 
total of Sumerian and Akkadian texts. While 


the illustrations are selective in that there 
would be no point in giving many examples of 
esscntially the sams piece of furniture, some 
previously unpublished objects are presented. 
However, farther study in the collectaons of the 
major museums would no doubt bring much 
more of this kind to light. 

Since the author has announced the oon- 
tinuation of his work along these lines, the 
reviewer has a fow whioh might 
perhaps increase the usefulness of such studies. 
First, ib would be possible to condense the 
material without in any way detracting from 
its value. Where there 1s an abundance of 
terminology, the author has listed the 
Sumerian and Akkadian terms seperately. Yet 
often this means just repeating the same entry 
from the one bilingual list. Indeed, there are 
passages quoted ya extenso several times in the 
work under review. Seeing that the basic 
principle of arrangement is according to the 
object, not according to Its names, this separate 
listing seems unnecessary, especially when 
there are many loans in both direction 
between the languages, and typographically 
they are clearly distinguished. Secondly, 
words only on the fringe of the subject oould 
be given less attention. Furniture was made 
from various woods and metals, and while it is 
valuable to have these listed with the various 
articles made out of them, one would have 
thought that questions of etymology and 
identifloation (where doubtful) would have 
best been left for similar studies on trees and 
metals. 

The reviewer would like to see space thus 
waved devoted to two things. The first is a 
fuller excerpting from Sumerian texts. Smoo 
there has been only-one very brief Sumerian 
dictionary, Delitgsch's Swmerieches Glossar, 
and it is unlikely that anything eles of this 
kmd will appear in the near future, collections 
of pesmges are invaluable. The gradual 
appearance of two Akkadian lexioons renders 
the mere collection of Akkadian passages loss 
useful.  Eoonomio Sumerian texts offer of 
oourse the widest array of names of objects, and 
those the author draws on heavily, but many 
very difficult literary texts are little used. 
Secondly, the reviewer would liko to see fuller 
discussion of the many questions which the 
wealth of material poses. The simple heting 
shows two Akkadian words for ‘ bed ', يننج‎ and 
majllu, both of which are commonly attested. 
A few paragraphs devoted to explaining this 
phenomenon would have been very valuable. 
It seems that in the period of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur the latter makes ita appearance 


‘aaa loan in Sumerian, where rt هذ‎ contrasted 


with gikná, the equivalent of er/w. But m 
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Babylonian literary texta majjälu seems to be 
indistingutahable in meaning from erfu. Such 
observations over & whole range of vocabulary 
could lead to important conclusions for the 
history of the language. Similarly with many 
other pomta: the author could offer valuable 
comments where he has up to the present 
merely recorded the facta He cites the 
Sumerian loans m Akkadian giéed and gid, 
but does not discuss the impliostions of the 
appearance of the determinative as part of the 


loan. A problem posed by the multiplicity of 
forms of the equivalent of girhgub on pp. 
27-8 is likewise hardly touched. The Akkadian 
forms are: girpeppy, kirpappw, büsappw, 
galiappw, kariappw, kiappw, and gwapps. 
This fact 1s sufilojent to prove that the word is a 
loan in Akkadian, and the Sumerian form 
attested a few times in the Larsa year formulas, 
girLtab.be, certainly lies behind the Akkadian 
varianta. Yet the common Sumerian word is 
written girigub. Hither there were two 
different words, girlgub and giritab, or 
GIRLGUB was pronounoed giriteb, whioh 
would be nothing surprising m Sumerian, The 
former alternative is required if one takes 
seriously the rendering of girl.gub with gi-ri- 
gubu eto. in HAR-r& = ubulu. Yet this 
solution has to face the objection that so far 
every Akkadian form otherwise is based on 
girLtab. The lexioal rendering couk be a 
mistake, amos GUB in fact does not have the 
phonetic value tab so far as is known. 

The illustrations also raise problems which 
are not taken up. The seals covering the period 
of the Thrd Dynasty of Ur to the First 
Dynasty of Babylon often show a deity seated. 
The particular stool shown on plate xxir, 2, 
haa a design with no clear functional purpose. 
Yet it is very amilar to that part of the divine 
symbol on the Cassite period boundary stones 
which is expressly called éubtw ‘seat’. Hitherto 
this has been understood metaphorically, 
alluding to the temple as the god's seat, and 
the shape has been construed as & simplified 
ground plan or a aketoh of the temple’s facade. 
Again, there are two possibile. If this old 
idea is correct, then 15 must be applied also 
to the earlier seals, so that plate xxix, 2, is 
wrongly shown as depicting a peoe of furniture. 
If, however, it is Indeed a stool on the seal, 
then the pert of the Casmite pernod symbols 
should also be shown as furniture. 

A few minor errors and omissions have been 
noted: on pp. 81-2 the construct of lium, 
here li-ii-iw,, should be used before the 
following genitives ; tho wife of Samad is tie... 
Tida, not “he,,.n1r.ds as given on p. 38, see 
CT 25 9 12, where SUD.AN.UD is glossed 
fé-ri-da; and énir (p. 187) is discussed at 
ion CU EADEM phie von Uruk, 
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Thanks are due to the &uthor/for the pains- 
taking way in which he has collected and 
organized the materia. The indexes, done with 
aimilar care, enable any word to be found with 
the mmimum of trouble. The book is well 
printed, and the muprinta which occur are 
remarkably few considering the difficulties of 
composing such & work. The plates are all 
adequate, but the reproduction of some could 
be improved. 

WwW. Q. LAMBERT 


Davin COHEN: Le dialecte arabe 
hassüniya de Mauritanie (parler de la 
Qabla), par David Cohen aveo la ool- 
laboratson de Mohammed el Channafi. 
(Études Arabes et Islamiques. Sér. 
3: Etudes et Documenta, V.) ix, 
292 pp. Paris: Libraire C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1903. Fr. 60. 


This is the first comprehensive, systematio 
and scientiflo description of the 


dialect of the western Sahara. There is a small 
bibliography of works in both French and 
Spanish which provide detailed, sometimes 
invaluable, vocabularies on specific subjects 
accompanied by an elementary introduction to 
the grammar, but several of these works are 
now out of print and many make no attempt 
at a close transcription. The Section de 
documentetaon militaire de l'Outze-Mer, Paria, 
has issued a set of discs to acoompeny notes 
and texta written or edited by Capitaine Claude 
Le Borgne. None of these works alms at or 
achieves the range and depth of the work 
under review. The dialect has at last been put 
on the map. The reason for the delay is not 
hard to find. The lingua france of the Moors, 
in spite of ita individuality and wide distribu- 
thon has been that of & largely nomadic 
community, little visited, save by the admini- 
strator. To-day the aituation has totally 
changed. Hass&niye is no longer solely confined. 
to the camp or the oasis. It is broadoast daily 
by the radio stations at Nouakchott and Rabat. 

The author’s description us based on material 
provided by Mauritanian informants in Paris. 
It 15 not a fleld study, but at least Dr. Cohen 
has been able to enlist the valuable help of 
Muhammad al-Shann&fi, one of Mauritania's 
leading young scholars, who is fired by a 
passionate interest in his own dialect and who 
has an extensive French academic training. 
The author has fixed arbitrary limita to his 
study. He makes it clear that it is & desorip- 
taon of the dialect as spoken to-day in the south- 
western region, and more particularly the 
district of Bouulimit. Bo, while an over- 
whelming proportion of his material is relevant 
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to the whole western Sahara, in detail ft can 
only be accepted as valid for one, admittedly 
important region of it. This region happens to 
be tho one where the few remaining pockets of 
Zankgs Berber speakers are to be found. 

The book is dtvided into three parts. A 
lengthy and very detailed description of the 
phonology is followed by an equally compre- 
hensive survey of the morphology and elements 
of syntax drawing on the texta, which together 
with & bibliography form the final seotion of 
the book. The number of pages devoted to the 
texts is short, some 41 pages in all, both of 
transcription and translation. The wealth of 
material enables the reader to obtain & com- 
prehensive ides of the dialect but its relation 
to other dialects is leas easy to mapenz, as 
comparisons drawn and differences noted by 
the author are embodied in paragraphs in the 
text or in the footnotes, and there is no chapter 
specifically devoted to the relation of Hassintya 
to Maghnbi and Beduin dislects, the latter 
being the group with which it seems to have 
the olosest affinities. 

The Hassiniye dialect is a reflection of the 
society which speaks rt, revealing the nomad 
origin or at least total arabization of & large 
element of the population, yet ooloured by the 
influence of the lettered, travelled, Zewüyk 
class. There are certain Maghrib! links in part 
perhaps due to & common Berber background, 
in part historloal, supplemented and welded 
together by an individual idiom, the origins of 
which lie in the historical and soolal develop. 
ment of the Moorish community since the 
immigration of the Band Ma'gil in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

It is clear that Hassiniya has many highly 
individual characteristics; others shared with 
neighbouring regions may ahed light on the 
successive waves of humanity which have 
pessed over the area or have made it their 
permanent habitat. Profesor G. Colin in 
Hespéris, X1, 1080, first outlined this thoais, 
and the author has carried it to the limita 
which present knowledge permits. Tentatively, 
he suggests that the nasal phoneme 4 is a 
feature shared with Asayr, or at least Sudanio 
dialecta, which pre-date Arabio, or may have 
passed into it via Zaniga. As this same feature 
oocurs in recently introduced words amwoclated 
with musical terms of the griota, siå fima, for 
example, tt seems safe to assume that its origin 
lies across the river as well as among those so- 
called B&fur who inhabited the region prior 
to the Almoravid conquest. 

The Himyaritio theories of Kampfimeyor 
find little support m the book. Only one or 
two features have South Arabian affinities, but 
in fact this idiosynorasy is by no means con- 
fined to the South Arabian dialects, namely the 
mutation form ghayn to ctf (never to g) tn the 
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south-west, vios verse in the Adrar, and of & 
final kamea as an element of articulation, & 
feature shared with the San‘&é’ dialect. On 
the other hand there are a number of parallels 
with the nomad dialects of southern Tunisia, 
and even northern Arabia, for example, a of is 
pronounced g, &nd, with the former dialeota, the 
wide employment of diminutivee including a 
diminutive form of the verb. The plural form 
nohad ia, &ocording to the &uthor, oriental, also 
the clear distinction drawn between the mescu- 
line and. feminine plural extended forms of the 
seoond and third persons, producing through 
the affixing of a suffix the unusual Hassiniys 
forms aniümaii and Manati. The conjugation 
of the verb, which has no distinction in gender 
in the plural, beoguse of the number of persons 
it employs, occupies an intermediate position 
between the ten form sysiom a&s used in the 
Orient and the seven form system of certain 
Maghrib! dialecta. 

Yet, in spite of theee distant links, the author 
firmly establishes others within the pattern of 
the dislects typical of the Maghrib, and this is 
nowhere more apperent than m the syllabic 
stzuotare of the verb. In the perfect tense, for 
example, the addition of a vooslio suffix to the 
scheme COVO produces an opening of the first 
syllable, vix. Hed -+ «> biobu > katibu. 

It wa pity that Dr. Cohen was unable to 
have access to written Hassinilya texts to 
which he makes only passing reference. 
Haesknlys is both spoken and written, and in 
the past at least, according to the scholar al- 
Mukht&r b. Hamid, has been widely used in 
texts both in poetry and prose. The poetry is 
a genre which encompasses every kind of 
secular and religious subject, and as ita whole 
structure does not depend on quantitative 
measures but on the number of syllables in the 
hemistich, it provides 8 unique wealth of 
material on th» aspect alone of the dialect’s 
structure. 

In some ways the texta which contain poems 
and dialogues on Saharan toplos are the least 
satisfactory part of the study. They have been 
largely transcribed and translated by Muham- 
mad al-Shanndf! whose transcription differs 
slightly from, and ie simpler than, that used by 
the author. This in itself is of no great oonse- 
quence. More unfortunate, however, is the 
laok of crom-refarence between those and the 
rest of the book, where phrases from the texts 
are used as illustrations or are discussed. It is 
unreasonable to expect the reader who has 
already been furnished with such a wealth of 
detail, to reoall these features In the context of 
the texta, Printing errors occur throughout the 
book, e.g. the irregular incklence of macrons on 
p. 88. In the texta, however, the transcription 
soms particularly wayward and printing 
errors are frequent, for example : 
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p. 241, within Ave lines of each other, Tagant 
and Tagint. 

p. 248, Tirs instead of Tiris, and Tindouf is 
spelt as in French mape, yet Trtagke i» tran- 
scribed phonetically. 

p. vili, Boutilimit is spelt on p. 16, Boutill- 
mft, and on p. 253, But limit. 

Wall-en on p. 29, is spelt woll-oNgartu 
on p. 239. 

On p. 261 there are three reference numbers 
but only one appears with a footnote. 

The following hemistichs are missing 
between hemistichs six and seven of the poem 
on p. 242, 

W Anoir u 2 akiot Turin} 

kilhom bayn-aÀl on woyya 

' Ájwir and faklet Turin! the camp has 
pestured among the people of bad intentions 
(the enemy) '. 

H. T. MORBIS 


Erwest N. MoCarus and ADIL I. 
Yaoous (ed.): Contemporary Arabic 
readers. 1. Newspaper Arabic. Second 
printing. vin, 280, [2] pp. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1963. 
$4.50. 


RASHID L. BasHSHUR and others (ed.) : 
Contemporary Arabio readers. 11. Ára- 
bic essays. Edited by Rashid L. 
Bashshur, Ernest N. MoCarus, and 
Adi I. Yaooub. Second printing. 
2 vole. : vi, 78, [3] pp. ; iv, 208, [3] pp. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Prees, 1963. $6.50. 


These are the first two works in a series of 
Ave readers designed to mtroduce students to 
various genres of contemporary written Arabio. 
The first, on Newspaper Arabic, aims prinol- 
pally to provide training in the 
of the jargon employed in Arabic versions of 
Press Agency reports. Of tho 20 leasons pro- 
vided, the first 15 are organized on a five-section 
pattern : (1) preparatory sentences ; (2) texts ; 
(3) notes; (4) exercises, Including supplemen- 
tary sentences; (5) use of the dictionary. The 
most useful sections are the preparatory and 
the supplementary sentences. ‘The former intro- 
duce the new vocabulary of the leeson in 
meaningful and natura! contexts where, by 
means of constant verbel permutation the 
material is so thoroughly and usefully exploited 
in advanoe that the ultimate presentation of the 
text itself is anticlimactio—indeed, irrelevant. 
The purpoee of the supplementary exercises is 
to exploit further the new vooebulary, and to 
review and maintain the vocabulary of former 


1 Between Fort Gouraud and Fort Trinquet. 
YOL. XXVIL Pant 3. 
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lessons by re-preeenting it in novel contexts, 
Ingenious as they are, these exercises healtate 
to exploit to the full the inflectional potential 
of the vocabulary. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to justify the inclusion of the substitu- 
tion exercises which oonsist mostly of mere lists 
of nouns, suggested as alternatives to subject 
or object, and which, at the extravagant rate of 
one word per line run to 4—5 pages per leason. 
As they stand, these are a luxury which could 
well be omitted without detriment to the value 
of this book, as could the occasional unhelpful 
notes. A book which ' assumes on the part of 
the student a knowledge of the basio elements 
of literary Arabic structure’ would do better 
to train the student in the use of one of the 
standard published grammars for any necessary - 
grammatloal formulations or paradigms. The 
vowelling of new words only on their first 
appearance and the printing and peginating of 
this volume as an Arabic book are useful 
practices. There being no reference to any word 
count of ‘Newspaper Arabic underlying the 
selection of the material here ted, ane 
mwumos that this was arbitrary. It is unfortu- 
nate that so little use is as yet being made in the 
preparation of readers of the findings of Brill, 
Landau, and others. 

The passages presented in lessons 18-20 offer 
examples of expository prose other than news- 
items and are more s arranged, 
samples 16-18 each being followed by its own 
giomsery. There is a useful final vocabulary 
arranged as in conventional dictionaries. 

The second work, optimistically entitled 
Arabic essays carries on from the final sections 
of the first book, offering a further 20 samples of 
modern Arabic prose passages representing the 


styles to be found in editorials or journal oon- 


tributions on political, economic, social, or 
literary topios. Despite selections from the 
prose of several famous personalities, including 
Jamal Abdul Nager, this volume manages to be 
fairty dull reading. Its purpose, however, as 
explained by the editors, is not literary, but 
lingnistic—to expose the student to a large 
amount of material to be read through rapidly 
with the minimum of hindranoe and effort. 
The exposed student, will, it is hoped, rapidly 
achisve a ‘ feel’ for the language. To facilitate 
this rapidity of reading, all words in the 
passages, apart from a minimum basio vocabu- 
lary, are translated for the student; entire 
phrases and even whole sentences are trans 
lated if the structure is not clear; texts and 
vocabularies are printed in seperate volumes 
intended to be simultansously open before the 
student to obviate the need to be constantly 
fitpping ; each article is glossed inde- 
pendently, the words being tranalated according 
to the order of their occurrence in the text. 
This last practice is a betrayal of the training of 
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the student in the use of the dictionary rightly 
insisted upon in the first reader, but now 
justified on the princtple of ease through speed. 
The educational vahdity of these conceemons 
to painless and rapid readmg is arguable; 
what they result m is an otherwise promising 
series of readers (of which we have all too few) 
being priced beyond the reach of the majority 
of British students. 
JOHN BURTON 


Nasra AMIN Faris (tr.): The founda- 
tions of the articles of fasth; being a 
- translation with notes of the Kuab 
aga'td of al-Gharsali’s 
dye 'ulüm pra vii, 144 pp. 
ore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 


WILLIAM MoKamNs (tr): AlbtGhasdl’s 
Book of fear and hope. xx, 104 pp. 
Leiden: Ki. J. Brill, 1962. Guilders 18. 


‘These volumes are translations of the seoond 
and thirty-third books respectively of al- 
Ghazili's [hyd’. In both oases the task has been 
accomplished with a high degree of competence. 
Yet both illustrate in different ways the snags 
and difficulties of translating material of this 


type. 

On the whole the former must be judged the 
more succeaaful, especially in view of the fact 
that a part of it, the Risila Qudsyys, consists 
largely of technical theological argumenta. It 
reads well, on the whole, and is much more 
satisfactory than the same tranalator's version 
of The Book of knowledge. The relatively 
frequent Insertion of the Arabic technical terms, 
and the index of thease, are commendable 
features. This partly offsets infelioitaes in the 
choice of English equivalents for these terms. 
The renderings ‘freedom’ and ‘will’ for 
gudrah, and ‘voluntary’ for magdaraA (pp. 
77-8) are not seriously misleading, but tmply 
that the distinction between sagdür and 
murid is negiected. More serious is the trans- 
lation. of qadim by ' ancient’ (56, 62), and of 
bagi’ as ‘ subsistence’ (60); these are linked 
with the failure to make clear that in Islamio 
thought there are two senses of ‘eternal’, 
namely, ‘without beginning’ (sometimes 
rendered ‘ pre-eternal’) and ' without end’. 
The translator does not seem to have had the 
courage of his convictions, for he realizes that 
gidam (60, etc.) means ‘eternity’, not 
° ancientness '. 

Some other small pointe may be noticed. 
A bulla (81) is a technical term whose explana- 
tion may be found in al-Juweyni’s Irshad (od. 
Luciani, 10, tr. 28) or al-Taftaxkunt's Shark al- 
'Agü id. al-nasafyya (Cairo, 1989, 190); it 
might be rendered ‘ primary modes’; ainos the 
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abuda are “ه121‎ , Vftirdg, haraka, and sukin, 
' trangmutations' is not poesible. On .م‎ 868 
‘unbearable obligations’ for taklif md ld yutdg 
and ‘punish’ for Ham are inaccurate. ‘ Non- 
existence’ is usually a better rendering than 
' extmeotion ' for ‘adam (61, ete.). Mujib (81) 1s 
not ‘sole cause’ but ° source of obligaton ’ ; 
this word (with {sd}, etc.) does not seem to have 
conveyed & precise meaning to the translator 
and he has tended to paraphrase it in ways that 
lose some of the point. On .م‎ & the words 
translated ' he would then be a Muslim ° should 
be pointed fa-huwsa mxsallam ‘then that is 
admitted '. The S&bians (90, n.) are normally at 
this period identifled with the semi-philosophi- 
oal sect m Harrkn to which ThAbit fbn Qurra 
belonged Ln al-Mas'üdti, Murs, 51b rxvil). 

° Magnifloent ' (115) for takbir is presumably & 
misprint, perhaps for ' magnifloat '. 

The translator of the second volume modestly 
admits in his preface that ‘ there are a few places 
where I am not entirely satisfied with the trans 
lation nor convinced that the sense of the Arabio 
has been pierced '. One such pessage which the 
present reviewer has noticed is on p. 28 f. The 
words which he translates * And the course of the 
most ultimate rank in relation to what pre- 
cedes it is from the most general to the most 

ular’, moan rather: ' The relation of the 
last rank to what precedes It is similar to that of 
the more particular to the more general’. He 
has not altogether understood the example, a 
series of descriptions of moreasing particularity 
namely, Arab, Quraah!, Hüáshmni, Ald, 
Hasani. His translation concludes: ' when you 
have mentsoned, for example, that a man is 
Hasani, you have described him totally’; but 
bt-l-jamet* means atmply ' by all (these terms) '. 
The following words, which are translated ‘if 
you describe him as Ahd, you describe him by 
what us above him—what is more general than 
he ’, should rather be"... you describe him by 
& higher and more general (category) than that 
(so. Hasan!) ’. 

This passage also illustrates the great fault 
of thw translation. The tranalator is setisfled 
to set down English which seems to mean 
something, but which on closer examination 
has no clear sense. To say a man is a Hasani 
does not desombe him ‘totally’. The earber 
sentenoe about ‘ the course of the most ultimate 
rank’ might almost mean something, but it is 
not in fact what al-Ghazdll says, for the phrase 
tajri majrd has not been understood. On the 
whole, however, there are probably not many 
pessegos that have been so imperfectly under- 
stood, The discussion of the subject-matter in 
the Introduction is good, and mdeed one of the 
best bita of the book . The more serious weak- 
ness is that even where passages have been 
adequately understood they have been ex- 
pressed in English which is far from clear. 
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At times the translator seems to have tried to 
render each Arabio word by the nearest 
English word. This leads to an 

excoasive use of verbal nouns, and an unnoces- 
sary adherence to Arabio sentenoe-structure ; 
e.g. ' This is so, because, from the conditional 
character of hope and fear, ther inter- 
dependence is with an object of doubt, «moe 
whatever is specified is not hoped for nor 
feared Therefore the object of desire whose 
existence 1s possible ita non-existence is also 
possible—indubrtably’. The meaning of this 
will probebly eventually reach the reader, but it 


mencement of sentences with ' And '. A pars- 
graph on p. 40 has six sentences all 
with ° And '. The mpression is given that in 
every single instance wa has been faithfully 
represented by ° and '—even where it is ciroum- 
stantial, as in the verse on p. 5. Quite apart 
from the question of English style, rt would 
som that wa- m its normal connective use 
uw often misrepresented by ‘and’, since the 
word indicates & closer connexion than 
the Arabio. This clinging to the literal pro- 
duces the translation of a symg of Muhammad, 
“The head of wisdom is the fear of God’ 
(p. 40), when the more natural translation of 


ra’s by ‘beginning’ is amply justafled by 
annie 


In many cases the English rendermg of a 
technical or semi-technical term is injudicious. 
A short list of rendermgs at the end helpa, but 
one would have liked to see the inclusion of far 
more Arabic words in the text, especially at the 
first occurrence. Resort to the Arabio is 
necemary to discover that‘ alienation ' (p. 58 f.) 
represents firdg, ‘modernism’ (62) bid'a, and 
s0 on. (On the letter page ' imprinta' suggests 
an inferior reading of وميد‎ mstead of ruvrük.) 
For tawhid ° Unitarian’ is unhappy; ‘ mono- 
theist' would have been more intelligible. 
Khdivma (62-6) is not ° seal’ in any usual sense, 
but ‘a man's final acts and state’ (Wensinck, 
Muslim oreed, 189). 

The test of a good tranalation is the adequacy 
and accuracy of an intelligent reader’s compre- 
hension of the original. How much would such 
& person, not unacquamted with Islam and 
&]-GhazKlI, got from the present volume? ‘ Not 
as much as he should have got’, must be the 
answer. It has regretfully to be concluded that 
this translation, despite many merita, was not 
ready for publication. An Arebio writer like 
al-Ghazáii has somethmg sensible to say, and 
the English reader ought to be able to under- 
stand most of it without too much trouble; 
but this makes much greater demands on the 
translator than is commonly realmed. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 
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Seyyep Hossain Nasr: Three Muslim 
sages: Amænna, Subrawardi, Ibn 
"Arabi. (Harvard Studies in World 
Religions, 1.) [xov], 185 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard ea 
Pres, 1964. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 32s.) 


Professor Nasr's book sets out to be a general 
introduotzon to the study of the three Muslim 
writers mentioned in the title. It achieves, 
however, rather more than its modest aim. 
It does not merely present each of the writers 
discussed as an isolated phenomenon, but also 
gives some idea of the tradition m which he 
was embedded and especially how his work 
was &beorbed and continued by his successors. 
It thus presenta a picture of how the three 
streams of thought which centre round the 
figures of the three sages merged to form one 
esoterio tradition in the school of the later 
Shi'a of Iran. 

The seope of the book is naturally very 
limited, it being based on a series of open 
lectures delivered at Harvard University. The 
three chapters of which the book consists are 
therefore bare sketches of outline. The effect 
of the restriction of scope is particularly evident 
in the treatment of the extremely rich and 
complex thought of Ibn ‘Arabi. Despite the 
fact that the exposition must necessarily con- 
sist of fairly general statements, it does contam. 
& number of interesting remarks. Here and 
there one might object to some minor point. 
One feels uneasy at generalizations such as the 
association of the science of letters with the 
' spirituality . . . of the Semitic nomad ' (p. 81). 

The deflclenoy in detail in the main text of 
the book is partly balanced by an extensive 
body of notes, placed at the end, which contain 
numerous references to texta, and particularly 
studies, and will serve as a good guide for 
anyone mterested in the subject. They also 
often contain further discussions of pomts of 
detail which had to be left out of the main text, 
though in one or two cases they merely repeat 
ideas already stated in the text. A ‘ selected 
bibliography ' placed before the notes will also 
prove to be useful. 

The productaon of the book is not entarely 
seirsfactory. A fairly large number of printing 
errors can be noticed, especially as regards the 
spelling of Arabio and Persian words written 
m transcription. Some examples are: al- 
Matiwakki (p. 10), ra'i (for ras’, p. 15), m5 
Miya (p. 25), mutaallih (p. 64), al-ansxir. al- 
mudabbarak (for mxdabbsraA, p. 73), ' the tribe 
of TET ' (p. 92), Sadr al-mati’allshen (p. 151). 


8. SHARED 
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Asay A. A. Fyzem : A modern approach 
to Islam. xi, 127 pp. Bombay, eto.: 
Asia Publishing House, [1963]. 30s. 


This small volume is & collection of four 
articles published previously in the Toronto 
Universtiy Quarterly, the Journal of the Astatio 

of Bombay, the Middle Ean Journal, 
and in Adw’l Kalte Ard : a memorial volume, 
edited by Humayun Kabir (Bombay, 1959). 
The first of these articles relates directly, and 
the last obliquely to ,مقعم‎ who is growing 
into a father-figure of modernism in Muslim 
India corresponding to the image of Iqbal in 
Pakistan, though it must be added that the 
influence of the exegetical hypotheses of ÁzKd 
has been equally significant in Pakistan, 
especially in the work of Ghulam Ahmad 
Parwis, who has developed Axzid’s doctrine 
of rubübiyya (Divine Providence) and his dis- 
tinction between dên and maghAad into a oom- 
plicated and often far-fetehed structure 
of exegetically-oriented, speculative social 
philosophy. In the first article of the present 
volume Mr. Fyzoe has given a cogent summary 
of Axid’s oxogosis of the era al Fatika, which 
cannot be said to have been entirely super- 
seded by 8. A. Latif’s recent English trans- 
lation of the actual work. This is largely duo 
to Mr. Fyxoe's &ooentuation of streas on the 
rudiments of ‘religious pluralism ' in ÁsAd's 
thought; and this in turn constitutes the basis 
of Mr. Fyxoe's own modernism. The authority 
behind this ‘religious pluraliam’ in Azdd, as 
in Fyxee is their interpretation of Qur'kn 
nu, 186. Mr. Fyxee has not shirked in his 
summary of Áx&d from facing the fact that his 
‘religions plurslism ' i» relative; that while 
recognizing the inherent truth of all great 
, religions, he has asserted the oomperative 
superiority and finality of Islam. This is a 
position analogous tò similar assertions re- 
garding Christianity made in their studies or 
apologetics by such sympathetio ° believing ' 
Western Christian scholars of comparative 
religion as Bouquet, Zaehner, W. Cantwell 
Smith, and W. Montgomery Watt. 

With ‘religious pluralism’ as the only 
pragmatic solution for the preservation and 


holds rt as the baso of his investigation into the 
past and of speculations as to the future of 
Islamic law. As, perhaps, the soundest scholar 
of Muslim lew in the sub-continent, he is hare 
on tangible ground ; he can re-state categorina 
of Muslim legal ooncepts in Western termi- 
nology and vice versa; examine the applice- 
bility or otherwise of genuine or apocryphal 
classical legal documenta to conditions in the 
modern world ; and even recommend a liberal 
study of ‘legal pluraliam’ to Wostem and 
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Muslim jurists alike. He then proceeds to 
preeoribe a methodology of oritioal analysis 
and of the prooesses of acceptance and rejection 
of the classical law of Islam, for the emancipe- 
tion and evolution of & basis for modern Muslim 
law. The procedure of legal thinking he suggests 
is essentially not very different from the one 
familiar to Indian Islam in varied gradations, 
from the composite fundamentalism of Sh&h 
Wall Allah, through the naturalistic rationalism 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Chirkgh ‘AH to the 
exegetical fundamentalism of Parwa. He also 
affirms his own position as & non-conformist, 
rejects seculariam in tts absolute form, and 
returns like Iqbal to begin by examining 
an exegetlo&] basis for the reform of Muslim 
law. 

His starting-point is the Mu'taxilite premiss 
that the ° central meeeage ' of the Qur’in ‘ will 
last longer than its language’. This ‘contral 
message ' oan be determined and orientated by 
a methodology of evolutionary exegeeis ; which 
in turn implies, In the first place the correct 
linguistic aaseesment of a Qur’anio injunction as 
understood by Araba in the Prophet's age,—a 
point affirmed theoretically by Sayyid Ahmad 
Kh&n and Muhsin al-Mulk, & century earlier. In 
the second place, he asserts more equivocally 
than theese two early predecessors, that this 
correct linguistic assessment should be meant 

* only to re-inderpret it and apply it to my oondi- 
tions of life and to believe in it, so far as it 
appeals to me as a twentieth century man ’. 


moderniam in Pakistan. Bui Mr. F'yxoe adds 
to it a final methodological princtple, that of 
exegetical pluralism, and here again, he has 
only modernixed & principle enunciated by 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan. He recommends a 
sympathetic study of the historical perspective 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Indian religions 
to arrive at a correct historical perspective 
for Qur'anio exegesis. This in a way underlies 
the basio difference of modernist approach 
between Pakistan and contemporary Muslim 
India. 1 

To streas tho perspective he recommends, 
Mr. Fyxoo endorses the discipline of compers- 
tive religion in the Wost, as well as the Western 
disciplines of sociological and linguistic 
research to study the phenomena of growth 
and interaction of religious and historical 
processes. These should help in the dus 
entanglement of law from religion in Islam, 
in distinguishing subjective ethical norms 
from objective legal rules; and should even 
make the acceptance of secular law possible. 
° According to Islam, God is the owner of every- 
thing; He is the true sovereign in .« state. 
Such s theory would be impractical in the 
modern world, and the only workable principle 
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is as laid down by numerous modern oonstitu- 
tions, namely, that the people of a country are 
sovereign within their own dominions.’ The 
divorce between religion and law in Islam 
would help the independent advancement of 
both. Islamic humanistic values oan be 
developed in the human conscience, unfettered 
by imposed legalities. 

In this context Mr. Fyxse adds rather signif- 
cantly: ° We must keep our hearts and minds 
open to the thought of Barth, Tillich, Kierke- 


Muslim a&pologetios have taken since the 
nineteenth oentury. In the remterpretation of 
Qur'anio cosmology, for ‘Instance, Mr. 
rejecta the far-fetched line of apologetio 
exegeais, familiar to Indian Islam in the works 
of Bayyid Ahmad Khàn and Iqbal; and 
recommends instead the formulation of 
exegetical criteria that would differentiate 
between the ‘literal’ and the ‘ poetic’ truth 
of the Qur'&n's cosmological verses. Science 
and religion have also to be regarded as 
seperate spheres. It is only in dissolving this 
confusion and this historically accumulated 
integration between the three actually separate 
entities of religlon (personal belief and subjeo- 
tive ethics), law, and science that Mr. Fyxee 
soos the chance of the growth of ‘a newer 
°“ protestant '' Islam ’. 

‘The significance of this remarkable short vol- 
ume oan hardly be exaggerated, as the personal 
credo of one of the most outstanding Islamists 
in .post-partition India, who though fully 
trained in Western scientific methodology 
which he tries to follow, is nevertheless involved 
m ee 
theme of his work. Being 
collection of articles, the book has its ze 
defects. It lacks an integrated continuity ; 
oocasionally there is redundancy, repetition, 
or even contradiction; the third chapter, 
° Talamio law and theology ’, is rather rambling, 
and & little irrelevant to the evolution of the 
contral structure of the &uthor's argument ; 
and finally there is an unawarencas, possibly 
مدل‎ to the unavailability of such works in 
India, of the trends of religious thonght in 
Pakistan. It is dismaying to find that even 
the monumental Munir Report has been re- 
ferred to at second hand. But this short 
volume is only a precursor of Mr. Fyxee's 
major work on Islamio reinterpretation which 
he has promised us in his preface. 


AXI AHMAD 


Rosmer Dsvarsux: The first Otioman 
constitutional period: a study of the 
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Midhat constitution and parkament. 
(The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Ber. Lxxxi, No. 1.) 310 pp. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1963. $6. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 485) 


Scholars show ه‎ growing interest in the 
study of the rise and development of damocrascy 
in Turkey. Many serious monographs have 
already shed light on different aspects of the 
subject, but the beginning of constitutional 
government in Turkey has remained to be 
explored thoroughly, and Dr. Devereux has 
undertaken this task, 

_ This is a work based on fundamental source 
materials: Turkish and Western documenta, 
memoirs, biographies have been extensively 
used; books, and newspaper and review 
articles pertaining to the subject have been 
consulted. Even unpublished American archive 
documents have been quoted. From his re- 
searches, the author has succeeded in presenting 
an intelligent and objective picture of the 
Ottoman experiment in constitutional govern- 
ment during the years 1876-8. 

The book is divided into two paris: the 
first deals with the drafting and promulgation 
of the constitution (ch. I-Iv). Midhat Pasha's 
role In the inauguration of the new régime is 
well defined here. The second part, far more 
important, includes chapters on the opening of 
the parliament, the elections of the deputies, 
the organization and the work of the paria- 
ment, and & ooncolusion (ch. v-xl) Useful 

(especially the lists of the members 


append ores 
of parliament with short biographical notices), 
P USUS and an index have 


procedures of the Ottoman Chamber. The same 
oould be seid for the description of the matters 
discussed during the two seastons. The reader 
follows with interest the acoount of how the 
inexperienced deputies became conscious of 
their responsibilities and tried to form an 
organism able to control the executive. But 
the rise of the liberal movement which prepared 
the way for parliamentarianism in Turkey re- 
quires fuller treatment. Ideas developed by 
Young Ottomans such as Namık Kemal and 
Ziya Pasha could be analysed. in greater detail, 
and then, no doubt, the first Ottoman constitu- 
tional period would be better understood. 

On the other hand, the opposition of Ahmed 
Vefik, Edhem, and Ingilis Said Pashas to the 
establishment of & constitutional government 
remains an unresolved problem. Why did theee 
Weatern-educated Turkish statesmen oppose 
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Midhat Pasha’s action? They believed, like 
Abdülhamid I, that  parliamentarianiam 
would cause the diarnemberment of the Empire. 
This is an objection not to be dismissed ; 
Dr. Devereux defends Midhat Pasha’s policy, 
and asserts that ' Midhet’s dream of welding 
the country’s diverse strains into a single 
Ottoman nation was not incapable of achieve- 
ment’ (p. 153). Dr. Devereux’s assertion 
seems much too optimistic. Attempts to obtain 
autonomy for Ottoman provinces populated 
by a majority of non-Muslims are discernible 
in the Obamber's debates. This might have 
been a first step towards complete indepen- 
.ممصمل‎ The rejection by the Christian deputies 
of the proposal thai non-Muslims should serve 
in the Army provides another reason for doubt. 

Some minor mistakes are worth mentioning : 
Kugdk Said and Ingilix (or Egnli) Said Pashas 
have been confused (p. 57). In the sources 
quoted, p. 58, n. 52, it is clearly stated that the 
Pasha who protested at the addition of a clause 
to Articole 113 of the Constitution was Maboya 
ferib Said Pasha, that is to say Ingilis Said 
and not Kugfk Said, as printed in the text. 
The name of tho grand vexir Ali Pasha has 
been printed Ali Pasha on pp. 28, 25; Fuad 
Pashe’s date of death is given on p. 25 as 1868 
instead of 1880. 

In conclusion, it must be said that 
Dr. Devereux's book is to be praised as a 
contribution to the hutory of the Ottoman 
Empire in the nineteenth oentury. It will long 
be consulted by students of the Middle East. 
Only further research in the Turkish archives 
is likely to throw new light on the subject; e.g. 
by providing more data on the proceedings of 
the Senate (now almost unknown) or eluolda- 
ting controversial matters, such as the dismissal 
of Midhat from the grand veairate in 1877, or 
the role of Rusa in the prorogation of the 
Ottoman Chamber tn the following year. 


X. KURAN 


SruART E. MANN : Armenian and Indo- 

(historio phonology). [i], 

xxxvi, 203 pp. London: Luzac and 
Co. Ltd., 1903. 50s. 


Tho author states in the preface that this 
work ‘makes an attempt to reduce most of 
the Armenian radinal lexique . . . to consistent 
Phonological rules ’. Ths. book de however: 
essentially a selective etymological dictionary. 

The lengthy introduction contains, first, a 
brief survey of the history of the Armenian 
language and ita speakers; there is then a 
section on loan-words and the conclusions 
which may, in some oases, bo drawn from their 
form; thie is followed by a discussion of some 
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of the more notable features of Armenian and 
of certain of the more important sound-changes 
which have oocurred during the history of the 
language ; finally, there is an outline history of 
the research which has been done in the fleld of 
historica] and comparative Armenian lin- 


The major part of the book consists of an 
investigation of the Armenian reflexes of the 
sounds of Indo-European. ‘The etymologies 
are grouped in such & way as to demonstrate 
the Armenian oorrespondenoes of the IE 
vowels and consonants, and there is little 
discussion of the equations thus proposed and 
exemplified. Tho author has adopted for the 
Armenian & novel form of transcription ‘ based 
on the Armenian in use about the eleventh 
century’ (p. H), and he hopes that it will be 
used by other IE scholars. The phonology 
is followed by the postscript, which ocon- 
tains sections dealing with ‘the Grassman 
Principle’, ‘the Laryngal Principle’, and 
“Vowel Gradation’ in Armenian. There is 
an index which lists Armenian words only. 

The book, which has been photographically 
reproduced from typescript, has unfortunately 
been prepared for publication with insuffictent 
care. The numbered paragraphs, upon which 
the system of cross-reference depends, often 
extend over several pages and are difficult to 
find. Different romanised transcriptions of 
Greek are used in the mtroduction and else- 
where: eg. p. xli, byriakd’ (read kgriaké), 
p. 88, bériakbé ; p. xli, ‘Jorikhd’, p. 1, Gk. kale 
(read háls). The accentuation of words quoted 
from various languages is somewhat hap- 
haxard: e.g. p. 4, Gk. dakru, pp. 41 and 142, 
Gk. dákrw; p. 28, ORum. robjómok, p. 112, 
OR robjónoh ; p. 29, Lith. Sambu, p. 105, Lith. 
ambu; p. 51, Skt. ravik, p. 136, Skt. rárik ; 
p. 00, Skt. odrimas, p. 142, Skt. vartmas. The 
table of abbreviations on pp. 190-1 omits 
Arm. Besir., BEAL, Dan., Dig., E., EL, Epir., 
Hind., KZ, LEW, px., Ram., s., W., and 
others. The index omits osyib (§ 106), hwjs 
and kujali ($ 145), sawr (§ 146), marg (§ 178), 
hapi (§ 174), and all the words discussed in the 

introduction ; Aravgr, band, and «J ‘shrimp’ 
are listed but no referenoes are given ; single 
entries refer to the pairs of homonyms ard 
‘now’ and ard ‘form’, awd ‘wind’ and awd 
‘footwear’; the references under Dunc (§ 144), 
gore ($ 146), ket, and Map are incorrect; the 
references under bun, çol, het, otn, and fungi 
are incomplete. 

There are also 2 considerable number of 
misprints and errors : e.g. p. viil, L 15, word 6, 
for Greek read Armenian; p. 3,1. 8, for IE e 
read IE a; p. 16, 1. 26, for IB *ego read IR 
*eyos ; p. 16, L 28, for Latin o read Latin «¢; 
p. 42, 1. 12, for § 156 read § 147 (6); p. 45,1. 15, 
efter syllables add: Armenians; p. 57, L 1, 
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for IE initial “yl. read TE *w«-; p. 
delete 1, 1; p. 74,1. 21, for ombAs- read amphi- ; 
p. 82, IL 22-8, for Skt. wi Skt. 
naia; p. 84, IL 28 and 80, for apd read 
axed; p. 88, 1. 18, for d and č 

p. 90, Il. 18-14, for See § 83 read 
p. 95, I. 18, for Gk. enam) 
flisna(m); p. 97, L 14, for $ 182 Note 
$ 131 Note 2; p. 99, 1. 32 N 
Note 8; p. 101, L 16, for + 1 

$ 148 Note 4; p. 102, L 22, for A.D. read B.O. 
p. 108, 1. 19, for IE slick read E. slick ; p. 121 
1. 22, for pol read fob; p. 180, ]. 32, for 
B38a read § 83; p. 140, L 5, for Skt. dima, 
eto. Beo § 35 read Skt. dámah, etc. Soo § 84; 
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value of the book as a work of reference. 
Equally unfortunate is the lack of an index 
for any language other than Armenian. 
Certain technical terms are used in a somewhat 
idiosynoratio manner: e.g. phoneme (p. 150), 
isogioss (p. 38), stem (pp. 28 and 27); and 
references to the works of other scholars are 
rarely given in a form which it is possible to 
check: e.g. the statement on p. 114 with 
reference to OE egian that ' Kluge 17 and 
F. Holtheusen cite an untenable IH *kag^-' 
gives neither sufficient evidence to support 
the opinion expreesed nor a satisfactory indios- 
tion of where to find it. The general arrange- 
ment of the book results In numerous repoti- 
tions of all or part of many of the etymologies, 
but oroas-referenoes are provided only inter- 
mittently and, often, ínaocurately. The 
absence of a section listing the IH corre- 
spondences of the sounds of Armenian makes 
it difflcuit for the reader to study the sound- 
changes from the Armenian point of view. Jt 
is also unfortunate that there is no discussion 
of the relative chronology of the sound- 


The book contains & number of serious in- 
oonsistences : e.g. the equations exemplified 
in £$ 8 and 4 are, in part, mutually contra- 
diectory ; owyi is referred on p. 4 to TÉ *olbyigo- 
or “alysjo-, on p. 88 to IE *olygo- or *abyjo- ; 
pol is referred to TE *skilo- on p. 23, to IE 
*shiljos on p. 185; zwy is compared on p.-48 
to Gk. akbülon ('oovering, hide’), on p. 184 to 
Gk. skülos; gez i referred to IB "yoij- on 
p. 48, to IE *yeif- on p. 107; gafim is referred 
on p. 60 to TE *wfesos, jos, on p. 155 to IB 
*yfyo-, wPio- ; owdindr la said to be borrowed 
from ápsiMihos on p. 04, from Gk. 
*apsinthios on p. 152; (amb is referred to 
IE *«Aombh- on p. 74, to IE *atombA- on 
p. 167; asdw is referred on p. 964 to IE 
*addA-/adidÀ-, on p. 107 to IE *ajdA-/a)dA- 
(variant: “agadho-); desir is referred to TR 
*dinkier- on p. 87, but on p. 108 is quoted 
as the sole example of the equation ‘IE à: 
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Armenian s before f by assimilation’; kawi is 
referred on p. 117 to IE *qyaukis, ‘or (lees 
probably) *egasdis ', on p. 175 to TE *skhasdn-; 
gaywf is compared to Gk. bhdids, Ox, kalii, 
and referred to IE *gÀdi- on p. 128, but on 
p. 153 is compared to Skt. wd, Gk. ale, oto., 
and referred to IE *g.L/«j-; ered ts referred 
on p. 45 (of. p. 87) to IE *trets in contrast to 
Skt. tragas (read iráyak) which is referred to 
IE *irejes, but on p. 150 it is quoted as an 
example of the absorption within a neigh- 
bouring vowel of LE ع‎ in non-initial position ; 
there are many others. 

It is diffücult to understand the reference of 
Skt. sthalam to IE *athel- (p. 7). On pp. 45-6 
the equation ‘TH oi in sirossed ayllabies: 
Armenian e (6) ' is exemplified by the following 
etymology: ‘gad, gifi, gidaw “bed; oorpee, 
carrion °’ : Av. vac, obl vassidh- (“ suffer- 
ing °’) : Go. watsiea (“ worse "). TE *yotsjo- '. 
Aooording to O. Bartholomae, Aliramisohes 
Wörterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 1329, sa5, the 
nominative, is the only &tioeted case form of 
the Avestan word, which means ' decomposi- 
thon’; it is to be referred to an IE .عنمو"‎ 
“Go. watsiza’ is, of course, an error for Go. 
watretea, which is to bo referred to IR *yera-. 
The statement on p. 55 that koe ‘cow’ ' dis- 
plays the short vowel of the Skt. nom. sing. 
gauk’ ia . Tho postscript to $ 75 
referred to on pp. 56 and 179 cannot be found. 
OE wyiwias, quoted on p. 57, is an o-grade 
rather than & xe form, In the discus- 
sion of the loms of TE + before TE i and r ($ 85) 
Bujr and lur are Irrelevant if they are referred, 
as here, to IE *eryear-/syesbr- (pp. 80-1) and 
IR * Blas / يماع‎ (pp. 41-2) respectively. 

The rela between ereak 
(and areko) and Skt. rájas (p. 188) takes no 
&ooount of T. Burrow, BSOAS, xu, 34 
1048, 645-51, and the reference of arg and 
Skt. rkpah, eto. (p. 6) to ‘IE apparently 
*orkistcoe or *orkteus, with variants "orkxos, 
*orbeiws, "rkeios, "rbetus, eto. based on ono- 
matopoeij&', appears to overlook T. Burrow, 
J AOS, rxxix, 2, 1050, 85-00. The discussion 
of the so-called Western Armenian consonant 
shift (p. vif) could be improved by references 
to W. S. Allen, TPS, 1950, 180-206, Arch. 
Liag., iu, 2, 1951, 190-30, H. Vogt, NTS, 
xvn, 1958, 148-61, and EK. Benveniste, 
BSL, uv, 1, 19059, 46-08. The 
that karmir ‘ derives from Arabio (via Persian) 
qirmiz’ (p. 159) should be reconsidered in the 
light of J. Markwart, Ung. Jb., 1x, 1029, 68- 
104. The discussion of the etymology of meg 
(p. 48), ak (p. 89), sab (p. 115), arap, erag 
(p. 137), and ganem, gon (p. 153), should have 
taken acoount of E. Benveniste, TPS, 1945, 
68-78, and BSL, uto, 1, 1958, 55—71, where 
these forms are shown to be possible or 
probable loan-words. 
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The author refers on p. xxxvi to ' the out- 
moded phonologlos] postulates of Melllet and 
Hubeschmann ', and several of his hypotheses 
conflict with the conclusions of these writers. 
Particularly notable is his equation of IE ż 
and d, and b and g, with Armenian ¢ and $ 
respectively ; if Meillet's belief in a ' cyclic’ 
consonant ahift in Armenian (as In Germanic) 
proves to be baseless, this will necemitate a 
reconsideration of, among other things, some 
of the current doctrine concerning the Gmo. 
' Grimm's Law’, of. J. Fourquet, Las mutations 
consonaniigucs de germaniquc, Paris, 1048. 
The positing of sound-changes conditioned by 
grammatioa] class (pp. 85-6 and 90-1) is 
extremely unusual, at least within Indo 
European, though there seems to be no 
theoretical objeotáon to it. / 

In spite of the publication of this book much 
work stil remains to be done in the field of 
Armenian historical phonology. 


0. J. ءالا‎ BALL 


JEAN-CLAUDB HARDIN : Lashkari Bazar, 
ume réndemos royale ghazméeide. 11. 
Les irowcaslles : ocdramiques et mon- 


nates de Lashkari Bazar et de Bust. 


(Mémoires de la Délégation Archéolo- 
gique Frangaise en Afghanistan, Tom. 
xvii.) x, 198 pp., 30 plates. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1963. Fr. 60. 


The powerful citadel of Bust (Qala‘-{ Bist) 
at the confluence of the Halmand and Arghan- 
dab rivers in southern Afghanistan, presents 
with its associated buildings a notable 
challenge to the archaeologist. Its nucleus 
must go beck at least to Parthian times, for tt 


with the Bis wid in Isidore of Charax seems 
debatable. Its adventurous role in the Musitm 
period as the easternmost bridgehead of Islam 
is documented by the Türikk-i Sinda. The 
publication under review is vol. n (though the 
first to appear) of the report on excavations 
by the DAFA in 1940-51. Work, though 
concentrated mainly on the Ghaxnsvid palace 
at Lashkari Baxar, seven kilometres north of 
the chief aite, included also three ' sondages ' 
at Bust itself. The present volume provides a 
systematic catalogue of the extensive pottery 
finds, and of the 41 coins recovered in these 
two aroas, 

For the period before 1000/301 material is 
restricted to the lower strata of the trench 
designated as ‘sondage de Bust’. The two 
earliest fabrics occurring here are a ' céramique 
gromsitre à engobe gris noire ', succeeded by a 
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‘oGramique rouge-orange, souvent lisséo’ 
regarded as having continued In use from the 
period of the Kushans (second—third centuries 
A.D.) to the ninth century 4D.  Olower 
chronologioal indications for this material 
were not forthooming in the 5-metre trial- 
trench, yet these finds draw attention to the 
obvious interest of the site for the pre- and 
proto-Islamio periods. At theme levels decora- 
ted pottery was lacking, but both moulded and 
glased wares oocurring in the upper layers of 
this ' sondage ' correlates well with the material 
from Lashkari Bazar to form a oontinuous 
sequence lmiking the two sites. Also deserving 
of notice is the Investigation of & stretoh of the 
outlying rampart at Bust. Three phases of 
building and ocollapse were revealed, and 
though absolute chronological indications 
were again lacking (perhaps because of the 
remoteness of this spot fram the inhabited 
area where datable objects might be dropped), 
the prominence of مهام‎ construction, as in the 
fortifications of Balkh, suggests to the present 
reviewer a late Sasanian context. 

The mass of the pottery is from Lashkari 
Baxar, where a commencing date of c. 1000/391 
is fixed by coins. The material falls into two 
equal quantities. Hach of these is in turn 
subdivided on the besis of ornament and 
technique. Of the unglaxed wares, the most 
important is that with moulded decoration, 
and the wide range of motifs exemplifled— 
rosettes, ۰ palmettes, plaits,  'pendentives,' 
hexagrams, flower-vases, annuleta, aruciform, 
animal, and epigraphic motifs—are fully illus- 
trated and discussed. The analogies cited for 
these deaigns are of considerable interest, 
especially those from metalwork of the migra- 
tion period in Central Asia and Europe. As the 
author points out, the moukled decoration 
remains somewhat stereotyped throughout the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In this case the 
typology is not easily related to a chronological 


arrangement. 

In contrast the more rapidly evolving glazed 
wares lend themselves to a really precise 
chronology. Aotivity at certain parts of the 
site at Lashkar! Bazar ıs closely datable from 
the coins, e.g. the bazar, active from c. 1000 to 
1080 and in part revived o, 1150; and the 
large castle, sacked during the Ghorid invasion 
of 1150, but reoocupied and restored o. 1220. 
From their occurrence at ono, or both, of these 
sites, & dating of the pottery-groups can be 
established. The earliest category is oharao- 
termed by polychrome dealgns painted on alip, 
the so-called ‘Samanid’ wares; the second, 
of long duration, by alip-painted polychrome 
designs &ooompanied by engraved decoration ; 
the latest, by monochrome designs with en- 
graving, and by painted dealgns without slip. 
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For the pieces with engraved decoration the 
author rejects the familiar designation of 
‘agreffiato’ as imprecise (it is certainly often 
misused), proposing (p. 128) a more scourate 
terminology. These categories, dated from 
their occurrence at the key-sitoa, serve in turn 
to date deposita eewhere when oon evidence 
is lacking. Artistically the most attractive are 
no doubt the ‘Samant’ wares, with their 
geometric, floral, orpesudepigraphic decoration, 


The inventory of coins is short, and almost 
all are attributable, as would be expected, to 
the dynasty of the Ghasnavids. Apart from 
their importance as dating evidence for the 
other finds, several present an interest of their 
own, especially the copper pieces, which are 
sparsely represented in the catalogued oolleo- 
tions, There are two unpublished issues of 
Bust fteelf (little known as a mint, apart from 
J. Walker, The coinage of the Second Saffarid 
dynasty in Sisan, 22). One of these, a surface 
find from the area of the citadel, dated Bust 
AH. 850, bears ihe name of an ephemeral 
Turkish dynast Baitos, and so confirms passing 
references of the historians. (In the present 
reviewer's collection is an almost identical 
ims, but with mint-name Sijistdn, and in the 
reverse area the legends : 

Sie /(T) كطون‎ / dl 
Unfortunately the figure for the date is missing. 
This series of fulas would clearly throw much 
light on a confused period of history.) A second 
copper coin of Bust, with the date a.n. 420, has 
the name and titles of Mahmiid of Ghazni 

This catalogue contains a massive collection 
of data, and will be of the greatest value to 
excavators of Central Asian sites. Its readers 
will look forward to the appearance of vol. I 
(to be devoted to the structures), and will also 
hope that the excavators may have the 
opportunity to explore the citadel of Bust 
itself, before operations on the site are finally 
wound up. 


A. D. H, BIVAR 


Jozgy Demo and WarrHER Soxnv- 
BRING:  Siuden zum Mahdnistha, 
Kagntel 1-5. (Alt- und Neu-Indische 
Studien herausgegeben vom Seminar 
für Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an 
der Universtát Hamburg, 10.) x, 
240 pp. Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter 
& Oo., 1963. 


In 1918 Professor Bohubring published Das 
AMakdsisika-Swutta (APAW, 1018), a survey of 
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the form and contents of the Jain canonical 
Cheyasutia text. In 1951 he published, with 
Dr. F.-R. Hamm, a critica] edition of chapters 
vi-vill of this text, and now in collaboration 
with Dr. J. Deleu he has produced this edition 
of the first five chapters, Deleu being respon- 
sible for i-i and Schubring himself for iv-v. 
The edition is based upon the MES used in 1951 
and two others which have become available 
since then. One of these contains a Gujarat 
tabod which has proved, however, ‘ disappoint- 
ingly insignificant '. 

Dr. Deleu prefixes to his section an intro- 
duction in English, and adds an English 
translation. Professor Schubring gives & brief 
introduction and a somewhat trunoated 
translation, both in German. Both editors 
give explanatory notes and lista of selected 
words, and oorreob where the 1918 
and 1951 publications. In his introduction 
Dr. Delu gives a survey of the interesting 
features of the grammar of chapters ili, and 
draws attention to some points not mentioned 
in Pischel's grammar, including such oontrao- + 
tions as indi- < indiya-, and the use of 
adverbial genitive forms in -assa e.g. calacalaca- 
lassa. He oonoludes that although it is 
impossible to date Mahdusstha, ib is alsarly à 
late composition, the ocosstonal archaic form 
being ه‎ deliberate attempt by the author to 
invest hia work with the sanctity of antiquity. 

The editors have tackled the frequent 


appears as & fairly ooherent portion of three 
chapters of theorming about the extraction of 
the éalyas, the explanation of the ripening of 
karma, and the avoidance of unworthy monks, 
whose bad attributes are categorized st greet 
length in & typical Jain manner. This section 
serves as a prelude to the more legendary 
chapters which follow. The fourth chapter 
tells the story of Bumai and Niiils, and the 
fifth, entitled Nosaniyasdra, Includes a long 
section on the relationship between the 
teacher and the gacoha. 
The complaints which oan be made 

this book arise mainly from the fact that the 
two editors have worked separately, and there 
is a resultant lack of unity in their notes and 
indexes. Select lists are always open to the 
objection that one editor's selection may not 
ooinokie with another's, but In this case readers’ 
can be misled when, for example, Sohubring 
lists Asyan, while Deleu does not, although 
he devetes a note to it (p. 158); similarly, 
Delu lists cumnajoga with a reference to 
Hamm's note on the word, but Schubring does 
not, although he has a footnote about ft on 
p. 284, with a reference to Jacobi's note on 
p. 188 of SBR, xxv. Other examples could bo 
given, and one feels that extra time spent In 
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combining the indexes and standardixing the 
notes, with an extension of the grammatical 
study to cover Professor Schubring's chapters, 
would have made this volume even more useful. 

There are some points which oall for com- 
ment: the traditional derivation of sasarakkha 
< sarojaska was questioned by Charpentier 
(Uttarddhyayonasiira, p. 341), who suggested 
*saóaraska ; sadakadassa is probably < baiati, 
not éatait, of. Sohubring's derivation of «dana 
< kitana; Pisochel (para. 550) takes labbA- as 
& passivo used actively rather than doubling 
of the oonsonant meiri cawaa ; to refer to 
vosirat as being an example of the interchange 
of wW- and asa- is surprnuing in view of the 
derivation by Pisehel < *vy-aea-sr. 

These complaints are, however, of minor 
importance when compared with the merits of 
thx pair of editions. To have now available a 
critioal edition of the whole of this text, 
important both for purposes of language study 
and knowledge of the development of Jainism, 
will be of inestimable benefit. 


K. B. NORMAN 


R. WILLIAMS : Jaina yoga: a survey of 
the mediaeval srdvakaodras. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London. London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 14.) xxx, 296 pp. London, 
eto. Oxford University , 1963. 
TOs. 


The Árüvakko&ras or treatises on the rules of 
conduct for Jaina laymen form & large and 
important group of medieval Jaina literature 
the main body of which extends over ه‎ long 
period of some 900 years, from the fifth to the 
thirteenth century. It consists of some 50 or 
so works, mostly in Sanskrit, onginating in 
western and southern India, written by Jama 
monks of both the Svet&mbars and Digambera 
scots and several in Kanarese by the Digam- 
baras in Karnitake. Whereas the canonical 
texts of the Jainas and therr later philosophical 
works are fairly well-known, the érivakiotras 
have reoeived little attention among the non- 
Jains Sanakritists in India and almost 
negligible notice from the Indologusta of the 
West. Of the 50 or so Jains works leted in the 
bibliography of the work under review, only 
four (Updsakadafth by Hoernk, Tatetrtha- 
stira by Jacobi, DAÀormabwade by Sual, and 
Subhisita-raina-sandoka by R. Schmidt) have 
been edited and translated in the West, and 
only one major &üvakkolra, vm. the Yoga- 
Sdstra of Hemacandra, has been partly trans- 
lated, first by Windisch in 1874 and by 
Belloni-Fillipi in 1908. The rest of the works 
are edited in Inda, mostly by Jainas, and only 
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a few offer their texta in a oritice] edition or 
with an index. 

In these unfavourable ofroumstanoes Dr. 
Williams's Jaina yoga has the merit of being a 
pioneering work m what is virtually a virgin 
field. Here, for the first tome is given a suocinot 
aocount of 22 Svet&mbare and 24 Digambera 
authors, arranged in æ chronological order 
ranging from the second to the olose of the 
seventeenth century showing the parallel 
growth of the érévakdoliras in the two rival 
sects. Although brief, this section throws much 
fresh light on the prevalent controversies on the 
date and authorship of several Jaina works. 
The Taitedrtha-stira, for instance, claimed by 
both sects as a baslo text of their school and 
now generally regarded asa work of Vicaks 
Umisviti of the Svet&mbara sect, according 
to Dr. Williams ° cannot, from the point of 
view of the drivakiiolra be regarded as a 
Svet&mbara work ' (p. 2). The reasons he gives 
in support of his contention are mostly based 
on the internal evidence provided by the two 
rival verzions of this text, but they show on the 
part of the author a deep insight, seldom 
notioed in the views of the oontendmg Jaina 
scholars, into the canonical background of the 
corpus of the lay doctrine. The same insight 
helps the author to declare that the Srávaka- 
prajiapá, another work ascribed by the 
Svetkmberas to the author of the Tatinirtha- 
stira “wa typically Svet&mbers production ’. 

The other noteworthy point borne out by 
this section is that although the two sects 
regarded each other'&s haretios and produced 
their own Érvakos ras, the rules for laymen in 
both secta have remained more or leas identical 
Despite their mutual non-reoognition, the 
Sodryas of the two secta (separated towards the 
beginning of the medieval period) have 
influenced each other, Jmasena’s works exer- 
ting influence on Hemacandra and the latter 
loommg large in the works of Áf&dhars. 

This brief survey of the major érivakiciras 
of both secta is followed by a description of 
several Jama concepts and terms like the 
raina-troya (faith-knowledge-oonduot), the nine 
kinds of jivas (beings), the four pessuons and 
nine quasi-passions (kasdya and a0-kapdya), the 
four kmds of food, eto., the knowledge of which 
is cwential for understanding the role of a 
believing Jama. The old canonical texts 
presumably had only one category, viz. the 
Srieaka, oorresponding to the Buddhist 
updsaka, but by the time of Jinasens, partiou- 
larly among the Digamberas in South India, 
the Hindu concept of the four déramas is 
applied to the Jainas and we find rather 
curious categories of the Jamas oaled t- 
kpairiya and tirtha-keatriya, the former sub- 
divided into four castes and the latter applied 
to people ‘ who are of various kinds &ooording 
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to the way of their Lfe ’ (p. 87). Dr. Williams 
does not elaborate this pomt, but most 
probably this designation was applied to con- 
verta to Jainksm from lower olasmes of the 
Hmdu society. 

Leaving aside this rather late and regional 
categorization, the real requisite of a Jama 
layman is somyaitea (right belief). Various 
definitions of this basio term are given together 
with its virtues and blemishes, the latter oon- 
sisting of belief in false divimitiee, false gurus, 
and false scriptures. These obvioualy refer to 
the Hmdu and Buddhist faiths, the Digam- 
beras branding even the fSvetkmnberas as 


The samyativa discussed above roughly 
corresponds to the dSaracndgomana of the 
Buddhists, but, unlike the latter, rt imposes 
upon & believing Jaina the acceptance of mila- 
gunas, his first introduction to the practice of 
ahimad, the pivotal point of the Jama faith. 
For the Svet&mberas and certain Digambaras 
(Samantabhadra and Jinasens) the mélaguaas 
generally mean the five aww-eraías or partial 
_ vows (as opposed to the maAd-sraias—oom- 
plete vows—of a monk), but there ıs also 
another tradition among the Digambaras led 
by Amitagati and Asidhara, where this term 
is applied to ud«mbara-paAcaka-vwati (refrain- 
ing from eating the frurts of five trees of the 
genus Ficus). Although, as noted in this work, 
there w no canonioal authority for this latter 
meaning, the author seeks to prove the 
authenticity of this tradition with a rather 
novel explanation. The wdwmbora-poácaka- 
virali is followed by three other vratis (absten- 
tions) from three makiras as they are called, 
vix mimsa, madya, and madhu. Explaining 
the migniflounoe of Udumbare fruits and the 
three Ma, the author suggests that ‘ they are all 
used as offerings to the spirits of anoeators...’, 
and that in its early period while rt was still a 
missionary rehgion, ‘the first step before a 
layman could sesame the wraigs would be for 
him to reject the cult of the ancestors by 
religious interdiction of the offerings most 
commonly associated with that cult’ (p. 58). 

Although muoh of this explanation is 
unexoeptionable, and even plausible, it remains 
a fact that even to this day Jaina laymen, 
particularily in the South, are not free from 
some form of ancestor cult and yet are com- 
mitted to the udwmbera-virats and the mahira- 
virati. It appears, particularly from the 
evidence supplied by the Pali canonical texta, 
that even at the time of the Buddha (and of 
Mahiévire) a largo sectaon of the Jainas were 
vegetarians of & severe kind, and, unlike the 
Buddhista, considered the vegetable kingdom 
to be as inviolable as the animal kingdom. The 
&uthor's subsequent observation ‘ The reason 
for not eating them is that they are full of 
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innumerable tiny Insects and of mvisible Irving 
organisms, the epithet brmi-kuldbula which is 
often applied to meat being used of them' 
(p. 53) therefore appears to be the real reason 
for the udumbara-viratt. The long list of 22 
abhakgyas (unestables) and 32 onanta-hiyas 
(plants) forbidden for a Jaina and the inclusion 
by Ásüdhara of ritri-bhojana-virati, a common 
praction among the Jainas, in the eight 
millagunas point to the same ooncludon. The 
fear of violating anything organic thus appears 
characteristio of the Jaina community and is 
perceptible evan to the present day in their 
preference for business activities to farmmg 
and such other means of livelihood. 

Endowed with samyukwa and the eht 
milagunas, a layman is now ready to asume 
the aaw-wratas, corresponding, again roughly, 
to the Buddhist stkkAdpadas. The comparmon 
must stop here, for, unlike the Buddhista, the 
Jainas on the basis of the five as«-vratas 
(ahemaed, satya, ameya, brahma, and apartgraka) 
built an elaborate code for laymen, as thorough- 
going as the one for the monks. They formu- 
lated seven additional vows called guna-sraia 
and éikpi-sraia progressively limiting the 
layman's field of mundane saoctavities and 
broadening his field of spiritual exercises, 
complete with an enumeration of the cases of 
complete (banga) and partial (محتمائه)‎ trans- 
greesions followed by prescriptions of surtable 
amendments called pratikramana and dlocond. 
A major part (pp. 55-172) of Dr. Williams’s 
work is oooupied by a full and detailed descrip- 
tion of these vraias together with their infrac- 
tions and amendments as given in the 
&rávakKokras of both the Jaina sota. The 
remaining part of this work is devoted to ems 
of a miscellaneous character like the eleven 
stages of spiritual progress (pratimds), the six 
daily duties (deasyakas), dally rituals like the 


chapters on the érüvakagwmas and krigds (tho 
latter corresponding to the Hindu samskiras) 
which unfold the hfe and duties of an ideal 
Jaina layman making a gradual progress 
towards erther a full asootic life (yati) or ending 
hw days as an ideal householder by resorting 
to salleakhand or a progroesive withdrawal of 
food. 

Although written by monks (with the sole 
exoeption of Adidhara), the krüvakkokras can 
be considered as one of the best sources of 
information on the lay life of an ancient and 
non-brahmanioal community of India. With 
the dimppearance of its two contemporarica, 
the Buddhist and the Ajivaka (to name only 
two major ones), the survival of the Jaina 
community as an important minority body is 
of great significance both for the historian and 
for the sociologist. Indeed, the absence of 
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érivakiciras among the Buddhists may well 
be thought one of the major causes of their 
gradual integration with the Hindus. 2 The 
Jainas by instituting the érivekiodras helped 
the Jaina laymen to be independent of the 
Hindu emrtis and samskiras and to maintain 
their identity as a separate community. The 
importance of Dr. Williams’s survey of the 
érivakiciras for the history of Indien religions 
and the comparative study of Indian societica, 


cannot therefore be exaggerated. 


P. B. JATNI 


Y. J. PADMARAJIAH: A oomparatwe 
study of the Jasna theories of reality 
and . xvi, 423 pp., plate. 
Bombay : Jain Sahitya Vikas Mandal, 
1963. Ra. 15, 20s. 


apologetic. The book is divided into two paris, 
the first concerned mainly with ontology, the 
seoond mainly with epistemology. In the 
former, five sorta of theory about the relation 
between the one and the many are investigated: 
Adeasia—the schoo! of Identity par excellence ; 
Buddhism, the school of Difference ; Sdmkhya, 
Bhedibhedacida, and Vitiplddeatia, which in 
varying ways subordinate Difference to Iden- 
tity; Vaisenka and Devaita, which do the 
converse; and Jainism, which oo-ordmates 
Identity and Difference. Because some have 
taken Hegelanism as being olose to the 
onckdaiavddc, the author includes it i his 
survey, though asaigning it to the third of these 
approaches. He also makes use of other com- 
parisons with Oocidental philosophy. He then 
foes on to consider composite views combining 
theories of Identity and Difference (ubhaya- 
vida), in contrast to the synthetic Jaina view 
Certain discussions of the 


(dravya and guna) follow. In the second part, 
the author turns to the doctrines of anckinia- 
vida, the nayas, and syddedda. 

The account of the last is especially useful, 
since otherwise treatments of Indian 
philosophy and of Jainism are notably weak on 
this. It is thus worth repeating Dr. Padmara- 
jinh’s exposition of the view that an entity oan 
be inexpreesible—the most puxaling feature of 
the least understood of the three doctrines 
mentioned above. 

On the Jaina theory of meaning ه‎ word has 
only one sense, and each word has & sense 
different from that of &ny other word (thus 
strict synonymy is impossible) Where the 
‘same’ word has more than one sense, ft is 
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really several words, happening to have the 
same phonetic structure, Hke ‘pole’, ° pole ', 
and ‘ Pols’ in English. It follows that there is 
no single expression to stand for the respect in 
which an A is (or an x هذ‎ an A, since the 
copulative and existential uses of ass are not 
here distinguished) and is not (e.g. is not & B). 
As Dr. Padmarajiah points out, though these 
two judgments oan be expressed suooeemlvely, 
there is no way of combining them simul. 
tanecusly—that is, by the use of a 


Indian and Western philosophy” (p.xiH). This 
provides one reason for Dr. Padmarajiah’s 
introduction of comparisons between Western 
and Indian metaphysicians. Here he is fairly 
successful in showing how similar logical 
troubles afflict certain such ae 
monism, in independent cultures. He is 
perhaps lees successful in introducing Jain 
concepts to the Western philosopher, ainoe— 
as elsewhere in books on Indian philosophy- 
too much is taken for granted, both linguisti- 


‘oally and historically. More attention needs to 


be paid to this point, since 15 would be unforta- 
nate if Indian logio, linguistic theory, episte- 
mology, eto., were to remain sxely the province 
of the Indologist. 

Com too, oan be tricky. Thus Dr. 
Padmarajiah writes (p. 288) of the ' momentari- 
ness of Hume and Buddhism’. But the two 
are not strictly assinilable. It is true that 
Buddhiem does offer a theory of causality 
similar to that of the celebrated Boots asat- 
kiryooddin. But Hume was not strictly com- 
mitted to the theory of momentariness in the 
Buddhist sense (which هذ‎ not a doctrine 
primarily grounded on considerations about 
the diviaibflity of time); nor did he use ihe 
important and interesting argument that the 
perishing of an entity, state, oto., oan only 
depend on its genesis, since any other supposed. 
condition might oontingently not be present, 
in which case the entity, oto., might in principle 
be everlasting. (On the other hand, see the 
Treaiwe, ed. L. A. Belby-Bigge, 174-5, about 
complete causes.) 

Most writers on Jainism neglect the philoso- 
phy at the expense of the religion. This book 
may go too much the other way. The doctrine 
of co-ordinate identity-in-difference, which the 
author defends, is surely not unrelated to Jaina 
mythological commology, with its implicit oon- 
ception of an organio universe. One of the 
pussies of Jainism—the link between its 
philosophy and praxis—might be resolved 
along these lines. But the book represents an 
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excellant advance in our understanding of the 
inner logic of the Jaina position. 

I noticed few misprints: p. xii, ‘ neglection '; 
p. 39, ' saevam ' ;. p. 263, ' draey ' ; p. 206, 
t“ The Reputation of Idealm '' '. 


NIMIAN SMART 


CEYLON. AROHAKOLOGIOAL BURVEY: 

Si der hes Zeylamtoa, being lithic and 

other vnsoriptvons of Ceylon. Vol. v, 

Pt. 2. pp. 11314, 30 plates. [Colom- 

bo]: a. Press, Ceylon, for 

the Archaeological Department, Cey- 
lon, 1963. Ra. 10.50. 


The first part of Vol. v of ZEmpigraph«a 
Zeylanica appeared ın 1955 ; this has now been 
followed by & second part, containing seven 
articles by the retired Archasological Com- 
missioner of Ceylon, Professor 8. Paranavitana, 
followed by four by the present Archasologioal 
Communioner, Dr. O. E. Godakumbura. The 
first two articles, Nos. 16 and 17, are re-edrtions 
of insoriptions previously edited m earlier 
volumes of Jp. Z. The ‘Badula’ pillar 
inscription (actually from Horabora-vava) was 
previously edited by Professor Paranavitana 
in 1929; the present edition contains correo- 
trons and additions to the text, extra notes 
where necommary, and & revised introduction, 
though some statements seem to have been 
retained from the original introduction that 
are no longer applicable, e.g. that ' the oon- 
tracted form or occurs aide by side with veker '. 
The translation of the inscription has been 
largely reworded, not very felicitously, how- 
ever, in & considerable number of mstances. 
Some of the new readings are still provisional ; 
the reviewer has some doubts about puravat vi 
in Û 24-5 and berweaja in D 28. In the plate, 
lines 1 and 2 of sides B, O, and D are out out of 
the photograph at the top of the page, which 
also throws out the numbering of the lines 
beside ool. D. 

Article No. 17 concerns a slab inscription at 
Polonnaruva attributed in Fp. Z. r, 179 sqq. 
to Vijayasb&hu II. Thi attribution, based on 
a misreading pasada for vdrdda, was refuted at 
some length by H. O. P. Bell m 1919 (CALEB, v, 
24), and the substance of Bell’s criticwam is 
accepted here. A plate and reading is also 
provided for side B, previously demised as 
almost totally illegible. 

Articles 18, 19, and 20 contain numbers of 
short Brahmi mscriptions from Mihmtale, from 
the Vavuniy& district, and from Gallena ethara. 
The texta of some of those do not seem to be 
reproduced in the plates, e.g. Nos. 12, 54, and 
60 at Mihintale. Six of these inscriptions are 
written from right to left, and one perhaps 


Povorpodyddy (though this is too fragmentary 
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to be certain of). Inscription 16 from Penya- 
pullyankulam is said on p. 249 (though not on 
p. 242) to read from right to left. The plate as 
printed reads from left to right, but 1 appears 
from comparison with Parker's Ancient Colon, 
421, that it is printed upside down. Eight non- 
Brahmi symbols or sets of symbols whioh 
oocur in some inscriptions are collected together 
in a table, though nothing is said here of the 
tentative oonclusians about Mohenjo Daro 
script which Professor Paranavitans has based 
upon thess symbols. In the grammatical notes 
the term ‘preterite’ appears to be regularly 
used to mean ' past participle ’. 

No. 21 is a ninth-oentury land grant m- 
soribed on a rook at Kalkulam, and No. 22 is a 
surprisingly unbombestio inscription of Niá- 
banka Malle, addressed to the kmwlaputrayas 
{translated ‘gentlemen’) of the Buddhist 
order; the lines on the plate are wrongly 
numbered. 

No. 23, a poetical tenth-century inscription 
from Kirinda in Ruhuna, appears to mention 
the depositing m the great stupa at Tissama- 
hirima of a Tooth-relic, concerning which no 
tradition had previously survived. Side B of 
the pillar is apparently only sir lines lang ; it 
is unfortunate that the plate is not clearer here, 
sinoe 1b looks as if there might have been 
letters on the line above that numbered B 1. 
No. 24 wa ninth-oentury immunity deoree. 
No. 25 contains two tenth-oentury Immunity 


decrees from pillara of & temple m the Kuruna- 


gale district (& picture of the temple is given, 
upside down). In considering the king to whose 
reign the seoond decree belongs, the, editor 
seams to have conflated two separate drafts of 
introductory matter. No. 26 is a land grant 
from Polonnarava (which as Dr. Godakum- 
bura points out was written with a dental i at 
that time) dated 1106. 

There are numbers of small misprints, and in 
several cases the romanized version of the 
text does not quite oorrespond with the 
Sinhalese text, e g. in No. 23 O 6 where the 
Binhaleee text has ratparu! but the romanized 
raicarwa. The reviewer also sees little pomt in 
adding notes written in Sinhalese at the end of 
the Sinhalese text, as is done m one or two 
places. 

0. H. B. REYNOLDS 


Manig-THRRRSE DE MALLMANN: Les 
onsagnemenis  1conographiques de 
F Agm-purdna. (Annales du Musée 

Guimet. Bibliothèque d'Études, Tom. 

67.) xii, 371 pp., 8 plates. Paris : 

Presses Universitaires de France, 

1963. Fr. 40. 


In a recent review we had oocasion to deplore 
thd method, or rather lack of method of a 
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writer on Indian toonography.1 The book now 
under review might well serve as a model for 
what in our view constitutes a correct approach 
to the subject. the pitfalls which 
still beset the student of Indian iconography in 
its more general soope, Mile. de Mallmann has 
restricted herself to an intensive study of ه‎ 
single text. That the subject is as yet immature 
may be gauged by the paucity of such basic 
studies of the very texts whioh constitute one 
of its major aspecta. Until those texts have 
been property edited and stadied in a technical 
manner, until the data thus obtained have 
been sifted and made available for soholarly 
use accurate publication and the 
medium of such elementary devices as the 
cross-reference and the index, the study of 
will remain largely 


Broadly speaking the author's conclusions 
substantiate R. O. Haxra's view on the date of 
the Agui-pwrina.* She finds that the loono- 
graphio sections fall into two periods, an 
earlier stratum olosely relating to such texts as 
the Vigsudharmotiara and thus assignable to 
c. sixth cantary A.D., and à later stratum closely 
following certain Tantric texts and probably 
dating some two or three centuries later. In 
the earlier stratum the prime place is occupied 
by Vimu in his various manifestations, but 
particularity as Visudeva together with the four 
emanations which make up the oaiwrmahivytAa, 
and a synoretietic form of these named 
Viévarüpe. From the four emanations derive 
the 24 mdrtis, and—lees directly—the 10 
aeatirgs. Already in this earlier stratum Devi 
and the seven (or eight) mothers are in a 
prominent place, while Siva and Ganesa 
appear as functions of the mothers rather than 
in an Independent role. Of particular interest 
in this earlier section is the description of the 
64 yoginks placed in a cirole around Bhairava. 
In the later stratum Devi assumes the moat 
Important position, while Siva figures also in 
the transcendent and coamic form of Bediáivs, 
and in an interesting syncretistic form-—in 
association with Sirya—as Mirtanda-Bhairavs. 
This seems to be the earliest reference to this 
icon. The 64 yogiats also figure in this stratum, 
in eight groups of eight, each associated with 
ons of the greet mothers. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
longer deals with the whole range of deities, 
major and minor, which the Agnt-pwrina 
mentions; the second deals with the loono- 
graphio terminology ttem by item. It is 
illustrated by a number of useful plates of 


1 ممع‎ review of D. N. Shukla, Vástwu-Alsira, 
I-10, in BSOAS, XXVII, 1, 1904, 187-8. 

* R. O. Haare, of the genuine 
Agnmeya-purüna', Jownal of the at 
Insite, Baroda, v, 4, 1056, 411-18. 
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relevant ioons and details. The whole work 
has been prepared with great care and atten- 
tion to detail (the full indexes are particularily 
helpful) and forms a valuable addition to the 
body of iconographic literature. 


T. R. ALLCOHIN 


PRRMLATA SHARMA (ed.): SangWarüja, 
by Maharana Kumbha. Vol. r. (Hindu 
Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya Sanskrit 
Series, Vol v.) [nu], vi, 153, xlin, 
804 pp., 5 plates. Varanasi: Hindu 
Vis ovidyslaya Banskrit Publication 
Board, 1963. (Distributor: Banaras 
Hindu University Press. Ha. 40.) 


The Samgftardja (also styled Sampita- 
imet), of which the first half (p/twarada- 
kosa and giaraimakoéa) هذ‎ here carefully and 
competently edited on the basis of the Bikaner 
man ts and a fragment disoovered in the 
library of the BORI in Poona, is the most 
voluminous Sanskrit treatise on musio in 
existance. Its siro, some three times that of the 


following the Niwaéiséra, of a section on 


tions are not in accord with the 

given in the text, the editor has emended one 
or other on the basis of the Ramdktara, without, 
however, explaining why she considers this 
procedure justified (text, p. 262). In her 
introductéon and appendixes, she outlines the 
argument of the pdidya and gRa chapters, 
drawing attention to the abundant new 
evidence contained in the text, particularly in 
relation to the theory of rdga; an index and 
discussion of citations and a full index of 
technical terms are supplied, while the foot- 
notes give references throughout to parallel 
passages in the Ratadkara. 

The question of the authorship of the text is 
discussed in detail, and the editor follows 
M. R. Kavi (who has referred to ' the infamy 
of Kilasena’) in supposing that wilful 
plagiarism has been responsible for the fact 
that a manuscript bearing tbe date Saka 1424 
has 


variously the names Kalu, KAlasena, Krma. 
It mw, however, notable that the saribe’s note 
(Introduction, p. 81) is explicit in not attri- 
buting to KElasena authorship of the text 
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large measure of scribal corruption and 
inoomprehension shown in the manuscript شد‎ 
better explained if we reject the editor's view 
that it representa the origmal work of 
Aihilabhatta, executed within a generation of 
the composition of the text ; the juxtaposition 
of a verse and & prose version of the note may 
well indicate oonflataon. It appears more 
reasonable to blame subsequent oopylists for 
mistakmg the intention of the scribe’s note and 
regarding Külasene as the actual author. In 
any oase the erperience should be & timely 
warning that oolophons cannot be unques- 
thoningly accepted as orignal] or even factually 
correct. 
J. O. WRIGHT 


CLAUDE Jacques (ed. and tr): 
Gaydmahaimya. (Publications de 
Institut Français d’Indologie, No. 
20.) [i], lxvi, 433 pp., 18 plates, 
2 maps. Pondichéry : Institut 
Français d'Indologie, 1962. 


The GaydmiAdimya, & collection of legends 
and ritual injunotions saoci&ted with the 


sacred region of Gay& in Bihar, is well known 
as an appendix to the Vdywpwrüna. The same 
text is also found as a separate work (styled 
Sricdyupurdne gaydmdAdimyam) in two 
° recensions ', one 
has been edited as part of the Vayupwrina, and 
one which Claude Jacques has now edited from 
three manuscripts containmg the Gagdmd- 
haissya alone. In his mtroduction, M. Jacques 
surveys Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese literary 
referenoos to Ge&y& and traces its history as 
revealed in the literature and in the ahrines and 
traditions of the present day, which he 
Wustrates with 40 photographs and 2 sketch 
maps. 

He is evidently more interested in inter- 
preting the text than in establishing what 
constitutes the text, Although the ° recension ’ 
which is edited here is represented by a few 
partially corrupt and liberally mterpolated and 
conflated manuscripts, the editor (as may be 
gathered from the tables provided) has, for no 
stated reason, made ons manuscript (adopted 
virtually ix toto) the besis of his edition, 
inserting only such further verses as appear in 
two or more of hia three other sources. No use 
is made of the vulgate ‘ reoension ', nor of the 
other tirthaydird literature, in determining the 
constitution of the text. The orltioal apparatus 
is however, exhaustive, and all available 
manuscripts and editions of both recensions 
are collated. The translation, which has been 
entirely revised by N. R. Bhatt, is a useful 
stop-gap, although it suffers as a result of the 
corruption of the text adopted and the difficulty 
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experlenoed by the translators in under- 
standmg even fairly straightforward Banskrrt 
(of. e.g. the rendering and disousmon of the 
commentary on verse 5.27, p. 148). 

M. Jaoques aocepta the view of Buddhist 
commentators that guyiisiea (visited by the 
Buddha) contains Sk. gaya, and drimeooiatea 
Aurpavibhs’s gayaéiras demgnating Vignu's 
third pada (apud Yaka); he sees no reason 
to associate the Gaya Amartya of the Rgveds 
with the rkj&n Gaya of the MahdbAdrata and 
Gaydmikdtmya (the eon of Amfirtarajas), and 
considers the legend of the asura Gaya to be a 
spontaneous creation of the fourth century A.D. 
This dividmg up of the corpus of legend 
associated with Gays and forming the bast of 
the GayimdAdimya, on the strength of a oom- 
mentatorial etymology, is soarcely justified. 
It may be accepted that Gaya Amartya, who 
in the first and last verses of RV 10.63 is 
represented as worshipping the devas described 
as creatures of Manu Vivasvant, قز‎ to be identi- 
fled with Gaya Martan (Gaydmard) of the 
Avesta. like rijan Yama Vaivasvate (the 
r&jan Dharma of the GaoylmdAdimga, whom 
M. Jacques finds it hard to identify—p. 00, n.), 
Geydmard ıs said to be ' the first man’. In 
the Gagtieuthtimga, Gaya appears both as 
mecrifloer (rkjan) and victim (asura) in a 
sacrifice analogous to that of the ddipyrwsa in 
RV 10.90, and his head (gayadiras, alternating 
with dyawA aa an explanation of Vignu's third 
pada) can hardly be distinct from that of 


. ayata. 
The form gaydatsa of the extant Pali texta, like 
the gayiiwas of the pre- 
supposes the assoclatzon of GaydSmard with 
Gaya. 

The Bodhi tree (pipa!) and the aksayavata (the 
banyan whose top is the abode of Prapita- 
mahs—Coydmdhdimya 4.40, 7.92) of the Gayk 
legends must be connected with the afrattha 
(the pipal which represents a state inferior to 
that of ddipurnes). The assocution of the 
fig-tree with Gey& will result from conflation of 
three secondary versions (assuming the inter- 
pretation pi vy axtarikse dwi to be original) 
of the three-pada motif : the irspdt purupah of 
the RV, Aurnav&bha’s vten«r asdhais padam 
poyahrast, and, in the GRA, aávattkam chitwd 
gacohanii padam avyayam : RV 10.31.7 bá w ad 
i E pud idle uinci t. 10.73.8 
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BRAHMANANDA Gupta: Die Wahrneh- 
mungslehre in der Nyäyamañjari 
1 zur Sprach- und K 
oy SMO Ht. 16.) 141 pp. 
alldorf-Heseen : Verlag für Orient- 
kunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 1963. 


The importance of Jays&nta's Nydyomadjari 
(o. A.D. 890) as a oompendtum of vanent 
commentatorial interpretations of the 
Nyiyasiira has long been recognized. It is 
fortunate that a beginning has at last been 
made in the task of evaluating the evidence 
provided by Jayanta, probably at nth hand, 
in the form of paraphrases and cttations of 
usually undentified or imprecisely designated 
sources. The present work, devoted to a study 
of the material relevant to the theory of 
pratyaksa, complements G. Oberhammer's 
treatment (WEKSO, vi, 1962, 91ff) of 
Jayanta’s discusmon of anwedac. 

Dr. Brahmd&nanda Gupte beses his inter- 
pretaton on the hypothesis that the source 
dealgnated dcirythA on the one hand, and 
Jayanta’s vydkhydidraA and srovarih on the 
other, represent the views of two schools of 
orthodox Natylyike thought founded upon 
rival sub-commentanee on  Vüitaykyana's 
Nyptyabhisya ; where the views imputed td the 
two schools stray too far in the direction of 
Buddhist or Sabdiidvaitin theories respectively, 
he suspects (p. 104, footnotes) polemio exag- 
geration or secondary confusion. The above 
hypothesis, which resta on a scarcely tenable 
identifloation of Jayanta’s vrddhamaeydyikdA 
with Vitsyi yana, requires some adjustment, 
and when detecting unorthodoxy it must be 
remembered that & statement made by & 


Naiyäyika does not necessarily mean the same 
thing as an identical statement made by a 


non-Naiy&yika. In the present state of 
knowledge it would hare bean wiser to 
indicate more consistently those cases where & 
view referred by Jayanta to prasordh has 
been imputed to vydkAdiirah on the basis of 
the somewhat improbable hypothesis that the 
terms are interchangeable. Nevertheless 
Dr. Brahminanda Gupta's study provides a 
most useful] concordance to Jayanta’s coom- 
mentary on Ngpdgostiva 1.1.4 and supplies a 
wealth of comparative references to orthodox 
and Buddhist writings of the period. 

Several acceptable corrections to the text of 
the Nyiyamadjari are noted. The correction 
proposed in the note on p. 71 f. for sawáagdea- 
gamasamaye of the text (KSS, p. 78, 1.4 from 
end) is, however, unconvinomg: Jayanta’s 
usage eleswhere indicates that sipsaydec- 
gamasamaye should be read. In p. 68, n., the 
author proposes to reed yuktibalt ‘aus 
Grunden’ for yubtam bali in 


logischen 
Jayanta's discussion (KSS, p. 111, L 12) of 
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yowhiba praiyakea (rendered ‘aus logischen 
Grunden postulierte Wahrnehmung '). Since 
the similarity of the process to yoripratyaksa is 


restoration would have to be understood as a 
pun by means of a suprasensual associative 
faculty’. It would appear, however, that & 
point of considerable importance, variously 
glossed. over by Naty&ylkas trom the sitrabira 
onwards namely the impossibility of 
establishing the absolute validity of inference, 
is here evaded by debasing the problem to the 
status of an excromwe in etymologhing, and the 
peralleiwm of the opening and the conclusion 
would indicate that the text should read 
yukiabalä; ‘through the power of a yogin' 
(yogipraiyaksakalpam i ووو‎ 
pratibasdhagrühakam . . . pratyabsom . 


kaipitom iti yaukiikom).. The reading yukiom 
balli resulta from a misconsiruotion asti oa 
promt yubtom. bali .... 

Of the ocountleas petty oversights, the 
folowmg may be noted: p. 87, L 18, read 
vyoavastylimakam ; p. 38, n. 116, read 8. 08.10; 
.م‎ 73, 1. 25, read akibdam ; p. 78, L 8 from end, 


' road ceyapadssya (the question of the reading 


avyopadedsom 18 ignored, and avyapadssa hero is 
evidently mad vertent); p. 82, last line, read 
‘diese die Form’; p. 181, L 6, read tad. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


, 


G. 8. Dixsurr: Local self-government in 
mediaeval | Karnataka. (Karnatak 
University. Research Series, 5.) xiv, 
204 pp., map. Dharwar: Karnatak 
University, 1964. Ra. 7, 13s. 


This excellent little volume is well-produoed, 
moderetely priced, and most modestly and 
attractively written. It was originally a Ph.D. 
thesis written under the supervimon of 
Dr. B. A. Saletore. The author, now Head of 
the Department of History at Dharwar, sticks 
close to the original authorities, which he oltes 
at every step, without speculation, rhetoric, or 
flamboyance. Oonftning himself to the fold 
of administration (c. A.D. 978-1386) within the 


-mahinddu (‘district ' ?), the magu ( a vague 


term oo to the modern Haka or 
larger) the village, agrakdra village, and the 


-town, Professor Dikahit provides exactly what 


has been lacking for some time, namely an 
insight into the scope of material relating to 
the management of business at the lower 
levels, the way the day-to-day lives of the 
people were governed. Naturally that scope 
is not entirely comprehensive, since only 
certain classes of documenta, mostly concerned 
with charitable donations, have survived : but 
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we knew that Karpkiaka was richer than any 
other region in datable inscriptions, and wè 
missed & study like this. The author himself 
gives several oxamples of glimpses we may 
obtain from such sources into the lives of 
selected 


concentrate on & careful analysis of the records 
of particularly rich areas, e.g. the north-west 
of modern Mysore, and depict the history of 
individual regions and even towns. 

Some welcome points are these : the explana- 
tion of the numerical suffixes of territorial 
diviaions may not be unitary, for more than 
icine AA oad the 

xpreation Samaya-cakrawariia is found oorre- 
IRE * president' of an assembly ; 
regions could resist the appointment of a royal 
officer responsible for their government (p. 55) ; 
the revenue accountant, oslled significantly 
madhyasha, was recognived as having dual 
loyalties, to the public and to the king (p. 66) ; 
the word halarw st times corresponded to our 
term ‘the public’ (& term for which one has 
often looked in vain) (p. 71); as one might 
expect from an epigraphioal historian this 
study takes the jurklical term samaya to refer 
to oompeota entered into by the villagers safar 


created and maintained—and the picture we 
obtain of the villagers’ of the oon- 
duct of trustees is tening in view of 
modern oontroverties concerning the sufficiency 
of the current law on this subject. The ad koc 
institution known as chougdee must have been 
a gathering of representatives of villages on the 
four borders ; and the author may be misled 
in «speaking several times of the ‘god 
Milesthiina’, when what is referred to is the 
deity ‘(whatever its name) which was the 
original guardian daity of the place. 

The chief problem. with such a study lies in 
the vocabulary, which, 
vagueness and 
differed from place to place and from ane 
period to another. It is inevitable that some 
terms go untranslated, and some are debatable. 
Gamenda (which incidentally may not be 
derived from the Skt. gramakitic) no doubt 
meant ‘headman’, but when Professor 
Dikshit finds it meaning ‘farmer’ he forgets 
that the tlie, like so many title, was 

and soon (as at present with 


merchants and money-lenders of that caste, 
VOL. XXVIL PART 8. 
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who had not seen the inside of an agrahara in 
centuries: this explains why sums were 
invested with them at good rates of interest. 
The explanation of pitiu/Aéiiu cannot be 
regarded as final. No doubt the wdisa-eaggade 
(for whose kientifloation we are grateful) may 
have been heedman for a month, but equally 
he can have had other tenures of offloe: as 
Profesor Dikshit shows In another connexion 
(the traditional numbers of a community) 
names stick while conditions change beneath 
them. Incidentally the well-known term 
heggade (from pergads) does not emerge clearly 
in this study. 

Typloal of tbe interesting information 
available here is the hope of one assembly that 
their by-laws would be acosptable to immi- 
grants (?) from every quarter (p. 117). The 

between an 


superior ruler, attacked and slew an official who 
oppressed them, together with his son-in-law, 
his children and family, followers and slaves 
(p. 189). A nädu sold a village to an official's 
son in payment of its debts (a suspicious affair) 
(p. 51). 

In a book crammed with detail from such 
sources small blemishes are likely. The use of 
the anachronistio mim and panchayat might 
have been avoided. ‘ Hundred-and-twenty 
sthdna ' at p. 47 in not self-explanatory. The 


esombly could not have arisen merely from its 


witnessing the transaction in question (p. 87). 
The translation of brimda-popsamakks ai p. 91 
does not oonvinoe. A house eight hands broad 
could not have been of much use (p. 108). 
It is strétching the word ‘ preemption" to 
attach it to restrictions on mortgages and sales 
which divest the owner of his property if he 
attempts either (p. 128)—and it is not an 
undemocratic feature of life that occupants of 
agrahGras did not allow their shares to pass to 
non-Brahmans, which would defeat the 
intentions of the pious donors (p. 188)—but a 
rule to the effect that a share might be inherited | 
by female heirs and even (orthodox) däs- 
pwiras has no connexion whatever with 
preemption. How pamoha-maiha comes to be 
one institution and not five or fivefold ought 
to have been explained (p. 162, n.). 
Notwithstanding these comments the book 
is & valuable addition to our growing list of 
works on local government in ancient India, 
having & much greater air of actuality than 
those to which the student is usually referred. 
This i partly to the oredit of the author's 
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method, and partly to the quantity of detailed 
material at bis disposal. It is to be hoped that 
this material will be exploited still further at 
Dharwar, the natural home for such studies. 


J. DUXOAN W. DEERETT 


MOHAMMAD Noor Nast: 


Development 
of Mushm religious thoughi in India 
1200 4.D. to 1450 A.D. (Faculty 


of Arte Publications Series, 10.) xiii, 
yA 1 PP. e Aligarh : 

niversity Press, 
DP 7.50. 


This study, originally a Ph. D. theals, of the 
Muslim Untvermty, Aligarh, divides itself mto 
two parts, from 1200 to 1325, and from 1826 to 
1450. The title is rather misleading aa the 
book deals almost exclusively with the lives 


and with the summary and analysis of the 
dicta of some prominent Büffs, rather than 


with the growth or nuances of religious thought 
as such. Medieval Indo-Mualim theology or 
law is hardly touched upon and works of such 
monumental juristio importance as Figh-1 
Pirds SM compiled durmg this period have 
been. more or leas ignored. The design and 
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structure of the book touches only permpherally 


& broad philosophical methodology ; the execu- 
tion and detail of research, however, remains 
traditionally hagiographioal. It claims to draw 
largely upon the dicta or the tadAkiras of about 
half « dozen medieval Indian mystics, but 
gives the impression of being largely ه‎ not too 
well-organized English re-haah of Sab&h al-Din 
‘Abd &l-Rahm&n's Base-i Ssfiyya (Azamgarh, 
1040) and of the well-known hagiological 
researches of Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, indebted- 
news to whom has been acknowledged in the 
preface and in the bibliography, but not point 
by point in the text or the footnotes.’ 

The author shows no considerable acquam- 
tance with the development of Sif] monistio, 
ritualistic, or ethical concepts in other Muslim 
landa, which form the given of the 
mystical and theological data of medieval 
Indian Sfflam. There are no doubt comparisons 
at random with the odd sayings or views of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-GhaskIf, and one or two 
others ; but there is no trace of a methodology 
of sequential study or even of siantio 
comparison. The author shows no knowledge 
of the non-Anglo-Saxon Western scholarship 
related to the study of the origins and develop- 
ment of Süfixm, Islamic and Indian, and no 
awareness of the findings of Horten, Miguel 
Asin Palacios, Massignon, Corbin, Meier, Molé, 
and Teufel. Nor has he been able to evolve a 
arttical historical perspective of his own to 
save him from involvements in grave chrono- 
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logical Inaconracies and anschroniama. To all 
this might be added a numberof misprints, mis- 
spellings and discritacal errors, e.g. ‘ Sajustan’ 
(p. 20) for 'Bijistán ', 'Tubrez' (p. 20) for 
‘Tabris’, 'A'ina-$ Akbari’ (p. 179) for *A'ss-: 
Akbari '. 

AKIE AHMAD 


BAvIDA BunRIYA Hussar: Garoin de 
Tassy: byograpiMe et étude oritique de 
ses œuvres. (Publications de l'Institut 
Francais d'Indologie, No. 29.) xx 
294 pp. Pondichéry: — Institut 
Francais d'Indologie, 1983. 


Mies Humain’s comprehensive bio-biblio- 
grephical survey of the work of Garain de 
Tamsy (17047-1878), by far the most out- 
standing scholar of Urdu the West has so far 
produoed, ıs the latest of a series of studies and 
translations of his work made by Indian 
scholars. The first effort in this direction was 
F. Fallon and Karîm al-Din’s History of 
Ourdow posts cheefly translated from Garcin de 
Tassy, Delhi, 1048. Reciprocal cordial contacts 
existed during the 1870’s between Sayyid 
Ahmad Khkn and Garcin de Tassy who had 
translated parts of the former's Athy al-panddid 
into French (Journal Asiatique, ve Sér., xv- 
xvi, 1860-1) and held identical views in 
favour of Urdu in the growing Urdu-Hindi 
controversy. Between 1085 and 1042 scholarly 
translations of his Disoours amwusli (1850-77) 
were published by the Anjuman-i Tara&qqi-yi 
Urdu as Khu: Garo de Tay, Auran- 
gabad, 1985, and Magdlai-+ Gorctn de Tassy, 
Delhi, 1940-3. Translators of these volumes 
included Sir Ross Masood, Yusuf Husain, 
and Akhtar Husain. In 1081 & brief introduo- 
tion to the work of Garcin de Tassy and his 
contemporaries was published m Urdu by 
Muhiyuddin Qadiri ‘ Zore’. In 1960 Garcin de 
Tassy's monumental Histoire ds la littérature 
Awndoute ei Aindowstanies (Paris, 1830-47) was 
translated. into Urdu by Lilian Sexton with 
useful indexes containing croas-referenoes to 
older tadAkiras of Urdu poets and other source 
material. This translation, submitted as a 
Ph. D. thesis in the University of Karachi, still 
remains unpublished. 

Mies Hussein's work differs from that of her 
predecessors in her thorough methodology 
which is more French than Indian ín ita 
discipline. She has had sooo to a oom- 
prehensrve range of primary sources in Paris 
and to almost everything that de Tassy ever 
published. AJ this material she has analysed. 

and commented upon with an 
admirable sense of organization and dastribu- 
tion of emphasis. She throws some new light 
on the life of Garcin de Tassy, gives an apposite 
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bibliographical analysis of all his work major 
and minor, known and unknown, and shows 
considerable acquaintance with the tradition 
of Indian studies of the French scholars even 
though she does not seem to have made as 
good a use of them as of the French sources. 
A minor blemish in her list of de Tassy's works 
(pp. 206-14) is that sho might as well have 
presented full bibliographical data such as place 
and date of publication instead of referrmg the 
reader, index-wise, to the text of her book. 
On the whole, it can be said without exaggers- 
tion that this work will remain an indispensable 
bibliographical handbook for serious studenta 
of Urdu and of Western orientaligm alike. 


ATIE AHMAD 


KRISHNA KRIPALANI: Rabindranath 
Tagore: a biography. [ix], 417 pp., 
front., 16 plates. London, eto: 
Oxford University Press, 1962. 35s. 


In 1020, the Oxford University Press 
published an Important book on Rabindranath 
Tagore by Edward Thompson. It is a study of 
the poetry and drama of Tagore up to 1919. 
A later edition, published in 1946 after tho 
author's death, added three chapters which 
brought the story of the poet's life and work 
up to his death in 1041. Now the same 
publishers have brought out another &ooount 
of Tagore, this tame from the pen of Krishna 
Kripalani; but in this case the author, who 
wrote after the poet's death, had the whole span 
of his life in view before he began to work. The 
two works are to a large extent complementary. 
The authors of both were friends of Tagore, 
though Kripalani knew him more intimately 
and for a longer time ; but whereas Thompson 
was & scholar of another race and culture, 
Kripalani is an Indian. The earlier work is 
in the main devoted to a history and critica] 
analyms of Tagore's poetry and drama. It is 
not primarily a biography, though much 
attention is given to the poet's life. The latter 
work on the other hand is a biography. It 
aime at presenting the whole man, in his 
various occupations of writer, musician, actor, 
painter, teacher, patriot, and ambessador to 
the world, Both authors treat of the same lifs 
and the same work, but from different stand- 
points and with different emphasis and degrees 
of personal involvement. Kripalani states his 
purpose clearly in hts introduction : ' If Tagore 
had been nothing more than a poet and writer, 
the quality and output of his oontríbution to 
his people's language and literature would still 
entitle him to be remembered as ane of the 
world's truly great immortals, But he waa 
something much more. He was an artist in 
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life’. This is the theals of his book, Tagore as 
an artist in .لا‎ 

Both men illustrate their chapters with many 
translated extracts from Tagoro's works, and 
here, such is Kripalani’s command of English, 
the comparison is not always in favour of the 
Englishman. It should, however, be said that 
the Bengali scholar at times resorta to transla- 
tion by précis and in prose whereas Thompson 
usually translates in full and in verse. There 
are times when a paraphrased précis has a more 
direct appeal to the English reader. After all 
this is the method Tagors himself adopted in his 
own translations contained in the Englmh 


` Gitanjali. ‘ Poetry ', quotes Kripalani, ‘ is what 


gots lost in translation. Nevertheless all is not 
lost, and many of Kripelani's renderings read 
excellently in English. It is sad to reflect that 
with & falling-off in proflelenoy in English, 
which is one of the features of recent change 
i Indis, later generations of Indian scholars 
may not be able to speak so movingly to the 
world at large as and men of his age 
have been able to do. This reflection gives rise 
to another matter, one of genuine concern to 
those who are interested in Bengali literature. 
As it 1s unlikely, at any rato as far as ono can 
foresee, that many foreign readers, including 
Indians who are not Bengalis, will aoquire a 
sufficient knowledge of Bengali to appreciate 
Tagore and other great writers in their own 
language, the problem of translation becomes 
crucial. The vast majority of foreigners, and 
they could be many, must read Tagore in 
translation or not at all. For this reason there 
are strong grounds for an appeal that those 
qualified to perform this rewarding task should 
be lees restricted in their approach to it. 

The first chapter in Kripalani's .biography 
traces the outline of Tagore's ancestry, from 
approximately 4.p. 1000, but, as is to be 
expected, the greater part of 15 is devoted 
to Dwarkanath, hie grandfather, and 
Debendranath, his father, about whom much 
more is known than about his remoter forbears. 
Both are handled sympethetioally and with a 
just assessment of their characters. Par- 
ticularly is this true of Debendranath, whose 
noble life and eloquent and sonorous prose 


merit greater attention than they have received 
hitherto 


The next five chapters (pp. 33-145) are 
excellent. They take us through the poet's life 
year by year from hie birth in Calcutta until 
approximately 1891, when he was 30. They are 
generously documented with well-chosen 
excerpts from the two autobiographies and 
other first-hand material; but they are much 
more than factually socurate and complete. 
They are 2 human document of high quality. 
The reader is enabled to re-create for himself 
what Tagore was and did, to understand his 
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joys, unbsppineeses, and frequent frustrations, 
and to enter into the rie and fall of the 
enthusiasms which find expression in the 
poetry, prose, and drama of the period. We 
are introduced to his companions, the members 
of his numerous family, the servants who 
tyrannixed over him and the tutors who 
wearied him. Here is the whole man and his 
work. We are introduced to his writings 
critically and with discrimination. Kripelani 
has been able at one and the same time to 
present the life of Rabindranath in great 
detail and yet step back and give an objective 
and trustworthy assessment of the literary 


merita and demerits of him work, which is’ 


amply illustrated with translated oxtracta. 
One wishes that the biography could have 
continued at this level; but such treatment of 
the rest of the life was, we must in justice admit, 
not feasible in & book of this sive, On p. 144 
Kripalani exposes his dilemma. ‘It will be 
impoemible within the scope of this volume to 
list and discuss all hs achievements from now 
on. Only the major landmarks which outline 
the development of his personality and thought 
or which bring into special relief some 
signifloant aspect of his genius will be referred 
to.’ In the first part of the book Tagore was to 
& large extent allowed to speek for himself. 
From now on his activities and attitudes are 
reported, some in detail, others in synopals. 
What the author has to say is stall well 
authenticated by reference to first-hand 
material, but as he feels himself oompelled to 
proceed by selection certain phases and aspects 
are more emphasized than others; there are 
periods in the life which are described only 
in part, and there are questions the reader 
might wish to ask which are not fully answered. 
Much as I regret this personally, I must concede 
that within the limits he imposed on himself 
the suthor had no alternative. The first three 
decades of Tagore’s life were comparatively 
«imple, but after 1881 it became very complex. 
The demands of his art remained, and hts out- 
put was phenomenal t his life ; but 
as he grew older he found himself increasingly 
involved in a perplexing variety of outmde 
activities. He was to exchange the petty 
tyrannies of the household for the problems 
of the external world. He was required to take 
over the management of the family estates, 
He was drawn as the years went by into the 
quickening approach towards independence, 
sometimes from within as & leader, at other 
times from without as @ oritic. His personal life 
was clouded by & succession of bereavementa ; 
&nd he was deeply perturbed by the first World 
War and its affects on individual and national 
relatzonshipe. Hoonomio change and the effect 
of mdustrial processes on human freedom made 
him re-examine his theories of social ethlos ; 
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and with the award of the Nobel Prize he 
became an international figure with responsi- 
bilities commensurate with his new status. It ıs 
notsurprising that K ripalani felt obliged to oom- 
promise snd acknowledge that he could not con- 
tinue to build his biography in as detailed and 
complete a form as that which distinguishes the 
earher chapters. The present writer. however, 
is left with a nagging regret that ft could not 
have been otherwise, even had two volumes 
been needed instead of ane; because few if 
any of hw contemporaries can rival Kripalani 
in his knowledge of the subject, and oertainly 
no one of s later generation will have his almost 
unique personal sources of information from 
which to derive & definitive biography and 
present Tagore in the prime of his life and in 
his declining years with the faithfulness which 
characterizes the chapters on the first three 
decades. 

Unfortunately then, there are in the account 
of the last 50 years some omissions, There are 
fewer quotations from, and references to, the 
tpsissima verba ; and in their place the author 
has no alternative but to substitute summary, 
interpretation, and justifloation, which are lees 
satiafying expedients. On p. 208, for example, 
we find this statement: ‘ He had never been 
very popular with his own people ; he was too 
far above thelr current prejudices and passions 
and too far ahead of his time °. Ido not wish to 
question the truth of this judgment, but it 
raises questions which are not answered. Con- 
temporary opinions of Tagore and his reactions 
to them are subjects of prime importance which 


. em to me to require ful and authentio 


documentation, especially as there are modern 
critics who might not socept Kripalani’s 
argument. Phrases lke ‘ exoeas of lyricism * on 
p. 205, to cite another and different problem, 
are not easy to interpret unless they are 
&ooompanied by an analysis of illustrative 
excerpts. Agam, for instance, I wish more 
could have been said of the changes in Tagore 
which led him later in life to take up pictorial 
art. Kripalani writes well on the subject of the 
pictures, but oould not the artist have bean 
given more chanos to speak for himself? The 
quotation on p. 840 creates an appetite which 
js not assuaged : ‘ Accidentally, some form of 
whose geneslogy I am totally unaware takes 
shape from the tp of my moving pen and 
stands out as an individual’. Does this mean 
that the artist was doodling, or are we to accept 
Coomaraswamy's statement that Tagore’s 
peinting was ‘an intimacy comparable to the 
pubheation of private correspondence ' (p. 841), 
and forbear to inquire ? And, one last question, 
what is the human complication behind his 
tuming in the last few years of hia life to 
prose-pooms ? Why dd he ‘eek’ so 
deHberstely ‘to strike music out of prose, to 
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exploit the rhythmio possibilities of this 
pedestrian medium’ (p. 865)? Was there à 
change in the poet's emotional metabolism ? 
I cannot feel satisfied that Rripalani's explana- 
tzon oontains the whole truth. 

Those criticisms imply no desire to belitile a 
work which gives us so much and gives 15 so 
well Indeed had the earlier chapters not 
reached so high a peak of biographical writing 
they would never have been made. In thoee 
chepters Kripalani set his own standard, and 
rt is the application of that standard which has 
provoked the questions I have asked and the 
regrets I have expressed. That said, however, 
I can with deep sincerity repeat as my overall 
Judgment the phrase I used earlier: this is an 
excellent book. Here we oan learn to know 
Rabindranath in the greatness and variety of 
his genius; and those who met him, as the 
present writer did during a short sojourn in 
Santiniketan, will be able to revive their 
persona! recollections of his presence and hear 
again the musio of his voice. Kripalani’s work 
too has historical value. It was born within the 
edifices of art and thought the poet himself 
erected. It tells of a man the author knew well 
and admired deeply. Others may return to the 
subject, bub they oan never hope to recapture 
the atmosphere of intimacy and loving concern 
which pervades this book. Tagore had, and still 
has, hostile critics who deny the superlative 
greatness that Eripalani claims for him. They 
represent one school of thought, Kripalani 
another. It is well that both should be put on 
record, as posterity will have to judge between 
them; but whatever balance is struck between 
these two poles, it is indeed fortunate that the 
world of letters has been given such a moving 
contemporary document and that the inheritors 
of the Tagore tradition should have found so 
eloquent an advocate. 

T. W. CLARK 


F. G. Banzv: Politics and sootal 
change : Orissa in 1959. xviii, 241 pp. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press; London, Bombay: Oxford 
University Press, 1963. 26s. 


People hsve sought in various ways to define 
the distinction between social anthropology 
and other studies of society. Indubitably ons 

charecteristio is its reliance on inten- 
sive fleld-work. The socia] anthropologist never 
forgets that he is ooncerned with the actual 
doings of actual people, and this anchors his 
generalisations to reality whatever their degree 
of abstraction. 

This is the strength of this excellent book, 
which traces the network of contacts linking 
the voter in Orissa to the government that he 
now, in constitutional theory, chooses by a 
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prooem of periodical eleotaons. It is much more 
than an election study, and it goes much deeper 
than most political analyses, since it makes use 
of the intimate knowledge of a samall area 
gained In & total of three years’ fleld-work. 

Dr. Bailey examines tho polriloal system at 
three levels, village, constituency, and State. 
He shows what the villager thinks of his 
representative, what he expects of him, and 
how votes are actually secured. To the villager 
voting is in part & service bought or earned by 
reciprocal services, in part a choice between 
personalities, in part a precautionary measure 
(aa when one votes for candidates of two parties 
to avoid the risk of reprivals from the one that 
wins). The one issue that weighed with the 
voters of the remote village of Bistpara was 
Congress policy on ouste, the effecta of which 
they could see in conflict within the village. In 
Mohanpur, only ten miles from Cuttack, voters 
discussed all the polimes of the State govern- 
ment, and the majority supported Congress 

because it was the government, and 
partly out of habit as in any oli-established 
demoor&oy. 

The section on the constituencies discusses 
the tactios of politicians. Although every adult 
has the right to vote, so few actually do that 
the result depends on very small margins, 
particularly where there are & number of candi- 
dates. Nevertheless, given the difficulties of 
physical movement and the absence of mass 
media of communication, it is out of the 
question for 2 candidate to make ه‎ direct 
approach to all potential voters. What he 
does instead is to try to capture e boo the 
following of some influential] persan—-old-time 
hereditary chiefs, sohoolmasters, or oeste 
leaders. It is to be noted, however, that the 
old-time chiefs, who are still used as agenta of 
administration where it has not yet been 
possible to get panchayats going, cannot ° get 
out the vote’ as it is maid that District Heads 
do in Northern Nigeria; they only command 
an influence which resta on sentiment. In so 
far as the subjecta of such a man constitute 
collectively a ' vote-bank ', they are not united 
by any positive aim. They give their vote, 
“a small thing’, as Dr. Bafley was so often told, 
but they give na more, and will not, he argues, 
until they are ‘stimulated by new goals '— 
what a dreadful metaphor and understand 
that voting can be a means to attam them. 

It is not the politician himself who secures 
the votes, but an intermediary whom Dr. Balley 
calis the ‘broker’. ‘ Brokers’ are mon who 
have already emerged into the wider world 
beyond the village, and who see the road to 
further advancement in rendering services to & 
politician. Since the number who give such 
services from conviction of the moral rightness 
of a cause is very small, they must be attracted 
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primarily by patronage. As Dr. Bailey points 
out in a revealing comparison with the feudal 
system, every broker operating on any soale is 
the captain of a mercenary force and oan 
transfer his allegiance at any moment. This 
form of organization by tts nature militates 
against the development of cohesive parties 
united by attachment to common principles. 
Each party is itself a battlefield. 

In State politics there is opposition between 
the coastal and hili areas, with different re- 
sources and interests and a different political 
background—the coest.eccustomed to bureau- 
cratio rule for a century and a half, the hills 
under princely rule until the other day. There 
3 a contrast too in the political attitudes of 
middle classes and peasants. The former are 
interested in social reform and economic de- 
velopment. They may be dissatisfied with the 
rate of improvement, but they find it prudent 
to lobby the government rather than oppose it. 
The peasants follow the lead of left-wing partios 
in forcible protest. Towards this the attitude 
of the government, as shown in some quotations 
from an official report, is that of all govern- 
menta—indistinguisheble from the attitude of 
the British Raj. Peasant disoontent is not due 
only to the delay between promises and fulfil- 
ment, but also to the difficulty of dealing 
«with the new bureaucracy. The landlords of 


the however rapacious, were at least 
identifisble and accessible to complaints, not 
‘an impersonal regular machine '. 


In his conclusion Dr. Bafley contrasts what 
he calls the * interactional ’ approach to Indian 
polities with the ‘ attributional’ or ‘ cultural’, 
which finds a political ‘ style ' wherever similar 
values oan be observed in more than one fleld. 
The latter, he says, gives a ‘spurious air of 
profundity’. What is needed is to fit village, 
constituency, and State into a common frame- 
work, But on examination the constituency 
appears to be an entity of è different kind from 
the other two. In Orima both State and village 
are political arenas which are also fields of 
social interaction; the constituency is an 
artificia] organization which links the two. It 
ia an expression of the rules of representative 
politdos, which imply a single politdoal field with 
& common idiom and & common interest In some 
act of issues that are generally recognized. In 
Oriem., as In most of the Afro- Asian countries, 
present-day politics are one expression of the 
tension between the older systems of" multiplex’ 
unspecialixed personal relationships, each oon- 
fined to a narrowly limited fleld, and the 
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ÀNNHMAAIM VON GaBarn (ed.) : Mauri- 
simit: Faksimils der alttürkisochen 
Version eines Werkes der buddhisti- 
schen. Vasbhagika-Sohule. rr. 93 pp. + 
portfolio of 114 plates. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1961. DM. 120. 


The presentation of this work is somewhat 
unusual, The large plates (approx. 184 in. x 
17 in.) are loosely placed in a box, which oon- 
tains also the accompanying texts of Professors 
Hartmann and von Gabain. The first part of 
this work appeared in 1957, in Wiesbaden, as a 
joint publoation of Annemarie von Gabain, 
Helmuth Scheel, and H. Grapow. It contained 
the faosimiles of the 113 fragments preserved 
in Mains of the Old Turkio version of an fmpor- 
tant Buddhist text, the Masireyasamiti. This 
second instalment makes available the frag- 
menta now preserved in Berlin. Unfortunately, 
during the war many other fragmenta of this 
important text—the longest Old Turkio text 
still extant—disappeared. Some of them had 
been read, transcribed, or even translated by 
Le Coq, F. W. K. Muller, Rahmeti Arat, and 
A. von Gabain herself. ' Professor von Geabain 
very wheely published these early readings of 
the fragments no longer accessible. Thus, in all, 
some 600 fragmenta are now available either in 
splendid facsimiles, or in (alas) no longer 
controllable transcriptions. The not inconsider- 
able teak of assembling and sorting out the 
fragmenta having now been acoomplahed, the 
text is available for further studies. 

The text is important on more than one 
account, By its sheer sizo 16 cannot fall to add 
to our knowledge of Old Turkic. The language 
of this version is referred to in the text itself as 
turkdd. Tt seems to be the so-called ayry-dialest, 
which for some 20 years I have refused to oon- 
sider ‘ Uighur’, as the only texts asoribeble 
with certainty to the Ulghurs are written in 
another dialect. The date of the foundation of 
the Turkio kingdom of Qolo is not really 
relevant to this question, as it is certain that 
Turks had lived there for many centuries 
prior to the migration from Mongolia to Chinese 
Turkestan of the rea] Uighurs. Ass matter of 
fact the whole text is a local produot of Chinese 
Turkestan translated as it was from Tuyri, 
le. the language of Qarskahr. I think it is 
regrettable that Professor von Gabsin persists 
in calling this language ‘Tokharian’. Her 
argument (p.10) that the term is too well 
known to be changed, carries litis weight in my 
eyes. I would accept tt only if, in the minds of 
those not directly concerned with the subject, 
it would not create confusion. But the matter 
is not simply one of terminology. If we oon- 
tinue to call the ‘Tokharian’ we go 
on linking it with the Tokharian people with 
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whom it has nothmg to do (of. W. B. Henning, 
Asia Major, NB, 1, 2, 1940, 158-62). 

This leads me to mention another important 
point concerning this publication. The text is 
related to & number of others written in 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, Sogdian, Khotanese. 
It is a further link in & long chain em 
virtually the whole of the medieval world of 
Buddhian. As few specialists of Buddhism can 
handle Old Turkic manuscripts, there is one 
more reason for hoping that advantage will be 
taken of this splendid publication, and that we 
will not have to wait too long for s transcription 
and a translation of this important material. 


DENIS NINOR 


Burton Watson: Karly Chinese 
kierature. ix, 304 pp. New York and 
London : Columbia University Press, 
1962. $4.75, 358. 6d. 


In Early Ohenese literatwre Dr. Watson has 
written an admirable book. This is to be ‘the 
first of & series of guides to the study of Oriental 
thought and literature’ which is a companion 
to another series of translations ' by which’ 
“major works of the Oriental traditions’ are 
made ‘ available to the general reader’. If this 
volume is representative of volumes to come, 
then the series will serve its avowed purpose 
very weli indeed. This is not to say that there 
is little or nothing in the book for the specialist 
reader. Far from that being the case, few 
readers will come away without having found 
something instructive or delightful in the book. 

This work covers the whole of Chinese litera- 
ture from the ° earliest literary writings down 
to about the year 4.D. 100’, the term ‘literature’ 
being interpreted as covering ‘ all types of 
literature’. It is divided into three parts: 
history, philosophy, and poetry, with a short 
introduction and & chronology. Instead of the 
usual dry summary of facts that passes for the 
history of literature, Dr. Watson has written 
& very personal book. In tt we are taken on s 
guided tour in which sights are pointed out to 
us of which the author has had first-hand 
expenenoe, so that, at times, a sense of the 
excitement of personal discovery is conveyed. 
It is to be expected that such & method is not 
equally suited to the different genres of litere- 
ture. On the whole the part on history 1s most 
suooemkful. Next comes the part on poetry, 
while the least satisfactory is that on philo- 
sophy. The reason is not far to seek. In the 
pert on history Dr. Watson deals with only & 
limited number of works, and, though some are 
given rather less spaco than is their due (og. 
the Shit okt and the Has shu), the T'ao cuan, 
the Kwo yk, and the Chan kuo مها‎ are admirably 
oovered. The section on the Tso chuon is 
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per&cularly illuminating and the translations 
are excellently done. Can it be hoped that 
Dr. Watson will give us a new complete transla- 
tion of the Tso chwan which is long overdue ? 

In the part on poetry, the suthor rightly 
concentrates on the ‘ Book of odes’ and the 
Ch'w iz'u, dealing more briefly with the Han fw 
and other kinds of poetry, inoludmg a trenala- 
tion of the desariptive section of Sau-ma 
Hsiang-ju's Shang-lin fu, which is very much 
& towr de force. 

The personal approach adopted by theauthor 
has enabled him to deal with well-known topios 
In & novel and, sometimes, manner. 
The section on the ‘ Analecta of Confucius ' oon- 
sista mainly of & discussion of the problem, 
which must be exceedingly perplexing to the 
Western reader new to Chinese literature, of 
how such & work came to exercise such 
tremendous inftuence on the people of so vast 
an area over #0 long 8 period. Again, in the 
secon on the “Book of odes’ there is a 
discussion of some length on the difficulties of 
translating Chinese poetry. 

In contrast to history and poetry, Chinese 
philosophical works do not yield so easly to 
such a method of treatment. To begin with, 
there are too many works to be covered and 
some of theese, inevitably, receive only per- 
funotory treatment. Moreover, no emgle 
scholar is likely to be equally at home in, or 
even sympathetic to, all the works of the 
differant schools of thought. The result is that 
some works are not adequately desaribed. For 
instance, no mention is made of & group of 
chapters (12, 86, $7, 38, and 49) in the Kuan tw 
which are of considerable importance as & 
source of our knowledge of Taoist thought in 
the Warring States period. Again, the Huat 
nan iw, which is a storehouse of information 
about quite a variety of schools of thought, is 
merely described as a‘ valuable’ ‘ exposition 
of early Han Taoum’. But the works which 
one feels have hardly received their due are 
the 'Menolus' and the Haun isw. Less than 
three pagos are devoted to the former and even 
ممما‎ to the latter, while a work like the Hetao 
ching, on the other hand, has rather more 
space given to it. In this neglect of Menoius, 
Dr. Watson is only following the general trend 
of Western sinology. Even if one leaves aside 
his merits as a philosopher, which are oon- 
siderable, surely Menoius deserves a greater 
place in & history of Obinese literature simply 
sa one the greatest prose writers in the classical 
period, and a great formative infinence on the 
subsequent development of prose writing ? 
Perhaps this is unfair oriticiam, aa Dr. Watson 
had anticipated just such criticlgm when he 
wrote disarmingly in his introduction, ‘My 
criterion for deciding what to discuss, and at 
what length hes been my own interest in the 
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work, and, by extenaion what I hope will be 
the interest of the reader. Needless to say, I am 
not without my own preyndicesand favoritiams, 
which are Inevitably reflected m my approach 
to the subject. But H the reader finds himself 
prompted by them to challenge my views by 
turning to the works themselves, they will have 
sorved & purpose ' (p. 8). 

One of the most important and attractive 
features of the book xs the inalusion of a large 
number of selected pesssgos in translation. In 
recent years, Dr. Watson has shown himself 
to be ane of our most distinguished, and, one 
may add, prolific, translators from the Chinese. 
In thm book, he has kept up the same high 
standards that we have come to expect of him. 
When so many of the translations from the 
Chinese read like cribs to incompletely decoded 
telegrams, it is most refreshing to read tranale- 
tions thet not only are elegant in style but also 
capture the spirit of the original in & way no 
close translation can ever hope to do. Besides 
readability, Dr. Watson also attams a high 
degree of acouracy, though errors are cocamo- 
nally to be found. (Yang Yun's letter to Sun 
Hui-tsung (pp. 116-19) seems to be an exoep- 
tion in having è higher inaldenoe of Inacoura- 
cies. Can it be that this is a translation that was 
done some years ago and was incorporated mto 
the present work without adequate revision 7) 

There are some misprints and one or two 
minor mistakes which I have noticed. ' T'ai- 
wang Kung’ (p. 85) should be ''l'ai-kung 
Wang’; 'Chung-hsing' (p. 101) should be 
'Ohung-hang'; ‘stipened’ (p. 118) should 
be ‘strpend’; ‘Ohm’ (p. 189, n.2) should be 
‘Ch'in’; ‘T'ang Kung B’ (p. 145) should be 
‘Tran Kung B’; k should be read ' cha ' and 


not ‘la’ as given on p. 146 ; ' Mu-yeh ' (p. 185) 
should be ‘Mo-yeh’; ‘Tien Chu’ (p. 175) 
should be ‘Ten Chiu'; ‘#194’ (p. 221) 


should be ‘4196’. 

One final point. In the introduction 
Dr. Watson writes, ‘I have at the end of each 
section listed English translations of the works 
discussed which are easily available and which 
seem to me to do justice to the works ' (pp. 8-0, 
my italios). Judging by one or two of the titles 
included, whilst one must admire Dr. Watson's 
charity, one cannot help fearing that his 
remark r&y prove to be mialeading for the 


general reader who does not poeseas a knowledge 
of Chineee which will enable him to judge the 


accuracy of the translations. 
D. 0. LAU 
Mona Mirevo <F f Be % RE (ed): 
Shish sanyd: chu ko nJsho ko 
sarshikr no shin sharyo PY Ex AE KI — 
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RH. Han O Rk Sp. Ssu-shtA 


suan-yao PY Wy A TEI. 176, 68 pp. 
Tokyo: Yamamoto Shoten, 1961. 


¥ 1,800. 

Chins was exceptionally well provided with 
& technical Literature on agrarian techniques. 
The excellent bibliography published a few 
years ago m Qhina (Wan Kuo-t'ng (ed.), 
Ohung-kuo Nung-shu Lrwag-mu) lista several 
hundred items, and although & certain propor- 
tion of these works are lost, and some others 
are only 1 concerned with agriculture, 
there is & rich mine of information for scholars 
working upon agrarian history. In addrtaon, a ' 
tremendous additional oorpus of material is 
available m the popular encyclopedias from 
Yuan times onwards. In spite of thus wealth of 
material, however, there remains one critical 
period which is almost unknown. This is the 
period after the compilation of the famous 


CA i-min yao-s FF ft BH ph by Ohia Seu- 
heh Wf f dep in the early sixth centary, and 


before the appearance of the Nung-shu Bb 3E 
of Ch'en Fu [ir 3E under the Southern Sung. 

This gap in our knowledge does not result 
from any lack of interest in the subject during 
T'ang and early Sung times. The biblio- 
grephios] chapter of the Hain T'ang-shu in ita 
seotion on ° Agricultural writers’ (Nwng-cÀia) 
lasts mare than 20 titles of T'ang date, about 
half of them specialist works on horses, cattle, 
fish-rearing, and faloonry, but the rest 
apparently straightforward farming manuals. 
A series of such manuals appears under the 
names of writers in the period from 
790 to 900, and all, to judge from their titlea, 
were books of the YweA-hng H Ap type, Le. 
handbooks giving the taaks to be performed 
in each suoceegive month, on the olamwioal 
model of the Ssw-min yuel-ling V4. KE FH 4p 
written in the mid-second century A.D. by 
Tsu! Shih 4i KE. This had been one of the 
major sources of the Ch'i-min yao-she. 

Two of these T'ang handbooks were par- 
ticularly highly regarded, the Pao-sheng 
yich- Ux Æ H RE of Wel Haing-kue: عق‎ 
fF 4R, commonly known as the Wesha 


JA FE H |, and the Sew-shth suan-‏ تمدو 
yoo Vd Wy Xf Gi of Han O 4$ 85 (or BÀ‏ 


F3). Under the Later Chou, between 954 and 


958, Tou Yen WF fl suggested to the throne 
that these two works together with the 
OM‘ min yao-shu should be abstracted to form 
a one-ohspter handbook through which & state 
polioy oould be formulated. 

The Sung period was one of great Interest in 
and state encouragement of agriculture, as the 
recent stady of Sud Yoshiyuki has clearly 
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shown. Moreover, state policy no longer oon- 
sisted of vague moralistio homilies on the value 
of toil on the land, but took on & more active 
role in promoting new and improved tech- 
niques of culture. Of the handbooks which 
were most widely used the most important 
were the Ck i-mán yao-ahu, for which glossaries 
and explanations were compiled and printed, 
and the Ssu-shih suan-yao. Both were offictally 
edited and printed in 1020 for distribution to 


the various regional offices for the advancement _ 


of agriculture (CA‘van-nung su). Both books 
remained well-known throughout the Sung and 
Yuan periods, but whereas Chima yao-shu 
continued to be read, the خبطم وميم‎ suan-yao had 
disappeared from cfroulation by Ching times, 
when Ma Kuo-han oolleoted the fragmenta 
which oculd be recovered from quotations in 
later works and included it in his Yw-han 
shan-famg ohi-i-ahu. 

The researches of Japanese scholars working 
on Korean economic history have shown thas 
the book was also well known in Kores from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Then, 
in very recent years, a complete copy of & 
Korean edition of the book dated 1500 came 
into the possession of the Tokyo book-dealer 
Yamamoto Keltaró, and this has now been 
published in facsimile together with a long and 
scholarly introduction by Moriya Mitauo. 

The Korean edition derlves not from the 
officia] printing of 1020, but from an earlier 
privately printed edition of the last years of 


which probably derive from the later official 
edition — with the Korean text, and apart from 
a handful of passages which are not in the 
present edition, the parallels are very olose 
indeed. There oan be no doubt that at last we 
have the integral text of one of the most 
influential agricultural handbooks of the late 
T'ang and early Sung. 

The value of the work for the historian of 
agricultural technique is obvious. It is 
immensaly detailed, the whole gamut 
of rural production, and inaluding a good deal 
of useful economia data, such as expected crop 
yields per mou, and quantities of seed and of 
various types of manure required. It also 
throws some new light on intensive methods 
of culture associated with the Ch‘ing period 
ch'u-t'ien [ZF systems and their derivatives 
used by present-day market-gardeners both in 
China and among the overseas Chinese. Is will 
need some years of work by specialista to 
asses ita value in this field. 

However, it 1s very likely to be overlooked. 
by another group of research workers for whom 
it هذ‎ of very greet potentia] value. These are 
the scholars engaged in social history, and in 
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the study of popular religious beliefs. A great 
deal of the book is taken up with lucky and 
unlucky days for various tasks, rituals to be 
observed at different festivals and before 
undertaking various tasks, and with simple 
observation of contemporary folk beliefs. We 
know very little about this aspect of Chinese 
life in the pre-Bung period, and the Ssw-shih 
suan-yoo now provides us with a wealth of 
material about the popular folk religion of late 
T'ang times, recorded as guidance for actual 
observance, not through the mere oonde- 
scending curiosity of a Confucian scholar. The 
Chinese scholars who have put us so much in 
their debt by publishing so much material re- 
lating to the history of agriculture in recent 
years have often deliberately cut out this type 
of material from their texts, out of unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge the part that ' vulgar 
Pisa played in every aspect of 


Anybody who sill bere the myth of tho 

o Chinese culture’ should read 

this handbook ‘to the most materialistio of all 
prectical subjecta. 


D. 6. 





AMANO Motonosuke X EF FC ZB: 
Chügoku nögyöshi konkyü vb: Wi B 3 
ji FF 3E. 10, 6, 918, 16 pp. Tokyo: 
Ochanomiru Shohd, 1962. ¥ 4,500. 


This beautifully produced volume is un- 
doubtodly the most important book on the 
history of Chinese agriculture to appear to 
date. The author is perhaps best known to 
Western scholars for his two earlier books on 
agrarian problems in twentieth-century China, 
Shina nogyd أممامط‎ ron جد‎ Dh Be S 86 DK 
Ms (2 vols., Tokyo, 1940-2) and Chigoks ndgyd 
no shomondai FF B]. RR OD HE AE 2 


(2 vols, Tokyo, 1962-8), which ware 
ماد‎ MAA تكو‎ KEE مع حا‎ 
in the Research Department of the South 
Manchuria Railway in pre-war days. Since 
1948, when he first entered regular academic 
Hfe, he has concentrated upon the history of 
agriculture. It ts, however, true to say that 
only a scholar with Professor Àmano's depth 
of practical experience and observation could 
have interpreted many of the texts which he 
has employed, filled as they are with the most 
intractable technical language. 

In the present volume, Professor Amano 
reprints & number of studies previously pub- 
lished in learned journals. These have been 
thoroughly revised and extended and some new 
studies are added. 

The book falls into three main sections. The 
first gives a general aooount of the history of 
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the various food grains and of serioultural 
methods. Then come two lengthy maya, cach 
of them the length of & small book, on tho 
history of the cultural techniques employed 
for two key crops in Chinese economic history — 
paddy rice, which was vital to the oolontxation 
of southern China after Han times, and cotton, 
whose mtroduction in later Sung and Yuan 
times revolutionised the Chinese tertile 
industry. In each casas, the author has worked 
through an immense quantity of literature, 
not only technical works, but also literary 
collections, which have yielded a surprising 
wealth of information. In addition, he has 
performed formidable teaks in oollating the 
very uncertain texts of some of the technical 
works he cites. His account is of the utmost 
value in that the author, unlike so many Far 
Eastern scholars, is never satisfled until he has 
presented & aoar, practical picture of how 
things were actually done. To make things 
doubly alear, his account ia liberally fllustrated 
by excellent reproductions of blockprints from 
technical literature. Ovoossionally the detail 
suffers from reduction in size, but the general 
quality of the plates is good and the author has 
clearly gone to great pains to find first-rate 
impressions of the works cited. 

The last section of the book contains three 
eme ys upon agricultural implementa. In the 
first of these, Professor Amano resumes the 
polemio in which he has been engaged for the 
past few years against most of the established 
&uthorities in pre-Han history, over the 
question of whether bronze implements were 
ever used in agriculture. Professor Amano has 
worked very carefully through recent archaso- 
logical publications and hie opponents will now 
have & great deal to explain away. The other 
studies, both extremely detailed and com- 
petent, are on the plough, and on various 
devices for grinding grain, from simple mortars 
and querns down to the moet complex water- 
milling machinery. There ts much here to 
mterest the general agrarian historian, 
including one very curious example of 
[apparently] independent inventaon. On 
pp. 727 ff. the author Illustrates a very compli- 
coated omble-teckle for mechanical ploughing 
first described in 1027, but later adopted for 
practical use in the years following the Taiping 
rising, which caused & very serious shortage of 
draught animals. Worked by powerful man- 
powered capstans, these are almost identical 
with the ploughing tackles used in early 
experiments in steam-ploughing in the English 
Fens in the 1870's and 1880's, and still used 
speamodically on very heavy lend well into 
this century. 

There is much more to be done along the lines 
so competently surveyed by Professor Amano. 
On the key questions which are covered by 
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this book, however, his general picture ها‎ likely 
to remain the standard one for many years to 
come. 

D. O. TWITOHNTT 


JACQUES GERNET: Daily hfe in China 
on the eve of the Mongol invasion, 1250— 
1276. Translated by H. M. Wright. 
(Daily Life Series, No. 7.) 254 pp., 
front., 14 plates. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1962. 28s. 


One of the first things which strikes a 
historlan coming from the comparatively 
well-documented and familiar field of medieval 
Western histary to the study of traditional 
Chins is the lack of attention which has been 
paid to the imaginative reconstruction of every- 
day life.  Historians-—Chinese and Western 
alfke—have been engrossed by the record of 
the remarkable state structure of Chins and 
overwhelmed by its wealth of documentation, 
and have, until now, made little attempt to re- 
create the quality of past life, even the past life 
of the «mall educated minority whose writings 
FUTVIYB. 

Such an undertaking is imposible for an 
earlier period than the Sung. Then, at the end 
of the Sung period, the literature suddenly 
becomes far richer, and more significantly, comes 
from a far wider range of society than hitherto. 
Sung collections of anecdotes and poetry contain 
ample material on every aspect of life. But these 
are scattered, and their assembly into an orderly 
picture would be a laborious undertaking. How- 
ever, there is @ serios of separate works which 
by themselves provide an extraordinarily vivid 
picture of life in the capitals of the Northern 
end Southern Sung, R'aifeng and Hang-chou. 
Bome years ago & posthumous study by the 
late Professor Moule, Quineat (reviewed m 
BSOAS, xxi, 3, 1958, 656-7), presented some 
of their material in English. These texts were 
republished in & new punctuated critical 
edition * a few years ago, and the earliest of 
them was also published with a full com- 
mentary." These new critical aids have made 
their difficult texta more socessible, and thoy 
in particular the Menghang wi and Ww-lin 
ohtu-shth—have provided much of the material 
for the book under review. 
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They are fascinating works, the product of & 
strong sense of ctvic pride among the new 
city -dwollers, which are quite different from the 
more formal descriptive &ocounts of oltios from 
earlier times. Everything is grist to the authors, 
from the Imperia] ceremonials to the paying of 
streets and trade rivalry among the collectors 
of night-soil Above all, everything is brought 
in which gives & sense of the wonderful variety 
of life, the rich profusion of goods for sale, the 
proliferation of the most extraordinary profes- 
sions. The nearest parallel which T know of in 
Europe is the almost contemporary &coount of 
Milan, Fra  Bonveaino dala Riva’s De 
magnalibus urbis Mediolani; but this is 
nowhere near as detalled or as racy as the 
Menghang w: nor was Milan at the peak of 
its prosperity anything comparable to 
thirteenth-century Hang-chou. 

From thess works, filled out by contemporary 
travel &ooounts and collections of anecdotes, 
Professor Gernet has constructed & very lively 
and readable account of Sung society. Some 
of his judgments on larger issues are open to 
questaon —for example, his view that urbenixa- 
tion in Sung times was necessarily &ooom- 
pend by rural depresmon—and to my mind 
his judgment of Chinese law is rather over- 
harsh. There is also far more to be done with 
the &otual acoounts of Hang-chou themselves, 
and even more with building up a picture of 
everyday life in the countryside and m the 
family. The scholar who chooses this field has 
a laborious taak ahead of him, but Professor 
Gernet’s book will give him an excellant 
starting-point. 

The original French text was published by 
Hachette in 1959. The translation, though 
accurate, does lees than justices to Professor 
Gernet's lumd and eminently readable style, 
and & number of bad misprints have escaped 
the proof-reeder—for example, the ' oold blood 
festival’ on p. 182, which I take to be a 
printer's tr&nsformation of the 'oold food 
festival’ (ham-shth). 

D. O. TWITOHUNTT 


Kwama-cumG Liv: — Anmglo-Amenrwan 
steamship rivalry in Chana, 1862-1874. 
(Harvard East Asian Studies, 8.) xvii, 
218 pp., 8 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1962. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 48s.) 


Dr. Liu has an unrivalled knowledge of the 
business archives of American oompenies 
trading in nineteenth-century China. The 
present volume is based on the records of the 
American firm of Russell and Co. which briefly 
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dominated local shipping at Shanghai in the 
decade following 1862. 

The sort of shipping with-which the Russell 
company was involved was very different from 
the transocsanic trade in which first the great 
clipper firms and later such Western-besed 
steamship lines as the P and O, Meemageriee 
Maritimes, and the Holts were engaged. It was 
easentially a coastwise traffic, already catered 
for by well-organmed local junk traffic, alow 
but extremely cheap. 

The coastal traffic was divided into three 
separate sections, That between Hong Kong 
and Shanghai, with calls at the intermediate 
treaty porta Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, and 
Ning-po was treated as an extension of the 
intercontinental service from Hurope. The 
P and O extended their service to Shanghai in 
1849, Mewsageries Maritimes (1802) and the 
Blue Funnel (1867) followed, and from 1868 a 
Hong Kong based British firm, Lepraik and 
Co., also provided a regular coastal service. 

Russell and Co. began by explotting the new 
market created after the second Opium War 
by the establishment of further treaty porta 
in the middle Yangtse region, and in Tientain 
and Cheefo in the north. Russell and Co. were 
already weli established as commission agents 
in Shanghai, and were quick to realize the 
potential profit in the Yangtse trade, where 
native shipping had been completely disrupted 
by the Taiping rebellion. They were also very 
ahrewd in ther appreciation that the Amerioan- 
type shallow draft side-wheel steamer was the 
weal type of shipping for the ill-defined and 
shoal waters of the Yangtae and the northern 
coast. This gave them & temporary teohno- 
logical advantage over their British rivals. 
Even so the establahment of their shipping 
line—the Shanghai SNCo.—waa largely due to 
the magination and enterprise of one of their 
employees Edward Cunningham, who raised 
$1,000,000 capital from local Chinese and 
Western merchants in Shanghai, in spite of 
the lack of interest of his senior partners in 
America, who were heavily involved in Mid- 
Western railroad and land speculation. The 


' sucoeas of the firm in capitalixing their new 


enterprise resulted partly from wide contacts 
among the merchant community, partly from 
offering a wide variety of facilities to merchants. 
Dr. Liu has provided us with & new and 
interesting perspective on merchant life in 
Shanghai in the 1860's. A major factor in the 
life of all these Western enterprises was already 
their inttmate relationships with the great 
Chinese merchants and the most able com- 
pradores, When in the 1870's the virtual 
monopoly which Russell and Oo. had estab- 
lished both on the Yangtse and the North 
China run was by the British firms 
of Butterfield and Swire and Jardine, Matheson, 
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the crucial issue which swayed the balance in 
favour of the British was not their immensely 
powerful backing of Englmh capital or the 
suppor’ and business co-operation of Holta and 
other international shipping lines which were 
at the disposal of Butterfleld and Swire, but 
the way in which these new firms were able to 
establish their own more profitable links with 
local merchants, 

Dr. Liu not only flluminates & new aspect 
of the growth of Western large-scale enterprise 
in Chine. His book is also of great mterest in 
the incidental light which it throws on the 
nature of China's coastwise trade in the 1860's 
and 1870's.  Bteamships remained expensive, 
and only goods of relatively high value could 
bear the costs of transport by the new shipping 
lines. But cut-throat competition cut down 
froight-rates, and by the end of his period a 
great varlety of goods was being carried. 

The book is based on a wide variety of 
souroes, but mainly on the business archives of 
four great companies: the Russells, their 
American rivals, Augustine Heard and Co., and 
the British firms of Jardine, Matheson and Oo. 
and Butterfleld and Swire. It is clear that such 
business archives provide material for many 
more special studies of this sors. In the 
meantime, Dr. Lin has provided us with the 
first really adequate business history of & 
China-based enterprise. 

D. O. TWITCHNTT 


l'uwa-rBU CH'Ü: Local government in 
Chana under the Chang. (Harvard Hast 
Asian Studies, 9.) xv, 361, 1 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mase: Harvard University 
Press, 1962. (Distributed m G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 76s.) 


Kuwa-oHuAN Hsiao: Rural China: 
Imperial control in the nineteenth 
century. (University of Washington 
Publications on Asia.) xiv, 783 pp. 
Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1960. $9.76. 

Cuune-tt CHANG: The income of the 
Chinese lee a sequel to The Chinese 

: studies om thew role in nine- 

-contury Chinese soovety. (Univer- 

sity of Washington Publications on 

Asia.) xvii, 369 pp. Seattle: Univer- 

pul of Washington Press, 1962. 
15. 


The system through which successive 
Chinese dynasties controlled their vast terri- 
tores through what was at best a spares 
network of local officials and representatives 
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of central government agencies might with 
some justifloation be described as the most 
enduring achievement of Chinese politioni— 
which is to say administrative—practioe. 
Above all it is here that we must look for that 
continuity and stability which permeated the 
whole fabrio of rural society. The serious study 
of these questions began with the publication 
of Chang Qh'‘ung-H’s The Chinese gentry 
(Seattle, 1955); and has now been explored ina 
series of volumes written by Chinese scholars 
working in America. These authors have been 
able to apply ther traditional skills in handling 
texta, and thelr instinctive understanding of & 
social system which survived almost unchanged 
into ther own childhoods, to the study of 
Chinese history along modern Western lmes, 
and they have been doubly fortunate in that 
the foresight and imagination of the pro-war 
founders of Amerioan sinology built up for 
them the exoellent collections of local histories 
and genealogical works which heve formed the 
largest part of their source material. 

The three books under review are ont- 
standing pieoes of reasearch whioh should be 
proscribed readmg for all students of both 
traditional and modern China. All represent 
the fruits of many years of work and an 
immense amount of resding, and, although 
they overlap to some extent, they are in many 
ways complementary. 

Professor OCh'u approaches his subject 
through the study of administration and law. 
Much of his material is extracted from the 
enormous official collections of documenta upon 
administrative practice which proliferated 
under the Oh'ing, or from the numerous 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-oentury handbooks 
on official conduct and administratave tech- 
nique. Thess are some of the most dificult and 
intractable works facing the Chinese historian, 
and the easy command which Professor Chù 
exercises over his sources is quite remarkable. 
Moreover, he has organmed this mass of 
material into a most lucid, compact, and 
orderly &ooount of his subject. His text is 
packed with new information, and its admir- 
ably scrupulous annotation will open up & rich 
new bibliography to most of his readers, 

His book falls into two sections. The first 
describes in very great detail the organrzation 
of local administration, and the various 
groups—centrally appointed officials and their 
teams of private secretaries, personal servanta, 
and semi-permanent local employees, clerks, 
and runners—through which it functioned. 
The most important new contribution which 
he makes here is the car distinction drawn 
between the various catagories of local minor 
functionaries and local government employees, 
which eliminates the confusion which has been 
bequeathed to us by many earlier writers, who 
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often dealt with ali looal employees as a homo- 
geneous group. In particular, the suthor 


' makes clear the very wide context in which 


graduates—were employed in‏ روجهم هرما[ 
subordinate posta in local government. The‏ 
premure of work, and also the ‘ generalist’‏ 
nature of Chinese classical education, made it‏ 
imperative for the magistrate to employ a‏ 
team of specialist expert ‘ secretaries ’-—five‏ 
separate categories of such private searstarics‏ 
being the normal minimum complement even‏ 
in & small county, while a busy post would‏ 
need many more. Professor Ch'u also makes‏ 
the very important point, neglected by almost‏ 
all writers on Ch'mg administration, that such‏ 
supernumerary were also widely‏ 
employed at the higher provincial and central‏ 
levels of government, as well as in the county‏ 
magistrates’ offices, and thus formed an infor-‏ 
mal but none the leas close-knit group, at least‏ 
up to the provincial level, functioning to some‏ 
degree mdependently of the regular bures&u-‏ 
Though these men were not officials,‏ .وموس 
held no rank, and were paid by the magistrate‏ 

out of his own pocket, they came from ه‎ 
' similar socal and educational background, and 
were generally treated with the respect due to 
officials. Not only did they settle much routane 
business on their own responminlity; they 
were also responsible for selecting which cases 
came before the magistrate for & hearing, and 
this was the key to their considerabla míluenoe. 

To prevent their being too closely identifled 
with local interests, rt was forbidden that they 
should be employed in their own native 
provinoe, as waa the case with officials, But in 
fact they were frequently so employed—though 
the figure of half the secretaries employed in 
administration in Kwangtung being natives, 
mentioned on p. 111, may well be the result of 
the peculiar dialeot problem in the ares, and is 
probably unrepresentative of China as a whole. 

In the second half of the book the author 
deals with the specific functions of local govern- 
ment—the administration of justice, tax collec- 
tion, registration, local police arrangementa, 
public welfare, and public works. The &ooount 
of these problems is brief, but packed with 
information. The most important fundamental 
point made in this section is the extent to 
which the looa! officials were required by law 
to refer every major decision to higher authori- 
ties ; even the terms of employment of their 
own unofficial staff were ciroumsoribed by 
detailed regulations. 

Here, at least, there seems to have been & 
conmderable change since Sung and Ming times. 
It appears to me probable that the autonomous 
power of looal magistrates, which was certainly 
considerable untal the Northern Sung, was very 
greatly reduced by the mid-Oh'ing period. 
Clearly, a definite picture of the long-term 
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development of local administration must 
await detailed research on Sung and Ming local 
government. Readers who wish to discover the 
* state of knowledge ' on Sung local administra- 
ton may consult two recent studies by Sudō 
Yoshryuk: M FH FF zZ, ‘Böda Shu-ken no 
shokuyaku to shor no hatten' 9 4t dN Kf 
OMe ل‎ HRD Wk Fk, molded in 
his recently published Sódas keteatshi kenbys 
A HE BF RD FF SU (3, 816, 10 pp. 
Tokyo, 1962), 657-816, and ‘ Sidai no kyöson- 
sei no hensen katel A { 0) 8E FF fI OD 
XC E # FL, Shigabu Lass, Liam, 10, 
1968, 1-68. There is no equally adequate study 
on the Ming. 

Another oonelumon which seems implicit in 
the situation deseribed by Profesor Chù is 
that the ever-growing proliferation of minor 
administrative regulations, which enmeshed 
the official and his staff at every move, must 
have been a powerful factor in the increasing 
distaste for and distrust of law which seems 
characteristic of Oh'ing times ; particularly so, 
since Chinese law made no very olear distinc- 
tion between criminal acts and administrative 
errors, which were very severely punished. 

Professor Halao’s very large book deals with 
the same basic problem as Profeesor Ch'u's, the 
methods by which the government exercised 
control in the countryside. But he ia concamed 
with the much more elusive question of the 
implementation of policy at the village level.— 
that is, far below the level where the central 
power exercised direct control through the 
bureaucracy. Whereas the prefectural and 
county government system was & uniform one 
(Indeed excessively so) the most detailed 
prescriptions for which are preserved, so that 
the real problem is to discover how far these 
regulations were observed, the local polfos 
(pac-thsa), tax collection (li-okia), and othet 
local control systems presented a bewildering 
variation from one area to another. As a 
result, it would be quite imposible to present 
& tidy overall analyme valid within allowable 
limita for every part of China. Professor Halao 
has none the less greatly increased our under- 
standing of rural lrfe In Ching China, especally 
by his analysis of the oomplexitaes of the pao- 
ohia, li-chia, and Asiang-yuch systems, which 
soem to have exchanged funotlons and over- 
lapped in their operation almost from one 
county to the next. 

All these systems were imposed. from above, 
and formed arbitrary and artificial groupings 
of households cutting across natural community 
groupings. Professor Haiao devotes two very 
lengthy sections of his book to the Interactions 
of government with the two primary rural 


organizations, the village community and the 
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‘olan’ organization. The author has fulfilled 
a valuable task in his demolition of the widely 
accepted stereotype, Inherited from nineteenth- 
century obeervers, of the village community as 
an casentially self-governing, autonomous, or 
even embryonioally demooratao community. 
He streees the unsystematic, discontinuous, 
and temporary nature of the informal village 
organizations, and the very limited segment of 
the population who took an active role In their 
deliberations. He holds that the affective 
direction of corporate effort in all the flelds 
which he discusses lay in the hands of the local 
‘gentry’. Like Professor Ch‘, who devotes a 
whole chapter to the relations of the local 
government with the locally resident ‘ gentry ', 
he sees the latter, who were alone permitted to 
associate on equal terms with the magistrate 
and his secretaries, as an mformal and unpaid 
link in the chain of control through which 
policy was put into practice in the villages 

Professor Haiao’s analysis is by no moans 
as lucid or as lllummating and original as 
Professor Ch'u's, and presenta few new funda- 
mental insights. Nevertheless, his book will 
remain invaluable on account of the rich 
variety of sources whioh he provides m transla- 
tion, both in the text and in the full and 
informative notes. These give his book a lıfe 
and colour which are lacking from the some- 
what dry institutional analysis of Professor 
Oh‘, whose illustrative examples are confined 
to the notes. 

The third book under review is rather leas 
satisfying than these two excellent volurnes. 
It is deaigned as a sequel to the author's 
Cinese geniry, and to understand its ahort- 
comings it is necessary to re-examine this 
important earlier work. Dr. Chang has &ooop- 
ted (as have Professor Ch'u and Professor 
Hsiao, with some reservations) the term 
‘gentry’ as & rendering of the Chmese terms 
shenshih BH I or shen-chon Eh 28. That 
is to say their ‘ gentry ' wore an élite group who 
owed their status to their either having passed 
one of the public examinations giving the right 
to official employment, or having purchased an 
academio title oonferring a comparable status 
them. They were subdivided into an 
f gentry ' consisting of officials, reared 
oils and the holders of higher does, and 

‘lower gentry’ comprising holders of the 
heck decree (sheng-yuon) and those who had 
purchased the equivalent title. Ths group of 
shen-shth was defined by law, accorded special 
status, privileges, and emoluments, and played 
the dommant role both in the official admini- 
strative machine and in the informal organisa- 
tion of local soatsty. 

These roles and conventional functions in 
society aro discussed in considerable detail in 
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each of the three books under review. Dr. 
Chang has painstakingly compiled from a wide 
vanety of sources material on the varwus 
types of employment open to graduates, erther 
as officials, teachers, or secretaria] asuistants to 
local government, or as the natural ‘ mans- 
geris) group’ in local affairs. He has also 
analysed the purely economic opportunitaes 
which were opened up to & graduate by reason 
of his status. The numerous concrete ceses and 
figures which he cites will give quantitative 
definition to many of our vague ideas about 
such subjects as officials’ incomes, customary 
feea, and the salaries of the secretaries and 
teachers who made up the bulk of the ‘ gentry’ 


group. 

However, Dr. Chang'a aim is wider than the 
purely descriptive one. As he states in his 
introduction, he aims to demolrmh the “concept 
of 2 gentry class in China which based its 
power and authority on the continued holding 
of large land estates -a concept which he 
attributes, quite mistakenly, to the influence of 
Marxism. A review restricted as to length is 
clearly no place to attempt to analyse the 
controversy which has raged around the nature 
of the Chinese ‘ gentry’. It is enough to point 
out that the controversy largely arises from 
the different parties using the unfortunate 
term ‘gentry’, with all the and 
irrelevant shades of meaning which this has for 
the English reader, in quite different senses. 

Whatever interpretation is put upon it, 
however, ‘gentry’ does imply a social class. 
Can the shen-shih be so described ? Member- 
ship of this group was a personal and individual 
matter, dependent upon intelligence and educa- 
tion or upon wealth, As the examination 
system became more and more stereotyped, 
&uooe omne to depend upon possesion of 
the financial resources needed to pay for a 
very protracted education and upon coming 
from & family with & tradition of scholarship. 
These factors tended to limit recruitment, but 
nevertheless entry for the examinations 
remamed open and a graduate acquired sken- 
shih status only for himself and for his own 
Irfetime. Although his status reflected honour 
upon his kinsmen, it conferred no privileges 
upon them, apart fram the membera of the 
legal household of which he was head. Given 
the immense importance which traditional 
Chinese society placed upon ties of family and 
wider ties of kinship, how far is tt meaningful 
to attempt to isolate the shen-shih, as a social 
class, in isolation from the other members of 
their lmeeges + 

Such tes of kinship were very powerfal— 
indeed Dr. Chang himself, in one of the most 
original sections of his book (pp. 19-29), 
describes with a wealth of examples the finan- 
cal obligations towards the lineage funds 
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which the acquisttion of office automatically 
laid upon members. Of all tts members, the 


lineage community was most anxious to 
enmeah closely and to exploit those who 
became shen-shth, because of the prestige 
which their status conferred, and because of 
the influence which they could exercise. They 
naturally became Intimately Involved in the 
maohimery of lineage and clan unity. The 
degree of integration of lmeages varied greatly, 
and so did their composition. A large lineage 
would normally cover a broad social spectrum, 
from shen-shth to small farmers and even 
tenants and petty traders. In this sense, the 
lineage out across class boundaries. Neverthe- 
less membership of a powerful and integrated 
linoage gave a certain special standing in local 
society, and also endowed members with some 
tangible advantages—acoces to cheap and good 
education in clan schools, funds to pay for the 
expenses of sitting the state examinations, 
some degree of msurance against extremes of 
poverty. Involvement in the corporate affairs 
of such kmahip groups, not to speak of the far 
more powerful ties within their primary 
famulios, render it difficult to think of the sken- 
shih ss a separato social clas. 

Equally difficult problems beset any attempt 
to define the shen-shih as an coonomic class. 
One great shortooming of all the books which 
have recently been devoted to Chg society 
lies in the limitation of their source materials. 
All the voluminous local histories, olan genealo- 
gies, and oollectaons of legal prescriptions 
whioh these authors have put to such excellent 
use are processed material dosigned for the 
reoord by literati, and naturally devote most 
attention to matters connected with their own 
offotal and semi-offimal concerns. Although 
they quote many original documenta, they 
include no really satisfactory evidence on the 
full actual inoomes or, even more Important, 
the expenditures of the households which were 
the basio eoonomio unit. Lineage and clan 
income, about which we are far better informed, 


is a separate question, for such Income was 
dealgned for quite different purpoeos and was 
relatively uncompHoated. Any historian who 
has experience of Western economic history 
will look in vain for any mention of family 
acoounts, rent rolls, tax-asseasments, oor- 
respondenoe, and similar documents which 
would enable us to reconstruct in detail a 
family’s finances, Such documents were, of 
course, drawn up in great numbers, and many 
must have survived until recently. It is a sad 
commentary on the lack of imagination of 
Chinese historians that so little interest was 
taken in them until in most cases 1$ is too late. 

However, social and economic historians 
working in the Ch‘ing period may take heart 
from & number of recent publications. The 
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historian Fu I-ling {¥ 2 Gg who, almost 
alone of his generation tn China has continued 
to make a significent contribution to the study 
of recent social history, has published a very 
important little volume Ming-Ch‘sag mwng- 
EK BK (192 pp. Peking, 1901) in which he 
prints a valuable oollection of documenta, 
mostly contracts and deeds, from southern 
Anhwei and Fuklen. These inolude very 
important materials on the exploitation of 
tenanta, rural slavery and allied forms of 
bondage, ‘son-in-law marriage’, and land 
tenure. Some further comments upon them 
may be found in the third volume of Nida 
Noboru { rH H Mb, Chdgobu Adscishi 
benbya vb: WBE FB BL RF SE (14, 829, 16, 5 
pp., Tokyo, 1962). The documents unforta- 
nately are not reproduced in fasormile, and are 
transcribed in the new abbreviated characters 
which occasionally give rise to ambiguities of 
reading. But Professor Fu's text is clear, 
matter-of-fact, and delightfully free of jargon. 

An even larger and more signifloent oolleo- 
tion of primary documents has recently been 
dimoovered in Japan, and described by Professor 
Muramatsu Yuji bb P^ Wi X in a series of 
excellent and substantial articles. These deal 
with a whole collection of tax-asseasmanta, 
land-registers, cadastral plans, and documents 
relating to clan and lineage properties, mostly 
from the Soochow region of EJangsu, and for 
the most part dating from the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. He has also 
recently published some newly-discovered 
documents relating to tenancy on eighteenth- 
century Manchu banner lands (chien FE HI), 
It will be some years before the full implica. 
tions of his work are thoroughly digested, but 
i is clear that it will shed much light on the 
financial position of the larger linsagos. 

In the context of his discoveries, Profeemor 
Muramatsu finds the narrow equation of the 
shen-shih group with the dominant class in 
rural society an inadequate one. I too oan find 
little justification for describing the shen-shth 
as an economic clas, and would fall back upon 
the structural pattern expressed so suocinotly 
by the late Robert Redfield in his introduction 
to Fei Hsiao-tung's Ohina’s geniry (1953): 
' The gentry and the scholars must be discussed 
together, for the scholars were chiefly (but not 
entirely) derived from the gentry, and the 
gentry carried on their functions and enjoyed 
their social position by virtue of the fact that 
some of them were scholars, The scholars were 
an elite; the gentry a social and economic 
class’. 

The ‘ scholars’ of this definition are identi- 
fable with the shen-sh&iA and hence with Dr. 
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Chang's ‘gentry’. The group from which the 
majority of this functional éltte were drawn is 
much more difficult to define, sinos m modern 
times there has been no single Ohinese term by 
which to identify them. The ‘class’ distino- 
tions of Chinese traditional sources—those for 
example used in Professor Ch‘fi’s recent 
Law and society YA traditional Ohima—are not 
class distinctions in our sense, but legal status 
categories. This has caused much confusion, 
for in Ch'ing times the only legal distinction, 
apart from that betwoen shon-shik and oom- 
moners, was that between and 
‘mean’ people (chien-mén Db BEL) thet is 
members of base or slaves and 
bondamen. Everybody who was neither a 
graduate nor * base ' was a commoner frreepeo- 
tire of profsasion, irrespective of whether he 
was wealthy or and irrespective of 
the ties of kinship in which he was bound. The 
term ‘oommonar’, then covered so wide a 
social and eoonomio spectrum as to be useless 
in any meaningful discussion of class. (This 
problem equally bedevils much of the excellent 





Professor Redfieki’s definition cannot, then, be 
defined in traditional legal terms. They formed, 
none the less, an identifiable group. They were 
to a large extent drawn from members of the 
more notable lineages, normally having ties of 
kinship with members of the shen-shih group, 
from which they derived some of their social 
prestige. They shared the social and duos- 
٠ tional background of the shen-skth, (Ons 
difficulty in Dr. Chang’s analysis seems to me 
the social position of the failed candidate or the 
“ retired scholar’ who came from an identical 
social, eoonomio, and cultural background to & 
successful skeng-ywuan.) They lived largely upon 
landed property, but also upon the profita of 
investment in trade. In regions with few or no 
graduates (and there must have been many, 

in North Chima) they performed 
what Dr. Chang describes as ' gantry fonctions’ 
of arbitration and 

From this class the ruling élite was mostly 
drawn, and the two groups were intimately 
linked by kinship and eoonomio ties. But the 
shen-shth were not excluatvely a bureaucratio- 
managerial élite of the gentry. They were 
fundamentally independent of the gentry—- 
indeed indepbndent of class—and fulfilled a 
distinct function. 

Having made this clear, Dr. Chang’s argu- 
ment about ‘gentry’ income is ahot full of 
holes. What he discusses is not the income of 
the ‘ gentry clams’ in the sense that his oppo- 
nents use the term, but the inoome of .thoes 
who had succeeded by education and talent in 


entering the shen-shih élite. Not surprisingly, / 
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ginoo members of thie 4lite had & virtual 
monopoly of & number of lucrative professions 
and activities, he finds that most of them 
derived the greater part of their income from 
such sources—office, teaching, secretarial 
duties, and community managerial services. 
His result ts even lom surprising when we take 
into scoount that all his sources were written 
by literati for literati, and are naturally oon- 
cerned above all with the sctivities proper to 
scholars. Har from banishing the ‘myth of ه‎ 
land-owning gentry olas ', Dr. Chang merely 
demonstrates that entry into the intellectual 
élite of graduates opened up to ths tndividual a 
number of highly remunerative careers. 

Dr. Chang deals entirely with the current 
income resulting from individual status. Such 
income was essenilally short-term, just as 
shen-shth status was limited to the individual's 
own career. Any realistic discussion of social 
class must take into account the long-term 
elements of the family's and linsags’s standing 
in society, which was cortainiy subject to 
fluctuation, but normally only over oompare- 
tively lengthy periods. The economic basis of 
such long-term stability was undoubtedly 
landed property, which every handbook of 
family management from Sung times until the 
nineteenth century advocates as the most solid 
and enduring form of investanent in spite of ita 
comparatively low returns. 

Dr. Chang makes a now and very valuable 
point when he demonstrates that profits from 
landed investment were declining throughout 
the nmeteenth century, and that by this period 
only large and powerful landowners were in a 
position to derive a substantial regular income 
from their tenantry. Hence investment in 
trade o me to play a more important rok than 
had hitherto been the owse. These points are 
certainly valid, and urgently require further 
detailed research. But the fact remains that in 
most of southern and central China—the areas 
with the highest concentration of graduates— 
between 50 and 90 per cent of farmers were 
tenants, most of whom were working lands 
owned by ‘gentry’ in my definition if not In 
Dr. Ohang's, although the complicated systems 
of multiple tenure in vogue in central and 
sorthern China make a simple discussion of the 
explortation of land in terms of ‘ owner’ and 
‘tenant’ rather misleading. 

Lastly, I would like to raise one further 
problem. Was the definition of the shen-shth 
group, st least in popular esteem, as rigid as 
Dr. Chang would have us believe ? Some years 
ago Sakai Tadao Wi FF Hi Jc, in an article 
' KyOshin ni tauite' ££ BR IC 2 wc 
(Shich5, XLVI, 1954, 1-18), discussed the 
group known as Astang-shen in late Ming and 
early Ch'ing times. He had no hesitation in 
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describing them as economically based on 
landed property and investment in merchant 
capital. But more important, he demonstrated 
some changes In their ocompomtion. In his 
period the really significant division in society 
seems to correspond most closely with that 
which Dr. Chang draws between the upper and 
lower ‘ gentry ’. 

Like his earlier volume, Dr. Ohang's book is 
provided with an abundance of tables and 
statistics. In an appendix he sssails an impos- 
sible task when he attempts to compute the 
gross national income of late ninsteenth- 
century Obma, the results of whioh are so 
conjectural as to be virtually meaningless. 
There are also many loose ends and inoonsis- 
tencies which give the impression that this 
book was finished in a great hurry. In spite of 
all these shortcomings, however, Dr. Chang 
has opened up & most important new tract of 
economic and social history, and has greatly 
widened our knowledge of late-Ch'ing society, 
even if he has failed to prove his main point. 
Lest it be thought that I &m being unduly 
critical, let me assert that, in spite of the rapid 
progress of our profession, there is still no 
Western scholar who could have undertaken 
the making of any one of these three books. 


D. O. TWITOHNTI 


Wen-sHuN OHI (ed.): Readings 4n 
Chinese Communist documents: a 
manual for students of the Chinese 
language. xvi, 478 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1963. $9.50. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Prees. 765.) 


This is the type of book very much needed by 
the growing number of students in the social 
sciences who are coming to apply their discipline 
to the study of Communist China. It consists 
of 15 documents of varying length and 
ponderousness, each prefaced by a brief expla- 
nation and with a very fall word-list attached. 
The vocabulary is reassembled in two glossaries, 
one arranged according to pronunciation, the 
other by radicals. In the glossaries the full 
form of the character is given, while it is the 
simplified form which occurs in the lessons ; 
this might cause some frustration, but it ise 
sensible way of preasing the acquaintance with 
both forms on the student. Finally, there is a 
conversion table for the Wade-Giles, GE, and 
Yale romanisation systems. 

The papers oover, in chronological order, the 
first decade of Communist rule. They are 
headed by Mao’s ‘On the people's democratic 
dictatorship’, and they deal with the noisier 
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campaigns of the period, with most attention 
given to ideological matters. There are 
scatterings of technical terms for the economist 
and lawyer, but the aim seems to be to give the 
student a political vocabulary, along with a 
broad picture of the state of the nation. It will 
harm no one to work through all these texta, 
though they will not equip one to read every 
newspaper article. The spemalwt will, of 
course, have 2 good deal more language 


learning to do. 
The short contextual comments are on the 


whole uncontroversial, but there is one passage 
on p. 127 which cannot be passed over. It 
runs: ‘Tens of thousands of people demon- 
strated in the streets against the People’s 
Government, trying to effect a Hungarian 
type of revolt in China’; this is attributed 
to Mao., The actual passage, as recorded in 
this very book, goes: ° Certain people in our 
country were delighted when the Hungarian 
events took place. They hoped that something 
similar would happen in China, that thousands 
upon thousands of people would demonstrate 
in tho stroota against the People's Government’. 
Such hopes, says Mao, were disappointed. 

Ths most important question that arises 
with this book is that of the selection and 
translation of the Chinese terms. If I raiso 
objections here, it is only with the greatest 
deference, in view of the experience of Mr. Chi, 
the compiler, and the general esteem m which 
one holds the staff of the Berkeley Center for 
Chinese Studies. I have said that the voosbu- 
lary lista are very full; I wonder if they are 
not too full, the early ones at least. One student 
with the appropriate amount of language 
training found that he already knew one-third 
of the terms given in lesson 1 : is it opthmmtio 
to hope that cÁ'ing-ch'w (ME 28) and shth-ohteh 
(E NP) would be known after a year’s 
Chinese ? Perhaps Mr. Chi’s experience has 
been more sobering than my own, but I would 
have thought the space could have been given 
to other things. Not that there are not certain 
omissions in the vocabularies (though these are 
few); they seem to be &ooounted for by 
Mr. Chi's exclusive preoccupation with oom- 


‘pounds. The verbs ch‘ien-ch‘ulai (Bf HE 2K, 


p. 181) and pao-Asia-lai (fl F 2K, p. 94), 
for example, are not given, despite their rarity ; 
and such constructions as ket... yi (fe... 
JA) ‘present ... with’, which have been 
known to puzxle, are ignored, though they 
could have been disposed of very ahortly. In 
general Mr. Chi's concentration on compounds 
is woll-advised, so too is his attempt to pro- 
vide one-word equivalents, as this helps in 
memorization. But this does not mean that 
the constituent elements of the compound 
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cannot be given where this helps. This would 
not only serve to define the term more exactly, 
but would also save the student turning to the 
dictionary to satisfy his curiosity as to the 
make-up of the word ; this is surely a curiosity 
one should encourage, as the ability to break 
down & word in any language invariably 
provides & short out. An indtoation of the 
literal meaning of the characters would be 
weloome in such cases as the use of the word 
chuo (F3) in legal terms in lesson 8, where it is 
transiated—at one remove—as ‘at the disore- 
tion of the &uthonty'; and with the term 
ch'ung-Aun (hi FH), which is translated 
expertly as ' turn (one’s head)’, but clearly has 
nothing to do with rotation. How is this 
method of translation consistent with the 


are naturally all correct for their oontexta, and 
soms are very well chosen, but alternate 
meanings are too rarely provided: i'wag-kwo 
(HE YA), for instance, 1s only &ocredited with 
‘adopt’, and yis (UM M) only with 
‘opinion’; and sometimes tranalstions of 
more exactitade and/or general application can 
be found: chth-ts‘as (PA FX), for example, 
which means ‘ to curb’, ° to bring into line ', is 
translated as ‘to punish’, along with several 
other words; for ke-mo (Fi M&) ‘ barrier’ or 
‘estrangement’ is more precise than ‘laok of 
mutual understanding’; 'awarenees of pasi 
fauita’, ° self asseagment', or ° introspectian ' 
would be closer than ‘repentance’ for fan- 
Asing (BE 2); and ‘concentrate’ is more 
serviceable’ than ‘focus’ for chi-chung (44% 
FA): the ides of a ‘foous camp’ is a little 
disoonoerting. I suppose the gravamen of these 
complaints is that these translations do not 
always sufficiently elucidate, do not lead 
through brief analysis or through verbal 
correspondences to an understanding of 
the ideographs that could be applied elwe- 
where. These are, however, only nagging 
thoughts; they hardly detract from the solid 
achisvement of the book, No doubt Mr. Chi 
decaded that conciseness should override all 
other conalderations, Judgment must rest with 
the student for whom the work is intended. 


D. B, POLLARD 


STUART R. Sopra (tr.) : Documents sur 
la théories de la ° révolution permanente ’ 
on Chine: idéologie dialectique et 
dialectique du réel (Maison des 
Sciences de l'Homme. Matériaux pour 
l'Étude de la Chine Moderne et 
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temporaine. Textes, Iv.) xlix, 65 pp. 
Pars, La Haye: Mouton, 1963. 


The theory of ' permanent revolution ' holds 
active sway over the course of China's develop- 
ment to-day, both in the contest with ideo- 
logical recalattrance and with nature. It is 
therefore fitting that some documents pertinent 
to the resurrection and interpret&taon of this 
theme in recent years should be collected and 
presented in a European language, and a 
relief that they should be &ooompanied by a 
sensiblo and informative introduction, such as 
Mr. Schram provides. The disappomtmg fact 
that no document published later than 1950 
is included 1s explained by delay in publiogtion. 

The documents do not make an indigestible 
meal, spanning as they do only 55 pages. They 
pick up the first use of the term in May, 1958, 
by Liu Shao-ch'i (who reveals that the theory 
had in fact guided Mao’s polices from the start, 
though he had not given it & name) and follow 
it through & discussion by Kuan Feng of tho 
communes as & vital mechanism in the revolu- 
tion, to its definitive Interpretation by Wu 
Chiang, who provides an admirsbly noid 
exposition of the relationship between the 
theory of permanent revolution and that of the 
stages of revolution. With the bolt now shot 
the documenta that follow oan do little more 
than sey the same things in rather different 
ways and fil] out the historical picture ه‎ little ; 
they do show how the theory can Uluminate the 
sectional disputes of the past. It emerges that 
‘permanent revolution’ is required by the 
Chinese people asa means of effecting rapid 
progress, and is also used by the Party as an 
instrument to maintain the impetus of the 
process of change they set in motion. 

Mr. Schram’s introduction reflects, as he 
says, the dees which the theory of permanent 
revolution suggested to him; hence some of 
the topics he touches on go beyond the issues 
raised in the documenta translated. The 
question of reliance on the peasantry, for 
inst&noe, hardly &ppears there, &nd Trotaky 
makes & poor showing in document 7 compared 
with his presenoe in the introduction. There 
is nothing wrong with this writing around the 
subject—indeed one weloomes it—but rt does 
lead one to expect a weight and variety of 
documentation one does not get, at least if one 
is orthodox enough to read the introducteon 
first. It might have been & good idee to have 
supplied in addition to the mtroduotaon some 
individual oontextual comment for each 
document. 

There appears to be & clerical error on 
p. xlviii of the introduction: wè are referred 
in n. 127 to p. xxxvii for the phrase ‘le 
subjeotif ate l'objeotaf' ; in fact it occurs on 
p. xliv. This phrase, inoklentally, is supposed 
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to be the apotheosis of ‘voluntariam’; ii 
seems on the contrary, considering the severe 
qualifications that accompany it, quite free 
from extravagance. 

2. Ji. POLLARD 


GzorragYy Bownss: Japanese rain- 
AA hea asl hah acai 176 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1963. 25s. 


This is the sort of book that will probably 
delight people with an interest in quaint 
Japanalia, In addition to the rainmaking rites 
mentioned in the title, the author has included 
chapters on the Japanese New Year, births, 
marriages, and deaths (one chapter), the Gion 
festival, bos, Tenri and Yamato, taboo, and the 
village year. Some of the material was 
apperently drawn from the works of Japanese 
scholars, although no specific titles are listed, 
The descriptaon of the ceremonies appears to 
be, for the most part, based upon personal 
observataon. Footnotes and indexes have been 
dispensed with, apparently as a concession to 
the general reader. 

The book contains & 25-page introduction 
that is not limited merely to & discussion of 
folk practices, but goes rather far afield, 
touchmg on mch complex questions es the 
radial origins of the Japanese people, the 
structure of the Japanese language, its relation 
to other Asian languages, Japanese nationalism, 
and so forth. In some of his assertions the 
author is treading on thin ioe indeed. For 
instance, he points out that Japanese ‘has 
certain structural affinities with ... the Ural- 
Altalo group’ (p. 18), and, as an example, 
oites the phenomenon of vowel harmony which 
he defines as ' the appearance of only one of 
the vowels within a given word, even to ths point 
of variation within a sufis cowel to retain sym- 
metry with that of the word to whioh it is 
attached ' (reviewer's italics). In fact, however, 
the term ' vowel harmony ', when applied to 
the pre-Heian language (1$ subsequently sada 
to be a feature of Japanese), signifies the 
tendency of the vowels oocurring within & 
given word to be either all back vowels (e.g. 
aso-bu) or, alternatively, the central vowel 6 
repeated in each syllable of the word (e.g. 
kórómó). The derivative vowels e, e, and + as 
well as the front vowel 1 are not affected by 
vowel harmony, and, therefore, may oocur 
with either group of vowels. However, on the 
face of available evidence, it appears that tho 
‘law’ of vowel harmony was little more than 
a tendency, since exceptions abound even in 
the earliest language (e.g. weir, Eimura, aad, 
maró, eto.), the only invariable rule being 
that û and o never oocur in the same word. 
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Thus, in the phonology of the pre-Heian 
language, the concept of vowel harmony doce 
not imply ‘ the appearance of only one of the 
vowels within a given word’, nor, unlike 
Mongolian, doos it require the agreement of the 
vowel in the suffix with the class of vowels in 
the word tteelf (of. Ono Susumu XK BP FY, 


Nihongo wo kigen H E f OD BG. 
Tokyo, 1957, 168), although some Japances 
scholars have argued that the occurrence of 
the genitive partiole na instead of the more 


never fully developed, to extend vowel har- 
mony to suffixes (of. Kokwgogakw jiten Wd FF 
ag a Hi, Tokyo, 1955, 849). 

The Japanese may take great pride in the 
uniqueness of ther civilization, as Mr. Bownas 
suggests (p. 17), but the use of the word koku 
JK ‘national’ in a compound such as kokugo 


WH FF national language ' (Le. the Japanese 
language) cannot be adduced in support of this 
view. To interpret the kokw in this compound 
as signifying ‘ of our glorious nation ' is to read 
something into the word that is not there. For 
the Japanese schoolboy the word kobuge has no 
more of a natzonalstic connotation than does 
° English ' for his British counterpart. Another 
way in which the Japanese ahow their superi- 
orty, &ooording to Mr. Bownas, is by their use 
of the honorific prefix o: '... you may apply 
it as a piece of race discrimination—o-sake of 
your own distinctive rice wine, but never 
o-biru [sic, Le. obiiru ‘ beer’), an inferior 
foreign product, ocha of home produced green 
tea, but never o-kicha, black tea [Le. imported 
tea] . . .' (p. 88). This is a neat theory, but it 
does not work. The form o-biwrw is quite 
common in advertisements and menus, and 
o-kicha occurs in women’s speech in mich 
expressions as ° O-kicha wa tkaga desu ka?’ 
Oonoerning the meanmg of the term bos ZF 
in the name of the festival for the dead (O-bon), 
Mr. Bownss writes: '... Bon fs explauned as 
a shortened form of the Sanscrit Ullambaxa 
(Ulam—tho topsy-turvy suspension of a body, 
and bana—e« tray on which food is served) . . .' 
(p. 84, words In perentheew are the author's). 
Although this curious explanation is given in 
most of the commentaries on the Ywu-las-p'en- 
ching yh M Z FE, it la, of course, entirely 
erroneous, for wllom and bana do not exist as 
separato words in Sanskrit. Bom (p'en) is a 
contraction of wrabow» (yw-law-p'ex), which, 
according to Hsuan-ying’s Y B J-ch‘ich- 
ching yin-i — H) FF T RE (Shukuscteu dai- 
z5byO od., É O, p. 58a) is in turn a Chinese 
corruption of the Sanskrit ww-lam-p'o-wa Jh | 3 
Ek XE (presumably ulambana).  Hsuso-ylng 
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defines wlambens as ‘hanging upside down’ 
(tao-Aston {H f) and says that it is descrip- 
tive of the state of men who have been reborn 
in the realm of pretas. Bow (p'en), therefore, 
should not be interpreted as signifying ° a tray 
on which food is served’; it is merely a 
transcription of the last two syllables of the 
word «llambaea. 
STANLEY WEINSTEIN 


THEODORE Q. Ta. PIGEAUD: Java 1^ 


by 
Rakawi Prapafioa of Majapahit, 1365 
A.D. Third edtiton, revised and enlarged 
by some contemporaneous terts, with 
notes, translations, commentaries and a 
glossary. 5 vols.: xvi, 125 pp.; xvi, 
153 pp.; xv, ITT pp; xi, 552 pp; vini, 
451 pp. front., 2 plates, 4 mape. 
(Konmkljk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde. Translation 
Series, 4.) The e: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1960-3. Guilders 100. 


The author addresses himself to soociolo- 
gists and anthropologists of Java, but their 
colleagues all over South Hast Asia might 
profit from his learning, his methods, and his 
results, Though the author restricts himself 
to the publication and the explanation of some 
fourteenth-oentury records, this book is backed. 
by his 40 years of Javanologioal research, half 
of them spent in the ospitals of the Javanese 
principalities. ` His former lexioological task 
made him conversant with Javancee language 
and literature to an extent that is only matched 
by Poerbatjaraka ; his sideline consisting of 
research in popular theatre, mummerics, oto., 
gave, him a widely variegated experience of 
Javanese rural life and led to the monumental 
book Volbsvertoningen. Nobody was as well 
equipped to write the book to be discussed 
hers. 

The second sub-title to this work denotes the 
author's starting-point: the Ndgara-kértigama, 
a Buddhist court-poem dating from 1365, a 
literary monument the importance of which 
peralle] to that of Chandi Barabudur, 

oe ; 


whereas Barabudur, early restored and carly 
stalled, maintained ita position of a big and 
impressive monument even after the rubble- 
heap of Ghandi Prambanan took again its 
imposing shape and dimensions, the Ndgora- 
kértigama belonged to the smaller court-poems 
(386 stanras; Arfuna-siedha, 8556; Smara- 
dahans, 480; Hari-vabsa, 400;  BhAüraia- 
ywddha, 1,375; Rdmdyana, 2,274). Its 
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contents, however, are not devoted to the gods 
and supernatural heroea of the mythological 
pest, their timeless loves and wars in heaven 
and on an ethereal earth or even below it, but 
deal with geographical and historica] facta, 
with the court and country of the J&vanoso 
kingdom of Majapahit in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

The third sub-title—if we are allowed to use 
that term for ‘Third editton...’—is very 
instructive. The author's predecessors, the 
Leiden profeasors of more than local and 
national fame, Kern and Krom, edited, anno- 
tated, and translated this text several decades 
ago; their work is well known.  Brandee's 
printing of the text in Verhondelingen van het 
Batomiaasch Genootschap, Liv, 2, 1002, is not in 
the strict sense an edition, but for those not 
having the photographs of the original it 
remains a reproduction of the text still more 
faithful than even Dr. Pigeand’s ‘ diplomatic’ 
edition (In Latin script), in so far هه‎ the words, 
in Belinoee script, have not been separated. 
Poerbatjarake could not get published his 
intended third edition, but his valuable notes 
(‘ Aantoakeningen op den NWdgarakéridgama ') 
on pointa where he disagreed with Kern and 
Krom have been inserted in Bijdragen Konin- 
Hkh Insibuut, LITI, 1024, 219-86, and duly 
discussed in the present third edition. 

Stutterheim, as an archaeologist, fascinated 
by the vision of the capital, braton, of Maja- 
pebit, as had been the architect and town- 

Maclaine Pont before him, wrote a 
book on De kraton van Majapahit, which was 
posthumously published (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 


` Volkenkunde, Deel 7, 1948). It i» based upon 


his intimate knowledge of the kratons of the 
Javanese principalities: Yogyakarta and 
Sur&karta, and of the knowledge he could 


expreaste vorbis agrees with his method, not 
entirely with his translation of passages of the 
AN &gera-kértigama, and manages to found and 
develop his views on the basis of the Nügara- 
bdriigama and the existing Javanese kraioms 


Whereas Statterheim in his monograph was 
only concerned with a few cantos of the 
‘Ndgara-kdriigama and mainly dealt with topo- 
graphy, the situation is not so simple with 
Berg's two voluminous books: Herkomst, 
vorm en Puxotie dor Middaliavaanss rijkodelings- 
theoria and Het rib van de vijfvoudige Buddha 
(‘ Origin, shape, and function of the Middle 
Javanese theory on the partition of the realm ' 


kunde, Nieuwe Hoeks, LIX, 1, 1953, and 
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LXIX, l, 1002, Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers- 
ma&atsohappi, Amsterdam). For Berg has 
been for 40 years, deeply involved in his 
thinking about Javanese historiography. That 
we should not be Europe-centred is not a 
problem for him or for any linguist; his 
problem is that of fact versus fancy, fact 
versus information, or fact vermis myth in 
Javanese writings dealing with the past. He 
tries to ممع‎ through the eyes of Javanese poeta 
and chroniclers of several centuries ago and to 
| explain their views and thoughts, In doing so 
he usos the N intensively, as 
is easily seen from his lists of sources used at 
the end of his books ; & very considerable part 
of the Ndgara-kértdgama has been newly 
translated and explained by him and serves as 
the materials of his mental constructions. 
The texts a+ the disposal of students In the 
field of Old Javanese are only too often poor as 
to their quality and quantity; the auriliary 
means in the shape of dictionaries and grem- 
mars, histories of literature and other manuals, 
lag behind or still have to be written. Kern, 
Krom, and Poerbatjaraka have considerably 
furthered Javanological studie, but not 
without making Incidental miwtakes and 
suffering from erroneous views. Berg as a 


vistonary possesses an insight into Javanese ' 


writing that nobody else has. His arguments 
do not always convince his contemporaries ; 
his oolleagues Teeuw and Uhienbeck gave 
evidence against him in the Bijdragen, and 
recently de Casparis repudiated his latest book 
asa whole in this Bulletin (xxvi, 2, 1008, 
462-4), Dr. Pige&ud in this five-volume opus 
on & hundred occasions comes across Berg's 
first volume and mentions it passim; Berg 
meanwhile wrote his ' Fivefold Buddha ' with- 
out having an opportunity of consulting 
Dr. Pigeaud's book. The fifth volume, dated 
1988 and only obtainable in 1964, in Ha 
* Addenda et ', oguld. reckon with 
Berg's second book, and this circumstance put 
Dr. Pigeaud in & strong position. Moreover he 
is an experienced lexicographer, who for the 
first time here added a complete (and excellent) 
glossary on the Wdgara-biriigama to his book 
(400 iwo-eolumn pages). On top of that 
Dr. Pigeaud draws valuable new texts, taken 
from treatises and records, into the discussion ; 
he considers the Ndgora-bdriigama more as & 
realistic text which he must simply understand 
and explain than as a document full of iltusions 
and allusions. Whereas Berg uses passages 


country’; consequently only part of Berg's 
findings are dealt with. When Dr. Pigeeud 
agrees with his predecessors, he finds no need 
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to mention them; ss a rule they are only 
mentioned in coase of disagreement. Berg is 
often mentioned, but so are Kern and Krom ; 
Dr. Pigeaud does not fail to state that in 
sover&l oasea ho agrees with views developed 
by Stutterheim, in principle, and with Berg, 
sometimes in principle, several times 
Incidentally. 
Whereas Kem, half a century ago, outaide 
the Javanese fleld drew upon the Indological 
field and that of comparison of words in other 
Indonesian languages, Dr. Pigeaud restricts 
himself mainly to the Javanese language, to 
Javea in the past and present, and to a oertain . 
extent only to Ball; I consider this as an 
important step forward in this fleld of research. 
Time and again, here as well as in his book 
Volksveriowingen, the author stresses the 
differenoes between court and country, between 
inland and coastal regions (pasimr). On the 
other hand, though clearly aware of the 
differences botween past and present, Bali and 
Java, he is able to explain his old documents 
from such later and marginal information. His 
unparalleled knowledge of Java enables him 
to write & book deserving of the first sub-title : 
a study in oulwral history, though we find this 
subject only dealt with in the last 85 pages of 
the fourth volume, under the heading ' Re- 
capitulation’. From merely going through the 
tables of contenta, it becomes evident from the 
outact: on the one hand in his edition, 
annotation, and explanation of the Nügora-' 
héridgama the author goes further than any 
of his predecessors; on the other hand his 
cultural history of Java in the fourteenth 
century cannot completely escape the narrow 
base of 386 stanzas and some additional prose 
which in print takes half the pages of the 


poetry. 

Has the author succeeded in his twofold 
task ? Perhaps in the preceding paragraphs | 
too much has already been sald about difficul- 
ties and alleviations, and not enough about the 
method followed. Vol. 1 contains the Javanese 
texts In transoripiion, the poem divided into 
chapters of widely different aime. After having 
heeltated since this volume was published 
(1960), I now agree thai this ‘diplomatic’ 
method of editing is the most scientific and 
least one in our present state of 
knowledge. Vol. u (1900), ‘ Notes on the texts - 
and the transiations', was bound to contain 
some short discussion of its predecessors. Vol. 
nur (1060), ' Translations’, gives rise to the 
question of whether the Ndgara-kértigama's 
court poetry could in translation not have been 
dealt with fn a more fluent and poetio way. 
The answer seems to be: though not 
easily readable, the author's immensely scour- 
ate translation embodies the only way in which 
the task can be performed. In Vol. rv (1962), 
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* Commentaries and recapitulation’, the author 
permits himself much more scope than in Vol. 
u for discussion and argument, but still oon- 
tinually has to out down and to stop short. 
Here we find his view on ancient btpartition 
and classification of Javanese society, on the 


points raised in a preceding paragraph, on the 
moaning of the king’s travels, on the religions 
interpretation of the festivals in the capital, 
oto., etc. Finally Vol. v (1963), ' Glossary, 
general Index’, consiste mainly of a Javanese 
glomary (nearly 400 pp.) in which no word 
seems (o have been overlooked, a ‘ List of 
books and papers mentioned in Vols Ev’ 
which easily could have been exhaustive but is 
not, an ' Alphabetéoal index of subjects treated 
in Vols. rr-v ' which oould scarcely have been 
exhaustive but contains much in its 20 pages, 
other ' Minor lista and notes’, the ‘ Addenda 
et oorrigende ' (14 pp.) mentioned above and 
mainly dealing with Berg's pointa of view, and 
the plans, maps and plates, to be found in a 
pooket at the end of the book. 

This book is learned as well as wio; the 
author shows himself prepared to abendon his 
own formerly held views and to agree with a 
colleague with whom in other he soes 
himself repeatedly forced to disagree. It looks 
unwise, of course, to give this daring titie to 
this book, but I am inolined to see this loas as 
. It is the 


‘such a magma opus, I should say the method 
is masterly, the exposés are short and olear, the 
results reliable. 

Where the author deviates from his pre- 
deoemsors, he does not fall to give his good 
reasons; he is accurate and convinaing. Had 
he been more inclined. to look to Sanskrit, the 
remark on dara would not have been made; 
had he drawn books on Bali more readily into 
his orbit, he would have found that Paul 
Wirz's book on the cult of the dead deals with 
bubwr. The Balinese treatise Xarya yajfa 
Karamngasem (K 12) would have suggested the 
number of four to the bukur ; Paid mamukur 
(K 83) deals exclusively with this festival in 
Bali, related to be the most elaborate, er- 
pensive, and final—just as in the Majapahit of 
Hayam Wuruk and Prapeafica's days. I cannot 
agroe when in Iv, 25, the author writes: ‘ The 
division: Shivwaites east, Buddhists west is 
difficult to explain’, for that ها‎ exactly what 
we find in Bali where Mahidewa (west) is 
equated to Buddha. On the other hand (rv, 15) 
“The trinity Wishnu (south), Shiwa (centre), 
Buddha (north) is easily understood ff Buddha 


awkward; I would prefer to keep Wishnu in 
the north and Brahmé in the south. Though 
it is always good to point to the existence of 
BR. Friederich’s classical Preliminary report 
on the island of Bal (Iv, 95), quite recently 
reprinted as The civilisation aad ouliere of Bali 
(Oaloutta, 1000), and I for one am delighted 
with a reference to South Indian inscriptions, 
for the padcikpara a-ba-ta-a(not Aa)-¢ it 
would have been sufficient to refer to Sylvain 
Lévi's Sanskrit texts from Bali or Wolfgang 
Weok'a Heilkunde und Volketum auf Bali. The 
author writes: ° Evidently in Msháy&oistio 
Javanese lore Badabhijfia was a name for a 
Supreme Being’. No hesitation needed here ; 
Monier-Willams states: Buddha. But when 
in Iv, B, Dr. Pigeaud states: ' No doubt in this 
verse (canto l, verse 2) Prayoga is a name of 
Ganesha’, some doubt would not have been 
misplaced. Admittedly the author is endlessly 
careful and cautious, but his ' no doubt’ means 
: “no proof whatsoever could be 
adduced’. In most cases he puta forward a 
plausible possibility ; not always, and I ap- 
preaiate very much thet in dealing with the 
word suérama ‘doughty’ he admits amare- 
ment in seeing it used in the description of & 
lady ; there are more places where in the course 
of six centuries the text has gone wrong. The 
author's ‘no doubt’ tpsissimes sorbis contains 
a warning; but he becomes dangerous in a 
simple statement Hke this: ‘ Javanese dualism 
(chthonic-uranio) is manifest in the conception 
of the lion’s throne used as a seat by the to-be- 
deified BAjapeint' (rv, 176). Since lions are 
not indigenous in Java, I o&nnot imagine this 
unknown animal being used, earlier or later, 
in the oonoeption ohthonic-uranio; we might 
do better by looking to Saiwa ritual in Ball 
and South India, where onanidsana exproases 
ohthonio or primeval power, saghdecna human 
and padeadsama celestia] or divine power. 
This book has practically no misprints; in 
rv, 207, BKI, 76, should be read 88, and in 
IV, 14, in the words ' The map of the coentre of 
the town of Surakarta in the 10th century that 
is to be found in Vol. v ' the author means the 
plan of the centre of the town of Yogyakarta in 
the nineteenth century, actually found in the 
folder. It is a pity that in rv, 489, when dealing 
with ‘Same Sanakrit treatises on Shiwaltio 
dogma (Shatwa Biddhknte) ' he only mentions 
Goris (1928) and Zieeenias's earlier work (1989) 
and not his later work, in recent years pub- 
lished by the International Academy of Indian 
Culture of Nagpur, now New Delhi But all 
theme remarks are of minor, nay mintmal 
importance in comparison with the major 
pieoe of work achieved in these five voluntes. 
They are a mine of information; they shed a 
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flood of light and may be considered as an 
exemplar. The maps and plans are a most 
welcome help; the vignettes by Professor 
Galestin succeed in focusing the attention on 
the detail they intend to illustrate. 


C. HOOYKAAS 


Hans KAHLER (ed. and tr.) : Texte von 
der Insel Simalur. (Verdffentlichungen 
des Seminars fur Indonesische und 
Südseeeprachen der Universität Ham- 
burg, Bd. 4.) (iil, xxxi, 387 pp. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1963. 
DM. 32. 


Profesor Kahler of Hamburg is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of his work on 
the island of Simalur, off the west coast of 
Sumatra (Indonesia). Living there for several 
months before the war he managed io save his 
materials and published them in instalments. 
He started his learned pubhoations in 1955 
with Die Sschule-Sprachs auf der Insel Symalur 
an der Woetkusts von Sumatra (Afrika und 
Übersee, Beiheft 27), oontanued in 1961 with 
Simatur-Deutsches Worterbuch msi Doutsch- 
Suaaturesischom Wadrterverzetchais (Veroffent- 
lichungen des Seminars fur Indonesische und 
Bddseespr&chen der Univermtdt Hamburg, 
Bd. 8), and now completes tus work. 

The book to be discussed here formed the 
easantial part of Professor Kahler's so-called 
° Habilitationssehrift' for the University of 
Hamburg in 1949, but could be reduced in size 
because of the publications supra and & few 
papers mentioned in the prefaoe to this book. 
Hence the introduction consists of 30 pages 
only; the bulk of the book is formed by tales 
from the Tépe region (pp. 1-807), followed by 
46 pp. from Stmalur and 12 pp. from the LSkon 
region, 4 pp. on wallings at death (T&pa), 
14 pp. on songs (T&pa). 

The tales from Tëpe are subdivided into six 
groups: 1-8, fables; 8-14, stories about 
demons; 18-19, stones about human beings 
transformed mto animals or plants; 20-29, 
legends and historical tales; 34-68, various 
stories. For the first two fables Professor Kahler 
first gives & word by word translation, followed 
by a translation in true German, but all transla- 
kons are followed by grammatioal rules which 
gradually become more and more concise. 
Every paragraph in a tale is marked by a letter, 
an arrangement which makes it sufficiently easy 
to compare the equally marked translation. In 
this way it proves possible gradually to under- 
stand the translations and to learn the Simalur 


language. 

When in 1952 the author for a general public 
gave m translation his book Dis Insel der 
achónen St Melu, sub-titled Indonesische 
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Déwnonengeschichien, Marchen wad Sagen aus 
Simasur (Eisenach, Roth) he split his tales into 
the following categories: 1-4, legends and 
historical tales; 5-12, stories about demons; 
18-24, stories about human beings transformed 
into animals or plants; 25-83, jokes; 33-44, 
popular tales; 45-52, fables. Though nobody 
could reasonably expect him to link up his 
Bimslur tales with Indonesda’s thesaurus of 
folk-tales, not to mention that of the whole 
world, neverthelees the author gave himself 
great trouble in endeavouring to do so. A pity 
that his ‘ Literaturverseichnis’ is far from 
complete, that for Indonems he missed the 
eminently useful ‘Typen-register der Indo- 
nesteche fabels en sprookjes ' (pp. 809—412) and 
the ' Register der sprookjesmotisven’ (pp. 
412-16) m Dr. Jan de Vries’s Volksverhalen 
wit Oost- Indie (eprookyes en fabels), rr (Zutphen, 
Thieme, 1928). For the world at large the 
&uthor uses Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen 
su dew Kinder- und Hausmadrchen der Bruder 
Grima and Antti Aarne’s Verzeichnis dar 
Marchentypen (Folklore Fellows ' Communica- 
tions, No. 3, 1010), but the chief work m the 
fled, Stith Thompwon’s Mohnf-index of folk- 
literature, unfortunately escaped him. 

Nevertheless, apart from this minor blemish, 
the author is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his painstaking work, a quarter of & 
oentury after he took down these tales under 
ciroumstances which are never easy, and least 
of all for & traveller. It were to be hoped that 
more 'of such works (or tetrads) could be 
expected concerning the scores of unexplored 
Indonesian produced as has bean 
done here by Professor Kahler. 


C. HOOYKAAS 


C. SKINNER (ed. and tr.) : Sya‘sr perang 
Mengkasar (the rhymed chronicle. of 
the Macassar war), by Eni! Aman. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 


Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, Deel 40.) vii, 315 
., front., plate. s-Gravenhage : 


inus Nijhoff, 1963.  Guilders 
23.50. 


The chronicle on which Dr. Skinner has 
worked is interesting not only as a historical 
document but also as a late example of the 
literature of the Malay diaspora—the centuries 
during which the Malay-speaking trading com- 
munity, that had lost ita kingdom of Malaoos 
to the Portuguese in 1511, continued from 
many other porta its archipelago-wide trading 
and proselytixing operations before rt gradually 
became assimilated to local populations and 
lost ita aptitude for maritime commerce. 

During the first half of the seventeenth 
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century the thousands of prosperous Malays 
established in Maocasser had been using that 
territory as their base for the spice trade of 
the Moluccas. They must have been dealt a 
grievous economic blow when in 1641 ths 
Datoh captured their old capital, Malacca, from 
their old enemies the Portuguese and the latter 
had perforce to establish & new trading bese 
alongside the existing Malay base in Macassar. 
But even worse blows were to follow. These 
wore the 'Macamsar war’, which forms the 
subject of the Malay chronicle under review, 
. and its aftermath, the establishment of a ruth- 
less Dutoh monopoly in Macamear. The war 
consisted of a number of attacks between 
December 1666 and July 1669 on the territory 
of the Macesserese sultanates of Goa and Tallo’ 
by the forces of the Dutch East India Company 
under Cornelis Speelman and their Bugia allies, 

The chronicle oonsásta of 534 quatrains which 
Dr. Skinner has taken from two manuscripts 
(the more important of which is no. 40824 in 


the Marsden Collection in the library of SOAB)' 


and published in (Indonesian) romanized sortpt 
with an able English tranalation opposite each 
page, an introduction, notes, appendixes, and 
plates. He has been able to identafy the author 
as Entj' Amin, the Malay secretary to the 
Sultan of Goa, who modestly describes himself 
as ' & clever fellow of rather small stature but 
well built ... & man to be envied, by birth © 
Malay of Macassarese descent, graceful, and 
attractive in his movementa...’. 

Although with current eventa—a 
very unusual subject in the Malay literature 
of his period —Àmim js otherwise very tradi- 
tions! in his approach to literature. He is the 
obeequious courtier of his royal patron. He 
deals with personalitjes—especially those of 16 
fellow Malays—to the complete neglect of the 
all-important economic factors that are 
threatening his own community. And although 
' a Malay of Maossms rose descent ’, the language 
he writes ها‎ the classical Malay of Sumatra and 
the Peninsula without noticeable Macassareae 
influence. He and (if his account be trus) the 
Sultan of Goa seam to be greatly mfluenoed 
by the mystical ideasz—and phrases—of Ham- 
sah Fansuri who had been writing In Malay in 
Acheh about 05 years earlier during the period 
when Macassar was In the process of conversion 
to Islam. 

Dr. Skinner deals with his subject in a very 
scholarly way. He also deals with it in great 
detail, as & comparison between the 315 pages 
of his book and the 534 quatrains of Amin’s 
poem will show. Hw work will be of great use 
to those who teach Malay, for few fully anno- 
tated classioa] Malay texta exist. 

The details of Amin’s narrative contain little 
that m new and, as Dr. Skinner says, its 
historical value lies in the confirmation of 
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events already established by Duteh sooounta. 
It also lies in the picture, which Amin gives, 
of fieroe Macessareae nobles backed by cleverer 
Malays. Unfortunately the story is somewhat 
marred by Amin’s important failure to deal 
with the economic background to the Dutch 
attack on Macessar. This omission on the part 
of a member of the Malay community appears 
at first sight particularly odd. But it oan be 

if Amin and his like had by that time 
decided that Portuguese and other competition 
had already rendered the Malay commercial 


their monopoly. Such & new approach may be 
found in Amin’s fierce devotion to the cause of 
his Macessarose. $u]tan, a symbol of the coming 
amimilation of the scattered Malay communi- 
thee to the populations amongst which they had 
settled and to which they had given so much 
of their culture. 

But Malay influsnoe was noi to be per- 
manently on the downward grade. Centuries 
later, the language and religion that this small 
community had spread throughout much of 
South East Agia during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries were to become 
important elements in the foundation of two 
new netions, one of them extremely widespread 
and populous. 


X. Û. G. BARRWTT 


RonznmT B. Jowxs, Jr.: Karen hngwstio 
studies: desoription, oom comparison, and 
texis. (University of California’ Publi- 
cations in Linguistics, Vol. xxv.) xu, 


283 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1961. 
$5. : 


For our knowledge of the Karen languages, 
so crucial to the understanding of the Burmese 
Hnguistic and ethnographio picture as a whole, 
we were until very recently dependent almost 
entirely upon the pioneer efforta of Wade and 
Mason in the early nineteenth century. Now 
at last the first-hand material necessary for an 
adequate delineation of that picture is be- 
ginning to ooms in, and Dr. Jones’s volume is 
heartily to be welcomed as the most generous 
contribution so far. 

Koren linguistic studies falla into four parte : 
the first provides a detailed phonological and 
grammatical account of Moulmem Sgaw; the 
second offers & series of shorter phonological 


Palayohi; the third attempts a comparison 
of the six dialects described in the earlier perta 


back onoe more with logio rather than grammar. 


Nevertheless, the topic/oomment approach 
appears fruitful and deserves to be developed 
further and to be tried out on other languages 
of similar type. One wonders whether ita un- 
daunted pursuit, wherever it may lead, might 
not show that the postola&tion of subject/ 
predicate constructions is unnecessary for 
many languages of thus family. 

Ths second part of Dr. Jonee's stud y contains 
summaries of the phonemio systems of the six 
Karen dialects already named, ' including only 
as much phonetio description of the phonemes 
as seems nooowmsery and useful for comparative 
study’. Since the decision as to what is 
necessary and useful for comparative study is 
bound to be a subjective one, it is perhaps 
ungrateful to complain that we are not always 
supplied hare with the information on matters 
of phonetic detail which is such an exoellent 
feature of the fuller study of Moulmsin Sgaw. 
We are not told, for example, whether in Pho, 
Taungthu, and Palayohi /b/ 

* prevoioed ' and ' 

This, although probable, cannot be assumed, 
but may nevertheless be of signifiounoe for 
comparative study. And ts the author's clamu- 
fication of both /t/ and /d/ in Moulmein Sgaw 
(no place of articulation is specifled for the 
other dialects) as ‘dental’ to be taken at ite 
face value? It is quite commonly found in 
South East Asian and Indonesian 

that /d/ has a more retracted place of articula- 
tion than /t/, especially (invariably ?) when 
/d/ is ' pre-glottaltxed ' (Le. Dr. Jonee's ‘ pre- 
voiced and pharyngealized '), a fact not without 
significance, surely, for comparative studies, 
whether historical or typologioal. These are, 
however, minor reservations about a clear and 
oonose exposition of material of very great 
value to other scholars. The highlight of this 
section is probebly the account of Palayohi, a 
dialect hitherto undescribed, which displays, 
amongst other interesting features, signs of & 


rudmentary system of tonal and, perhaps, 
consonantal inflection reminiscent of certain 


characteriatios of Chin and Kachin. 

The longest part of Dr. Janes’s book and the 
most controversial is that headed ‘ Comparison 
and reconstruction '. This sets out to compare, 
according to the tenets of a theory of ‘ lin- 
guistio bifurcation ', pairs of dialects seperately, 
rather than all at ance. Thus from a comparison 
of ths mio oes between 
Basin Pho (BP) and Moulmein Pho (MP) is 
reconstruoted a phonemic system labelled *Pho 
(*P), which when compared with the modern 
dialect Taungthu (T) leads to the reconstruc- 
tion of a phonemio system labeled *Taungthu- 
Pho (*TP). The comparison of the two Sgaw 
dialects (BS and MS) leads similarly to the 
1econstructioan of *Sgaw (*8), and the compari- 
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son of Sgaw and Palayohi (Pl) to the reoon- 
struction of *PalaychiSgaw (*PS). Fmally, 
the comparison of the ‘ intermediate levels’ 
*TP and "PS results in a reconstructed 
phonemic system labelled Proto-Karen (*PK). 
Comparisons are as between initial oonsonanta, 
mitial consonant clusters, final consonants, 
tones, and vowels. The reconstruction that 
emerges of "PE initlal consonants, vowels, and 
final nasais, and even of tones and final 
' laryngeals ’, appears plausible enough (though 
the abeence of initial unaspirated /t/ appears 
strange) within the limita imposed by the 
material and the method, but many will wish 
to take serious issue with Dr. Jones over his 
hypothesis of no fewer than 18 final stops, in 
addition to the three laryngeals. This is in such 
violent disagreement with the patterning of 
any known language of the Sino-Tibetan 
family, and, indeed of any known language in 
the whole South East Asian arsa, that one 
would have expected that the theory and pro- 
cedures that gave rue to it would have been 
abandoned forthwith by a linguist with so 
sensitive « feelmg for lmguistio pattern as 
Dr. Jones. It is true that he warns us on p. 82 
that ‘the final level of 1econstruotion, here 
labelled Proto-Karen, is to be regarded only 
as à systematio statement of the aix varieties 
of Karen inoluded ’, but his choice of the term 
‘Proto-Karen’ and the expository language 
he uses (' the development of the PK system 
will be traced through its various changes to 
the modern dialecta’; ‘the first split in PK 
resulted in the two dialeota (reconstructed) 
here referred to as TP and PIS [sto]’; ‘the 
principal changes that took place in the develop- 
ment of TP into P ' ; “al final stops except /?/ 
were lost or coalesced with laryngeela', and 
مو‎ on) suggest irreaistably that one is expected 
to look at the author’s conclusions in terms of 
a historical hypothesis, and in such terms the 
final stop system proposed is frankly in- 
credible. Dr. Jones finds himself obliged to 
work with this elaborate system in order to 
account for oertain differences in vowels and 
tones from dialect to dialect which would 
otherwise have to be regarded as irregular. 
Perhspe it is after all the material selected for 
comparmon rather than the underlying theory 
that ıs at fault. ' Phonemic solutions ' suitable 
for synchronic description are not speso facto 
equally suitable for historically onentated 
comparisons, and it is here that the decision 
to treat such features as glottal closure and 
glottal constriction in the modern dialects as 
consonant phonemes rather than as phonetic 
characteristics of certain tones (not always of 
the same, Le. tones from dialect 
to dialect) has sometimes proved an embarrass- 
ment, sinos a final consonant phonemes in any 
one of the modern dialects appears (except in 
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the oase of /q/) always to entail the hypothesis 
of & final consonant phoneme in *PK. Had 
Dr. Jones happened to imclude in his com- 
perativo material a dialect such as Bwe, which 
has a full set of initial voloed plosives in 
addition to the aspirated and unaspirated 
voiceless plosives and to the two ' prevoioed ' 
plosives, he might well have wished to inolude 
& corresponding set of extra voiced plosives 
in the resultant *PK inrtial consonant system. 
Part at least of the burden of providing oon- 
sonanta] environments to account for vowel 
and tone variation, which weighs so heavily 
in this study upon the final stop system, might 
then have been off-loaded onto the intial 
system, thus bringing Dr. Jonee's reoonstruc- 
taon closer mto line with the theories of other 
Sino-Tibet&n scholars. Controversial aspects 
of the reconstructed languages apart, however, 
there is much in this section of permanent 
value, and the etymological glossary of 859 
items and the English glossary are particularly 
deserving of praise and are to be commended 
ee SU 
little-known 

acc ادو‎ kinda 
long time & standard work of reference on the 
six disjects treated, and will find & place on 
the shelves of all concerned with the languages 
of the Sino-Tibetan family in general and with 
the languages of Burma in particular. The book 
is carefully produced, the type face clear and 
legible, and of the very few misprints found, one 
is perhaps worth mentioning: surely the gloes 
of PS among the abbreviations listed on p. xii 
should read ‘ Palayohi-Sgaw’, not‘ Pho-Sgaw '! 


JN. J. A. HENDERSON 


RICHARD BUTWELL: U Nu of Burma. 
x, 301 pp., front., 4 plates. Stanford, 
Calif. : Stanford niversity Press, 
1963. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 608.) 

An American political scientist, working in 
Burma during 1958 and 1959, once exclaimed 
to me, rn à moment of fatigue, that no political 
discussion could take place in that country 
without ending in speculation about the 
character of U Nu. The enigmatic figure who 
dominates the first 10 years of Burmese 
independence is not easily pried loose from 
their history. This has enabled Dr. Butwell to 
find an elegant solution to the main problem 
besetting the second wave of commentators on 
these 10 years: after the works of Tinker and 
Cady no room for a general ‘ history ' could be 
found and a ° politioal biography ' of a leading 
statesman offered many advantages for farther 
eor&ribution to the study of a new nation. 
Dr. Butwell has not escaped redundancy: his 


part i covers a lot of Cady's ground and much, 
of his part rr is devoted to Tinker's domain. 
Thus, as in the case of von der Mehden's 
Religion and nationalism in South Kast Asia, 
much of the more valuable material is con- 
tained in stodies of the APPEL split and of the 
Army coups of 1958 and 1962. Dr. Butel 
was on the spot at the time of all these and he 
has used both his own observations and a rich 
body of sources to produoe the best available 
aooount of the last days of U Nu's ‘ reign '. 

Dr. Butwell's objectivity rarely falters and, 
as the bibliography shows, he has made an 
exhaustive study of his subject's statements, 
speeches, and writings, both in English and, 
with the aid of various translators, in Burmese. 
One does find oneself asking, however, whether 
in the case of a biography, Dr. Butwell should 
not have made a greater effort to commit 
himself on the character of the man he was 
studying. He frequently has to admit that 
‘U Nu and the other leaders failed only too 
frequently to behave as wisely as they spoke ’ 
(p. 125) but he is extremely oautlous about 
evaluating U Nu's siatesmanshilp on such 
grounds. At times statesmanship and character 
run very olose together: U Nu is shown to be 
an adept at recognizing and apologising for his 
mistakes but the fact that a politician could 
theoretically go his own sweet way for long 
periods of time, punctusting this way with 
well-chosen. apologies themselves designed to 
strengthen a position, not squarely faced. 
Towards the end of the book, Dr. Butwell does 
imply that he feels U Nu to have been a ' good ' 
man whose faults were as much Burma’s as his 
own and who may be conmdered as a leaf 
negotzating a storm with remarkable suocess, 
though, in the end, going the way of all leaves. 
My own feeling is that this view is plausible 
but not entirely adequate. 

Given the Burmese political process, whose 
moet interesting ° second-wave ' analysts oocurs 
m the work of Lucian Pye, the problem of 
U Nu's character has revolved sround the 
question whether U Nu desired power or not. 
Fos friends are ready to state that he has 
always disliked power; his enemies are as 
quick to say that this distaste is a mere maak. 
Dr. Butwell’s material is rich enough to provide 
ammunition for both views. It is also possible 
to formulate & more balanced view, according 
to which U Nu may have disliked power and 
then, by force of ciroumstances, either been 
obliged to like it or actually developed into 
liking it. We are told, for instance, (pp. 884) 
that U Nu wasa man of integrity but that he 
was quite clearly conscious of the ‘ political 
appeal of his integrity '. He is cited as stating : 
‘The Burman is all for the person who has the 
courage to admit hiserrors.... Bo long as one 
understands this fact of Burmese peychology, 
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it is easy to organize politically '. The tactical 
value of resignation is recognired m 1048 
(p. 102). Nu's manipulation of the Executive 
Committee of the AFPFL and his neglect of 
Parliament once he was well ostablished in 
power are most interestingly documented (pp. 
132,140). Another very revealing example of 
ambivalence is illustzated by U Nu's reaction 
to the second Army Coup: though he had 
publicly desired retirement for religious 
reasons, he disliked the coup intensely. Dr. 
Butwell points out that ‘Nu was not at the 
height of his glory on March 2, 1968 ' and the 
strong implication ja that glory is to be found in 
abdication only when one abdicates at the 
very top (p. 248). 

Again and again we are given the improesion 
that Nu could have left power if he had 
genuinely wanted to. This leaves open the 
question whether he really wanted it or felt he 
could not avoid it, It may be possible to shed 
a little more light on this problem by oon- 

the thread which runs through 
the whole of U Nu's life, which I would define 
as the theme of abatinence. From the very 
beginning of his oareer, U Nu made & point, in 
private and in public, of renouncing worldly 
goods and pleasures, in the matter of poasee- 
sions, ser, food, and leadership. At crucial! 
momenta, he is found not to be preeent, leaving 
his colleagues to perform unpleasant or difficult 
jobs. Before important political events, at the 
time he is most needed for planning and 
decision-taking, he infuriates his staff by 
disappearing into cloistered meditation centres, 
Now this question of abstinence is not a simple 
one. Westerners automataoslly interpret 
Burmese abstinence as o sign of saintiinees and 
this is one reading which is permisible from 
Burmese evidence. I have pointed out ele- 


Buddhism, on any stage of tho ladder of 
spiritual progreas before achieving the final 
goal of giving up the ego and its possessions 
in toto, the process of self-improvement is often 
envisaged ss ono in which one adds to oneself & 
number of occult, and at the same time quite 
workily, powers. The price ons pays for those 
is abstinenos, usually from sexual and gastrono- 
mio enjoymenta, but sio from wealth and 
political influence. The important point is 
simply this: a man o&nnot abstain unless he 
first has the strength to abstain: in popular 
Buddhism, which U Nu wasa master of, & man 
can tell another that ho is powerful simply by 
appearing to disclaim power 

This signal in a folk-Buddhist oode was oon- 
sistently given by U Nu to his people all the 
way through his career. If this be accepted, 
many obscure actions on the part of U Nu—- 
and on that of his would-be supplanters— 
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become clearer. Nu’s genius lay in seeming not 
to jockey for power in & situation where every- 
one else did. His abstinences oan be read as 
timely signals, usually given in moments of 
strength, thst he was ready to fortefy his 
position further; his clinging to power oocurs 
when he is not at the top, not ready to ‘ opt 
out’ with honours. Dr. Butwell would have" 
added depth to his study by a consideration of 
Lucian Pye’s analyses and by paying more 
attention to Buddhiam: on this latter sooro 
many of his statements are very doubtful and 
his transcriptions of Buddhist terms uniformly 
and distarbingly erratic. 

The question whether U Nu wasa good or ` 
bad man remains open, for those who find the 
question significant. Our own preference, 
without by any means subtracting from ه‎ long 
list of merita, lies in seeing him as & politacal 
figure manipulating, more or leas successfully, 
the Burmese political American 
commentators (we have now had most of the 
products of the second-wave of political 
scientists and await with Interest the American 
anthropological contributions) have tended to 
lay more stress on recent political events and 
the discontinuity between these and pre- 
colonial times, Our own approach runs counter 
to this and we are more likely to see U Nu ss a 
Burmese king who, in very difficult, changing 
times, lasted as long as he could before the 
inevitable rebellion closed his reign. 


AX. MICHANL MEXDELSOR 


BERNARD B. Fart: The two Viet-name : 
a politioal and analysis. xii, 
493 pp. London and ow: Pall 
Mall , 1963. 50s. 


The two Vie-nams, the most ambitious book 
Dr. Fall has yet written, attempts to trace in 
considerable detail the developments which 
have taken place in the divided oountry of 
Vietnam between 1954 and 1063. It is a 
difficult book to saees because, although it 
contains sensible and penetrating observations, 
{t all too frequently advances judgments based 
on insufficient knowledge and slanted by the 
politica] standpoint of the author. The reader 
who ts thoroughly familiar with ths subject 
will have no diffüculty in discerning the latter, 
but the lees well-informed need to be warned 
that Tha hoo Viei-wama is neither impartial nor 
always factually reliable. 

The work is arranged in three perta, of which 
the first—and shortest—-is devoted to the 
historical background of the country from ita 


Dr. Fall is not, and the results in this osse are 
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not entirely satWfactory. Some of the most 
important happenings are brought to the 
roader's nobo, but the narratrve is not well- 
balanced and, in perta, is liable to oonfuse if 
not actually to missed. l 

In the second and third parts of the book, 
devoted to independent North and South 
Vietnam respectively, the author shows him- 
self more familiar with his subject and treats ıt 
at greater length. However, his style of 
writing has more m oommon with hectic polttioal 
journalism than with the detachment and 
precision normally associated with academic 
books, which renders TAs too Viel-namea easy to 
read but detracts greatly from ita value as a 
reliable chronicle of the eventa. Nevertheless, 
the biographies of the two Vietnamese loaders, 
Ho Chi Minh and Ngo Dinh Diem, are more 
complete than any which have bean published 
oleewhere. 

Much of the subject matter has already been 
fully treated m another book, The emancipation 
of French Indo-China, by Donald Lancaster, 
with which Dr. Fall is obviously acquainted, 
but that was published in 1961 and The two 
Viel-nams carries the story down to the spring 
of 1968. In addition, it deals with ه‎ much 
wider range of subjects than the earlier book 
and هد‎ given to making categorical statements 
on such diverse matters as the Vietnamese 
language, Communist statistics, the philosophy 
of Personaligm, and the techniques of ' people's 
warfare '. Not surprisingly, the value of many 
such statements is questionable. Those made 
about the Vietnamese language, for example, 
are sometimes ludicrous. The author would 
have been better &dvised to restrict his scope 
to subjects of which he has a personal know- 


Poltica! developments are, on ths whole, 
well covered, but it is disquietzng to find 
that so important an event as the agrarian 
reforms in North Vietnam, which set the 
pattern for agriculture in that oountry and 
have been the princtpal oeuse of chronic food 
shortages, has been passed over almost 
without comment. Nevertheless, it is in the 
sphere of politios that The iwo Viat-name is of 
most value to students of modern Vietnam. 

Dr. Fall has been singularly unfortunate m 
the timing of his book because, while it was 
still in the process of publication, the govern- 
ment of Ngo Dmh Diem was overthrown and 
replaced by 2 new régime under the control of 
& military junte. Events have contradicted his 
assertion on p. 987 that the armed forces of 
South Vietnam oan offer no alternative to 
Ngo Dinh Diem, and whole sections of the book 
ware already outdated before tt was publahed. 

The two Vielt-name suffers from two serious 
defbots which are fundamental and affect the 
entire book. Firstly, it is based solely upon 
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source material in Western languages, the 
author being restricted to such Vietnamese 
documentation as happens to have been trans- 
lated. Asa result, there هر‎ an imbelanos in 
some of its judgments which would not have 
ooourred if Dr. Fal had had acoems to the 
extengve materials existing in Vietnamese. 
No doubt the failure to desaribe the agrarian 
reforms in North Vietnam and the faulty 
ameesments of guerrilla techniques m South 
Vietnam are directly attributable to the faot 
that the relevant Vietnamese documents have 
not been translated. The author’s habit of 
including In the text what he imagines to be 
Vietnamese expressions will annoy readers 
familiar with that language because so many 
of them are inoorrectiy written or wrongly 
translated. 

Seoondly, Dr. Fall’s strong pro-French and 
anti-American bias colours the whole book and 
vitlates many of its conclusions. No doubt it 
aries from bos situation as a French citizen 
rendent in the United Statea, where he oan 
soarocly aro bemg subjected to uncritdoal and 
often uninformed condemnation of colonialism 
in all rts forms. But he himself has strayed 
equally far in the opposte direction and is no 
leas culpable than the orrtics. Indeed, some of 


-the more exaggerated passages, such as the 


of Vietnamese weepmg copiously 
in the streets at the departure of the French 
soldiers, leave the reader wondermg what 
could have been the Vietnamese motive m 
fighting & bitter wer which lasted eight long 
years. Again, the attempt to excuse the rapid 
French surrender to the Japanese in 1940 and 
their loyal collaboration with the enemy from 
1940 until 1045 is entarely unoonvinoing and 
woukl have been better omitted. Franoe did 
much of which ahe oan be proud in Indo-Chma 
and much of which she oan be justly ashamed. 
There can be no valid reason for trying to 
disguise this truth. 

The two Viel-noms is & long, somewhat 
rambling book, often dealing with subjects of 
which the author has no first-hand knowledge 
and equally often guilty of strong personal 
bias. Stripped of both, rt could become ه‎ 
worthwhile chronicle of recent political 
developments in Vietnam but would not 
extend to more than half of tts present length. 


P. J. HOMEY 


Hoana Van Cm: From colomaksm to 
Communism. a case history of North 
Vieinam. xv, 252 pp. + addendum 
alip. London and ow: Pall 
Mall Prees, 1964. 40s. 


The principal object of this book seems to be 
politica] : namely, to point out the dangers for 
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any underdeveloped country which is tempted 
to follow the example of North Vietnam and 
embrace Maoist Communism; and also to 
plead for & more humane alternative to 
Communism in Vietnam itself. This is not the 
place to consider how far Mr. Hoang Van Chi’s 
arguments are valid in the oontext of an un- 
finished politioal debate. He has aleo offered 
us & document which will be of considerable 
value when the history of Vietnamese Com- 
munizm comes to be written, and it Is in that 
light that I propose to review his book. 

It is not, nor does it alaim to be, & definitive 
history of the Vietnamese revolution. There 
are already several books on the diplomatio 
and military history of the period from 1925 
to 1060; this author fills a major gap in this 
literature by describing the social implications 
of the revolution. He doea, however, provide a 
historical background to the srtuation which 
had emerged by 1948, and in so doing produces 
& number of facts not previously known to 
Western writers, partioularly about the early 
career of Ho Chi Minh. The oore of the work 
is an analysis of four major aspects of the 
social revolution in Vietnam between 1050 and 
1956: first, the new system of taxation intro- 
duced in 1850-1, in imitation of the Chinese 
model; second, the thought-reform campaign 
of 1958-4, in which the author was himself 
involved ; third, the various stages of land 
reform, by which all traces of ' feudaliam ' wore 
wiped out between 1953 and 1956 ; fourth, the 
'reotiflo&tion of errors’ which followed the 
exooeses of land reform and led on to Vietnam’s 
version of the 'hundred flowers’ and their 
wilting. 

The author relies upon two main sources of 
information: North Vietnamese newspapers 
and periodicals, and his own personal ex- 
periences. He makes especially liberal use of 
the newspapers and periodicals of the period 
1956-7, partly because the Viet Minh leaders 
were at that time permitting ariticiam of the 
former acts of party o&dres, inoludmg the 
publioataon of two anti-perty journals, Giai- 
Pham and Nhdn-Van; and beoeuse, 
having fled from the North to Saigon in April 
1955, he was thereafter entirely dependent on 
newspepers and periodicals for knowledge of 
affairs In the North. His personal expertences 
relate to the period 1945-55, when he was an 
active supporter of the Viet Minh, althongh 
not a Communist party member. Early in 1054 
he attended, as a student, the correctional 
training course which ho here describes in great 
detail. He is in fact the first Vietnamese to 
publish in a Western oountry a first-hand 
account of events in Communist Vietnam at 
this period. In some measure therefore his book 
falls mto the owtegory of polttioal memoirs; 
this being ao, it is regrettable thet he has not 
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been more explioit about his own relationship 
to many of the events he describes. 

In discussing any kind of memoir, one cannot 
avoid the question of the &uthor's possible bias. 
Mr. Hoang Van Chi's family suffered severely 
in the land reform, and he himself finally fled 
from the North; he does not pretend to view 
the Communist régime with &o&demio un- 
concern. But there is no internal evidence, at 
least, to suggest that any part of his account 
is factually incorrect; if he errs, it is by 
omission or at least by falling to answer many 
questions to which his aooount gives rise. 
Throughout the’ work, he peys much more 
attention to the terror, violence, and mda 
oriminate suffering, caused by the Viet Minh 
policies than to the ideological motives under- 
lying them. He js not concerned with economics 
or social theory, but only with the reactions of 
individuals to a ‘situation which few of them 
really understood. By oomperison with eye- 
witness &ooounts of Chinese land reform, such 
as Û. E. Yang's Chinese village in early Com- 
munus ironsition or I. and D. Crook’s Revolu- 
tion in a Chinese village, ho gives but little 
detailed economic and sociological information. 

It is surprising that Mr. Hoang Van Chi has 
not made more use of such studies, for one of 
his dominant themes is that North Vietnam 
waa wrong to follow alavishly Chinese models in 
her soolal policies. He argues, in partioular, 
that Vietnam’s social structure differed from 
that of China in having a smaller proportion of 
men who should be classified as landlords; the 
failure of the Vietnamese cadres to take note 
of this meant that many peasants suffered by 
being classified as landlords when they were 
not, or as rich peasants when they were middle 
peasants, and so on. There are doubtless 
many Vietnamese whose antipathy to Com- 
muniem is bound up with a similar dralike of 
China, Vietnam’s tradraonal enemy. 

The author is at times, one feels, too ready 
to attribute Machiavellian motives to the Viet 
Minh leadership, where excesses really origin- 
ated at lower levels, ar from trying to reform 
society at too great speed. The work brings 
out very clearly the need for greater knowledge 
of the motives of the Communist leaden, 
notably Truong Chinh who was in charge of 
land reform. It would be valuable too, to know 
whether the fact that Ho Chi Minh was in 
Russis at the time of Stalin’s oolleotivization 
influenced his attitude towards the peasantry. 
It is unfortunate that such man are unlikely 
to present to the West their aide of the picture 
in the same personal form as has bean done 
here. Indeed, perhaps Mr. Hoang Van Chis 
beet defence is that had he not written those 
things, they would probably never have been 
written at all. 

B. B. SMITH 


BEVIOWS 


H. Myron BROMLEY : The phonology of 
Lower Grand Valley Dam: com- 
parative structural study of skewed 
phonemic patterns. (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 
94.) xvi, 98 pp.  'sGravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1961. Guilders 5. 


The author of this monograph was tramed 
by the Summer Institute of Linguistios of the 
University of Oklahoma. In this study he has 
made a survey of a number of Dani dialects 
spoken along ths middle and upper reaches 
of the Baliem River in the highlands of what 
was untul recently Netherlands (and قد‎ now 
Indonesian) New Guinea. His activities took 
him for long periods to unadministered areas 
where ounnibaligm is reported as being, if not 
stall prevalent, at loast a recent memory. That 
Mr. Bromley's work was done with conakerable 
care and attention to detail may be gathered 
from its results and the achievement is all the 
more remarkable when it is sot against the 
vary difficult conditions in which the author 
was working. 

The particular feature of these dialects and 
that singled out for special attention, is the 
non-oongruenoe of phonemio patterns in 
related dislecta. In five of them, namely Wodo 
Valley, Lower Kibin, Lower Bele, Lower 
Aikhe, and Mid-Heblifoerl, there are three 
series of stops : volood, aspirate, and implosive. 
The voiced series is described as bemg either 
‘unaspirated’ or 'prenasalixed voiced’ and 
there are only two implosive stops, labial and 
gingival 

Two more dialeota, Western Dani and Gorge 
Deni, lack the implosivos while the most 
‘aberrant’ (and the one best known to the 
author), Lower Grand Valley, has only ons 
series of stopa, with two voiceless continuants 
corresponding to the aspirate stops of other 
dialects. This situation presents & whole range 
of problems both of & theoretical order (from 
the point of view either of gynohronio or dis- 
chronio description) and of a practical order, 
such for instance as the question of devising 
an orthography useful for the optimum number 
of potential readers, without &t the same time 
introducing redundant letters in dialects with a 
relatively poorer phonemic inventory. 

The author has attempted to solve the 
problem of description by postulating a Proto- 
Dani phonemic pattern in relation to which 
contemporary dialects may be understood. 
This  agsumed to have had three series of 
stopa, namely voloed (probably prenasalmed), 
RU 

t is possible that the terms ' voloed ' and 
‘aspirate’ were chosen with ه‎ tacit referenoo 
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to the assumed historical process by which 
the aspirato stops have been transformed into 
voloeless oontinuants in the Lower Grand 
Valley di&ect. Except, however, in Gorge 
Deni and Lower Aikhe (the latter regarded by 
the author as representing a transitional stage), 
the synchronic opposition appears to be, as so 
often in Melanesia, between è prenssalwed 
series and one which is not prenasalized, and the 
Presence or absence of voice does not seem to 
be the significant feature. As for ‘ aspirate’, 
thas term قد‎ perhaps inappropriate minoe the 
aspiration oocurs mainly in initial allophones 
(medial allophones òf aspirate phonemes being 
spiranta and final allophones, unreleased stops). 

Considerable interest attaches to the fact 
that three of the dialects, namely Western 
Dani, Gorge Dani, and Lower Grand Valley, do 
not have implostve stops. In those dialects the 
reflex of Proto-Dwni implosive b is p (or, 
initially, A) and the reflex of tmplosive d is I. 
The latter development has been reported for 
a number of languages on the mainland of 
South East Asia including Tai and the arti- 
oul&tory factors which may account for these 
(as well as for other possible) developments of 
imploeive consonants were set out by A. G. 
Haudrloourt m an &rtiole entitled ' Lew oon- 
sonnes préglottalisées en Indochine’, BSL, 
XLVI, 1, 1950, 172-82. It ts curious to note that 
in these Dani dislecta (as Haudrioourt remarks 
in the oase of Tai and Vietnamese), implosive 
band d occur but not g, whereas Implosive velars 
have been reported from African languages. 
Thus in a minor, but perhaps significant, detail 
there is a correlation between & number of 
dialects spoken by some of the least ' socul- 
turated' Oceanic negroes in the interior of 
New Guine& &nd some of the languages be- 
longing to the Tal and Mon-Khmer famibes. 

It might be deduoed from the wording of the 
title of this work that rt is oonfined to com- 
parative phonology. In actual fact the author 
has erred on the side of modesty. As well as 
providing a detailed phonemic analysis of one 
dialect, namely Lower Grand Valley (pp. 
20-69) which includes a survey of units 
described as basio in the system (tho syllable, 
the phonological word, the intonation contour 
group and the phonological sentence, pp. 48 ff.), 
he touches briefly an grammatical units of 
description (pp. 61 ff.) and offers theoretical 
and practical arguments for the selection of 
orthographies suitable for all Dani dialects 
(pp. 70-82). That he is also prepared to 
undertake a comparative structural approach 
to cultural data (not excluding cannibalism 
from culture) (pp. 88-5) not only makes it clear 


' that the author owes a great deal to Kenneth 


L. Pike’s 'unifled theory of the structure of 
human behavior’ but also encourages us to 
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to other Dani studies. 

G. B. MILK RE 


J. O ANOEAUX : The Wnguistto ntuation 
$n the islands of Yapen, Kurudu, Nau 
and Miosnum, New Guinea. (Verhan- 
delingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 


voor Taal-, Land- en d e 
Deel 35.) [vu], 166 nt ite Ue , 
Gravenhage : hoff, 1961. 
Guilders 14. 


The languages of those islands, which lie off 
the north-western coast of New Guinea m the 
Geelvink Bay area are fragmented in the 
familiar mosaic pattern of Melanoma, Thus on 
Yapen, the largest of the group, a Papuan 
language is spoken by some 4,500 people 
inhabiting & stretoh of territory which cuts 
e IA مسوك‎ 

are spoken to the cast and 
rest of ib by about 20,000 people. This area of 
New Guinea is mamly known li 
through the work of J. L. and F. J. F. van 
Hasselt, two missionares whose Noemfoorsck 
woordenboek was pubhshed posthumously in 
1947, and that of the late G. J. Held, a Dutoh 
anthropologist who published in 1942 him 
Grammatica van het Waropensch as well as à 
dictionary and, later, other materials on the 
language of the Waropen people of the eastern 
made of Geelvink Bay. More recently Dr. 
Anceaur and two of his fellow-oountrymen, 
Dr. H. E. J. Cowan and Dr. K. W. Galis, have 
been engaged in making ه‎ detailed survey of 
the languages of north-western New Guinea. 

In 1958 Dr. Ancesux made a vist of a 
month's duration to Yapen and it was on that 
occasion that his own data, now represented 
with other materials, were collected. He mads 
an extensive survey of the island, and in 
particular he plotted the main linguistic 
subdivisions, of which little had been known 
with any certainty. He has been able to verify 
the overall similarity whioh had previously 
been reported between the Melanesian langua- 
ges of Yapen and some of those on the oppoaite 
shore of the mainland, notably tbe Wandamen 
language spoken in the south-western aroa of 
Geelvink Bay. In addition he collected short 
word lists and grammatical notes from each of 
the 18 separate languages of Yapen (14 inclu- 
ding the Papuan language of the centre of the 
island). The Austronesian portion of this 
material has now been classified with a view to 
giving & composite picture. 


Considering the complexity of the taak in 
hand one must congratulate Dr. Anoeaux on 


having achieved. so much in such « short time. 
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This survey fulfils the promise of ita title in 
that it draws the clear outline of a picture 
whioh future Investigators will be able to fill in. 

Under the circumstances it was mevitable 
that the information available on any one 
dialect should be very limited. The author has 
attempted to make a detailed comparison 
based on differences of voosbulary and aimed 


adjacent islands (includmg for good measure 
some of the neighbourmg languages of the 
mainland). 

The oholoe of words used for comparative 
purposes was, as the author says, somewhat 
arbitrary.  Emoe not al his material was 
equally useful for a comparison, it has been 
reduced &pproxunstely by half, preference 
being given to the equivalents of ‘simple, 
everyday oonoepts' (p. 13), rather than 
“culture terms’ (though the latter have not 
been dehberately excluded when they were 
obviously loan-words). Hm basic vocabulary 
has 259 items for which he gives equivalents in 
Yapen languages (pp. 15-78). All lingursts who 
speciale in the Austronealan fleld will find 
these word lists of considerable interest. The 
reason for this is not only because the overall 
relationship between Indonesian and Melanes- 
ian languages has never been clarified and is 
currently in the process of being defined anew, 
and because generally valid criteria for the 
definition of Melaneman languages are still 
being sought, but also because we partacularly 
need to have the linguistic boundary between 
Melanoeian and Indonesian re-examined in so 
far as it concerns comparative phonology. 

Having examined the word lists, however 
(as well as the quantitative analysis which 
follows on pp. 80-146), the reviewer هد‎ left 
with a feeling of disappointanent for a number 
of reasons. 

First, the selection of the items of the beaio 
voosbulary was such that it does not always 
succeed in defining concepts narrowly enough 
to exolude unwanted equivalents. That is to 
say, the European concepts are in some oases 
too vague for ethnographio reality. A few 
examples will suffice. Words like ‘ oook, fall, 
burn, wash, swim, work ' (included in the-list) 
may have more than one equivalent in Molane- 
man languages but time is needed to elucidate 
the precise way in which they are used. The 
same objection applies to ' worm, water, fire, 
sky, Village’ as well as to ‘oold, hot, dry, 
white, red, yellow, green '. 

Beoondly, m & number of instanoes the 
author هد‎ able to recognise among his Yapen 
words the reflexes of the starred forms of 
Dempwolff’s common Austronesian vocabulary 
and be quotes them. Yet he has not attempted 
to discover whether the oorrespondenoee were 
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regular and in particular whether Yapen 
reflexes of Proto-Austronesian words show the 
type of development which one can anticipate 
in Melancsian languages (or Indonesian langua- 
gos as the caso may be) from a knowledge of 
Dempwolff's generalizations, Thus a good 
opportunity of verifying the latter, and 
pomibly of adding to them, has been allowed 
to.altp, and this is duwmppolnting for two 
reasons, because the little-known ares of north- 
western New Gunes and the Moluocas is of 
great importance for the definition of Melane- 
sian languages and because some of Demp- 
wolf's reconstructions, notably of palatals and 
liquids, need confirmation from that area. 

Thirdly these data are disappointing because 
the system of notation employed is inadequate, 
being, according to the author's own state- 
ment (p. 14), ‘amplified ' rather than phono- 
logical. Since time was insufficient to allow 
him to make & phonological analysis, one 
would have expected him to give us mstead a 
precise (Le. a phonetic) rendering of the sounds 
he had heard. But on the contrary he has 
* aimplifled (of necessity) the spellmg of words 
in the Geelvink Bay languages. Not much was 
lost thereby, for the finer nuances are not 
relevant in the determination of the identity of 
words in different languages...’ (p. 14). That 
is true, but once having identified a word we 
are also mterested in the precise phonetio form 
in which it occurs. Dr. Ánoeaux is in fact 
mainly concerned, as he says himself, with the 
° metual comparisons of these languages’ (his 
ttalios), that w to say with ther interrelation- 
ship, and having shown thelr Austronesian 
character by quoting starred forms whenever 
possible, he is content to take the matter no 
further. It is to be hoped, however, that it is 
only the exigencies of the printer which have 
prevented him from giving his complete 
phonetic data and that in actual fact 
his material is sufficlently detailed to permit 
him to undertake subsequently a thorough 
analysis of the reflexes of Proto- Austronesian 
phonemes in the languages of north-western 
New Guinea. If he were to do so he might well 
make a major contribution to the solution of 
the most pressing problems in Austronesian 
studies. 

G. B, MILNER 


Musée Royal de l'Afrique Centrale, 
Tervuren, Belgique. Annales, Série 
in 89, Sciences Humaines, Nos. 39, 
41, 42. [Tervuren: Musée Royal de 
l Afrique Centrale], 1961-2. 


These three volumes continue in & different 


. format the valuable series of works on the 


languages of the Oongo issued from Tervuren. 
VOL. XXVI», PART 3. 
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In the changed politioal situation in Africa 
aince the series was launched, ane cannot byt 
congratulate the authoritaes of the Museum for 
mamtaining the same high standard of typo- 
graphy and production which oharactermed 
the earlier volumes. 


No. 89: G. HuLsrammt: Grammaire de 
lomtngo. Premears partie: phonologie. 176 
pp., 2 maps. 1961. 


This volume is described as the first part of & 
grammar of Mongo, and it is by G. Hulstaart 
from whom we have oome to expect work of 
scholarly precision and depth on this language. 
The author’s immense knowledge of Mongo 
makes it inevitable that he should treat the 
subject exhaustively, although 170 pages on 
phonology naturally contain & rather for- 
bidding array of fects. It wa pity that the 
author did not give more precise indications 
of the Incidence of dialectal variants (in many 
cases we are told simply that certain forms 
occur in ' some dialects’), but in other respects 
this is a valuable work of reference. 


No. 41: Lao SríPPERS (ed. and tr.): Textes 
Mba: contes d'animaus. Vorston française 
par Jacques L. Vinoke. 110 pp. 1962. 
Apart from the first 23 pages which contain 

a useful analysis of the various types of Lube 

traditional tales, this work consists simply of a 

collection of unannotated texts with a French 

translation. 


No. 42: L. BovquiAUX and others: Africana 
linguistica. [Por] L. Bouquioux, J. Jacobs, 
J. Knappert, A. B. Meeussen, L. Stappers. 
12) pp. 1962. 

In this volume are collected seven miscel- 
laneous papers on African languages, but there 
is no indication as to why they have been 
issued in this form. The first two deal with 
Birom, a class language spoken on the Jos 
plateau in Nigeria, while the rest are concerned 


with Bantu languages, all except one discussing 
some aspect of the tonal structure of the 


languages. 

The first of the two papers on Birom by 
L. Bouquiaux consists of a brief discussion of 
the impact of the dectmal system of numera- 
tion on & language where the numerals have a 
duodectmal base. The second contains a 
number of traditional texts phonetically trans- 
scribed with a French translation and numerous 
annotations. 

All exoept one of the articles on various 
Banta languages are in Dutch which may well 
restrics their usefulness. The first of these by 
J. Jacobs deals in some detail with the tonal 
system of Tetela, and includes an attempt at 
correlating the lexioal tones of certain items 
with the somewhat unsatisfactory tonal 
features of Ur-Bantu roots postulated by 
Greenberg. 
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A paper in English by J. Knappert on ' The 
tonology of Zulu verbs of three syllables’ 
contains a great deal of tabular material, much 
of which is not really necessary for the method 
adopted by the author. 

A, E. Mecumen contributes two articles to 
the volume, the first dealing with the tones of 
the ‘subjunctive and imperative in Banta’. 
This study i» based on a quantity of miscel- 
laneous informatan culled from various 
sources, moat of which are referred to under the 
author's name, with no indication of the title 
of the works in question. As in so many 
articles of this kind there is a preocoupation 
with questions of prehistory but without the 
use of & coherent teohnique to give validity 
to the inferenoee. The oond paper by the 
same author consists of Lega texta with Dutch 
translation and notes. 

Ths final contribution ise paper by L. Stappers 
on the tonal structure of verbs in Musolo, a 
Lube dialect, and it follows the usual pettern 
of such studies, containing & large amount of 
paradigmatic material. 


MALOOLM GUTHEIS 


Wm. ROGER Louis: Ruanda-Urunds, 
1884-1919. xvii, 290 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963. 38s. 


This book began as an Oxford D.Phil. thesis. 
It certainly deserved to be printed: Dr. 
Louis gives proof of his o&pacity to use very 
skilfully the eesential raw materials of the 
classion] historian, the archives. He has 
worked with two kinds of records: diplomatic 
documenta and administrative reporta. Conse- 
quently he has made, as he puts it himself, 
‘a diplomatio as well as an administrative 
history of two African countries’. This is to 
be taken by the reader, particularly by the 
African reader, as a warning that, in ths book, 
he should not look for the history, without any 
adjective, of Rwanda and Burundi during the 
final decades of the traditional period and the 
first decades of colonial rule. How the people 
of Rwands and Burundi have been affected by 
those eventa, how they have reacted to them, 
how they have influenced them is ‘the’ 
history and it remains to be written. Dr. Louis 
is not to be oritdaized for not having written it 
but the fact should be mentioned at the outaet 
of this review. 

Obviously the work is primarily intended for 
historians and sociologists who specialise in 
European expansion in East Africa. They will 
weloome it as new facts are brought out and 
presented in well-integrated synthesis. The 
new facta were in the archives in 
Bonn, Brussels, London, and Usumbura. The 
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author was even able to obtain access to some 
still confidential records concerning the period 
1912-19 (documents for the period after 1912 
are not yet open to publio inspection in Britan 
and Belgium). Usmg the archives of the three 
European powers sometimes oppoeed, some- 
times allied, always fundamentally divided in 
Africa, Dr. Louis avoids the pitfall of drplomatio 
history not besed on the sources of all the 
governments concerned : his synthens is well- 
balanced and detached. 

Beyond the rather limited cirole of specialista, 
this book will interest a larger &udianoe because 
it tells a fascinating oase-history of the 
scramble for Africa. As the protagonists are 
few, the coveted territory small, the disputed 
matters well oircumseribed, the span of tume 
short. the struggle for Ruanda-Urundi is & sort 
of privileged episode in which the working of 
the social and political forces 1s clearly visible. 

It is a debunking picture that Dr. Louis 
gives of the diplomatic game. Not because the 
author indulges in caricaturing European power 
politics In Africa—which is easy when they are 
pean in the post- 1960 perspective—but because 
what appeared to nmeteenth-centary public 
opinion as great imperial designs, were often, 
at the level of policy-makers, tamted with 
miminformataon, irrationality, improvisation, 
naivety. Dr. Louis does not unduly emphasize 
thas aspect but he brings it to light by his 
minute account. 

German, British, and Belgian statesmen 
thought that Ruanda-Urundi was a rich 
country beo&use the population was numerous 
and the hilly country picturesque and romantic. 
Besides, King Leopold saw in it a possible link 
between his Congo Free State ‘that would 
stretch from the Atlantio toward the posses- 
sions of the Sultan of Zanzibar’, and Lake 
Victoria ; for the British imperialista, rt could 
be a useful corridor far the Cape to Cairo oon- 
nexion they were dreaming about; for the 
German nationahsts, Roanda-Urundi was & 
necessary part of the Hast African empire they 
ware building. 

These vast ambitions were at times pursued 
by very petty means. In 18845, within ten 
months, Leopold concluded an agreement with 
Germany, another with France, and made © 
declaration of neutrality, as head of the Congo 
State. In each of these diplomatio acts, was 
enclosed a map of the borders of the new state. 
The tracing ofa part of the sastern limit of the 
Congo—where it was contiguous to Ruanda- 
Urundi—was different on each of the three 
maps. No expert of the different Foreign 
Affairs departments notioed it at the time of 


signature. 

Dr. Louis devotes nine chapters to the 
hustory of the oolonial administration of 
Ruanda-Urundi which was ruled by Germans 
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from 1899 to 1016 and by Belgians from then 
on. In this part, we leave the unreal Afrios as 
æn from European chanoelleries and we are 
introduced to the concrete problems of conquest 
and indirect rule. This us with & 
closer view of the Rwanda and Burundi socie- 
tea; yot they aré still seen exclusively in the 
perspective of the European authoritles in 


Within the limits Dr. Louis has set himself 
for thie historical account, he has fully suo- 
ceeded. A deficlency that could oesily have 
been &voxled : there is only one large-scale map. 


JAOQUES MAQUIET 


F. A. R. Bawwion: The constitutional 
law of Ghana. (Butterworth’s African 
Law Series, No. 5.) xxxvi, 527 pp. 
London: Butterworths, 1962. 70s. 


Constitutional and legal developments in 
independent Ghana have had a significance 
beyond the borders of that country. They have 
served as a gencral example to some other 
African states, such as Tanganyika, and some 
enactments in Ghana have been taken as 
particular models for legislation elsewhere. To 
some, the politica] changes have served as a 
warning, and of course some commentators— 
mainly outakde Africa—have stressed certain 
aspects of Ghans’s constitution in order to 
aseri the frailty of ‘democracy’ in Africa 
and the alleged dangers of African nationalism. 
Such oritictam often ignores the details of the 
complex and carefully structured oonsiitu- 
tional framework. Furthermore, ltttle credit 
has been given to the massive and commend- 
able work which has been &ooomplished in 


modemixing the basio legal system of Ghana 


A good study of the constitution and laws of 
Ghana هذ‎ therefore particularly weloome, and 
this is a very good book indeed. Mr. Bennion, 
as technical adviser to the Government of 
Ghans from 1959 to 1961, took an important 
part in the preparation of the legislation which 
effected, ar resulted from, the introduction of 
the Republic in 1960. He is therefore singularly 
well qualified to guide the reader through the 
complex mass of new or revieed laws. But he 
has also, as befita a former law don, taken a 
broad view of his subject-matter, and his study 
is no mere technical guide but & comprehensive 
and authoritative interpretation of the’ im- 
portant legal developments in Ghana. 

In part 1 of the work he describes the process 
by which the republican constitution was 
evdived, and analyses its provisions in detail. 
In the second part, he deals with ' The state and 
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the individual’, with a chapter on citixenahip 
and related matters and another on liberty and 
state security, including personal freedoms. 
Part II discusses ‘Law-making under the 
Republic ' and part Iv gives an outline of the 
basio legal system under the heading ‘ Common 
law and customary law '. Useful appendixes 
include the constitutional text in full (it has of 
oourme lately been subject to certain mbee- 
quent brief, but important, amendments) and 
extracts from certain important enactments, 
In the circumstances of modern Africa, 
originality in the approach to the teaching of, 
or writing about, constitutional law is a vital 
need ; Mr. Bennion has succeeded in producing 
& work which is not merely the best study of 
the Ghana constitution yet published, but 
which marks a new and distinctive departure 
in the nature of constitutional law textbooks. 
For his treatment is abt once more realistic and 
more comprehensive than is traditional in such 
writing. Thus, his discusmon of law-making 1s 
particularly clear and full, setting out step by 
step the details of the prooeas by which laws 
are made. As one might expect of a Parlia- 
mentary Counsel, he gives full attention to the 
role of the draftaman. This careful treatment 
will be most valuable in law schools in Afros, 
not least in the instruction of future lega] 
draftamen of whom there is such s chronio 
shortage in present-day Afric. But this 
approech might well be emulated by writers of 
constitational law studios in other parts of the 
world. No comparable Enghmh textbook, for 
example, gives tho law student such valuable 
and careful information and advice as this 
author pecks into his chapters vili and ix on 
° Legislative methods’, the latter dealing 
especially with the preparation and struo- 
ture of statutory instruments. In this way 
Mr. Bennion makes a real contribution to the 
notion of the soope of constitutional law, as 
well as to the Jurisprudence of modern Africa. 
Other parta of the book are also especially 
useful, for example, the careful description of 
the personnel and procedure of Parliament, 
the practical account of the system of public 
finance, and the clear treatment of the applice- 
tion and development of customary law. 
Blemishes are fow and of very minor signi- 
floance. Mr. Bennion writes of the law and 
eachews politics—partly because he does nof 
fee] qualified to comment an It and partly also 
because much of it is documented elsewhere. 
But even such a oareful exposition of the Ghana 
constitution as this must seem somewhat in- 
complete without a full analysis of the position 
of the Convention People’s Party (which does 
not even figure in the index, although not 
ignored in the text) and the work of organs of 
the Party. The author perhaps does not 
sufficiently clarify the diffculty noted by 
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Professor W. B. Harvey! conoerning the 

between rules of equity and rules 
derived from English statutes of general appli- 
oation which have remained temporarily in 
force: a subtle point of drafting is involved 
whioh farther elucidation for the 
average student (pp. 404-7). As befita a book 
by a skilled draftaman, misprints are rere: 
but part vu of the Ohieftaincy Act has become 
part vin on p. 502. And it is surprising to meet 
the odd quirk of grammar on p. 267. 

But one oan have only praise and admiration 
for this work: it is olear, full, and honest and 
نام‎ a high standard for writers on constitu- 
tional law in Afrios to follow. 


JAMES B. BEAD 


C. pn'OLiTvm& FaARRAN: Matrimomal 
laws of the Sudan ; being a study of the 
divergent religious and out laws in an 
Afrwan society. — (Butterworth’s 
African Law Series, No. 7.). xvi, 325 

London: Butterworths, 1963. 
57s. 6d. 


The sub-title of Dr. Farran’s stimulating 
treaties is ‘a study of the divergent religious 
and civil laws’ of the Sudan. One might feel 
thes this more exactly expresses Dr. Farran’s 
main interests and intentions than the title 
iteelf, as the principal focus of his book is an 
examination of the extent to which varying 
systems of marriage law —statutory, religious, 
and customary—are recognized by the law of 
the Sudan, and how possible conflicts arising 
from these variations are dealt with in the 
Sudan courts of various grades. In his preface 
(p. vif) Dr. Farran deplores the use of the 
expression ' conflict of laws’ in its reference 
to the internal conflicts which arise between 
the different components of a multiple or 
insernaliy diverse legal system. Since the 
entire work is concerned with ‘ problematical 
sitzzations’ (p. 12), and since his exogesis of 
the various matrimonial laws in the Sudan 
olearly demonstrates the number of ways in 
whioh they conflict with each other (the most 
notable of these conflicts being between mono- 
gamous systems on the one hand and poly- 
famous on the other, and between the rules of 
Talamio law on the one hand and local 
laws on the other), is ia doubtful whether his 
suggested alternative designation of ‘ cohsbita- 
thon, of laws’ will do; or, if we adopt this 


1 In ‘The evolution of Ghana law sinoe 
independence’, In H. W. Baade and R. O. 
Bveroti (ol), African Africam law: new low for new 
bbs Ferry, N.Y., 1068, 62. 
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we must recognize that the partners 
in this jegal cohabitation are constantly at 
variance with ons another, with unhappy 
results. 

The author sees the Sudan as ' & microcosm 
of Africa ' (p. vill) in this domain of tho law. 1t 
is quite true that many of the problems, both 
those posed to the courts in the Sudan and those 
theoretically raised by Dr. Farran, can be of 
the greatest assistance in solving internal oon- 
flict problems in other parts of common law 
Africa, and for that we must record our deep 
gratitude to Dr. Farran for his pioneering work. 
On the other hand, in practically every sub- 
stantial respect the legal situation in the Sudan, 
especially in matrimonial cases, is totally 
different from that In many other formerly 
British-administered territories in Africa. To 
give some examples : 

(1) The recognition of Islamic law (a term 
which, with the greatest respect, one would 
have thought superior to ‘ Mohammedan law ’, 
despite the fact that this latter term was 
constantly employed in the Ánglo-Hgyptian 

) is placed on an entirely different 
footing in the Sudan, where it is not ad. 
ministered as ' native law and custom ', where 
1t is not subjected to the repugnanoy rule, and 
where there is a separate and parallel system 


Yalamio law in personal matters which is not 
found In many other parts of tropical Africa. 
(2) The application of English law in the 
Sudan does not rest upon an express provision 
adopting the law of England as it stood at a 
certain date, which is the position in other 
parts of common law Afrioa. In the Sudan the 
English law is only applied by the courts in 
the guiso of ‘justice, equity, knd good oon- 
science ’, a provision which was borrowed from 
the law of. British Indis and which gives a 
much greater flexibility to the judges in the 


elsewhere. 

(8) The rules for choice of law in internal 
conflict cases, contained in the Otri Justice 
Ordinance, section 5, are again based on those 
adopted in British India and are quite different 
in form from those found in the legislation of 
the West, East, and Central African territories. 

(4) The Christian law relating to marriage 
(which in this context embraces not only the 
law recognized by the Ghurch of England, but 
also the canon law of the Catholic Ghuroh, 
Greek Orthodox law, Coptio law, eto.) is again 
appliéd upon a quite different juristio basis. 
These are but & few of the fundamental 
differences between the Sudan legal system 
and the systems prevailing further south. In 
some ways the legal situation in the Sudán, 
with its multipHoity of personal laws, resembles 
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that prevailing in European countries in the 
Middle Ages. 

‘There are one or two places where one would 
like to take issue with Dr. Farran. For example, 
his discussion of the question ‘ Can a Christian 
marry a “polygamist” !' appears to imply 
that the alleged restriction on the capacity of 
the English man or woman (or & Scotewoman, 
for that matter) to enter into a polygamous or 
potentially polygamous marriage derives from 
the fact that the propomius/a is a Christian and 
not because his or her personal law is that of 
England. Surely &theistio Englmh persons will 
be under similar disebilities, if they exist! 
In fairness to Dr. Farran one must note that 
at p. 172 he does in parenthesis refer to this 
point; but the remainder of his discussion 
appears to proceed on & different basis. 

At pp. 258 et seq. Dr. Farran discusses three 
poesible ways of justifying the application of 
the Islamic law by the native oourts in the 
Sudan, and he cites for this purpose section 
9 (1) of the Native Courta Ordinance. The first 
of those ways is that Islamic law is administered 
not as such but as custom. To assist this 
argument Dr. Farran suggests dividing up the 
phrase ‘native law and custom’ so that the 
adjective ' native ’ would relate only to the law 
&nd not to the oustom, thus meeting the 
objection that the Shari‘s is not native to the 
Sudan. With the greatest respect, this argu- 
ment is unlikely to prove acceptable, as 
Judges and commentators have heretofore 
assumed that ‘native law and custom’ is a 
single, inseparable phrase, modelled on the 
‘Jax e$ oonzuetudo Angliae’. The author's 
alternative suggestion that 2 custom oan be 
deemed ‘ natave’ if followed by ‘ natives’ is a 
much mare attractive one. 

Dr. Farran’s second solution suggests that 
Islamio law may be applied not as ‘ native law 
and custom’ but as ‘the provision of any 
Ordinance ' under section 0(1)(b) of the Native 
Courts Ordinance. Since Islamic law ts not, in 
Dr. Farran’s own words, ‘codified in any 
Ordinance’, this suggestion does not appear 
to be helpful and the Invocataon of the Civil 
Justice Ordinance, section 5 is of no asistance, 
since native courts are not civil oourta. 

A third suggestion is that adjudication in 
Islamic law matters is a kind of arbitration. 
The suggestion is that the parties can authormwe 
the tribunal to try the case according to the 
Shari'a, and that in such an event the oourt’s 
function is that of mediator and not that of 
judge. This argument unfortunately falls foul 
of the baslo principle that where jurisdiction 
has not been expressly granted by the appro- 
priate statute to the court the partes cannot go 

the statute by purporting to oonfer 
jurisdiction on-the court, If the court functions 
as an arbitrator in this type of case, 15 can be 
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argued that it is not exercising ita powers as a 
native court. 

The reservations outlined above should not 
diminish our appreciation of the major contri- 
bution that Dr. Farran has made to the study 
of the law in the Sudan. The dearth of text- 
books dealing with the Sudanese legal system 
must have seriously impeded its development. 
Dr. Farran's forward-looking and sympathetic 
analysis of the law, and of the policy which 
should guide the courts in the very difficult 
choices which they often have to make, will 
be received as warmly by those responsible for 
the study and administration of the law in 
the Sudan as by students of other compar- 
able legal systems. Undoubtedly the most 
fascinating aspect of African legal development 
is the reoonallistion of the diverse elements in 
national! legal systems; the rules covering 
internal conflicts and the possible judicial or 
statutory methods for resolving them oonsti- 
tute the greatest challenge and at the same 
time the greatest obstacle in the way of legal 
analysis or reform. No branch of the law 
relating to internal conflicts m more per- 
plexing than that which deals with marriage ; 
Dr. Farran’s courage in attempting an analyms 
of such oonflicts therefore deserves high 
commendation. 


A. X. ALLOTT 


J. O. Buxton: Chiefs and strangers : a 
study of politioal assimilation among 
the Mandari. (Oxford Monographs on 
Social Anthropology.) xv, 167 pp., 
front., 5 plates, map. Oxford: 
Clarendon , 1903. 30s. 


The publication of this short book on the 
Mandari of the Sudan, the first volume in & 
new series, wil be welcomed as a valuables 
addition to the ethnographio literature of the 
Nilotes and related peoples. The book is also 
of considerable comparative interest. While 
not permitéing an exhaustave analym of 
Mandari social organization, its modest length 
is nevertheless sufficient to allow Dr. Buxton 
to present a much fuller examination of 
Mandari social structure than has been possible 
in her earlier published papers. The result is an 
interesting picture of the interrelations between 
certain Mandari political institutions, especially 
ahieftaincy and clientship. After short intro- 
dustory accounts of ecological and historioal 
factors in which Dr. Buxton stresses that, 
contrary to the view sometimes advanced, the 
Mandari have always been peastoralista— the 
book proceeds to a detailed examination of 
Mandari political organization. <A oon 
chaptar discusses the position of the Mandari 
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however, is not in itself a sufficient basis for 
political dominance. A amali landowning line 
may be able to maintain its position of leader- 
ship over & numerically equivalent but dis 
united cluster of affiliated settlers; but where 
the intrusive element is numerically dominant 
and oohesive, leedership tends to be relh- 
quished by the original ' fathers of the land '. 
In such situations a split may develop between 
ritus! and secular dominance ; or ritual as well 
as politdoal leadership may pam completely to 
the numerically dominant intruders. (Cases in 
which stronger settler groups have aoquired 
ritual ttle from the original landholders by 
purchase with oabilde are recorded.) 

The external implications of the hetaro- 
geneous composition of chiefdoms are also 
important. For the divided loyalties of groups 
within a chiefdom are offset by the links 
between dispersed clansmen and other relatives 
living in separate chiefdoms. The 
pattern of thea which this implies limits the 
traditionally competitive relationships between 
rival chiefdoms struggling for cliente and 
power. In conformity with this there is no 
institutdonalized feuding between political 
units, For, and Dr. Buxton makes this very 
clear, acts of violence between chiefdoms may 
clusters of kin, but do not provoke the mobiliza- 
e cus مو عدو اك‎ 
oe ti are compounded by exchange of 

on & basis which reflects the 
jodia, نكن‎ afia hostile cartes In ths 
settlamsnt of homicide between unrelated 


only used as a substitute in cases where 
cognatio or affinal ties linked the parties 
concermed. Clients who in the internal 
structure of chiefdoms figure as & frequent 
target for witchoraft accusations were also 


protected by compensation payable to their 


Those references to a few of the themes dealt 
with by Dr. Buxton may perhaps indioate 
something of the comparative interest of the 
Mandari institutions described so clearly in 
this unpretentious book. 

L M. LWWIS 
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P. H. Guuuver: Soosal control in an 
aA Fee A study of the Arusha : 
of northern Tan- 
rad (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 
xiv, 306 pp., 8 plates. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963. 
355. 


As anthropologists we seek to explain 
differences in social institutions. Our task 
seems easy, perhaps deceptively, when different 
social systems are found in different surroun- 
ings. An explanation lies ready to hand in 
terms of variable externa! pressures. When the 
economies and social systems vary in a broadly 
similar environment we may account for them 
by allowing for different oultur& objectives or 
by that oloser analysis would reveal 
significant local variations in topography or 
climate. 

But any assumptions we may cherish about 
environment re leas easy to accommodate to the 
other case, when an elaborate and apparently 
specialised piece of soctal machinery flourishes 
happily in two very different environments. 
The Arusha of Mt. Meru are a case in point. 
They are proud to share their cultural origins 
with the Masai, they speak a dialect of the 
Masai language, and they are organized in an 

re 
that of the Kisongo Masai 

That this book should afford the first clear 
account of Masai age-organteation is one good 
claim to attention, but further interest lies in 
the fact that the Arusha neither live in a Masal- 
like environment nor practise & pastoral 
economy. Sometimes called ‘agricultural 
Masai’, they live on fertile mountain slopes 
which they cultivate intensively with a wide 
variety of crops. Furthermore, to underline 
their difference from the thinly soattered 
mobile Masai, they are thickly settled, in many 
perta living at & density of over 1,000 to the 
aquare mile. But this is mere background. The 


analyse the judicial 

but naturally in order to do so adequately he 
has to give an outline of the general structure 
and processes of their society. 

These involve three socia] sub-systems : one 
based on locality and age; one on descent ; 
and the third on modern looa] government. 
The perish and age-group system interacts 
with the system of «mall patrilineal lineages 
and these determine the kind of support and 
constraints which men must reckon with when 
they dispute with one another. The formal 
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procedure of dispute settlement is m the hands 
of persons in permanent identiflablo roles—age- 
group spokesman, lineage counsellors, provided 
through these sub-groupings. Hach sub-system 
provides means for dealing with 
conflict : the parish assembly for the age-group 
parish system, internal and external moots for 
lineages. 


If Dr. Gulliver chose to pursue his study of 
the Arusha through their judicial processes, 
evidently this is what struck him as the most 
central path to understanding their social 
system. Perhaps it would be the most central 
guide to any social system, but I get the 
impression that the Arushs are particularly 
adept at findmg means of oontrollmg disputes 
and avoiding violence, with their, numerous 
open assemblies operating at every level. Their 
lineage and clan organization is very weakly 
developed, and 15 would seem that their main 
raison d'êire is to facilitate alignments and to 
clarify and limit disputes. 

The Arusha use the principle of dual division 
very explicitly in every social context; the 
family, the lineage, the age-group, the parish, 
are all divided into two balanced halves. And 
yet a most interesting negative correlation 
oocurs. They know of the Masai culture in 
which the prinolple of social dichotomy is 
correlated with a symbolic pattern, e.g. in 
which black, right hand, and senior are 
associated together and contrasted with red, 
left hand, junior. Yet the Arusha themselves 
have not developed dualism in the metaphysi- 
oa] or cultural sphere, flourmh though it does 
in the social sphere. Thus their œse strikes a 
blow on the side of those who would argne the 
autonomy of culture and social organization. 

This is an anthropalogist’s book, well oon- 
structed and clearly developed ; professional 
and unpretentious. Themes which the author 
thinks worth mentloning but which do not 
naturally belong to the plan of development he 
has followed are provided m appendixes: one 
on^the she of age-groups, one on symbolic 
dualism, and one on the intercalary position of 
women between lineages and the small extent 
to which they are able to profit from their 
double role. 

MARY DOUGLAB 


Peren C. W. Gutamb: The royal 
oapttal of Buganda : لك‎ NEKA 
confia and external ambiguity. 
lications of the Institute of social 
Studies, The Hague, Series Maior, 
Vol xm.) xx, 330 pp. + errata sheet, 
9 plates, 7 maps. The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1963. Guilders 42. 


In the political system of Buganda the 
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ktbuga occupies a place somewhat similar to the 
District of Columbia within the system of the 
United States. The Kabake’s court was located 
in the 20 square miles of the Pibuga and this 
locality, Instead of having its own chief and 
local administration, was under the direct 
control of the osntral government’s chief 
minister. Oertain other central government 
officials together with the county chief could 
claim authority in the bibuga. This involve- 
ment of local affairs in the politios of the 
central government, as m Washington, has 
brought some unhappy consequences. In the 
kibuga's case, however, the whole issue was 
greatly complicated by British oocupetion of 
the hill on the eastern aide called Kampals. 
The growth of the new town and the demands 
of its administrators soon constituted a threat 
which outweighed the tension between the 
loca] administration of the kibuga and the 
oentral government. This, in bref, is the 
situation subjected to detailed historical 
analysis by Dr. Gutkind, an anthropologist 
who has studied under American, British, and 
Dutch professors and who earlier participated 
in & fleld investigation of communities within 
the Kampala municipality. It is a modest and 
oarefol study but wunfortunately—perhaps 
because of the singular features of the subject— 
Dr. Gutkind is not able to draw very many 
general conclusions that could guide urban 
studies in other places. 

In 1922, despite the opposition of his chief 
minister, tho Kubaka created the office of 
town chief, with seniority over all other sub- 
county ohiefs, and appointed to it a man of 
strong character. A series of men held this 
office for relatively short periods, gredually 
building up ita independence and improving 
control over sanitation, drunkenness, prostitu- 
tion, and other problems resulting from rapid 
change. The town chief was handicapped by 
the difficulties of administering an urban area 
by rural methods and by having to adjust him- 
self to the fluid balance of power between the 
multifarious parties, interests, and offices that 
constitute the Buganda political system. The 
town chief had to fend off the continual 
interventions of the chief minister and the 
county chief and to utilize the support of the 
Protectorate Government which was always 
pressing for closer control. On the other hand, 
the Buganda government closed ranks when 
British became too apparent. As the 
author remarks, ‘the Buganda Government 
possemed considerable powers of attrition. 
They got thelr way through sheer wearing 
down, sheer tenacity ...'. The town chief 
owed his appointment to the Kabaka and he 
had to stand well with his superiors in the 


Baganda system if he was to be promoted 
withm it. Dr. Gutkind leads the reader through 
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this story systematically, detailmg the evidence 
and then exolaining the underlying issues. 
From the review of administrative problems 
he pames to a consideration of land tenure, 
showing how customary tenancies have been 
replaced by leases, while the actions of both 
landowners and tenants have fallen inoroe- 
singly outside the provisions of the native law 
regulating their relationshtp. The problem of 
land ownership and development has been 
magnified by the growth and activity of the 
Indian community. The Buganda government, 
suppdrted by the British, was opposed to the 
acquisition of kibuga land by Indians, but the 
Baganda landowners were only too anxious to 
sell The policy of protection did not protect 
African traders from Indian competition 
(indeed the African rotaflers depended on 
Indian wholesalers for their supplies). It was 
& polwy that hindered development and 
encouraged anti-Indian sentiment. 

Two case studies are provided of improve- 
ment schemes in the bibuga. The first, in 
Katwe, ran into difficulties which did not 
matertaltee in the Kenylsoheme. Dr. Gutkind 
argues oonvincingly that variations in the 
composition of the two communtiies were 
largely responsible for the different experiences. 
The residents of Kieanyi were heterogeneous 
and immigrant whereas Katwe was a settled 
Ganda locality. Ganda society, he argues, has 
not undergone & ‘change of system’ and 
cannot fully adapt ttaelf to the opportunities 
presented by eoonamio development. This 
theme ı taken up agam in the ooncluding 
chapter. Where Apter has argued that the 
nan E of Uganda has been managed by 

° modernising autocracy °, Gutkind wishes to 
Siwa di سو‎ hat tho Ganda system 
is able to absorb all changes. The fonotaons of 
the town ohief could not be fitted into the 
traditional system of relationships without the 
office becoming ه‎ source of conflict. Individual 
economic interests over land have triumphed 
over community interesta, ahowing how new 
means may destroy traditional ends. Political 
power m pesaung to a broader and wider 
segment of Ganda society. 

This meticulous study is a valuable correo- 
tive to some of the facile gencralixations about 
political and economic change that have been 
&dv&noed in recent years. 


MICHAEL BAXTOXM 


J. A. K. Lzsum: A survey of Dar es 
Salaam. vii, 305 pp., front., 5 plates, 
map. London, eto.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press on behalf of Kast African 
Institute of Social Research, 1963. 30s. 


In 1956 the colonial government of Tangan- 
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yika seconded a senior administrative officer 
to undertake & social survey of the country’s 
ospital and largest town. The intention was to 
obtain information on the novel problems of 
rapid urben growth which would assist m both 
general administration and development plan- 
ning. A wide r&ngs of inquiries covered most 
important sspects of Afmoan urban life: from 
housing conditions to religion, from petterns 
of expenditure to oxtra-marital Halsons. 
Bample surveys were conducted on orthodox 
social survey linea, supplemented by intar- 
views, casual observation, Hfe-historkes, ete. 
The officer was assisted. by a large number of 
semi-trained African enumerators working 
part-time. 

This book, belatedly published, is largely the 
final report submrtted to the government by 
Mr. Leslie, the officer in question. He has 
chosen to omit the full statistical analyses of 
the sample surveys, but frequent reference is 
made to them and brief extracts quoted to 
augment the more descriptive passages. Mr. 
Lealie is not a trained sociologist, but he oon- 
sulted professional opinion and adopted 
sociological] procedures for the main pert. 

Der es Salaam now has an African population 
of some 100,000, well over twice the size in 
1045. There are also some thousands of Asians, 
Arabe, and Europeans in the town. It is, that 
is to my, fatrly typical of dozens of new, 

towns all over Africa, and therefore 
this book's interest and importanoe is by no 
means confined to the specialist of its particular 
region. In Der es Salaam, as elsewhere, the 
newly urban Africans, fresh from rural tribal 
arcas, are very largely unsophisticated, semi- 
illiterate and unaidiled. Their inexperlenoe of 
urban life is matched by their rather extrava- 
gant expectations and subsequent frustrations 
and difficulties, Wages are low, unemploy- 
ment is high, and money is always a problem 
in @ situation where opportunities and inoen- 
tives for spending are greater than anything 
known to these people before. Women are leas 
numerous than men, and wives with their 
husbends and children are fewer still. Single, 
lonely men abound, prostitution flourishes, and 
exiza-marital unions are unstable. Rural tribal 
standards are inoperative, but no generally 
acknowledged standards replace them yet. 
People’s expectations of each other are 
variable, often inoongruent. Kinship relations 
are important both in ideal and practice, but 
they tend to be fragmentary and unreliable. 

Mr. Lealie describes all this and more with a 
freahnees of approach in which he is not oon- 
stricted by theoretios] and comparative 
considerations. He writes well and pamts a 
clear picture. His ‘interludes’ are most 
strongly recommended to anyone at ail 
interested tn contemporary Africa. These, 
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interspersed between the main sections of the 
book, are fairly brief descriptions and aneodotes 
of scenes, people, and events of African urban 
life: they give a strong impression of its 
flavour and quality. Thus far, this book is a 
most weloome publication. But sociological 
and anthropological understanding is often 
lacking in it. The oonoept of tribe and the 
relation between tribal cultures and urban 
society are poorly comprehended. Although he 
amoris that family and kinship relations are of 
great importance, he fails to show how this 
هر‎ so and what rt means to Africans. The 
intricacies and qualities of a non-Western 
culture and social system really escape the 
author. He is too much of an Englwh traveller 
looking in briefly, noting sympathetioally, and 
warming to African human qualities and 
predicamenta, but without being able, or even 
really wishing, to penetrate deeper. In oom- 
parison with previous sociological studies of 
urban life and growth in ‘ underdeveloped ’ 
countries, this book is often easier to read, leas 
ponderous with slabs of cold facts and figures ; 
but for the purpose of sophisticated analyuis, 
making use of the concepts and ideas of other 
writers, the book has a limited value. It will, 
therefore, quite justifiably appeal to readers 
who wish for s general picture of this important 
aspect of contemporary Africa—e sixeable and 
significant body of readers. It should not be 
ignored by sociologists and other urban 
speolslista, even though it does not contain all 
that they would wish. 
P. H. GULLIVER 


Denise Paulus (ed): Women of 
tromoal Africa. Translated by H. M. 
Wright. ix, 308 pp., 8 plates. London : 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963. 
35s. 

Women anthropologists sometimes complain 
that their male colleagues, Le. the majority of 
anthropologists, base their accounts of non- 
Western societies too heavily an information 
obtained from male members of those societies. 
Thus, it is said, one-sided views of the social 
systems in general and of the relative roles of 
men and women are common. There ls some 
truth in this, for in many cases women’s roles 
in soc ty and their peculiar interests and 
ectivitaes are either ignored or they are 
described only from the biased point of view of 
the men in the society. Male anthropologists 
frequently, though not, I think, inevitably or 
universally, find it extremely difficult to 
establish sufficiently close contacts with 
woman in the societies they study. Thus they 
cannot obtain the same wealth and intimacy 
of information from and about women as they 
oan from and about men. One must add, 
however, that many women anthropologists, 
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in the end, write very similar accounts to those 
of their mala colleagues—doubtless because 
men are not entirely neglectful of half of the 
people they study, whilst both olammes of 
anthropologist share predominantly the same 
theoretical interests. 

This book, translated from the original 
French veralon, concentrates on the rolea, the 
life cycle, the interests and activities of women 
in a selection of African societies: Coniagui 
women of Gumea, Fulani women of Niger, 
Nzakara women of the Central African Repub- 
ho, women of Burundi and of the Dakar urban 
area. These accounts are all valuable contribu- 
taons to African anthropology. They contain 
detailed information which, though not 
entirely novel in kind, is nevertheless illumina- 
ting and stimulating. In those essays there is, 
with few lapsos, little feminist bias. On the 
other hand, this concentration on women must 
necessarily give & biased view of the societies 
in which they live, and rt :s at least arguable 
that women anthropologists might more 
profitably concentrate on removing the built-in 
bias of their male oolleagues rather than 
merely presenting the contrary bina. 

The eesay surveying the role of women in 
Afridan political systems is much less suoooas- 
ful It comes down to a oolleotion of bita and 
pieces rather haphazardly oollected from an 
arbitrarily selected range of African societies. 
Here the king's gister, or mother, is important ; 
there women oan be village heads; eleewhere 
oertam women enjoy politioo-ritual offloe or 
influence, eto. Apart from showing that in at 
least some African societies certain women do 
indeed have some importance politically, the 
survey is of little use. The signifloanoe of the 
particular roles in the particular societies, or 
why such roles do not appear in other societica, 
is not clarified by this miscellany technique. 

The editor of the book oontributes an 
introduction which suggests rather more 
feminist bias, as woll as unfortunately being 
based almost entirely on certain Wost African 
experience which is trritatingly labelled 
“African ’. Many of the remarks clearly do not 
apply to other parte of Africa. Here, and 
occasionally elsewhere in the book, unwarran- 
ted generalizations about African women have 
crept in unoritioally: ‘the lives of women 
everywhere follow the same broad outlines '— 
but only if the outlines are so broad as to be 
nearly useless. Other examples are: 'every- 
where a girl may be betrothed as soon as she 
is born’; polygyny ‘js usually no more than 
the required manner of displaying wealth’; 
‘a married woman always has two homes and 
owes a dual allegiance’, whereas for a male, 
“all his life will be spent within the same 
family circle’. Such statements as these are 
obviously ethnographioally Incorrect; what is 
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more important is that the disinolination to 
reoognixe the range of variations can lead to 
failure to understand the sociological signif- 
canoe of variation and of particular roles and 
institutions. This is a broad path of mis 
conception and profitlees assertion along which 
the unwary feminisb can too easily pess, 
motivated perhaps by oonsiderations which 
derive from a Western society in which African 
women do not live. 

Thus, although one can admit and regret the 
too frequent masculine bias In anthropology, 
it seems at least unfortunate that the reaction 
should be to set up & complementary feminine 
bias, rather than to attemp to reach an 
understanding of African social life and 
organization which takes both sides inter- 
dependently into full acoount. This is a useful 
and often fascinating book, within ita limita, 
for it really does illummate the lives of certain 
kinds of African women. What ه‎ pity, then, 
that these limite (especially in the more 
general acoounts) sre so narrow. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


F. L. K. Hsu: Clan, caste, and olub. 

Prinoston, N.J., eto. : 
D Van Nevirand Oo. Ino., [1963]. 625. 
This book is written in support of a hypo- 
thesis about what is held to be the basio way 
of life of three civilizations—the Hindu, the 
Chinese, and the American. Hindus, says 
Professor Hsu, have an approach to the world 
which is centred on the supernatural, whereas 
that of the Chinese is centred on the social 
situation and that of the Amerioans on the 
individual; man’s peroeption of the work is 
petterned on the social relationships in which 
he participates, and his ' world view’ can be 
abetracted from a study of theme social rela- 
tions, particularly of those between close kin, 
since they are the moat important in the 
individual's formative years. Readers of this 


societies, and it is on these that this reviewer 
will focus. 

According to Professor Hsu, the basic 
organizing feature in Chinese families is the 
link between father and son. This is part of a 
relation of interdependence between a man and 
his ancestors ; the son serves his father and his 
ancestors, and they in turn provide for his 
spiritual and material needs It is also a 
continuous relation, in the sense that later in 
his life the son steps into the role of his father. 
In Hindu society, on the other hand, filial 
piety takes second place to the relation between 
a man and his teacher; and in the early years 
the closest attachment is with the mother 
rather than with the father (due to the greater 
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seperation of the sexes). This attachment to 
the mother cannot be a oontinucus one, of 
course, since the son does not take the place of 
the mother; moreover, the son is in his ceriieat 


years dependent on the mother—e dependence 
which later characterizes his relation to the 


Turning from the family to wider descent 
groups, the comperison is made between what 
are called clans in each society. The Chinese 
clan is cohestve. and has a wide variety of social 
funotions; the Hindu olan is dispersed, and 
generally has the sole funotion of regulating 
exogamy. Are the Chinese clan's oohealve © 
characteristics to be found in the Hindu caste + 
No, says Professor Hsu, for caste cohesion is 
more apparent than reel. Compered to the 
Chinese clan, the caste is marked by a tendency 
to divide and by a lack of effective formal 
leadership. Members of the caste group unite 
when threatened, of course, in much the same 
way as occurs in groups the world over; but 
other occasions of cohesion only exist when the 
caste is competing for status with other castes, 
or when a section of it is in the process of 
breaking away and forming & separate entity. 

The cohesive nature of the Chinese olan, and 
the divisive nature of the Hindu caste are, in 
tum, seen as parts of the wider way of life in 
each society. A way of life is to be found in the 
manner in which there is satisfaction of what 
Professor Hsu calls the basic social needs of the 
indivkiual—thoee of sociability, security, and 
status. If these can be satisfled In groups such 
as the family and its extensions, then members 
will not turn to wider groupings. The family 
and olan framework of the Chinese provides for 
these needs, and hence prodnuoes little desire 
among individuals for modes of escape. By 
contrast netther the Hindu family nor the 
caste group within which it exista satisfies the 
desire for status and security, for status is 
always open to challenge and to & lowering 
through pollution. The Individual is therefore 
pushed in the direction of escape from the 
system—by becoming an ascetic, or by personal 
worship and & search for the Ultimate Reality 
in ways which ‘ would be as extremely 
queer, if not plainly insane’ (p. 47) by Chinese 
villagers. lt is this part-sociologio&] and part- 
psychological analyals which produces the 
distinction between the situationally centred 
Chinese and the supernaturally oentred Hindu 
ways of life. 

This, briefly, is the argument put forward in 
the book. It is a stimulating one, not least for 
the penetrating analyses of the ethnography 
which it produces. Those should make 
anthropologists working in India have another 
look at their material, with regard 
to their use of such words as ' cohesion’ sind 


' solidarity ' | They may find, in doing so, that 
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in some respects the differences between 
Chinese and Hindu society are rather narrower 
than is suggested in the section on olans. For 
the Chinese tru does not really seem to be 
comparable to the Hindu gotra. The tew—here 
called a clan, but by some other writers & 
lmeage—is & localized group of agnatos, often 
with & depth of & dozen or more generations 
and a population of several thousand. Linsages 
of similar form exist in Hindu society, though 
admittedly smaller and shallower than their 
Chinese counterparts; and they may have 
social fonctions of a broadly similar kind to 
those mentioned for the Chinese lineage. They 
may also be supported by genealogica] records 
of much the same kind (these being reported 
from a larger ares of Indis and for & greater 
number of castes than is here suggested). It is 
they, rather than the gora (which is perhaps 
better compared with the Chinese surname 
category) which might more profitably be 
compared to Chinese descent groups. The 
hypothesis is not necessarily mvalidated by 
this, but a difference in emphasis would result. 

Other pointa of general interest are raised by 
this book. One is the axiom that the way of 
life of any society ' must in the long run be 
based on some fundamental feature of unity’ 
(p. 135) which will be found in every aspect of 
social activity. The book, in fact, is a oontribu- 
tion to studies on cultare pattern, national 
character, and world view-—and, therefore, to 
debates about the significance of such oonoepta. 
Another is the way in which the sociological 
and psychological levels of analysis are used. 
Some readers will feel sure that soclological 
data cannot be explained by psychological 
arguments: others will agree that both should 
be used, but may differ over the parts they 
play in the hypothesis. 

But whatever points most attract the 
reader's attention, there is no doubt that this 
is an interesting book. It gives insights into 
the ethnographic maternal] with which it is 
concerned, and by providing & broad compara- 
tive study should halp those who are 
for ways in whioh to link emall-soale sociological 
studies with statements about large and 
sociologically complex societies. 


ADRIAN O. MAYER 


MICHAEL Barratt Brown: After im- 
perialism. xvii, 521 pp. London, ete. : 
Heinemann, 1963. 63s. 


This invaluable book &utomatioally becomes 
a standard work on the subject. For teachers 
and students concerned in any way with 
imperialism, it must be indispensable 
reading. The author apologizes for his ‘ often 
crude and cursory historical, economic and 
political judgements’, but somebody must be 
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prepared to take the risks involved in a broad 
synoptio view. Griticam of both detail and 
general thesis is asked for by the author, who, 
in general, seems to me to have carried out a 
difficult asmgnment with great skill and 
impartiality. 

After impenalism oonsista of an introduction 
and three parts. The introduction aketohes in 
the familiar ‘two worlds’ situation of the 
present day (average per capite Income for the 
two bilon people of Amis, Africa, and Latin 
Americe about £95 a year; average per capite 
income m the United States about £825 & year). 
It then poses & number of relevant and inter 
related questions. How far is ‘imperialism ’ 
to blame for the present ° two workis’ of haves 
and have-nots ? Why did Britain industrialize 
first, and why did industrialmation spread only 
to Europe and the areas of European settle- 
ment (with the single, and significant, exoep- 
thon of Japan)? Why did the industrial 
capitalist powers have to colonize the rest of the 
world ? What is the nature of ' neo-colonial- 
iam’? How oan the ex-oolonies achieve 
sustained economic growth and oatch up with 
the rich industrialized nations ? 

It is the purpose of the rest of the book to 
explore these areas and suggest certain 
conclusions. Part 1 consists of & useful econo- 
mio history of empire from the earliest contacts 
of West and Hast to 1045. The author, 
advisedly, limita this vast subject by concentra 
ting mostly, but not entirely, on Britain and 
the Britiah Empire. He &dvunoes reasons for 
the initia] establishment of Western supremacy 
in Asis (‘ Why didn't they colonise us?’, he 
asks), and then deals with the heyday of 
Empire in three periods: 1824-70 (‘ The 
success of Free Trade’), 1870-1913 (‘The 
defeat of Protection’) and 1914-45 (' War, 
stagnation and Empire °’). Though necessarily 
compressed, these historical chapters are 
balanced and well-argued, and well illustrated 
by & number of useful tables. He takes msue 
with earlier writers on impenrialism, like Hobson 
end Lenin, and also with later onse like 
Strachey, whose own End of empire (London, 
1959) was another considered attempt to 
re-think imperialism. 

Barratt Brown's thesis is that it was not the 
&oquaition of empire as such which guaranteed 
British economic supremacy in the nineteenth 
oentury, it was rather Britam’s head start in 
industrialmation, plus Free Trade. It was to 
safeguard Free Trade that empire was sought : 
' British finance had ...no need to cultivate 
the restricted fleld of Empire, when the whole 
world was still open to it, when the London 
capital market was preponderant and when 
sterling was the equivalent of gold. The value 
of the empire was not so much the privileged 
position it gave to Britiah manufacturers or 
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investors ... but the strategic position it 
conferred in world power politics over against 
Britain's German and Amerloan rivals... 
What drove them was the need not merely for 
markets and sources of r&w materials and 
profitable investment opportunities, but the 
need to challenge Britain's dommation of 
governments and their economic activities, 
not in the empire only but m the world asa 
whole ' (p. 107). 

However, the author notes, the economic 
collapses of the 1020's and 1080’s, the rapid 
and worki-wide extension of mdustrial com- 
bination, the heightened rivalries of the mam 
capitalist powers for & share in steadily 
shrinking world trade, and the final fascist 
imperial adventurism of thwarted monopoly 
capitalism in Germany and Japan, make the 
inter-war period approximate much more 
closely to the Lenin model. Of Nazwm, 
Japanese militarism, and the second World 
War, he comments that ‘No more terrible 
yustifloation of Lenin’s prophecy of the resulta 
of the uneven development of capitalist states 
could heve been imagined ' (pp.149—50). 

Part x ends with his assessment of the resulta 
of colonisation for the victim countries: 
° Establish and maintain a native feudal 
aristocracy, hold back the emergence of a truly 
enterpreneurtal olam, divert the nationalist 
movement into safe channels, hold down ths 
peasant in debilitating poverty, divide and 
rule—it is not too much to say that these have 
been the harsh realities, often openly pursued, 
behind the lofty phrases about the white man’s 
burden and preparation for self-government. 
The day of Hberation has revealed that the 
preceding period, far from being a proparstion 
for self-rule, was often one of deterioration and 
disintegration, which left almost insuperable 
problems for the successor governments’ 
(p. 181). 

Part xı first covers the liquidation of empire 
during and sinoe the second World War. Then 
it seeks to answer the vitally important 
questions: what is the nature of modern 
capitalism and what is the significance of neo- 
colonialism ? This is a pioneering section 
which opens up new ground, new, at least, to 
academic argument (politacal attacks on neo- 
colonialism ars, of course, frequent). For 
students dealing with the economic history of 
the post-war period, Barratt Brown’s book 
must henceforth be required readmg. He oon- 
oludes from his closely-reasoned and serupu- 
lously dooumented argument that British 
ospitaliam, like its American and German rivals 
but much later than either, has come, since 
the war, to be dominated by giant corporations 
and oligopolee. Among the giants, power is 
swinging from the processers of primary 
produce, to manufacturers of consumer goods, 
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For the latter, there is desperate battle for 
markets, & battle fought out among the world's 
biggest concerns and from Pole to Pole. 

Britain, then, faces a cruel dilemma: 
' , . . to industrialies the primary producers is to 
reduce the privileges of industrialisation, not to 
do so is to be driven into the struggle of the 
giants for the existing industrial markets’ 
(p. 882). The overseas investment boom of the 
post-war years is seen as an attempt to escape 
higher real wages and lower productivity at 
home, and to jump the tariff barriers raised 
against us as trade war sharpens and as the 
development needs of the new nations make 
themselves felt. In the nineteenth century, we 
mdustralied the lands of European settle- 
ment, thus cheapening our imports of food and 
raw materials, and expanding our export 
markets. Can we now accept the challenge of 
industrislming the ex-oolanial, non-white, 
primary-produomg oountries in Asia and 
Africa, and thus jack up the whole level of 
international trade ? Or will we be content to 
persist as long as posmble with noeo-oolonial 
economic relations with Afrion and Asis, and 
to engage in the constantly intensifying trade 
war? 

The author has his own solutions, which are 
offered 1n part xx (' Towards an international 
economy’). This discusses the present trade 
bloos and therr rivalries, the problems of world 
economic development and industrialization, 
the role of foreign aid, and the future of 
international trade and work planning. 
Barratt Brown recommends that & start with 
effective mternational eoonomio plannmg be 
made on the basis of the EFTA countries and 
the Commonwealth. This, he argues, should 
not be thought of as a rival bloc to the Common 
Market, but as a ‘... nucleus of a genuine 
world organisation open to adherents from 
East and West, from caprtalist, communist and 
uncommitted lands on the basis of planning 
world trade and development ' (p. 488). 

With his general conolusions—on the need 
for international planning for development— 
there can be little quarrel. I have argued olse- 
where that political sovereignty ts now the 
main stambling-block to further 1 
development. But whether EFTA and the 
Commonwealth are the most likely pioneers 15 
to be queried. And how long would it take to 
break down communist suspicions of trade 
(the Rouble Bloc itself has made 
little advance towards co-ordination and truly 
supra-national plannmg) ? 

However tentative the final submissions, 
they cannot detract from the merits of & good 
and very weloome book. I recommend it here 
to all interested in the problems of Asia and 
Africa. s 

MALOOLM CALDWELL 
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ÁNDRÉ Basser (ed. and tr): Teres 
berbères de V Aurès (parler des Att Frah). 
(Publications de l'Institut d'Études 
Orientales, Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences Humaines d'Alger, xxi.) 
xi, 353 pp. Paris: Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1901. 


Charles Pella in his introduction to this 
valuable collection of texta from the Aurès, 
points out that during the 35 or more years the 
eolieotor devoted to Berber studies, he had 
never found it possible to publish & Berber 
text. It was only after his appointment to 
RNLOV that he thought of undertaking the 
exhaustive study of a dialect with the aid of 
local informanta, The orginal ides was to 
publish the text, accompanied by & translation 
and notes, to be followed by a detailed gram- 
matioal analysis and index. Unfortunately 
M. Basset had to forsake his original study to 
devote him time to another disject. The 
material published in this volume is therefore a 
posthumous publication m which clearly every 
care has been taken to preserve the original 
draft as far as possible, even if this meant some 
minor variation in i between. 
texts 1-7 and the rest. There are only minor 
modifications In the texta. The acoompanying 
notes (mostly etymological) have bean drawn 
from an informant’s explanations, selected and 
prepared by the editor, and there is no 
grammatical outline or commentary. There is 
& wide coverage of subject-matter ranging 
from descriptions of the homs and household 
objecta, through social customs and day-to-day 
activities, to Islam, dialogues, and stories. 
There w a wealth of linguistic and sociological 
material and notwithstanding the unavoidably 
incomplete nature of the published material, 
the work is both a homage and testimony to 
the scholarahip of its author. 

K T. X. 


C. F. Baoxmansm (ed.): Travels to 
discover the source of the Nile, by James 
Bruce. [xiii], 281 pp., front., 43 plates. 
Edinb : Edmburgh University 
Press, 1964. 50s. 


This handsome and well-produced book 
contains an abridgement of the seven volumes 
of the 1804 edition. Professor Beokingham's 
prinatple of selection is indicated where he 
comments in his introduction (p. 18) that 
Brhoe's Travels ‘really comprise three books 


"+ Which might well have been published separ- 


ately, the story of his own travels, a history of 
Ethiopie from the earliest tames to 1769, and & 
number of essays on very varied topios '. The 
matter here selected is entirely from Vols. 1v, 
v, and vi of the 1804 edition, and oovers 
Bruoe's journey from bx arrival at Massawe in 
September, 1769, through Ethiopia and the 
Funj territories, to his arrival at Aswan in 
November,'1772. The editor's introduction 
summarizes Bruce's o&reer, sketohes the 
historical in Ethiopia, and oon- 
skiers the orrtaclama which have been made of 
Bruoe’s accuracy. The numerous plates are 
derived from various sources, from Bruce's own 
time down to the present day: some of them, 
such as the early nineteenth-oentury portraits 
of Sudanese rulers (nos. 42, 48), or the photo- 
graph of the main canal at the Sennar Dem 
(no. 40), embellish rather than illustrate the 
text. 
P. M. HOLT 


Nicholas RESOHEBE (tr): <Al-Farabi’s 
short commentary on Arvsiotle’s Prior 
analytics. 132 pp. [Pittaburgh]: Uni- 
versity of Pitteburgh Press, 1963. 33. 

NicHOLAS Resoner: Studies in the 

story of Arabic logic. 108 pp. 
[Pittsburgh]: University of Pittsburgh 
Preas, 1963. $3.50. 


It is becoming clear that many of the chief 
&dv&noes in knowledge in the remainder of this 
century will be made by scholars who are 
proficient in two diserplnes. One such is 
Professor Rescher of Pittsburgh, who is first 
and foremost & philosopher, more particularly 
& logician, but is at the same time a competent 
Arabist. The two works here reviewed are 
preliminary results of an extensive investiga- 
tion of Arabio logic which is to lead to a larger 
volume, promised for later this year, on The 
development of Arabio logic. Since theese works 
belong primarily to the history of logio, their 
interest for the ‘ pure ' orlentalist is alight. Yet 
they contain valuable additions to our know- 
ledge of the history of Arabio literature and 
Islamic thought, especially in the introduction 
to the translation of al-Fir&ébi and in the more 
general of the ten papers included in the 
Studies. The translation, which قد‎ made from 
the recent edition of Mim Mubehat Turker, 
appears to be thoroughly reliable, reads well, 
and should be easily intelligible to those 
familiar with the subject-matter. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 
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DEREK Horwoop (ed.): Catalogue of 
the Mingana Collection of manusorspis. 
Vol. rr. Islamic Arabio manusorvpts. 
Faso. III, by A. F. L. Beeston, J. S. 
Trimingham, D. Hopwood. Birming- 
ham: Selly Oak Colleges Library, 
1963. £3 10s. 


This third fascicle completes the catalogue 
of the Mingana Collection of Islamic manu- 
scripts in the Selly Oak Colleges Library which 
was begun by Professor Gottschalk. It has a 
full index by title and a concordance of the 
Mingane Collection numbers with the catalogus 
reference numbers. It should perhaps be noted 
that it was originally proposed to issus these 
indexes in & separate fourth fasolole. 

The original plan was to make the catalogue 
an extension of Brockelmann's GAL. In this 
fina] fasclole references are stil] made to GAL 
but the arrangement has been improved by 
departing from Brockelmann’s system and 
grouping works strictly according to subject- 
mattar 


It is in its aim to extend Brookelmann's 
GAL that this catalogue is of the greatest value. 
A considerable proportion of the manuscripts 
listed and some of their authors are not in- 
cluded in GAL. In such cases as ft has been 
possible the compilers have then given 
references to other catalogues. A number of 
mistakes in Brockelmann are moidentally 


SHAH MUHAMMAD J‘ararn PHULVÁRAVI : 
Payghambar-+ Insaniyat. [x], 3-620 pp. 
ie Institute of Ialamio Culture, 
[1903]. Ra. 10. 


This popular life of the Prophet sustains and 
develops the Phulv&ri tradition of the Sira 
Movement begun in 1885 by the traditionalist 
Shäh Sulaymá&n Phulvirvi, responding to the 
polemical challenges of the Christan mis- 
sionaries in India, The Movement used speech 
as well as writing to discuss and popularme the 
life of the Prophet, rejecting like Sayyid Ahmad 
Khin and the modernists much of what it 
regarded as 'folk-lore' in Ibn Hishkm, al- 
Wagidi, and Ibn Sa'd, using Qur'anio injunc- 
tions, deductive logic, and the oclamical 
methodology of disputation as the criteria of 
factual authenticity, but avoiding the extremes 
of rationalist interpretation indulged in by 
the modernists of the Aligarh Movemant, and 
enlivening the discussion or the writing with & 
mystic flavour derived largely from extensive 
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recitations and explanations of Rfmi’s 
Mathnawt, 

The present work has preserved muoh of the 
devotional! dralectios of this tradition, but Ha 
principal motif, as the trile suggests, is an 
emphasis on the humanity of the Prophet, as 
& souroe for the development in modern times 
and circumstances of an Islamico humanism. 
Ths is an objective directly inherited from 
Shibli Nu'mán! and Sulaym4n Nadvi’s monu- 
mental Strat al-Nabt (fourth ed., A‘xamgarh, 
1956-62). The target aimed at by the present 
work is much more modest, not the &lite or the 
theologian but the average reader. 

In details this book has its own points of 
Interest. One of these is the tactful balance of 
emphasis maintained on the Prophet’s last 
utterances regardmg Abû Bakr and ‘AT, 
seeking thus a middle-of-the-road solidarity of 
the umna between the extreme Shri and Sunni 
stances. It avoids or passes by with ambiguous 
comments such controversial problems as the 
nature of miracles or the angelology and 
demonology of the Qur'An, hinting at possible 
ratdonalivation to keep the modernists satisfied, 
but nov pushing it too far, confining it to & 


‘wiling suspension of disbelief’ to avoid the 
wrath of the conservative theologians. 


AXX AHMAD 


Ewe Esty and HALUK DOGANBEY : 
Mecoa the blessed, Madinah the radiant. 
Text, Emel Esin; photographs by 
Haluk Doganbey. 222 pp., includmg 
illustrations, + errata London : 
Elek Books, [1963]. 84s. 

The publication of a collection of photo- 
graphs of the Holy Cities of Islam is an event 
of considerable importance. What is disap- 
pointing in this book is that out of more than 
100 illustrations only about a third were taken 
in the area of Meoos and Medina. 

‘These phs are clearly the kernel of 
the book, but the opportunity has bean taken 
to write a text which describes Mowe and 
Medina throughout their history. It w this 
part of the book that is weak from the point of 
view of its lustrations. These are good enough 
in themselves but they give an impression of 
irrelevanoe. It is hard to see, for example, 
why illustration 2 (an alabaster statue from 
Mari in Mesopotamia) and similar illustrations 
were included at all except that they are part 
of the ancient world. 

The standard of reproduction is on the 
whole good though some of the photographs 
are a little blurred (of. e.g. the picture of a 
Turkish prayer rug on p. 185) where this could 
have been avoided. in the 
pictures referring to the main subject (and 
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they are not important) oan hardly be ariti- 
cised in consideration of the difficult condi- 
. tions under which they were taken. 

The text &ooompenying the pictures sota 
forth a tradibonal point of view and, this 
accepted, i$ is useful and interesting. 


T. M. JOHNSTONA 


GABRIEL BAER: Population and sootety 
i^ the Arab Eas. Translated from 
the Hebrew by Hanna Szőke. (Interna- 
tional Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction.) xii, 275 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964. 40s. 


in Israel’ (p. ix). 
published in 1000, and the present is a revised 
and somewhat enlarged version. It ig ossen- 
tially ه‎ textbook, which offers to the student 
of recent and contemporary developments in 
the Arab lands a lucid and detailed presenta- 
tion of data obtained from & very wide range 
of publicetaons in European languages, Arabic, 
and Hebrew. Dr. Baer's treatment is systema- 
tic and thorough, and he hss assembled an 
imposing body of information. The authorita- 
tiveness of the book on any given topio will 
clearly depend on the sources available, and ın 
several places Dr. Baer justly points out their 
limitations, since for perta of the feld he 
oovors they are sparse, and elsewhere obsole- 
scent, The book is divided into five sections, 
concerned respectively with demography, 
women and the family, religious and ethnic 


of the work deals with tho fellah (pp. 187-77), 
since here Dr. Baer is writing on & topio which 
has long interested him. His study of the 
changing status of women, and of the structure 
of the family (pp. 84-60), is also perceptive and. 
valuable. The sight maps (pp. 244-51) are not 
informative or relevant to the 
text, and could well have been omitted. 


P. M. HOLT 


Davi MARSHALL LANG  (oomp.): 
Catalogue of Georgian and other 
Caucasian printed books in the British 
Museum. xi, [215] pp. | London: 
British Museum, 1962. £11. 


The importance of this publication is well 
indicated by Mr. K. B. Gardner, Keeper of the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, in his pre- 
face (p. v) : it is ' the first time [that] major 
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collection of Georgian books in a Western 
library is catalogued and described’, The 
catalogue (cols. 1-812) contains some 3,000 
entries: books in Georgian and also in other 
(non-ÍIndo-European) Caucasian languages, as 
well as works of Western and Russian scholsr- 
ship. The Georgian and Russian titles are grvon 
in the original and supplied with & translation 
and, m the case of the former, also a 
transliteration. Some items contain useful 
summaries of the contents, while frequent 
cross-references facilitate the handling of the 
catalogue. It is preceded by a suoctnot intro- 
duction (pp. vit-x) and tables of transliteration 
(pp. x-xi), which deal not only with the ancient 
Georgian alphabets, but also with the modern 
ones, contrived to express the sounds of 
Kabardian. It is followed by two very useful 
indexes: a general index of titles (cols. 813-70) 
and a select subject-index (cols. 871-420) 
containing 8] sections. In connexion with the 
tranaliterataon of Georgian, one may wonder 
why ° Beriya ' (ool. $2) and ' Charaya ' (ool. 60) 
are spelt as though Russian names, next to the 
correctly transliterated ‘ Chachibaia ' (ool. 60) 
or ' Chitaia ’ (ool. 64). Also, the name in ool. 6 
abould be ‘ Pakurianos’. But these are trifles. 

The growth of this collection to its present 
siro has been due largely to Professor Lang’s 
efforts during the past decade ; it is hoped that 
the light now shed upon it may lead to its fur- 
ther growth to somewhat more nearly exhaus- 
tive dimensions. Hope may also be expressed 
here that the universality of this oollection 
may help to remedy the insufficient acquam- 
tance of the West with the works on Georgia 
and in Georgian published in the Soviet Union 
and the almost greater ignorance of some 
Soviet scholars concerning Caucasian studies 
in the West. For this excellent work and ita 
splendid publication scholars the world over 
are in Professor Langs and the British 
Museum's debt. 

CYRIL TOUMANOYFY 


O. K. NAMBIAR : The Kunjals, admirals 
of Cakout. xil, 155 pp., front., ll 
e London: Ama Publishing 

ouse, 1963. 32s. 


Professor Nambiar’s well-written monograph 
was first published in 1955 under the title of 
Portugusse pirates and Indian seamen. It appears 
to have been intended for Indian readers and 
atreases the internal rivalries and divisions 
which facilitated the growth of European 
influence and power. It records the hopelem 
attempt of the Kunjalis, who are euphemisti- 
oally termed admirals of the Zamorin of 
Oaliout's fleet, to gain command of the sea and 
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oust the Portuguese intruders. Much light is 
thrown on the nature of the Portuguess 
dominion in tho Eest and one is left with the 
impression that empires based on piratical 
exploitation, religious fanaticiam, and revolt- 
ing cruelty are doomed to failure. Unfortu- 
nately there are many important gape m the 
bibliography, the footnotes leave much to be 
desired, and the index is inadequate. A coom- 
prehensive study of Portuguese enterprise in 
India based an the available original sources 
would be welcomed by historians. 


Û, COLLIN DAVIES 


ÁRTHUR WaLEY: The secret story of 
the Mongols, and other pieces. 320 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwm 
Ltd., 1963. 32s. 


This volume includes, besides the extracts 
from the ‘Secret history of the Mongols’ of 
the title, a wide variety of short articles and 
occasional pieces written by Dr. Waley during 
the past four decedes. They range over the 
ground of which we know the author to be the 
indisputable master, Chinese and Japenese 
literature, but also include excursions into 
Syriac, Amu, and of course Mongol, and into 
the history of orientalmm. 

Until very recent years Dr. Waley has always 
been associated in the main with the ‘ mandarm 
culture’ of the Chiese literati, into whose 
pattern of sensibility he has achieved a depth 
of insight unrivalled among Western scholars. 
In this volume perhaps the most delightful 
things, however, are the proces which (like the 
recent Ballads and storiss from Tun-huang) 
derive from popular folk tradition—the haun- 
ting pieces from Ainu eplo poetry with their 
startlingly bright and vivid fantasy world, and 
the more earthy Mongol tradition. In these 
worlds of primitive simplicity and violence, tho 
author walks as sure-footedly as in the quiet 
and rarifled surroundings of the Chinese 
scholar’s study. 

The ‘ Secret history’ is the largest piece in 
the book. I am unable to comment upon its 
faithfulness to the Mongol text, but after being 
accustomed to read ‘literal’ translations, 
hedged in by square brackets and weighed 
down with oritioal apparatus, lt comes as a 
revelation to be brought face to face with it as 
an eminently readable narrative. 

DOT. 


Tu LigN-oHzg (Mrs. Fano Cuao-viwa] 
kt WE: Kuan-yü Chun-chM huh 
oMen-ohi p if CR R ران‎ 18 U, 
On the establishment of the Chūn-ch 
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ch'u. (The Australian National Uni- 
versity. Centre of Oriental Studies. 
Occasional Papers, No. 2.) Cover- 
title, 30, [1] pp. Canberra: Centre 
of Oriental Studies, 1963. 


This latest attempt to olarify the origins of 
the Grand Council, the Ch'ing dynasty's most 
important and elusive institution, w likely to 
become definitive. The author applies’ an 
organic &nalysis to the founding chronology, a 
notable improvement over earlier attempts 
(which she cites) to flx a aingle date for the 
beginnings of the Council She charts ita 
growth through several signifioant dates and 
duties and thus gives credence to the ad koe 
and highly informal nature of the Council at its 
moeption. Convmeingly, she shows that form 
followed function—that there were grand 
councillors before there was a Grand Oounol 
and that the Council in any oase was not very 
grand until it emerged, in the third year of 
the Oh‘ten-lung reign, as a general oounoll of 
staie'rather than as at first a regional counall 
of war. 

The first part of her essay comprises a brief 
but deft survey of the earlier lrterature. In the 
process Mrs. Fang finds five different names for 
the Council, exght dates for ita founding, and 
other brta of chermhed misinformation. 

The second part, perhaps the most valuable, 
cites and comments on the relevant passages 
from the CÀ'sag .عل نيهم‎ This forms the bulk 
of her corrective data and leads her to conclude: 
(1) that the substance and personnel of the 
Grand Council existed as early as 1727 when 
the Yung-cheng emperor secretly appointed 
three high officials to plot his north-western 
oem the Hleuth Drungars; 
(2) that It was only in 1729 that he made this 
public knowledge; (3) that it was not until 
28 March 1782 that the Counoil's seals of 
office were prescribed and its name thus made 
formal; (4) that it was abolished for 27 
months during the first two and & half years of 
the Ch'len-lung reign when, during the mourn- 
ing period for his father, the emperor entrusted 
ita fonctions to & body of ministers known as 
the T'sung-li shikwa wang ia-ch‘en SR IE NY 
i EA E; (5) that only after its 
revival in 1788 did it begin to assume the 
fonctions and the prestige of the highest 
council in the land. 

Appended are two brief selections from the 
writings of an early nineteenth-oentury Council 
secretary, Wu Chis-och'uan BL JE YA (1700- 
1860). They have no relevanoe to the question 
of origins but are offered as little-umed and 
intrinsically Interesting source materials which 
deserve notice. The first concerna the residen- 
tial quarters of the Council secretaries when on 
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duty at the Summer Palace; the second 
concerns the station, drom, and privileges of 
the Council members. 

The pamphlet is a photo-offset of a hand- 
written script. It retains marginal Inserts and 
crossed-ont charactera—giving ib an air of 
impermanence unworthy of the treatment 
between its paper covers. There is a one-page 
English summary in which ' Olota' should be 
changed to Eleutha. 


H. L. K. 


ED CHR Liu: Americans and 
Chinese: a Mstorval essay and a 
ear ile 


xi, 211 pp. Cambridge, 
ard University Press, 

1905. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 

University Press. 36s.) 

This little guide to the sources on American 
relations with China will be immensely useful 
to the research worker in nineteenth-oentury 
history. It gives a comprehensive listing: 
(1) of manuscripta and archives and of blo- 
graphies and memoirs both of Americans who 
served in China—misslonaries, merchants, 
travellers, diplomats, otc.—and of Chinese who 
lived in America ; (2) of English-language news- 
pepers and journals published in the United 
States and in China and Hong Kong. Of these, 
the manuscript collections are of the greatest 
importance—this list shows what an extra- 

wealth of unpublmhed material 
survives in the United States from the nine- 
teenth century. It is surely a matter of real 
urgency that a similar research guide should 
be compiled and published for British materi- 
als, which, one would imagine, might reveal 
even greater riches, 

The bibliography is preceded by a short, 
readable, and well-balanced scoount of the 
history of Americen relations with the Chinese 
and an asseasnent of the fruits of these 
contacts. 

D. O. TWITOHNTT 


Cuow Tsu-rSUNG : Research guide to the 
May Fourth Movement: intellectual 
revolution in modern China, 1915— 
1924. (Harvard East Asian Series, 13.) 
xv, 297 pp. Cambridge, Mase. : 
Harvard University Proe, 1963. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press, 48s.) 

The Rasearch guide gives the Chinese or 
Japanses titles (where applicable) and full 
publication details of all numbered works in 
Dr. Chow's The May Fourth Movement, 
inférmation which is sometimes easantial to 
tracing the work in question. It alo lists 
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recent and recently discovered works in 
Chinese, Japanese, and Western 

relovant to the study of the period. But the 
Research guide, as befita the name, is something 
more than & supplement; it is designed to be 
used independently too. Thus the ‘ Works in 
Chinese and Japanese ' section is arranged so 
that one oen conveniently look up the more 
important wotks of individual] writers of the 
period ; and the ' Index of editors and contri- 
butors' enables one to find out to which 
journals any writer contributed. 
Most valuable of all is the indexed list of 004 


-periodioals, Hach entry in this section provides 


information on founding and sponsorahip, and 
most note the ohief contributors and the aims 
and progress of the journal Some of this 
Information is practically impossible to obtain 
elsewhere. All in all, this is a book that no one 
concerned with this period oan afford to be 
without. 1 
' D. 3, POLLARD 


Said Hosar RazzAqî : Ingonishiya. 


[xxiv], 449 ma Lahore: 
Institute of idamio Galture 1963. 
Ra. 7. 


In the ‘ colonial ers ' the Muslims of India 
know little about the Muslims of Indonesia. 
Contacta were few and confined to the Ha or 
between students at al-Ashar, Deoband, and 
Aligarh. In the olasaloal history of Islam 
Indonesia had played no great rôle and was 
generally out of perspective. After the inde- 
pendenoe of the sub-continent in 1047 and the 
independence of Indonesia in 1949 major 
cultural contacts began to develop, but these 
suffered a set-back in the 1050's owing to 
Pakistan's defence alignment with the West 
and Indonesis's aggressive neutraliam, oriented 
to some extent in favour of India. 

It is therefore not surprising that the work 
under review is the first major survey in Urdu 
of the geographical personality, historical 
outline, religious movements, and politics of 
Indonesia. The work neither olaims to be nor 
offers a soholarty contribution. It is journalistic, 
readable, interesting, and in dealing with Islam 
in Indonesia intensely emotional. Its sources 
inode some general introductory works, the 
familiar classics on Indonesian Islam, and 
Indonesian government and party documenta. 
The sections dealing with Muslim political 
pertica, the organizations of the ‘xlawd’, pan- 
Islamiam, and the Communist challenge are 
well-written. The survey of recent Indonesian 
history and politios is balanced In detail despite 
the author’s distaste for ‘controlled demo- 


ar&cy ’ and especially for Boekarno. 
AXIS AHMAD 
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A. T. NGATA (ed ) and Pri TE HUBINUI 
[Jones] (tr.): The songs: soattered 
qrecss from many oanoe areas. Part II. 
(Polynesian Society Maori Terta, 
No. 2.) lu, 319 pp. Wellington: 
The Polynesian Society, Ino., 1961. 
NZ £2 2s. 64. 


This second volume in the few edition of 
Nga moteatea contains another 110 Maori 
lyrics. Each Maori text هد‎ supphed with an 
English translation on the faomg page, 
together with explanatory notes in both 
languages. The lyrics are mostly love songs, 
Tule bisa, and laments, 

The unequal struggle to translate Maori 
poetry continues. The translations are oast in 
verse form, but rarely read as poetry or even 
soan as verse. A literal prose translation would 
probably have imitatod the English reader lees. 
Some of the infelicities are difficult to avoid, 
e.g. the warrlor found drowned in the aballows : 


‘Discovered thou wert lying thare like a 
gurnard ' 
—whaet can one do about the phonaeethotio 
value of ° gurnard ' 1-—but some of the transla- 
tions are more pamful than they need be, e.g. : 
' O mesdames all, I am in a sorry state’ 
end the curiously Wordsworthian : 


' Mesdames all! How I do abhor 

The pein that ıs within, e, 

Let me take a lethal dose to end it all, e, . . .". 

The book has nevertheless fulfilled rta main 
task of recording Maori lyrias before they are 
forgotten and lost, and the third volume will be 
awaited. 

J. M. B. 


CARL HOFFMANN: A grammar of the 
Margi language. xix, 281 pp. London: 
Oxford University Prees 1 the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1963. 50s. 


The Margi live in the extreme northern 
parts of Adamawa Province and the south- 
eastern paris of Bornu Province in Nigeria and 
also in the immediately adjacent areas of the 
Cameroons. They are split up into several 
dialect groups and the speech of some of the 
people called Margi (the ‘West Margi’ and 
“South Margi’) is actudlly closer to certain 
neighbouring languagee—Burs, Olibak and 

Kilba—than to the central Margi dialect 
described in this book. Little has prewously 
been known about this whole group of langua- 
ges and the present work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to West Afrioan language studies The 
author set himself the difficult task of produ- 
cing a book that would be acceptable both to 


the intelligent layman anxious to &oquire ه‎ 
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working knowledge of the language and also to 
the linguist seaking an analytic description and 
he has succeeded very well in produomg sa 
reasonable compromise. The sections dealmg 
with syntax are brief in comparison with those 
dealing with phonology and morphology but 
the many illustrative sentences given in the 
sections on morphology help to redress the 
balance. The author makes it clear that on 
some points, particularly in connexion with 
certain oases of tonal , various obscuri- 
ties remain to be clarified by further research. 
His o&utéous approach to language study in 
general is brought out in the introductory 
pages, where ho deprecetes hasty attempta to 
fit this group of languages into wider schemes 
of classification of Afrioan languages. 


EK. O. BOWLAXDS 


The Journal of West African La 
Vol. 1, No. 1. 55 pp. Cambridge : 
University Preas in association with 
the Institute of African Studies, 
University of Ibadan, 1964. 18s. per 
part, 30s. per annum. 


There has been in the last few years a 
noteble Increase In the number of lingnista, 
interested in West African languages, who 
are members of staff of West African Untver- 
sities or of Institutes of African Studies 
situated in the area and who oonsequently 
find frequent opportunities for occasional 
fleld-work. Material is now becoming available 
an many languages of which previously little 
or nothing was known and the policy of this 
new journal, edited from West Africa, la to 
give preference to basic material on such 

however fragmentary, ın the hope 
that it will be of mterest and use to linguists 
generally and will stimulate further investaga- 
tion. Four out of five articles in the first 
number are of this type. These are: ' A word- 
lst of Rloyi' (EL D. Mackay), ' Igbirra notes 
and word-list' (P. Ladefoged), ‘Towards & 
phonology of Ngwe’ (E. Dunstan), ' Outlines 
of the phonology of the Gokana dialect of 
Ogor’ (L. F. Brosnahan). Some of these titles 
remind one of an earlier, pioneering age when 
Weat African language studies were largely the 
spere-trme activity of administrators and 
missionaries, but there is the difference that 
the materias! is now presented with a profes- 
sional refinement which was earlier impossible. 


. Two of the articlee—thosee by Ladefoged. and 


Dunsten—are actually a by-product of research 
which has in the meantime been pursued 
further. The one article which is of & different 
character is ' The syntax of emphasis in Kpelle’ 
(W. E. Welmers) which illustrates in sîme 
detail for Kpelle a feature which is widespread 
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in Weet African languages, that emphasis is 
not, as in English, indicated by changes of 
stresa and pitch but by differences of sentence 
oonstructaon. 

This new journal, whioh is to &ppear twioe 
yearly, will certainly be very useful and the 
initiative of ita promoters is to be weloomed. 


B. O. ROWLAN DS 


JAOQUELINE M. C. THoka8: Les Ngbaka 
rural 


République Centrafricaine. — (École 
Pratique des Hautes Etudee—Sor- 
bonne. vi? Section: Sciences Écono- 
- miques et Sociales. Le Monde d'Outre- 
Mer, Passé et Présent.  Deuriàme 
Série: Documents, xr) 494 pp., 
5 plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton 
& Co., 1963. 


The sub-title of this work gives a fair indice- 
tion of ita focus and contents. It is based on 
documentary evidence obtained from the local 
administration, supplemented by the author's 
own fald research in 1956-7. In addition to an 
extensive survey of demographic information 
on the Ngbaka people, there are chapters on 
their kmship, social, and political systems and 
the interrelations of those with the demogra- 
phic structure and modern population mobility. 
There are also 50 pages of short biographies of 
typica] kinds of individuals m the area, 
Included are eight maps, many tables and 


figures, and five plates of photographs. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


M. F. Bara : Baba of Karo: a woman 
of the Musis m Hausa. Second impres- 
ston. 299 pp., front., map. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1964. 30s. 


Baba of Karo is already well known, and it is 
understandable that it has become necessary to 
undertake this reissue. This xs the life story, 
recorded in the field by Mrs. Mary Smith, of 
Babe, an elderly Muslim Hause lady of charm, 
dignity, and warm humanity. 

Her acoount covers the whole range of Hauss 


and in addition to its human interest it has 
become an casentisl work of reference for 
students of Hause life. Particular commenda- 
tim is due to Mrs. Smith for her admirably 
straightforward translation. This avoids the 
substitution of literary equivalents for the 
origmal idiom, and retains the terse direct 
style of Hausa speech. It m entirely suocessful 
and is an object lesson in how African langua- 
goa should be translated. 
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Since I enjoyed thus book so much, and 
attach great importance to it, I regret the 
need to make two oritioisms. The first, rela- 
tively minor, oonoerns the orthography of 
Hausa words. Why ignore the glottal letters ? 
They sre unquestionably necessary to the 
spellmg of Hauses and are available to any 
adequate printer. As a result of this omiamon, 
the student confronted with technical and 
somologioal terms of importance must look 
them up elsewhere to check the correct spelling. 
Secondly and not minor, the footnotes. These 
are eascntial to the understandmg of the text. 
They are of immense mformatrve value to tho 
scholarly reader. They are relegated to the 
end of the book Since the page head-lines do 
not carry the chapter numbers one is compelled, 
every few minutes, to turn back to ascertain the 
chapter number and then forward to the end of 
the book to read the footnote. I found this a 
pest. No doubt the publishers rather than the 
&uthor are to blame for this ° ha'p'orth o' tar’ 
poHsy. But it is quite inexcusable in & 
scholarly work. My purpose is not to o&rp at 
an excellent book, but to deter other over 
oowt-conscious publishers from this malpractice. 


MK. 21241411 


Unit Baran: African mud soulpture. 
96 pp., including 77 photos. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1963. 2055. 


This latest book by Ulli Beier contams fewer 
surprises than his earlier one (Art in Nigeria, 
1960), but he is still by far the most adventu- 
rous writer on contemporary African art. 
While other people are looking for examples of 
modern African sculpture in the art schools 
and amongst church furniture, Mr. Beier has 
gone into the streets and local shrmes to find 
figures like the ‘ Wife of Olokun with-painted 
lips and sunglasses’ (fig. 41). He found this 
‘alightly unoanny’ and certainly very brash 
portrayal of the wife of the sea-god under the 
leaking roof of a shrine in Benin, where all the 
mud sculptures which he had seen there six 
years before had by now perished from the 
ram. They had been replaced by an entirely 
now sot. 5 

Another photograph shows an older and 
better protected shrine (fig. 34) with Olokun 
himself, wearing the full regalia of an Oba of 
Benin, sitting among his attendants and wives. 
‘ Although the figures are under life size, their 
effect is monumental. The figures are seated 


is serene and aloof.... Nobody entering this 
shrine could fail to be impressed with the 
power and magnifloenoe of Olokun.' A oloee- 
up view of the head of the deity (fig. 37) ahows 
that & smear of blood has run from the head- 
dress down the forehead to the tip of the 
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nose, which proves that the shrine is In use and 
that animals are being sacrificed there. A group 
of figures like this is also quite interesting for 
stylistio reasons, because the style is partly 
derived from traditional religious art and 
partly from the otherwise quite separate court 
art in bronze. The use of mixed and largely 
perishable materials is typical of tribal art, 
whereas the detailed modelling of the regalia 
belongs to the documentary style of the Benin 


plaques. 
It is clear from this book that in Nigeria, 
probably more than in any other African 


territory, art is stil part of everyday life and 
capable of surviving in urban conditions. 


GUY ATKINS 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL Hat and W. J. BALL: 
The sound structures of English and 
Bengals. [ix], 97 pp. [Dacca]: 
University of Dacca, 1901. Rs. 8, 21s. 
This book has & more practical and limited 

aim than ite title would suggest. It sets out to 

‘help East Pakistan stodents of spoken 

English to improve their speech’. It is aimed 

at studenta who have not had contact with 

native speakers of English. The authors 
regard English as a language by adoption of 
the sub-continent but set British Received. 

Pronunciation as their standard using the 

broad transcription of Danjel Jones's Outline 

of English phonetics. The book is meant to be 
used with the help of a teacher and gives little 
more in the way of phonstio theory than very 
brief definitions of the standard vocabulary 
that is to be found in other books on English 
phonetics that the student may read. Presum- 
ably the teacher enlarges on these, but ib 
might be asked whether it was worth introduo- 
ing the term ‘phoneme’ when it has to be 
presented in nalve terms in only six lines and 
no further use js made of the concept. Again, 
for the beginner above all, diagrams however 
simplified must be well drawn and aocurate. 

The (lustrating clear and dark | are 

neither. Ib would have bean better to omit 

them, sinoe In any case thoy are the only anes 
used. 


The interest in systematio instruction in 
pronunciation at an carly stage and the 
insistence on ‘constant practioe in speaking 
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with the help of an experienced teacher’ are 
to be waloomed. Judged in this light, the book 
will help the student by providing examples 
and by facing him with his likely difficulties. 
Good use has been made of the device of 
simulating the ° Bengali attempt’ in phonetic - 
transoription and oonfronting this with the 
Phonetic form of Received English. “The 
inconsistent use of the retroflex consonants in 
the examples is perhaps more disturbing for an 
E ni 
not be allowed in & ' 

le ee ae ee 
tion patterns in the two languages. As a 
practical device this has its uses but the texts 
are not presented sufficiently well to do more 
than interest the student in the problems. He 
could not by himself fit the text to the tune 
and it will need a very experienced tascher to 
give readings appropriste to the ‘ mood or con- 
text’ Indioated in the notes accompanying the 
taxt. 

This' is à pioneer work in this field in Hast 
Pakistan and as such makes & good beginning. 
Subsequent books will be able to exploit more 
fully the interest in spoken English that it 
aims to arouse. 

A. M. wW. 


The Koonomes. 
issue No. 1. [u], 136 pp. Tokyo: 
Institute of Asian Economic Affairs, 


1962. $2. 


The Ajis Keirai Kenkyusho (Institute of 
Asian Koonomic Affairs) in Tokyo is now more 
than five years old, and has already establrnhed 

a, distinguished for its work in the 
study of modern Asia, It has now decided to 
publish an English-language journal, to make 
known the work of Japanese scholars in this 
fell to an international readership. The first 
* preliminary issue’ of this journal includes a 
variety of stadies, ranging from a new iheoreti- 
coal model for eoonomio growth in newly 
emergent countries, to studies of Japanese 
trade aud of trends in current studies of Asia 
in Japan by well-known Tokyo scholars. The 
articles are all written in exosilent English, and 
the standard of editing is very good. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of regular issues of 
the journal will soon be begun. 
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